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- >oja^oo - 

In  commencias;  a  new  Periodical  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Editor  feels 
it  to  be  ineumbent  on  him  to  relate,  m  a  few  words,  the  eircumstances  which 
suggested  such  an  undertaking. 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  speedily  discovered  that,  extensive 
and  valuable  as  were  the  Art-collections  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle 
entrusted  to  his  care,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  records  relating  to  them,  and 
the  perplexity  of  the  few  traditions  which  had  been  preserved,  deprived  them  of 
half  their  worth  and  usefulness.  And  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  to  whom  to 
apply  for  even  the  clues  of  the  information  he  wanted,  some  means  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  students  of  the  History  of  Art,  in  every  country,  was  necessary. 

Consultation  with  friends  interested  in  Art  showed  that  this  necessity  was 
more  widely  felt.  For  although  there  were  many  periodicals  of  a  high  class 
published  at  various  intervals  here,  treating  of  Art,  as  well  as  Science,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  at  least  one  avowedly  restricted  to  the  Arts;  there  was  not  one 
which  promised  the  faintest  hope  of  such  assistance  as  was  required.  And  it  ap¬ 
peared,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  this  country,  which  is  the  richest  in  all  the  world 
in  collections  of  paintings,  drawings,  &c.,  and  in  intelligent  appreciation  of  such 
treasures,  there  was  but  one  periodical  solely  dedicated  to  Art;  whilst  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  could  each  boast  the  possession  of  several  such  means  of 
intercommunication  for  the  students  and  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

Having  obtained  the  graciovis  permission  of  the  Queen,  the  Editor,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  such  a  journal  as  he  had  needed,  and 
issued  the  following  prospectus. 

“This  periodical  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  collectors,  connoisseurs,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  will  treat  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Engrav¬ 
ing  ;  of  Photography,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Drawing  and  Engraving ;  and  of 
Ornamental  and  Decorative  Art. 

“The  illustration  of  the  history  of  Art,  and  of  its  various  schools,  from  original  monuments 
and  records ;  and  of  the  lives  of  Artists  of  every  country, — but  particularly  of  our  own, — with  their 
works,  will  be  one  conspicuous  object  of  this  Review. 

“  Another  will  be  the  historical  and  critical  description  of  Galleries,  Collections,  and  Special 
Exhibitions  of  works  of  Art ;  and  of  Pictures,  Sculptures,  See.,  deserving  separate  notice.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogues  of  the  choicer  portions  of  celebrated  Public  and  Private  Collections,  will  also 
be  given. 

“  Important  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  reviewed  at  length  ;  and  a  complete  list  of  all 
publications  on  these  subjects,  in  every  language,  usually  accompanied  by  short  accounts  of  their 
contents  and  value,  will  be  given  in  every  number.  Recently  published  Engravings  will  also  be 
periodically  noticed. 

“Practical  improvements  in  the  materials  and  proces.ses  employed  in  the  Fine  Arts;  in  the 
methods  and  appliances  of  Art-instruction ;  and  in  the  application  of  the  Arts  of  design  to 
Decorative  and  Ornamental  purposes,  will  be  fully  described. 

“  Illustrations,  in  various  styles  of  Engraving,  and  in  Photography,  will  be  given  whenever 
they  are  required. 

“  Each  number  will  contain  a  Chronicle  of  Sales,  Meetings  of  Fine-Art  Associations,  Acquisi¬ 
tions  by  Public  Institutions,  and  of  all  events  interesting  to  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

“  And  space  will  be  set  apart  to  enable  Correspondents  to  propose  Inquiries  for  information  ; 
or  to  place  on  record  isolated  or  minute  facts,  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

“  Articles  and  notices  will  be  authenticated  by  the  names  of  their  Authors,  or  of  the  Con¬ 
tributors  from  whom  they  are  received. 

^‘Editor — B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
and  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  Windsor  Castle. 

^‘■Publishers — London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.” 
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Preface. 

The  following  List  of  Contributors  and  Referees^  in  various  branches  of  the 
subject^  will  show^  at  once,  the  extent  to  which  his  feeling  has  been  shared  bv 
genuine  Art-students  in  England,  and  the  great  hopes  that  may  be  entertained 
of  the  possibility  of  supplying  this  want. 


A.  Ashpitel,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

His  Excellency  the  Marouis  d’Azeglio. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson,  Esq. 

M.  M.  Beule,  Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  I’Aca- 
demie  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris. 

S.  Birch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  Oriental 
Antiquities,  British  h'Cuseum. 

Professor  Bodenstedt,  Munich. 

E.  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  British  Museum. 

M.  E.  Boutmy,  Paris. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  Public  Record  Office. 
J.  Bruce,  E.sq.,  F.S.A.,  Public  Record  Office. 
J.  Burtt,  Esq.,  Public  Record  Office. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of 
Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum. 

H.  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art. 

Dr  a.  Conze,  Professor  of  Archaeology,  Halle. 

O.  Delepierre,  Esq.,  Hon.,  F.S.A. 

W.  B.  Donne,  Esq. 

Dr.  Eggers,  Berlin. 

E.  Falkener,  Esq. 

J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

R.  Fisher,  Esq. 

A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  Dir.  S.A.,  Brit.  Museum. 

P.  E.  Giudici,  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Florence. 

Prof.  L.  Gruner,  Dir.  Royal  Mus.,  Dresden. 
P.  G.  Hamerton,  Esq.  (author  of  “A  Paint¬ 
er’s  Camp  in  the  Highlands  ”). 

R.  R.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  British  Museum. 
J.  J.  Jarves,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S. 

J.  Winter  Jones,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A.,  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books,  British  Museum. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Kingsley,  B.D.,  Cambridge. 
The  Count  De  Laborde,  Archives  Impe- 
riales,  Paris. 

The  Count  De  Lasteyrie,  Paris. 

A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.R.S.L. 

Sir  F.  Madden,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  MSS.,  British 
Museum. 

Dr  Malss,  Curator,  Stiidel  Museum,  Frankfort. 
W.  Maskell,  Esq. 


Otto  Mundler,  Esq.,  Paris. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

F.  T.  Palgrave,  Esq. 

R.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Inspector-General 
of  Art,  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

S.  Redgrave,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  G.  Rhodes. 

J.  C.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  D.D. 

Capt.  W.  Ross,  Dresden  (translator  of  Lessing’s 
“  Laocoon  ”). 

W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq. 

W.  B.  Rye,  Esq.,  British  Museum. 

W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  Esq.,  Publ.  Rec.  Office. 

G.  ScHARF,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

R.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

W.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

F.  G.  Stephens,  Esq. 

W.  W.  Story,  Esq.,  Rome. 

Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Jas.  Thorne,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  Keeper  of  Prints, 
Oxford. 

The  Baron  H.  de  Trioueti,  Paris. 

T.  A.  Trollope,  Esq. 

Dr  W.  Unger,  Royal  Library,  Gottingen. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of 
Coins,  &c.,  British  Museum. 

M.  E.  ViNET,  Bibliothecaire  de  I’Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Paris. 

Dr  G.  F.  Waagen,  Director,  Royal  Gallery 
of  Pictures,  Berlin. 

J.  B.  Waring,  Esq. 

E.  Waterton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

T.  Watts,  Esq,,  British  Museum. 

Albert  Way,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wellesley,  Oxford. 

R.  N.  WoRNUM,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  Nat.  Gallery. 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


&c.  &c.  &c. 

This  first  Volume  the  Editor,  with  the  sanetion  of  the  Queen,  dedicates 
to  the  Memory  of  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  Prince,  his  beloved  master, 
the  Prince  Consort.  And  the  passage  from  the  Speeches  of  H.  R.  H.  placed  in 
the  title  page,  most  felicitously  declares  the  spirit  and  the  scope  with  which  he 
proposes  to  conduct  his  enterprise. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  begs  to  thank  his  numerous  subscribers  most 
heartily,  and  commits  the  success  of  the  “  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review  ”  without 
the  least  misgiving  to  their  intelligent  support. 


Januanj,  ]  864. 
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This  periodical  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  colleSlors,  connoijjeurs, 
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lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
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information ;  or  to  place  on  record  ifolated  or  minute  FaSis,  worthy  oj  being 
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the  Contributors  from  whom  they  are  received. 
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PREFATORY  ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  the  outfet  of  this  new  Periodical  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Editor  feels  it  to  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  circumftances  which  fuggefted,  and  which  have  enabled 
him  to  make  fo  hopeful  a  commencement  of,  this  undertaking.  ' 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  fpeedily  difcovered  that,  extenfive  and  valuable  as 
were  the  Art-colleftions  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windfor  Caftle,  entrufted  to  his  care,  the  almoft 
entire  abfence  of  records  relating  to  them,  and  the  grievous  'perplexity  of  the  few  traditions  which 
had  been  preferved,  deprived  them  of  half  their  worth  and  ufefulnefs.  And  as  it  was  impoffible  to 
tell  to  whom  to  apply  for  even  the  clues  to  the  information  he  wanted,  fome  means  of  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  ftudents  of  the  Hiftory  of  Art,  generally,  was  necelTary. 

Confultation  with  friends  interefted  in  fuch  queftions,  deepened  the  conviftion  of  this  necelfity. 
For  although  there  were  many  periodicals  of  a  high  clafs  publifhed  at  various  intervals  here,  treating 
of  Art,  as  well  as  Science,  Literature,  and  Politics,  and  at  leaft  one  avowedly  reftrifted  to  the  Arts ; 
there  was  notone  which  promifed  the  fainted  hope  of  fuch  affidance  as  he  wanted.  It  appeared,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  in  this  country,  which  is  the  riched  in  all  the  world  in  collections  of  paintings, 
drawings,  &c.,  and  in  intelligent  appreciation  of  fuch  treafures,  there  was  but  one  periodical  folely  de¬ 
dicated  to  Art ;  whild  France  and  Germany,  and  even  Belgium,  could  each  boad  the  poffelfion  of 
feveral  fuch  means  of  intercommunication  for  the  dudents  and  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Having  obtained  the  gracious  permidion  of  the  Queen  to  undertake  the  enterprife,  the  Editor, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  attempt  the  edablidiment  of  fuch  a  journal  as  he  had  felt  the  need  of ;  and 
the  Lid  of  Contributors  and  Referees,  in  various  branches  of  the  fubjefl,  will  diow,  at  once,  the  extent 
to  which  his  feeling  was  fhared  by  genuine  Art-dudents  in  England,  and  the  great  hopes  that  may  be 
entertained  of  the  pofiibility  of  fupplying  this  want. 

The  following  fubjecds  are  in  preparation  for  the  next  and  immediately  following  numbers. 

Catalogue  of  the  Pidures  and  Works  of  Art  in  the  podelfion  of  King  Henry  VIII.  From  the 
MS.  copies  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Britiffi  Mufeum,  and  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  and  S.  Redgrave,  Efq.,  with  notes  by  R.  Redgrave, 
Efq.,  R.A. 

Vanderdoort’s  Catalogue  of  King  Charles  I.’s  Pidures,  &c.  (A  different  text  from  that  printed 
by  Vertue.) 

A  Catalogue  Raifonne  of  the  Pidures  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  By 
George  Scharf,  Efq.,  F.S.A. 

Seledions  from  the  MSS.  of  George  Vertue  ;  with  notes,  by  George  Scharf,  Efq.,  F.S.A. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

MAY,  1863. 


ENGLISH  PAINTING  IN  1862. 

There  are  feveral  reafons  for  fele6fing  the  prefent  as  a  good 
opportunity  for  “taking  ftock”  of  Englifh  painting.  For 
the  firft  time  in  this  country,  we  have  juft  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  a  mafs  of  feledfed  pictures  of  the  Englifh  fchool 
with  ftmilar,  though  fmaller,  fele6f  ions  from  all  the  living  fchools 
of  Europe.  Paris  had  already  afforded  a  like  opportunity  in 
1855.  The  two  Exhibitions  were,  in  fome  fenfe,  complementary 
to  each  other.  French  pidfures  ufurped  the  fame  prominence  in 
relation  to  the  pidfures  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world  in  the  Champs 
Elyfees,  as  Englifh  piiftures  at  South  Kenftngton.  The  Pariftan 
Commiffion  in  1855  appropriated  to  the  reprefentation  of  the 
fchool  of  France  as  much  fpace  as  was  parcelled  out  among  all 
the  other  fchools  of  Europe.  The  London  Commiffion  of  laft 
year  felt  themfelves  juftified  in  following  the  fame  principle  in 
the  diftribution  of  their  galleries.  Leaving  thofe  charged  with 
the  duty  of  feledfing  the  foreign  pi6fures  to  fix  the  limits  and 
conditions  of  felecftion,  the  Englifh  Commilfioners  decided  that 
the  reprefentation  of  Englifh  painting  fhould  take  in  the  painters 
of  the  century,  and  fhould  thus,  in  faift,  exhibit  a  complete 
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fynopfis  of  our  fchool,  of  which  the  real  roots  were  ftruck  in 
Hogarth,  who  died  juft  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  fulnefs  of 
reprefentation  thus  fecured  to  Englifh  painting  was,  of  courfe, 
greatly  to  its  advantage,  and  fhould  be  allowed  for  in  any  com- 
parifon  of  our  native  fchool  with  its  foreign  rivals  which  may 
be  bafed  on  laft  year’s  Exhibition. 

To  complete  the  cycle  of  Great  International  pidfure-fhows, 
Germany  (with  Scandinavia)  and  Belgium  (with  Holland)  fhould 
gather  the  living  eafel-art  of  the  world  to  Berlin  and  Brufl'els. 
The  two  countries  have  already  thus  brought  together  the  eafel- 
painters  of  their  refpedfive  fchools  at  Munich  and  Antwerp.  But 
they  may  reafonably  proteft  againft  any  concluftons  being  drawn 
about  the  merits  of  contemporary  German  or  Belgian  art,  as 
compared  with  that  of  France  or  England,  till  exhibitions  have 
been  held  in  which  the  German  and  Belgian  fchools  have  in 
fucceffion  enjoyed  as  large  a  relative  reprefentation  as  has  been 
fecured  already  by  the  French  and  Englifh  fchools.  Yet  even 
after  this  had  been  done,  fair  comparifon  of  thefe,  the  great 
fchools  of  Europe,  would  ftill  beimpoffible.  For  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and,  in  a  lefs  degree,  Belgium,  have  a  public,  monumental, 
and  decorative  art,  which,  fpeaking  largely,  is  ftill  altogether 
wanting,  or,  more  ftridtly  fpeaking,  is  juft  beginning  to  exift  in 
England.  This  kind  of  art  cannot  be  reprefented  in  Exhibition 
galleries.  We  faw  laft  year  how  poor  a  fhow  the  German  fchool 
made  among  their  contemporaries  without  it.  It  muft  indeed 
be  excluded  from  confideration  altogether  in  any  comparifon  of 
the  fchools  that  may  be  founded  on  Exhibitions,  though  it  is  a 
principal  matter  to  be  conftdered  in  judging  and  adjufting  the 
relations  of  each  fchool,  firft,  to  national  culture,  and,  next,  to 
the  art  of  the  world. 

But  the  prefent  time  is  a  good  one  for  a  review  of  our 
fchool  of  painting,  for  more  reafons  than  that  England  in  1862 
invited  the  painters  of  the  world  to  South  Kenfington.  The 
Royal  Commiffion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  has  till  now  fuper- 
intended  the  works  of  art  in  the  New  Houfes  of  Parliament 
(under  the  enlightened  prefidency  of  the  Prince  Confort  as  long 
as  he  was  fpared  to  us),  has  juft  been  brought  to  a  clofe.  A 
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Royal  Commiffion  has  been  appointed  to  conhder  and  report  on 
the  relations  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Englifh  art.  Another 
has  been  fitting  to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  frefcoes  in  the 
National  palace  at  Weftminfter.  We  have  recently  had  frefcoes 
executed,  for  the  firft  time  in  this  country,  at  the  coft  of  learned 
focieties,  by  fubfcriptions,  or  by  individual  munificence,  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Hall,  in  the  chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  in  the  church 
eredled  by  the  daughters  of  the  late  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter  in  Pim¬ 
lico,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St  John  at  Iflington. 
Defigns  have  been  afked  for  the  beginning  of  roof-decoration 
in  St  Paul’s,  to  be  paid  for  by  fubfcription.  Finally,  the  year 
has  feen  fome  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  appeals  to  public  favour  by 
pidfures  yet  recorded,  the  largeft  prices  ever  paid  to  Englifh 
painters,  and  the  moft  daring  ventures  ever  launched  in  one 
bottom  by  fome  of  our  dealers,  or  rather  fpeculators,  in  pidf  ures. 

In  a  word,  Englifh  art  at  this  moment  prefents  to  us  a  pidt ure 
in  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  prominent  features  are 
internal  anarchy,  fomething  like  a  break-down  in  our  firft  eflays 
at  national  employment  of  our  painters,  and  an  unexampled 
and  triumphant  intrufton  into  the  domain  of  art  of  the  trading 
and  fpeculative  principle.  Thefe  features  are  combined  with 
more  extenfive  and  better-paid  employment  for  the  painter  by 
private  patrons  than  has  ever  been  known  in  any  period  of  his¬ 
tory  or  in  any  country.  It  muft  be  confefled  this  is  not  what 
tradefmen  call  a  cheerful  view  of  “  the  lituation  ”  in  art,  whatever 
fet-ofF  againft  the  firft-mentioned  fet  of  fadfs  there  may  be  in 
the  laft.  We  fhould  be  very  glad  if  the  pidfure  could  be  proved 
an  overcharged  one,  from  whatever  point  it  profefs  to  be  taken. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  another  ftde  to  the  fhield.  We 
have  juft  now  been  looking  at  it  from  the  points  of  view  leaft 
favourable  to  Englifh  art, — thofe  which  regard  the  government, 
teaching,  and  difcipline  of  our  fchool  and  its  public  employment. 
But  Englifh  painters,  like  Englifh  traders  and  Englifh  municipal¬ 
ities,  repudiate  Government  aid,  call  out  loudly  to  be  let  alone, 
and  prefer  making  their  own  way  by  individual  light  and  inde¬ 
pendent  effort.  Englifh  men  hate  to  fee  Government  called  in  for 
any  purpofe  that  can  poffibly  be  effedted  without  it.  And  juft 
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as  Englifh  town-councillors  repudiate  the  pretenhons  of  General 
Board  of  Health,  Home  Office,  or  Medical  Department  of  Privy 
Council,  to  plan  their  works  of  fewerage  or  water-fupply,  or  to 
root  out  their  fever-nefts,  fo  Englifh  painters,  once  releafed  from 
the  leading-ftrings  of  ftudent-hood,  are  likely  to  be  impatient 
of  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  by  Commiffioners  of  Fine 
Arts,  Office  of  Works,  Royal  Academy,  or  any  other  body,  im¬ 
perial  or  profeffional,  to  map  out  fchemes  for  artiftic  inftrudtion, 
government,  or  employment,  to  prefcribe  rules  or  conditions,  or 
to  devife  plans  of  co-operation.  Even  Englifh  ftudents  are  very 
apt  to  take  the  bit  in  their  teeth.  Pre-Raphaelitifm  was  a  revolt 
againft  the  Academy  by  boys  with  the  down  ftill  on  their  chins. 
But  to  get  full-grown  Englifh  painters  to  agree  to  any  fcheme 
of  government  and  inftrudfion,  or  to  devile  any  machinery  by 
which  the  State  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  an  employer  of  our 
artifts,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  command  at  once  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  the  profeffion,  is  a  tafk,  we  fear,  of  enormous,  if 
not  infurmountable,  difficulty. 

Perhaps,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  paper,  fome  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  difficulties  of  this  tafk,  and  fome  hints 
contributed  to  their  folution.  But  this  is  not  its  only  objedf. 
W^e  doubt  if  much  good  is  to  be  done  by  dwelling  exclufively 
on  our  failures,  on  the  fhort-comings  of  the  Academy,  the  weak- 
nefs  or  decay  of  the  Weftminfler  frefcoes,  the  miffakes  of  the 
Royal  Commifiion,  and  the  perverfenefs  of  the  Office  of  Works  ; 
or  by  jeremiads  over  the  want  of  public  employment.  At  leaff, 
while  acknowledging  our  miftakes,  our  deficiencies,  and  our 
defiderata,  it  is  only  fair  to  infifl:  on  the  points  in  which  we  are 
ffrong,  as  on  the  originality  and  individuality  of  our  fchool,  the 
adfivity  and  generofity  of  private  patronage  among  us,  the 
healthy  refort  of  our  painters  to  nature  as  the  true  fountain-head 
of  infpiration,  and  the  good  effedfs  of  all  thefe  upon  Englifh 
painting. 

Let  our  fchool,  at  leafl,  have  credit  for  “  les  qualites  de  fes 
defauts'd  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  be  no  fchool  fo  deficient  in 
fyffem,  fo  without  common  aim,  fo  unregulated  by  tradition  or 
teaching,  fo  little  under  the  dominion  of  theory,  either  in  the 
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asfthetics  or  practice  of  the  art,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  none 
in  which  the  individual  qualities,  bent,  genius,  perfonality  of  the 
painter  have  fuch  free  play.  This  is  the  firft  thing  that  ftrikes 
all  candid  and  intelligent  foreign  critics,  in  a  gallery  of  Englifh 
pidfures. 

“The  diftindfive  charadfers  of  Englifh  painting,”  fays  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  in  his  criticifm  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,* 
“  are  a  frank  originality,  a  ftrong  local  flavour.  England  owes  no¬ 
thing  to  other  fchools,  and  the  few  leagues  of  fea  which  feparate 
her  from  the  Continent  might  be  the  Atlantic,  for  their  power  of 
ifolation.  An  Englifh  pidfure,  whatever  its  merits,  is  recogniz¬ 
able  at  a  glance  even  of  the  leafl:  practifed  eye.  Invention, 
tafte,  drawing,  colour,  handling  (la  touche),  fentiment,  all  are  pe¬ 
culiar.  One  feels  tranfported  into  a  far-off,  unfamiliar  world, 
though  one  may  breakfafl:  in  Paris  and  dine  in  London  on  the 
fame  day.  It  is  a  fpecial  art,  refined  to  mannerifm,  odd  to  a 
Chinefe  pitch  of  oddity,  but  always  arifhocratic  and  gentleman¬ 
like.  *  *  *  Antiquity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  An  Englifh 
pidfure  is  modern  as  a  novel  of  Balzac’s.  It  proclaims  the  moft 
advanced  civilization,  down  to  its  minuteft:  details, — the  brilliancy 
of  the  varnifh,  the  preparation  of  the  canvas  and  the  colours. 
Everything  is  perfedf.  At  firft:  fight  one  is  more  ftartled  than 
pleafed  ;  but  the  eye  foon  gets  ufed  to  thefe  ftrange  and  charming 
fcales  of  colour,  thefe  fatiny  high-lights,  thefe  tranfparent  fhadows, 
thefe  filvery  refledfed  lights,  thefe  frefh  and  freely-treated  dra¬ 
peries,  thefe  long  trefiTes  of  fhining  hair ;  and  through  all  thefe 
coquettifh  attradhions  may  be  recognized  a  fubtle  fentiment  of  ex- 
prefiion  in  adf ion,  a  rare  underftanding  of  coffume,  grouping,  and 
accefihries,  a  philofophic  fimdy  of  charadf er  and  phyfiognomy.f' 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  with  their  large  and  vigoroufly- 
contrafted  ftyle,  aiming  at  colours  and  effedf,  are  no  longer  the 
favourite  models.  Gainfborough  and  Conftable  alfo  have  had 
their  day ;  they  are  no  longer  admired  or  imitated.  A  few  ftill 


*  “  Les  Beaux  Artsen  Europe,  1855.” 
Paris,  Michel  Levy,  ferie,  p.  7. 

f  This  isalmoft  the  force  of  the  French, 


“  On  reconnait  un  fentiment  tres  fine  de  la 
pantomime  et  une  rare  entente  de  mife  en 
feene.”  See  ibid. 
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hold  to  the  faith  in  Wilkie.  The  Englifh  fchool  of  the  day  has 
no  rule  but  its  free-will;  each  painter  follows  his  individual 
bent,  but  without  ever  lohng  the  diftindf  ive  Britilh  trade-mark. 
After  a  few  vilits  the  Exhibition  divides  itfelf  into  four  well- 
marked  zones — England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France. 
England  is  individuality,  Belgium  practical  fkill  (favoir-faire ), 
Germany  the  idea,  France,  ecledficifm.” 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  in  thefe  general  introdudfory  remarks  a  fo¬ 
reigner’s  imperfedf  acquaintance  with  the  fpecial  charadters  and 
relations  of  particular  Englifh  mafters,  as  in  the  juxta-pofition 
of  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  Conftable  and  Gainfborough.  We 
only  quote  the  paflage  to  fhow  how  the  critic  is  imprefled  by 
the  ftrongly-marked  nationality  and  individuality  of  our  fchool. 

In  Anton  Springer’s  thoughtful  and  fenlible  treatife  on  the 
art  of  the  19th  century,*  our  own  fchool  is  treated  of  under 
a  fpecial  title.  Inftead  of  ufhering  it  by  the  name  of  “  Englifli 
Art,”  like  the  “German  Art,”  “  French  Art,”  which  he  has  juft 
pafled  under  review,  this  chapter  of  Springer’s  treatife  is  headed 
“  Efforts  at  Art  ( Kunji-hejirebungen )  in  England.” 

“The  circumftances  of  Englifh  Art,”  begins  Springer, 
“  offer  a  peculiar  fpedf  acle.  Much  originality,  and  yet  a  painful 
monotony;  an  agreement,  in  many  points,  in  the  prevailing 
manner,  but  no  fchool ;  a  local  charadf  er  everywhere  ftrongly 
marked,  but  no  artiftic  unity.  No  race  of  painters  are  fo  un- 
miftakeable  as  the  Englifh,  unequalled  for  their  tranfparency 
and  foftnefs  of  colouring.  On  the  other  hand,  in  no  circle  of 
artifts  do  fuch  inner  differences,  fuch  manifold  and  ftiarp  con- 
trafts,  prevail  as  in  the  Englifh.  The  development  of  Englifh 
art  is  conftantly  taking  new  diredfions,  and  introducing  new 
models.  Yet  it  is  impatient  of  influences  from  without,  and  holds 
zealoufly  to  its  national  individuality.  If,  however,  we  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  this  conflfts,  we  fhall  find  it  limited  to  a  particular 
technical  manner,  not  rooted  in  a  peculiar  point  of  view  (Ausfchau- 


*  Which  originally  appeared  as  the 
1 2  th  volume  of  his  valuable  Encyclopaediac 
work  “  The  Prefent,”  but  has  fince  been 
publifhed  feparately  under  the  title  “  Ge- 


fchichte  der  Bildenden  Kiinfte  im  neun 
zchnten  Jahrhundert.  Leipzig,  Brockhaus 
1858.” 
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ungsweife),  or  a  fenfe  of  forms  of  home  growth.  Reynolds 
and  Lawrence  are  not  lefs  Englifh  than  Wilkie  and  Turner,  yet 
how  little  have  thefe  painters  in  common.  The  Englifh  fchool 
includes  fome  of  the  leading  artifts  of  Europe ;  we  need  only 
mention  C.  G.  Scott,  Barry,  Gibfon,  Landfeer.  But  they  Hand 
completely  ifolated,  and  in  no  intimate  relations  with  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  who  in  one  diredfion  enjoy  the  moft  unreftrained 
freedom,  while  in  others  they  are  fubjedted  to  the  pettiefb  oppref- 
lion  (die  kleinlichjie  Bedruchung)  at  the  hands  of  the  privileged 
corporation  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  great  charms  and  at- 
tradlive  beauties  of  many  Englifh  works  of  art  are  undeniable, 
but  if  prefent  Englifh  art  as  a  whole  were  wiped  out  of  ex- 
iftence,  the  erafure  would  not  have  the  leaft  influence  on  the 
courfe  of  artiftic  development  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  as  even 
in  England  itfelf  art-life  is  excluflvely  private,  unconnedted  with 
and  unfupported  by  national  education  and  culturef^/^ jlkjhildung). 
Owing  to  thefe  and  many  other  contrafts,  the  hifhoric  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  modern  Englifh  art  becomes  a  work  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  Nay,  the  queftion  fuggelts  itfelf  whether  this  intermix¬ 
ture  of  arbitrarily-conceived  art-methods  ( Kunjhveifen ),  bafed  on 
perfonal  individualities,  admits  of  any  general  hiftoric  judgment.” 

This  bewilderment  over  Englifh  individualifm,  this  inability 
to  appreciate  an  art  without  law,  except  fuch  as  each  man  makes 
for  himfelf,  is  natural  in  a  German,  accuftomed  everywhere  to 
look  for  order,  from  the  guidance  of  external  authority  in  mat¬ 
ters  political ;  from  internal  law,  theory,  principle,  in  matters 
asfthetic  and  fcientific.  Our  individualifm  in  art  muff;  aftonifh 
the  Frenchman  almofl:  as  much  as  the  German,  though  for 
different  reafons.  If  not  accuftomed,  like  the  German,  to  bow 
to  the  regulative  power  of  the  Idea,  the  Frenchman  is  ufed,  at 
leaft  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  to  the  magifterial  influence  of 
the  atelier,  and  the  French  academy  at  Rome.  For  the  one 
reafon  or  the  other,  that  individualifm,  on  which  we  are  wont 
to  pride  ourfelves,  appears  to  the  foreigner  hopelefs,  aimlefs  law- 
leflhefs.  He  admits  that  it  gives  free  play  to  originality,  but  it 
feems  to  him  deftructive  of  fteady  progrefs  in  art  at  home,  and 
of  all  power,  for  great  public  or  national  purpofes,  of  anything 
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like  a  diftin61:ive  national  ftyle,  as  well  as  fatal  to  the  influence 
of  Englifh  art  abroad.  It  condemns  our  fchool  to  ifolation 
amongft  the  fchools  of  Europe,  juft  as  it  condemns  each  mafter 
of  that  fchool  to  ifolation  among  his  brethren. 

Againft  thefe  difadvantages,  Englifh  artifts  have  till  now 
been  content  to  fet  the  greater  liberty  fecured,  on  our  plan,  for  the 
individual  mind  and  hand.  And  even  the  French  and  German 
art-critic  mufl:  admit  that  in  this  matter,  the  great  aefthetic  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  time  fet  rather  in  the  fame  dire 61  ion  as  Englifh 
feeling  and  pradlice.  Realifm — the  diredf  refort  to  nature  for  a 
fource  of  law  as  well  as  a  fountain  of  infpiration — is  every  day 
encroaching  even  on  the  mofl:  jealoufly  guarded  preferves  of 
Academicifm  in  France  and  Idealifm  in  Germany.  Acade- 
micifm,  being  the  more  practical  of  thefe  two  powers,  holding 
the  purfe  as  well  as  the  fceptre,  and  laying  down  rules  which  can 
be  obeyed  mechanically  in  great  meafure,  makes  the  ftouter 
fight.  She  maintains  the  long-defcended  claims  of  ftyle,  can 
appeal  to  an  illuftrious  genealogy,  and  can  point  to  her  titles 
and  muniments,  in  the  mafter-pieces  of  the  i6th  century.  She 
has,  befldes,  the  difpenflng  of  academic  fauteuils,  and  liberal 
government  purchafes  and  commiflions.  German  Idealifm — more 
profeflbrial,  bookifh,  and  thoughtful — can  appeal  abundantly 
to  ‘^the  inner  confcioufnefs,”  but  fparely  to  pradlical  refults.  She 
may  hug  herfelf  on  diftinguifhed  triumphs  of  the  intelledf,  but 
can  boafl;  none  of  the  pencil.  The  great  religious  or  national 
cyclical  works  of  Cornelius  or  Schnorr  at  Munich,  are  moft  ad¬ 
mired  where  they  are  known  only  through  the  engraver.  The 
beft  thing  that  could  happen  to  nine-tenths  of  the  “Ideal” 
frefcoes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Pruflia,  is  that  they  flbould  difap- 
pear  from  the  walls — as  in  many  places  they  are  difappearing — - 
after  the  graver  has  put  them  into  black  and  white.  Even  the 
works  of  Kaulbach  in  the  New  Mufeum  or  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Berlin,  where  in  a  vafb  feries  of  profoundly  combined  compofl- 
tions,  he  unrolls  the  whole  profane  and  facred  hiftory  of  the  world, 
form  no  exception  to  this  verdidf.  Let  thofe  who  wifh  to  retain 
their  refpedf  for  the  conceiver  and  defigner  of  thefe  enormous 
embodiments  of  deeply-pondered  theories  of  race,  and  elaborately- 
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balanced  views  of  human  deftiny,  be  content  with  the  engravings, 
and  not  venture  acquaintance  with  the  pictures  themfelves. 

But  this  Ideal  fchool  of  Germany,  which,  young  as  it  is, 
dates  only  from  the  gathering  of  Overbeck,  Veit,  Cornelius, 
Schadow,  and  Schnorr  at  Rome  fome  40  years  ago,  feems  already 
to  have  exhaufted  its  propagating  power.  It  appears  to  have 
loft  its  hold  in  great  meafure  on  the  riftng  ability  of  Germany, 
which  is  drawn  off  either  by  Ecledticifm  towards  the  teaching  of 
France,  or  by  Realifm  towards  the  difcipline  of  nature.  Indeed  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  even  German  ftudents,  with  all  their 
congenital  refpedf  for  the  Profeftbr  and  the  Idea,  fhould  have  at 
laft  opened  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  fadf  that  a  painter 
fliould  be  able  to  paint. 

But  if  both  Academicifm  and  Idealifm  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  be  giving  ground  before  Realifm,  as  we  believe  obfervation 
fhows  they  are,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  individualifm  mani- 
fefting  itfelf  more  and  more,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
an  afiimilation,  in  this  particular,  to  the  Fnglifh  fchool. 

This  realiftic  and  individualizing  tendency,  however,  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  influence  which  has  long  been  powerful 
abroad,  and  which  muft  gradually  grow  up  in  England,  if  ever 
her  art  is  to  aflume  anything  like  a  national,  as  diftindl  from  an 
individual,  character  and  fundfion. 

This  is  the  influence  of  public  employment. 

Untravelled  Fnglifh  men,  of  courfe,  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  painters  are  employed  in  public  or 
national  works  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Even  tra¬ 
velling  Englifhmen,  in  places  where  there  are  old  works  of  art  to 
fee  as  well  as  new  ones,  feldom  give  much  attention  to  the  latter. 
At  Munich,  however,  the  vaft  fcale  and  amount  of  public  art¬ 
work  forces  itfelf  on  the  eye.  In  Berlin  this  is  lefs  confpicuous 
from  the  larger  fize  of  the  capital,  but  the  enormous  feries  of 
compofitions  by  Cornelius  in  the  New  Mufeum  and  Campo 
Santo  have  been  already  referred  to.  In  Drefden,  Vienna,  Co¬ 
logne,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  Spires,  DuflTeldorf,  and  at  almoft 
every  “  refidency  ”  in  Germany,  big  or  little,  whether  in  palace, 
church,  or  gallery,  the  frefco-painter  has  been  called  upon  to 
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complete  the  work  of  the  archite6f.  In  France,  the  employment 
of  artifts  on  public  monumental  and  religious  works  is  not  lefs 
extend ve.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  large  fum  yearly  difburfed 
from  the  Treafury  for  the  purchafe  of  eafel  pidtures  to  be  placed 
in  the  public  galleries  of  Paris  and  Verfailles,  and  in  provincial 
mufeums  and  churches,  we  have  only  to  make  the  round  of 
Paris  to  fee  the  vaft  amount  of  monumental  work  lately  com¬ 
pleted  or  in  progrefs.  To  take  the  churches  only:  among  the 
befl:  examples  are  enumerated  by  Springer,  Hippolyte  Flandrin’s 
wall-paintings  in  the  churches  of  St  Germain-des-Pres,  St  Severin, 
and  St  Vincent  de  Paul ;  thofe  of  Amaury  Duval  in  St  Ger- 
main-en-Laye  and  St  Mery  (the  latter  in  combination  with  H. 
Lehmann  and  Chafleriau) ;  thofe  of  Chafferiau  and  Schnetz  in 
St  Roche  and  St  Philippe-de-Roule ;  in  St  Sulpice,  thofe  of 
Vinchon,  Abel  de  Pujol,  and  Delacroix ;  thofe  of  Delorme  in 
St  Servais  ;  thofe  of  Couture  in  St  Euftache  ;  thofe  of  Riefener 
in  Charenton  ;  thofe  of  Couder  in  St  Germain  I’Auxerrois ; 
thofe  of  Ziegler  in  Ste  Madeleine ;  thofe  of  Glaure,  Laure,  and 
L’Eftang-Parade,  in  St  Vincent ;  thofe  of  Perrin,  Orfel,  Tyr,  &c., 
in  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  In  fecular  buildings,  we  have  the 
large  ceiling-pidhures  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  from 
the  hands  of  Ingres,  Delaroche,  Riefener,  Cabanel,  Muller, 
Lehmann,  Landelle,  Benouville,  and  others  lefs  diftinguifhed ; 
Gerome’s  works  in  the  Confervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ; 
ChaflTeriau’s  in  the  ftaircafe  of  the  Confeil  d’Etat ;  L.  Boulanger’s 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  Senate,  and  Delacroix’s  in  the  library 
of  the  Senate  and  the  palace  of  the  Legiflative  body ;  Pujol’s  in 
the  Bourfe ;  Gendron’s  in  the  Cour  des  Comptes ;  Delaroche’s 
in  the  Hemi-cycle  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

While  the  painter  is  thus  adtively  at  work,  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  fculptor  is  juft  as  largely  provided  for. 

The  public  employment  of  artifts  in  Germany  was  due 
mainly  to  the  impulfe  communicated  by  King  Ludwig  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  who  had  warmly  taken  up 
the  principles  of  the  Romano-German  revivalifts  of  the  Villa 
Maffimi  and  the  Villa  Bartholdy  between  1815  and  1825.  The 
refult  was  the  creation  of  the  moft  impofing  and  widely-influen- 
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tial  academic  fchool  which  has  influenced  the  art  of  a  nation 
flnce  that  of  Bologna,  with  which,  in  many  refpedts,  the  neo- 
German  fchool  invites  comparifon.  It  is  not  our  objedf  here  to 
weigh  the  works  of  this  fchool  in  critical  fcales,  nor  to  follow 
the  leading  fpirits  of  that  knot  of  German  enthuflafts  along  the 
diverging  paths  into  which  their  various  bents  urged  them, — 
Overbeck  towards  an  afcetic  imitation  of  the  Umbrian  fchool ; 
Schnorr  and  Cornelius  to  the  gloriflcation  of  the  romantic  and 
poetic  elements  of  German  mythic  and  literary  hiftory,  which 
Kaulbach  has  flnce  carried  forward  with  a  daring  and  fatiric 
fpirit  all  his  own.  Nor  is  it  our  purpofe  here  to  dwell  on  the 
diftindtive  ftyles,  methods,  or  teaching  of  the  different  mafters, 
who  from  that  centre  at  Rome  loon  monopolized  the  diredfion 
of  the  academies  of  Munich,  Dliffeldorf,  Berlin,  Drefden,  and 
Vienna,  and  fo  determined  the  charadter  of  German  art.  They 
created  a  ftyle,  the  influence  of  which,  though  rudely  fhaken,  is 
far  from  extin dt.  They  fully  and  fairly  deferve  the  great  credit 
of  having  reafferted  the  value  of  thought  in  art ;  of  having  ele¬ 
vated  the  aim  of  art,  enlarged  its  fphere  of  influence,  united  its 
three  members,  Architedture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  in  that  co¬ 
operation  in  which  alone  all  three  can  aflert  their  higheft  power, 
brought  it  once  more  into  prominence  as  a  means  of  culture,  a 
fubjedl  of  national  pride,  and  an  inftrument  of  national  fplendour, 
renown,  and  deledtation.  But,  unluckily,  they  began  by  under¬ 
valuing  the  fludy  of  individual  nature,  and  the  technical  flde  of 
the  painter’s  craft.  Their  ftyle  of  drawing  and  compofltion 
from  the  firft  was  abftradf,  formal,  and  academic,  though  very 
different  from  the  Academicifm  againft  which  they  had  revolted, 
and  which  had  offered  them  only  the  dregs  of  David’s  teaching. 
They  reverenced  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo :  they  main¬ 
tained  the  higheft  theories  of  purity,  laborioufnefs,  cultivation 
of  the  artift,  and  devotion  to  lofty  aims.  For  twenty  years  they 
were  the  leading  art-influence  of  Europe,  and  their  produdfions, 
mainly  known  through  the  engraver,  have  had  a  wider  circula¬ 
tion  beyond  Germany  than  thofe  of  any  modern  continental 
fchool.  But  this  influence  has  gradually  declined,  out  of  Germany 
firft,  and  now  in  Germany  alfo ;  though  not  till  it  had  fucceeded 
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in  impreffing  on  the  German  works  of  the  laft  30  or  40  years  a 
diftin6f  and  unmiftakeable  charadfer,— a  fl  yle  as  marked  as  that 
of  the  fchool  of  David,  which  this  German  fchool  may  be  faid 
to  have  fucceeded.  All  this  may  be  defcribed  as  the  refult  of 
public  employment,  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  a  fet  of 
profeffors  whofe  principles,  whatever  their  minor  divergences, 
had  much  in  common. 

In  France  we  find  lefs  trace  of  a  fchool — properly  fo  called. 
Since  the  days  of  David,  no  one  French  mafter  has  wielded 
what  deferves  to  be  deemed  the  power  of  a  capo  cli  fcuola. 
Ingres,  perhaps,  comes  neareft  to  it,  and  as  head  (between  1834 
and  1841)  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  (where  the  prizemen 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  fent  from  Paris  at  the  public  ex- 
penfe,  carried  on  their  fludies),  he  has  materially  influenced  the 
rifing  ability  of  France.  But,  as  if  to  ftamp  its  diftindfive 
charadfer  of  ecledficifm  on  the  French  fchool,  his  predeceffor 
in  that  pofh  had  been  Horace  Vernet,  the  mafler  in  all  France 
whofe  ftyle  and  fpirit  Hand  in  fharpeft  contrail:  with  thofe  of 
Ingres.  Still,  though  there  is  no  French  fchool,  there  is  no 
want  in  France  of  that  fevere  and  mafculine  ftyle,  that  power 
of  compoftng  and  executing  on  a  large  fcale,  which  are  required 
for  monumental  and  decorative  work.  This  is  kept  up  by 
the  manner  in  which  painting  is  taught  in  France.  The  French 
ftudent  enters  himfelf  in  the  atelier  of  fome  great  painter, 
Delaroche,  or  Flandrin,  Couture,  or  Leon  Coigniet,  Yvon,  or 
Cabanel.  Here,  amongft  a  crowd  of  companions,  he  draws 
daily  from  the  model,  overlooked  from  time  to  time  by  the 
mafter :  makes  fketches,  periodically,  for  compofttion  and  colour, 
from  a  fubjedl  given  out  by  the  mafter :  hears  his  remarks  on 
the  fketches,  a  ledfure  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  pradf ical  kind  ; 
perhaps  if  he  fhow  confpicuous  ability,  is  allowed  to  aid  the 
mafter  in  his  public  works — as  Mr  E.  Armitage,  for  example, 
worked  on  the  Hemi-cycle  pidfure  of  Delaroche.  In  this  way, 
every  great  French  painter  is  an  inftrument  for  training  up 
fucceffors  and  difciples,  and  for  perpetuating  principles  and 
methods  of  pradfice. 

Contrail:  the  cafe  of  German  and  French  art,  in  thefe  parti- 
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culars,  with  that  of  Englifh.  Inftead  of  the  animated,  vivid, 
perfonal  teaching  of  the  German  Academy,  determined  by  its 
profefTor,  or  that  of  the  French  atelier  infpired  by  its  head,  our 
Englilh  ftudent  has  the  dead-alive  routine  of  the  antique  and  life- 
fchools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  its  monthly  fhift  of  vihtors, 
its  polls  and  profefforfhips  too  often  filled  up  in  obedience  to 
every  claim  but  that  of  fitnefs.  Inftead  of  the  diftindl  guidance 
of  an  individual  mafter,  there  is  the  fludluating  diredlion  of  a 
fucceflion  of  Academicians,  with  the  moft  incompatible  notions 
of  the  theory,  domain,  and  methods  of  their  art,  agreeing  in  no¬ 
thing  but  their  agreement  to  differ  one  from  another.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  argument  put  forward  in  favour  of  this  fyftem 
of  fhifting  vifttors, — that  it  leaves  the  ftudent  free  to  choofe  for 
himfelf,  in  this  fea  of  crofting  currents,  the  influence  to  which  he 
will  commit  himfelf ;  that  in  this  way  he  receives  the  light  from 
more  and  more  various  points  than  he  could  from  any  ftngle 
mind.  It  feems  to  be  forgotten  how  fpecial  is  the  gift  of  teach¬ 
ing  :  how  little  real  intereft  the  majority  of  thefe  changing  viftt¬ 
ors  can  be  expedled  to  take  in  their  work :  how  earneftly  the 
youthful  mind  craves  perfonal  and  individual  guidance,  influence, 
and  ftimulus.  But  the  teft  of  fyftems  is  in  their  fruits.  Do 
we  find  the  teaching  of  the  Royal  Academy  rifing  or  finking  in 
eftimation  ?  Do  its  fchools  yearly  attradl  more  and  more,  or 
fewer  and  fewer,  of  our  moft  diligent  and  intelligent  ftudents  of 
art  ?  Are  its  profeflbrs  looked  up  to — its  competitions  ftrenu- 
oufly  maintained — its  diftindlions  valued  ? 

We  fear  that  honeft  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions  would  not 
be  favourable  to  the  prefent  fyftem ;  and  we  believe  that  no 
perfons  know  its  defects  fo  well,  lament  them  fo  much,  and  are 
fo  anxious  to  remedy  them,  as  the  moft  intelligent  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  fpoken  of  formal  teaching  only 
— that  of  the  academy,  atelier,  or  fchool.  If  we  look  to  that 
wider  and  more  important  teaching,  due  to  life,  circumftance, 
and  impreffton,  this  is  equally  unfavourable  in  the  cafe  of 
Englifh  ftudents  to  art  of  a  large  and  public  character.  But  it  is 
only  when  we  take  into  account  the  inducements  and  material 
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conditions  under  which  the  ftudent  finds  himfeh  on  emerging 
from  his  fchool,  and  looking  round  for  employment,  that  we 
can  eftimate  the  enormous  difference  between  this  country,  France, 
and  Germany. 

There  the  nation,  embodied  in  monarch,  minifter,  or  munici¬ 
pality,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  is  the  great  patron  and  employer,  the 
difpenfer  of  diflindtion  to  the  ambitious,  of  money  to  the  fordid, 
of  opportunity  to  the  enthufiaftic.  Everywhere  the  church  offers 
its  walls  to  the  frefco-painter.  Palace  and  mufeum,  town-hall  and 
gallery,  open  for  him  their  corridors  and  loggie,  their  halls  and 
ftaircafes.  To  fuch  employment  all  power  that  gives  high  promife 
or  achieves  early  diftindfion  naturally  converges — the  young, 
to  work  under  the  diredf  ion  and  in  aid  of  the  chief  mafter  ;  the 
more  advanced,  as  mafters  themfelves. 

The  clever  young  Englifh  painter  finds  himfelf  called  upon 
to  choofe  between  fevere  monumental  and  abftract  art,  with  ftarv- 
ation  on  the  one  hand,  and  attractive,  cabinet,  and  modifh  art, 
with  employment,  eafe,  and  wealth,  on  the  other. 

His  teaching  has  fitted  him  rather  for  the  latter  than  the 
former,  but  we  will  fuppofe  that  other  and  nobler  influences, 
youthful  afpiration,  travel,  and  enthufiafm  created  by  the  bygone 
grandeur  of  his  art  in  Italy,  or  its  modern  prominence  and  honour 
in  Munich  or  Paris,  have  lifted  him  above  the  mere  Exhibition 
level.  How  long  can  fuch  influences  hold  out  againft  every 
circumftance,  drawing  him  in  the  direction  where  dealers  jingle 
their  purfes,  and  private  purchafers  point  to  the  empty  fpaces  on 
their  walls  ?  The  little  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  public 
work  is  already  appropriated ;  no  new  field  opens.  Is  he  to  work 
and  wait  and  ft arve,  or  to  work  and  win  and  fell  ?  He  thinks 
of  Barry  painting  in  the  Adelphi  in  rags,  and  on  a  diet  of  oat¬ 
meal  porridge ;  of  Hilton  glad  to  eke  out  a  bare  fubfiftence  by 
help  of  his  falary  as  librarian  to  the  Academy ;  of  Haydon  with 
his  grey  hairs  dabbled  in  blood  before  his  Ariftides, — and  he 
turns  from  his  dreams  with  a  figh,  to  feek  for  a  telling  dramatic 
fubjedf ,  or  a  ftory  that  admits  of  pretty  dreffes  and  pretty  faces^ 
for  the  next  Academy  Exhibition.  The  irrefiftible  influence  of 
“  the  demand  ”  in  art  tends  daily  to  ftifle  more  and  more  all 
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afpiration  to  whatever  does  not  appeal  to  immediate  and  ob¬ 
vious  fources  of  pleafure  in  minds  of  no  high  or  fpecial  culture. 
Homely  and  truthful  landfcape,  ftriking  expreffion,  familiar, 
ftirring,  or  moving  incident,  and  efFedfive  ftory,  pretty  faces, 
nurfery,  kitchen,  and  cottage  fcenes,  tend  more  and  more  to 
become  the  ftaple  of  Englifh  art.  There  are  more  and  richer 
purchafers  for  fuch  wares  than  ever.  Within  the  prefent  ge¬ 
neration  the  patronage  of  living  art  has  become  tenfold  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Prices  have  rifen  as 
patrons  have  increafed.  The  nobleman,  as  a  rule,  is  no  longer 
the  principal  pidture-buyer.  He  is  content  with  his  family 
portraits  and  the  gallery  that  his  travelled  grandfather  got  to¬ 
gether.  The  great  manufadfuring  and  trading  diftridfs  now 
open  the  beft  pidfure  markets.  The  overflowings  of  the  wealth 
realized  in  Lancafhire  mills,  and  Liverpool  or  London  offices, 
and  Gloucefterfhire  forges,  are  invefted  in  pidtures.  Love 
of  art,  in  fome  cafes  ;  oftentation,  and  the  notion  that  a 
gallery  of  pidfures  is  the  becoming  appendage  of  a  fine  houfe, 
in  more ;  coupled  with  a  keen  eye  to  bufinefs,  in  mofl:  inftances, 
are  the  motives  for  this  kind  of  inveftment,  which  naturally 
flows  to  the  art  of  the  day.  Befides  the  preference  of  the  un¬ 
cultivated  and  natural  taffe  for  modern  over  ancient  pidfures, 
the  fhrewd  buyers  of  this  clafs  naturally  prefer  the  article  that 
can  be  verified  by  the  painter.  They  have  feen  too  much  of 
the  depreciation  of  fecond-rate  and  unauthenticated  ^‘^old  mas¬ 
ters.”  They  are  aware  that  all  the  befl:  old  pidfures  are  already 
catalogued  and  appropriated,  their  whereabouts  known,  their 
value  fettled.  But  well-chofen  modern  pidfures,  even  if  bought 
at  high  prices,  have  hitherto  proved  good  inveftments.  Their 
value  as  yet  is  rifing  at  each  change  of  hands.  They  know  that 
they  can  always  be  turned  into  money.  ^  Buyers  of  this  clafs, 
however,  if  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  the  money-value  of 
good  pidfures  by  living  artifts,  even  when  they  do  not  care  for 
the  pidfures  themfelves,  are  alfo  fhrewd  enough  to  know  that 
they  cannot  truff  their  own  tafte  and  knowledge  in  pidfure-buy- 
ing.  Nor,  if  they  had  the  fkill  to  choofe  pidfures,  have  they 
the  time  to  make  the  round  of  the  Audios.  Hence  the  growth 
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of  the  middle-man  or  pidfure-dealer,  the  chief  channel  between 
the  fupply  and  demand  of  the  induftrial  pi6fure-market.  He 
knows  all  the  painters  in  vogue,  and  has  the  run  of  their  paint¬ 
ing-rooms.  He  is  firft  informed  of  the  works  they  have  in 
hand,  and  watches  their  progrefs.  He  is  affiduous  at  private- 
views  and  pi6fure-fales,  quick  to  pick  up  bargains,  whether  in 
the  fhape  of  young  talent  in  want  of  commiffions  or  ftray  pic¬ 
tures  going  cheap.  He  will  fometimes  daringly  buy  up  recog¬ 
nized  ability,  taking  whatever  it  produces  at  good  and  prompt 
prices, — for  the  dealer  underftands  the  irrehftible  temptation  of 
ready-money  ; — fometimes  he  will  fecure  riling  clevernefs  by  ad¬ 
vances,  well  fecured  on  the  fruit  of  future  labours.  The  buli- 
nefs  of  print-publifhing  has  been  almoft  entirely  abforbed  by 
this  clafs.  The  old-ellablifhed,  ariftocratic  publifhing  houfes 
have  no  chance  againft  thefe  bufy  traders,  with  their  blunt, 
pufhing  ways,  their  fluent  canvaflers,  their  large  “  connexion  ” 
in  the  manufadfuring  diftridts,  and  their  maftery  of  all  the  arts 
of  publicity,  advertifement,  exhibition-rooms,  newfpaper  notice, 
puff  printed  and  puff  oral.  Some  of  the  fpeculations  of  this 
clafs  are  gigantic  in  the  amount  of  capital  really  laid  out 
(though  report,  feduloufly  prompted,  often  largely  exaggerates 
even  the  large  fums  really  paid  for  pi6f  ures  and  copyrights),  and 
the  machinery  brought  into  play  to  fecure  return  for  capital 
with  the  due  profit. 

Public  exhibition  of  Angle  pidlures  has  often  enabled  thefe 
dalhing  fpeculators  to  recoup  themfelves  the  thoufands  paid  to 
the  painter,  before  the  price  of  a  Angle  print  comes  in ;  fub- 
fcriptions  for  prints  are  canvafled  for  even  before  either  pidlure 
or  plate  is  begun,  fo  that  the  fubfcriber  fpeculates  as  well  as  the 
publifher,  on  the  ftrength  of  his  confidence  in  the  latter,  and' 
his  faith  in  the  terms  of  his  profpedlus.  Of  courfe  the  eminent 
and  fuccefsful  among  thefe  dealers,  with  the  other  features  of 
the  commercial  charadfer,  as  a  clafs  poflefs  thofe  primary  con¬ 
ditions  of  commercial  fuccefs,  bufinefs-like  fidelity  to  engage¬ 
ments,  and  probity  in  money  dealings. 

Now  England  has  feen  both  great  print  and  pidfure  fpecula¬ 
tions,  and  fuccefsful  exhibitions  of  Angle  pictures,  before  Hogarth 
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tried  both,  and  fucceeded  in  the  former  by  means  the  moft 
legitimate  and  irreproachable.  Boy  dell  launched  a  grand  fpecu- 
lation  in  his  Shakefpere — and  one  that  appears  to  have  been 
prompted  by  refpedf  for  art,  as  well  as  the  fair  tradefmanlike 
dehre  of  profit.  Macklin  followed  fuit  with  his  Bible.  Exhi¬ 
bition*  was  tried  of  the  pidfures  commiffioned  by  Boy  dell  for 
his  undertaking ;  as  afterwards  of  Fufeli’s  illuftrations  to  Milton. 
Haydon  realized  large  fums  from  the  exhibition  of  his  earlier 
pictures,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Chrifh’s  Entry  into  Jeru- 
falem,  and  Lazarus.  But  fuch  {peculations  and  fuch  exhibitions 
— as  regards  the  fpeculativenefs  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  fuccefs 
in  the  other — are  thrown  into  the  fhade  by  what  we  have  feen 
in  our  own  day,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thofe  of  Mr  W.  H.  Hunt’s 
Chrift  difputing  with  the  Doctors,  or  Frith’s  Railway-ftation,  to 
fay  nothing  of  lefs  confpicuous  examples. 

The  dealer  has,  in  fhort,  grown  into  a  new  and  great  power 
in  art.  He  has  brought  with  him  into  the  ftudio  the  money¬ 
making,  fpeculative  fpirit,  in  a  more  prominent,  more  tempting, 
and  more  impofing  form  than  it  ever  wore  there  in  earlier  times. 
He  has  been  the  agent  for  circulating  more  cafh  in  the  bufinefs 
of  pidture-buying  than  was  ever  circulated  before.  He  has 
been  a  liberal  and  ready-money  purchafer  of  pidtures  himfelf, 
and  has  called  a  great  many  fuch  purchafers  into  being,  though 
they  lay  out  their  money  in  his  fhow-room  oftener  than  in  the 
painter’s  ftudio.  The  natural  confequencc  has  followed.  De¬ 
mand  has  created  fupply.  The  Englifh  fchool  was  never  before 
fo  rich  in  painters  of  marked  dexterity,  fkill,  and  ability  to  meet 
even  the  higheft  and  rareft  requirements  of  this  market.  It  is 
very  wide,  and  indeed  omnivorous.  It  will  fwallow  even  the  pro- 
dudfions  of  genius,  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  right  fize  for  the 
drawing-room  or  private  gallery.  All  forms  of  landfcape,  at  home 
or  abroad,  are  “  inquired  after,”  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  the  market. 
Graceful  book-illuft ration  “is  in  brifk  demand.”  Incident  pidtures, 
or  pidtures  from  hiftory  treated  “incidentally,”  are  “lively.”  Pret¬ 
ty  faces,  pretty  draperies,  pretty  groupings,  “  go  off*  at  advanced 

*  The  rooms  fince  ufed  by  the  Britifli  Inftitution  were  built  for  this  purpofe. 
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quotations,”  Domeftic  drama,  efpecially  its  fentiment  and  low 
comedy,  “  commands  a  fteady  price,  with  much  doing.”  Even 
fenfation-fcenes,  and  moments  of  horrible  fufpenfe,  find  ready 
purchafers.  Meanwhile  the  whole  of  that  noblefl:  field  of  art,  the 
fruits  of  which  feed  and  are  fed  by  the  colledh ive  life,  the  pafl:  great- 
nefs,  the  prefent  activity,  the  pride,  gratitude,  joy,  or  forrow  of 
the  nation,  lies  fallow.  There  is  no  demand  in  the  popular 
pidfure  market  for  anything  that  minifters  to  the  million,  that 
contributes  to  the  delight,  appeals  to  the  feeling,  or  forwards  the 
culture  of  “the  mafies,”  confidered  colledfively. 

Hifiory,  largely  conceived,  ftately  commemoration  of  men  or 
events,  eredfion  and  fplendid  decoration  of  warlike,  political,  or 
induftrial  monuments,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  are  not  here  in 
queftion.  What  pleafes  the  eye,  fpeaks  to  fome  feeling  or  fafhion 
of  the  time,  fatisfies  the  tafte,  ftimulates  the  fancy,  or  tickles  the 
fenfes  of  the  private  purchafer,  or  in  other  cafes,  what  merely 
gratifies  his  pride,  feeds  his  fenfe  of  importance,  and  helps  to  fur- 
nifh  his  rooms,  is  here  in  demand.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
great,  grievous,  and  growing  evil.  Others  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion ;  may  think  that  this  private  and  bourgeois  art  is  the 
proper  and  deftined  work  of  the  Englilh  fchool ;  may  doubt  the 
pofiibility  or  difpute  the  defirablenefs  of  refloring  art  to  its  earlier 
fun dt ions,  as  a  means  of  popular  culture,  an  organ  of  national 
feeling,  a  channel  of  national  fentiment,  or  an  expreffion  of 
national  grcatncfs. 

Without  fetting  ourfelves  to  determine  between  thefe  two 
views,  we  would  at  prefent  only  point  out  that,  as  we  embrace 
one  or  the  other,  we  fhall  accept  one  of  two  refults.  In  the  one 
cafe  we  muff  be  fatisfied  to  leave  art  as  it  is,  all  but  exclufively 
at  the  mercy  of  the  private  market,  which  as  it  widens  will  ab- 
forb  more  and  more  into  its  vortex  all  rifing  ability  that  will  do 
its  work,  leaving  difFerently-conff  ituted  genius  either  without  em¬ 
ployment  altogether,  to  exhauft  itfelf  in  the  unavailing  ftruggle 
with  circumftances,  or  with  fuch  fcanty  employment  as  is  afforded 
by  the  beginnings  of  public  and  decorative  art  among  us,  or, 
if  happily  it  be  more  adaptive  and  pliant,  to  leave  painting  for 
other  modes  of  creation.  In  the  other  cafe,  we  mufi;  do  our 
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beft  to  widen  all  exifting  fields,  and  to  open  new  channels  for 
the  employment  of  that  rarer  power  which  can  grapple  with 
large  decorative  and  commemorative  work,  which  can  rife  to  the 
demands  of  fubjedfs  of  wide  national  intereft,  and  invent  modes 
of  expreffion  through  painting  for  great  cycles  or  events  of 
national  hiflory,  induftry,  and  invention. 

The  prefent  appears  to  be  one  of  thofe  moments,  at  which 
fome  really  fruitful  and  efFedfive  effort  might  be  made,  fup- 
pofing  it  decided  that  art  has  a  public  work  to  do,  and  that  fuch 
work,  well  done,  is  her  nobleft.  The  late  Prince  Confort  led  the 
•way  by  his  Commiffions  for  frefcoes  in  the  Garden  Houfe  at 
Buckingham  Palace,*  and  by  his  encouragement  of  the  plans 
for  decoration  of  the  New  Houfes  of  Parliament.  There  is 
juft  now  a  wide-fpread  feeling  that,  hitherto,  we  have  put  up  with 
unneceflary  uglinefs  in  our  ftreets  and  fquares.  Architedtural 
invention  is  vifibly  at  work,  in  many  cafes  of  both  public  and 
private  buildings,  on  many  villas,  fhops,  warehoufes,  fchools, 
both  in  London  and  the  chief  provincial  towns.  A  fenfe  of  the 
importance  of  colour  is  apparent  with  this  improvement  of  defign 
in  building  and  as  part  of  it.  Coloured  marbles  and  granites, 
various  fhades  of  brick  and  flate,  and  encauftic  tiles,  are  called 
into  play  in  exteriors.  Churches  are  beginning  to  be  decorated, 
not  only  with  carving  and  inlay  in  wood  and  ftone,  with  orna¬ 
mental  metal  work  and  painted  glafs,  but  with  mural  pidfures 
and  altar-pieces  in  frefco  or  oil.'|~  Even  fecular  buildings,  as 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  and  the  Union  rooms  at  Oxford,  are  receiving 
decorations  in  frefco  or  diftemper.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the 
public  to  contribute  funds  for  the  decoration  of  the  apfe  of  St 
Paul’s  with  mofaics. 


*  The  works  confided  to  painters  and 
fculptors  in  the  New  Palace  of  the  nation 
at  Weftminftcr  afford  the  firft  inftance  of  a 
diftinft  dedication  of  public  money  to  a 
fuftained  decorative  undertaking,  and  are 
likely  to  be  as  ufeful  for  warning  as  for 
example. 

•f  As  examples  may  be  mentioned, 
Mr  Dyce’s  decorative  piflures  in  the  Mar¬ 


garet  Street  Chapel  ;  Mr  Watts’s  frefco 
over  the  chancel  arch  of  the  church  built 
by  the  Miffes  Monk  in  Pimlico  ;  Mr  E. 
Armitage’s  frefcoes  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St  John,  at  Iflington  ;  Mr  Ros- 
fetti’s  altar-piece  at  Llandaff  Cathedral, 
and  Mr  Leighton’s  at  the  church  of  Lynd- 
hurft  in  the  New  Foreft. 
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It  is  true  that  fome  of  thefe  attempts  have  been  more  fruit¬ 
ful  in  difappointment  than  in  triumph :  that  the  frefcoes  in  the 
Poets’  Corridor  are,  many  of  them,  already  difappearing  from 
the  walls,  and  that  moft  of  thofe  executed  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  the  Peers’  and  the  Commons’  Corridor,  fhow  marks  of 
injury  or  fymptoms  of  decay.  Opinions  differ,  it  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  fay,  as  to  the  merit  of  thefe  firft  attempts  at  frefco- 
decoration.  But  that  is  natural ;  and  even  confiderable  abfence 
of  merit  and  pofitive  blundering  in  the  firft  fteps  of  an  under¬ 
taking  fo  without  example  among  us,  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expedted.  And  we  can  by  no  means  fhare  the 
opinions  which  have  been  freely  expreffed  as  to  the  demerits  of 
thefe  frefcoes.  They  are  far  fuperior,  as  a  rule,  to  the  earlier  at¬ 
tempts  at  frefco  by  the  painters  of  Munich,  and  fome  of  them 
rank  high  in  pofitive  qualities  of  decorative  defign.  Mr  Maclife 
has  at  laft  found  the  appropriate  field  for  his  talents  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Gallery,  and,  in  his  Death  of  Nelfon,  promiles  to  furpafs 
even  his  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  Waterloo. 
The  public  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  judge  of  the  rooms 
entrufted  for  frefco  decoration  to  Dyce  and  Herbert. 

It  is  remarkable  and  encouraging  to  find  not  only  profeflional 
painters  but  amateurs,  alfo,  undertaking  extenfive  and  elaborate 
works  of  decoration.  Belides  the  roof-paintings  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
left  incomplete  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr  L’Eftrange ;  and 
the  complete  decoration — not  the  frefco  painting  only,  but  all 
the  ornamental  work,  whether  of  ftone,  wood,  glafs,  or  metal — of 
the  church  at  Highnam  Court,  Gloucefterfhire,  by  Mr  Gambler 
Parry  (who  has  now  gallantly  undertaken  the  completion  of  Mr 
L’Eftrange’s  defigns  at  Ely),  the  moft  complete  work  of  artiftic 
houfe  decoration  yet  undertaken  is  that  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindfay, 
now  in  progrefs  in  the  manfion  of  Mr  Holford  in  Park  Lane. 
His  defigns  for  this  work  fhow  that  Sir  Coutts  Lindfay  has  found¬ 
ed  his  conception  of  what  fuch  decoration  ought  to  be,  on  intelli¬ 
gent  ftudy  of  the  moft  confummate  examples  of  the  Raphael- 
efque  period. 

Mr  Watts  fome  years  ago  executed,  on  the  walls  of  a  houfe  in 
Carlton  Terrace  (then  belonging  to  Earl  Somers),  the  only  de- 
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corative  frefcoes^  fo  far  as  we  know,  as  yet  executed  in  a  private 
houfe  in  this  country.  Fullasthefe  frefcoes  are  of  noble  qualities, 
like  all  this  great  painter’s  works,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
experimental.  Far  finer  and  completer  achievements  in  defign 
than  thefe — though  the  execution  in  oil  on  an  unprepared  wall 
condemns  them,  we  fear,  to  early  decay — are  the  groups  by  Mr 
Watts  illuftrating  the  progrefs  of  Empire,  on  the  walls  of  a  room 
in  Little  Holland  _Houfe.  If  thefe  works  were  as  durable  in 
material  as  they  are  grand  in  charadter,  they  would  take  their 
place,  we  are  confident,  among  the  mofl:  prized  examples  of 
decorative  abftradf  wall-painting  in  the  world. 

Nor  fhould  we  omit  to  notice  here,  what  has  never  yet,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  received  due  recognition,  the  commifiion  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan  to  Mr  W.  B.  Scott  (and  completed  more 
than  two  years  ago)  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  his  North¬ 
umbrian  manfion  of  Wallington.  This  commifiion  was  for 
a  feries  of  fcenes  illuftrative  of  the  barbarizing  and  civilizing  in¬ 
fluences  of  Northumbrian  hiftory,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Thefe  Mr  Scott  has  executed  in  oil  colour,  with  an  unfhining 
medium,  fo  that  the  effefit  nearly  refembles  frefco.  The  defigns 
reprefent,  I.  An  attack  on  Britifh  fugitives  by  Roman  Legion¬ 
aries :  II.  A  fcene  in  the  building  of  the  Roman  Wall:  III. 
The  acceptance  of  the  bifhopric  of  Northumbria  from  Egbert 
by  St  Cuthbert :  IV.  The  death  of  the  Venerable  Bede:  V.  An 
invafion  of  the  Danes  :  VI.  The  bringing  in  the  Spurs — equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  hint  to  mount  and  ride  on  foray — at  the  dinner  table 
of  a  Border  caftle :  VII.  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  Apoftle  of  the 
North,  taking  down  the  challenger’s  glove  from  the  high  altar  of 
a  Border  church :  and,  VIII.  The  great  coal  and  iron  induftry 
of  the  North,  typified  by  a  fcene  in  an  anchor-fmith’s  or  engine- 
maker’s  forge,  looking  down  on  the  bufy  quay-fide  at  New- 
caftle,  with  fteamers  and  colliers  crowding  the  river,  and  the 
high-level  bridge,  with  its  crolfing  trains.  This  is  the  befl: 
example  we  know  in  this  country  of  a  commifiion,  the  giving 
and  executing  of  which  fhows  thorough  intelligence  of  one  of 
the- worthieft  functions  of  art  at  this  day,  in  both  patron  and 
painter.  But  well-houfed  as  the  feries  is  round  the  walls  of 
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the  Hall  at  Wallington,  how  much  more  would  it  have  been  in 
place  in  fome  great  public  room — fay  the  central  Exchange,  or 
the  Hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society — at  New- 
caftle ! 

From  the  above  imperfedt  record  it  will  be  feen  that  England 
is  no  longer  reduced  to  Barry’s  “  Progrefs  of  Civilization,”  round 
the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  as  its  foli- 
tary  example  of  decorative  dehgn,  largely  planned,  and  embody¬ 
ing  fome  thought  worthy  of  an  imaginative  painter,  a  fine  fite, 
and  a  cultivated  people. 

Still  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the  threfhold  of  this  field  of  art, 
and  if,  as  we  believe,  that  field  muft  be  cultivated  before  Paint¬ 
ing  can  fulfil  its  capacity  of  development,  and  take  its  due 
place  in  England,  it  behoves  us  to  conhder  how  far  our  fociety, 
ufages,  and  outward  conditions  of  life  give  the  painter  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  this  ufe  of  his  powers.  The  State  is  already  giving 
fuch  opportunities  in  the  New  Houfes  of  Parliament.  It  may  be 
able  to  extend  thefe,  as  the  work  comes  to  be  better  underftood, 
its  technical  methods  more  fettled,  and,  above  all,  as  the  employ¬ 
ment  comes  to  be  better  diftributed, — an  artift  being  trufted  to 
defign  and  execute  the  whole  of  the  decorative  work  of  a  room, 
or  portion  of  the  building,  inftead  of  having  a  commiffion  for  a 
fingle  picture,  or  a  number  of  detached  pidtures.  The  beffc 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  that  this  fhould  compel  him 
to  employ  pupils  as  affiftants,  for  this  is  probably  the  fureft  and 
fafeft  road  to  a  founder  teaching  and  training  of  the  painter,  and 
to  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  fecondary  or  purely  orna¬ 
mental  work  of  decoration,  with  its  higher  or  more  epical  work  in 
the  pidhures.  And  at  this  point  we  muft  put  in  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  againft  that  undue  and  moft  fatal  feparation  of  thefe  branches 
which  opens  the  wideft  poffible  gulf  between  art-workman  and 
artift,  fo  impairing  in  the  former  his  due  refpedt  for  his  work, 
and  lowering  the  height  of  his  aim,  and  leading  the  latter  to 
fhrink  from  all  that  aflbciates  his  art  with  application  to  ufe. 
In  all  times  when  art  has  been  living,  creative,  and  truly  powerful, 
the  alTociation  of  the  art-craftsman  and  the  artift  proper  has  been 
clofeft.  In  many  periods  and  countries,  as  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Italy,  during  the  13th,  14th,  and  great  part  of  the  15  th 
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centuries,  the  two  almoft  paffed  into  each  other ;  and  all  know 
how  the  goldfmith’s  craft  fupplied  moft  of  the  diftinguifhed 
Florentine  painters  and  fculptors  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Medici.  In  connexion  with  this  point,  a  word  of  hearty,  though, 
alas,  pofthumous,  recognition  is  due  to  John  Thomas,  the  fculptor 
of  the  decorative  ftatues  and  ornamentation  of  the  Palace  at 
Weftminfter;  and  the  deligner,  behdes,  of  more  artiftic  decorative 
work  in  ftone  and  marble  than  has  come  from  any  other  Eng- 
lifh  brain  and  hand.  Had  art  been  in  a  found  ftate  in  England, 
had  its  inftitutions  anfwered  their  purpofe  and  true  functions,  J ohn 
Thomas  would  have  been  a  member,  and  not  the  leaft  honoured 
member,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  not  by  virtue  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  fculptor,  but  for  his  merits  as  a  decorative  deligner  in 
plaftic  materials.  The  Academy,  as  now  conftituted,  has  no  place 
for  fuch  a  man ;  and  Thomas  died,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  great 
meafure  of  heart-break  and  difappointment  at  the  unfuccefsful 
refult  of  his  ftruggle  to  obtain  recognition  and  honour  as  “  a  fculp¬ 
tor,”  in  the  fenfe  attached  to  the  word  by  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Britilh  public. 

Belides  the  work  in  progrefs  at  the  New  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
and  other  Government  work,  (hitherto  confined,  however,  to 
architedf  and  fculptor,  in  the  way  of  public  buildings  and  foun¬ 
tains,)  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  fanrit ioning  and  reward¬ 
ing  Mr  Watts’s  noble  frefco  (the  School  of  Legiflation),  have  fet 
an  example  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  find  imitation  in  the  other 
learned  focieties  of  the  Law.  Surely  we  lhall  never  again  fee 
fuch  decoration  reforted  to  as  has  been  thought  good  enough 
for  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  ftill  worfe,  the  Coal  Exchange. 
The  Corporation  of  London  has  given  a  feries  of  commiffions  to 
our  fculptors  for  ftatues  to  ornament  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the 
Manfion  Houfe ;  why  Ihould  not  this  be  followed  by  a  commif- 
fion  for  the  decoration  of  Guildhall  with  frefcoes,  illuftrative  of 
the  chief  events  of  hiftory  afihciated  with  the  building  ?  Why 
fhould  we  defpair  of  fome  day  feeing  the  fpace  under  the 
windows  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  evidently  left  vacant  by  the 
defigner  for  painted  wood-work,  or  tapeftries  of  arras,  filled 
up  by  a  feries  of  great  defigns,  in  frefco  or  ftereochrome, 
fetting  out  the  moft  eventful  fcenes  which  have  pafl'ed  with- 
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in  thofe  ftately  walls  ?  Is  it  hopelefs  to  expe6l  that  the 
Town  Councils  of  fuch  cities  as  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
Liverpool  and  Manchefter,  Leeds  and  Glafgow,  Briftol  and 
Birmingham,  and  the  conftituencies  who  eledt  them,  will  not 
always  conhder  it  an  intolerable  wafte  of  rates  to  commiffion 
painters,  as  they  now  commiffion  architedhs  and  fculptors  ?  Is  it 
quite  paft  praying  for  that  the  walls  of  fuch  edifices  as  St 
George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool,  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Leeds,  the 
Free-trade  Hall  at  Manchefter,  may  one  day  receive  the  decor¬ 
ation  of  colour,  in  the  ffiape  of  noble  commemorative  and  illus¬ 
trative  deftgns  ?  The  mind  cannot  exhauft  the  range  of  ftibjedfs 
which  fuggeft  themfelves  as  appropriate  to  fuch  fttes,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Commerce,  Induftry,  and  Invention.  And  if  municipal¬ 
ities,  with  the  good-will  of  their  conftituents,  were  once  to  point 
the  way  to  fuch  an  appropriation  of  their  funds,  we  might  count 
on  the  munificence  of  individuals  to  better  the  example.  In  a 
country  where  fuch  men  as  the  W.  Browns  and  Croffleys  are 
rather  confpicuous  inftances  than  exceptions,  we  may  be  hire  that 
if  noble  gifts  of  public  or  decorative  art  are  unknown,  it  is  be- 
caufe  even  the  minds,  moft  infpired  by  liberality  and  public  fpirit, 
have  not  yet  conceived  of  art  as  poffeffing  any  poffible  public 
fundtion,  beyond  the  pleafure  that  may  be  given  by  pretty  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  public  gallery.  So  foon  as  paintings  on  a  great  fcale,  and 
with  a  national  aim  and  intereft,  come  to  be  confidered  as  fources 
of  general  culture  and  enjoyment,  juft  as  public  libraries  and  pub¬ 
lic  parks  are  now,  we  ffiall  have  the  patriotic  munificence  of  the 
time  placing  the  firft  of  thefe  fources  of  refinement  within  reach 
of  the  million,  as  it  has  already  placed  the  other.  The  enthufiaft 
may  even  dream  of  days  of  confolidated  management,  diminiffied 
competition,  and  reduced  law-expenfes,  which  ffiould  render  it 
poffible  for  railway  diredtors  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  clothing 
of  the  vaft  wall  fpace  of  Eufton  Square  or  Paddington  Station, 
with  noble  forms  and  glorious  colour.  But  as  things  now  are, 
with  the  average  of  railway  dividends  under  four  per  cent.,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  anfwer  of  the  North-Weftern  diredfors  to  the 
liberal  offer  of  Mr  Watts  to  decorate  with  frefcoes  the  walls  of 
the  great  room  at  Eufton  Square  if  they  would  be  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  fcaffolding  and  materials,  ffiould  have  been,  that  in  the 
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prefent  ftate  of  railway  property,  they  did  not  think  themfelves 
juftified  in  incurring  even  this  much  outlay  for  fine  art. 

In  the  fame  direction  with  the  beginnings  of  public  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  artift,  already  made  or  contemplated,  are  working  the 
Schools  of  Delign,  eftablifhed  through  the  country  in  connexion 
with  the  department  of  Science  and  Art;  and  ftill  more  the 
Mufeum  of  the  a6f  ive  department  at  South  Kenfington,  and  the 
Exhibitions  in  more  or  lefs  diredt  connexion  with  it,  as  thofe  of 
the  Architectural  AfTociation,  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Fine 
Arts  Club,  and  fuch  Exhibitions  as  that  unequalled  fhow  of  rare 
and  precious  objeCts  of  art-workmanfhip  lent  by  their  owners  laft 
year.  It  is  difficult  to  over-eftimate  all  that  has  been  done  by  this 
department  and  its  fchools  to  popularize  and  fpread  the  reliffi 
for  art ;  and  though  its  primary  purpofe  is  to  fofter  and  encour¬ 
age  the  arts  of  induftrial  defign,  this  cannot  be  done  without 
diffeminating  knowledge  and  tafte  of  Fine  Art  proper,  without 
cultivating  the  perception  of  form  and  colour,  and  familiarizing 
the  public  mind  with  the  conception  of  art  as  a  national  bufinefs 
and  concern.  The  plan  for  the  decoration  in  mofaic  of  the 
external  arches  of  the  picture  gallery  of  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  building,  ffiould  it  ever  be  carried  out,  will  prove  the  moft 
important  ftep,  perhaps,  yet  taken  in  the  way  of  fuch  public 
employment  of  painting  as  we  defiderate. 

W e  think  it  fortunate  that  while  this  movement  is  vifibly  ftir- 
ring  in  all  directions,  a  commiffion  ffiould  have  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the  relations  of  the  Royal  Academy 
to  the  art  of  the  country,  the  teaching  of  its  fchools,  and  the  degree 
in  which,  as  at  prefent  conftituted,  it  fulfils  the  intentions  fet  forth 
by  its  founders,  and  the  means  by  which,  if  it  fail  to  fatisfy  fair  re¬ 
quirements  as  the  great  council  and  teacher  of  art  in  England,  it 
may  befl;  be  brought  into  a  pofition  to  meet  thefe  requirements. 

We  might  expatiate  at  length  on  this  fubjeCt,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  wait  till  the  report  of  the  Commiffion  has  appeared.  If, 
in  conclufion,  it  be  afked  whether  this  country  pofleffes  the  men 
qualified  to  lead  our  art  into  the  loftier  and  wider  path  to  which 
we  have  been  pointing,  as  the  road  to  nobler  achievement  than 
any  that  private  patronage  can  ever  propofe  to  the  painter,  we 
believe  the  anfwer  may  fafely  be  given  in  the  affirmative. 
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With  fuch  a  guiding  head  as  the  Prelident  of  the  Royal 
Academy, — of  a  tafte  fo  thoroughly  cultivated,  of  fuch  wide  and 
found  knowledge,  both  of  mafters,  fchools,  and  methods, — with 
men  of  fuch  proved  power  for  large  work  as  Maclife,  Landfeer, 
Dyce,  Cope,  Watts,  Herbert,  Ward,  Elmore,  Leighton,  Millais, 
Armitage,  Hunt,  Horfley,  Phillip,  Poole,  O’Neill,  F.  Goodall, 
Rofletti,  F.  M.  Brown,  Lucy,  Scott,  and  G.  H.  and  W.  C. 
Thomas, — to  fay  nothing  of  younger  men  as  yet  untried  in  art  of 
the  kind,  and  on  the  fcale  required  for  public  purpofes,  but 
whofe  powers  only  need  the  demand  to  rife  to  the  height  of  the 
new  opportunity, — we  do  not  doubt  that  Englifh  art  might  ere 
long  achieve  triumphs  in  the  domain  of  public  employment,  not 
lefs  great  than  it  has  already  won  in  that  of  private  patronage. 

It  may  feem  ftartling  at  firft  light,  but  we  cannot  but  think 
that  a  great  power  for  vigorous  hiftorical  work  on  a  large  fcale 
is  lying  dormant  in  men  like  Tenniel,  Cattermole,  Gilbert,  Louis 
Haghe,  E.  Corbould,  and  other  of  our  book-illullrators  and 
water-colour  painters. 

The  chief  difficulty  at  prefent,  fuppoling  all  other  conditions 
fecLired,  would  be  to  ftrengthen  our  painters  againft  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  large  gains  offered  by  the  dealer  and  private  pur- 
chafer.  But  we  believe  that  even  the  men  moft  acceffible  to 
fuch  temptation  would  gladly  forfeit  the  opportunity  of  larger 
earnings  for  a  time  in  order  to  affociate  their  names  with  fome 
memorable  public  work,  and  fo  to  extend  the  glory  of  their 
country  to  the  only  domain  of  art  in  which  Ihe  has  as  yet  won 
no  recognition.* 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  expreffion  of  this  faith — for 
it  is  more  than  a  hope — is  a  not  unbecoming  introdudlion  to 
the  public  of  this,  the  firft  quarterly  periodical  fpecially  devoted 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  which  has  appeared  in  England. 

Tom  Taylor. 


*  We  do  not  know  where  the  reader  will 
find  more  found  thought  on  the  fubjefl  of 
the  public  employment  of  artifts  in  Eng¬ 
land,  compreffed  into  briefer  compafs,  than 


in  a  paper  by  Mr  G.  F.  Watts,  appended 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  Autobiograpliy 
of  Haydon,  2nd  edition. 


THE  “RAPHAEL  COLLECTION”  OF  H.R.H. 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 


By  Dr  E.  Becker  aiid  C.  Ruland,  YLsol.,  formerly 
Lib)  •arians  to  H.R.H. 


The  Royal  collection  of  prints  at  Windfor  Caftle  as  it  was 
left  by  George  III.  confifted  for  the  moft  part  of  engraved  por¬ 
traits  ;  but  there  were  behdes  collections  of  works  of  engravers, 
as  A.  DUrer,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  W.  Hollar,  Callot,  &c.,  fimdry 
volumes  containing  prints,  chiefly  by  old  mafters,  after  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  the  Caracci,  Guido,  Guercino,  Rubens,  &c.,  in 
which  however  no  fyftematic  attempt  to  illuftrate  the  genius  or 
hiftory  of  thefe  feveral  mafters  had  been  made. 

The  Prince  Confort’s  flrft  efforts  were  direCted  to  the  recall¬ 
ing  of  this  accumulation  of  material,  and  after  having  made  a 
fatisfaCfory  commencement  with  the  engraved  portraits,  his  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  to  the  prints  which  might  be  made  available 
for  the  illuftration  of  the  hiftory  of  Art ;  the  works  of  engravers, 
as  fuch,  not  requiring  very  fpecial  or  feientifle  care. 

Here  it  was  but  too  evident  that  a  great  increafe  in  the 
number  of  the  prints  and  a  vaft  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
them  was  indifpenfably  neceflTary.  It  therefore  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  beft  method  of  procedure  would  not  be,  in 
the  flrft  inftance,  to  feleCf  one  of  the  greater  mafters,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  growth  and  progrefs  of  his  genius  as  completely  as 
polflble,  rather  than  to  attempt  the  exhibition  of  the  growth  and 
progrefs  of  art  generally. 

Leaving  therefore  the  works  of  the  mafters  of  the  various 
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fchools  to  be  illuftrated  by  what  may  be  called  cafual  acceffions 
to  the  general  colledhion,  the  Prince  chofe  that  mafter  for  whom 
he  had  always  entertained  the  ftrongeft  prediledfion,  and  whofe 
place  at  the  head  of  the  artifts  of  all  fchools  and  all  times  few 
will  difpute — Raphael.  And  he  hoped^  after  two  or  three 
years  devoted  to  his  works,  to  be  able  to  take  up  in  fucceffion 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  to  elucidate  the 
development  of  their  gigantic  powers  in  a  hmilar  manner. 

The  Prince  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  Raphael  as  the 
firft  mafter  whofe  works  were  to  be  illuftrated  in  this  complete 
manner,  lince  there  exifts  in  Paffavant’s  “  Rafael  von  Urhino 
und  fein  Vater  Giovanni  Santi  ”  precifely  the  guide-book  which 
was  required  for  fuch  an  enterprife.  The  fecond  volume  of  this 
work  (in  which  were  accumulated  the  refults  of  twenty  years  of 
mod:  confcientious  ftudy)  contains  nearly  a  perfedt  lift  of  all 
the  known  works  of  Raphael,  with  the  hiftory  and  defcription 
of  each,  and  thus  ferved  to  diredl  the  Prince  both  in  the  re- 
quihte  refearch  and  in  the  claffification  of  the  materials  which 
were  obtained. 

The  general  dehgn  of  the  Prince  was  to  procure  the  belt  pof- 
fible  reprefentation  of  every  pidfure  or  other  work  of  the  mafter, 
whether  it  were  an  engraving,  a  lithograph,  or  a  photograph ; 
and  to  arrange  with  each  the  drawings  and  ftudies  for  it.  By 
thefe  means  he  hoped  to  exhibit  the  entire  progrefs  of  this  con- 
fummatc  artift  from  his  early  years,  in  which  his  paintings  are 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  his  teacher,  Pietro 
Perugino;  through  the  period  in  which,  whihl  he  lived  at  Florence, 
Leonardo  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  exercifed  fo  happy  an  influence 
upon  him ;  till  we  find  him  in  the  perfedf  flower  of  his  genius 
at  Rome,  no  unfuccefsful  rival  of  Michael  Angelo  himfelf,  and 
entrufted  with  the  great  works  in  the  Vatican  by  the  Popes 
Julius  11.  and  Leo  X. 

The  plan  was  formed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1852,  and 
a  commencement  was  made  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  following 
February,  when  every  engraving  adapted  to  the  purpofe  which 
could  then  be  purchafed  was  bought.  After  proceeding  thus 
for  fome  time,  it  was  found  that  a  great  number  of  pidlures 
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exifted  of  which  no  engraving  or  lithograph  had  ever  been  pub- 
lifhed.  In  thefe  inftances  the  newly-invented  art  of  photography 
was  reforted  to.  And  all  the  influence  which  the  high  pofition 
of  the  Prince  and  his  relations  with  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  his  well-known  devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  could  give 
him,  was  employed  to  procure  photographic  copies  of  thefe  un¬ 
engraved  pictures,  wherever  they  could  be  met  with,  in  public 
or  private  colledfions,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  poffeflbrs  or  truftees  of  thefe 
treafures,  who  generally  mofl  willingly  entrufted  them  to  the 
photographers  commiflioned  by  the  Prince,  there  are  now  few 
known  or  important  paintings  which  are  not  reprefented  in  the 
Raphael  collection  at  Windfor.* 

Whilft  this  feries  of  copies  of  Raphael’s  pi6f  ures  was  thus  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  completenefs,  it  was  with  the  profoundeft  intereft 
that  the  Prince  compared  the  original  drawings  of  Raphael  in 
the  Royal  collection  with  the  paintings  to  which  they  were  re¬ 
lated.  Such  a  comparifon  difplayed  the  amount  of  confcientious 
care  expended  on  the  preparation  of  thefe  piCiures.  It  fhowed 
how  diligently  the  mafter  fketched  beforehand,  now  the  general 
treatment  of  his  fubjeCt,  now  the  nude  figures,  and  now  the 
drapery.  What  leffons  in  art,  too,  might  not  be  learned  by 
placing  befide  any  one  of  his  pictures  an  original  flcetch  of  its 
compofition,  which  he  had  abandoned  in  confequence  of  his 
fubfequeiit  ftudies,  that  led  him  to  adopt  a  totally  different 
arrangement  of  the  principal  figures  ! 

Thefe  remarks,  referring  to  the  original  drawings  of  Raphael, 
apply  with  fcarcely  diminifhed  force  to  well-executed  fac-fimiles 
of  them,  and  fo  the  purpofe  arofe  in  the  Prince’s  mind  of  adding 
to  the  collection  he  had  already  formed  whatever  reproductions 
of  thefe  drawings  he  might  be  able  to  obtain.  He  therefore 
reforted  in  the  firff  inftance  to  publications  like  the  “  Cabinet 
Crozat,”  the  engraved  imitations  of  ancient  drawings  by  Picart, 


*  In  foine  cafes  where  the  tone  of  the 
plclure  was  fuch  as  to  give  little  more  than 
the  outlines,  the  photograph  w'as  touched 


after  the  original  by  a  competent  artift,  in 
order  to  infure  as  truthful  a  reprefentatlon 
as  pofTible 
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Rogers,  Mulinari,  Preftel,  Metz,  Ottley,  St  Morys,  Celotti,  and 
Forfter,  the  “  Lawrence  Gallery,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Raphael  drawings  in  all  thefe  works,  however,  amounted 
to  but  a  fmall  number  of  thofe  known  to  exift,  and  which 
Paffavant  had  carefully  defcribed  from  notes  taken  by  himfelf, 
in  mufeums  and  private  colledbions  in  every  part  of  Europe.  It 
was  neceffary  therefore  to  devife  means  for  procuring  copies  of 
thefe. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  the  Prince  in  this  diredfion  was  to 
have  all  the  drawings  afcribed  to  Raphael  in  the  Royal  colledf  ion 
photographed.  Some  of  thefe  had  been  reproduced  at  an  earlier 
date  in  engraved  fac-hmiles,  and  thus  it  was  eafy  to  compare 
the  merits  of  thefe  two  methods  of  reprefenting  the  drawings  of 
the  old  mafters.  The  fuperiority  was  found  clearly  to  be  with 
the  photograph,  which  exhibited  every  minuteft  trait  of  the 
artift’s  pen  or  pencil,  but  in  the  exifting  ftage  of  the  art  of 
photographing,  the  engraved  fac-hmile  had  at  leaf!  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  reprefenting  the  general  appearance  and  colours  of 
the  original. 

The  Prince  next  proceeded  to  invite  the  pofTeflbrs  of  private 
colledlions,  and  the  truftees  and  councils  of  public  ones,  to 
follow  the  example  which  he  had  fet  with  the  Windfor  drawings  ; 
and  in  moft  cafes  he  offered  the  photographs  of  thefe  in  ex¬ 
change  for  photographs  of  their  Raphael  drawings.  And  this 
he  did  not  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  materials  for  his 
great  undertaking,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  found  that  the  inducement 
thus  prefented  was  generally  fufficient  to  lead  to  the  photograph¬ 
ing  of  the  drawings,  which  were  by  this  means  made  accelhble 
to  the  public  at  large. 

Different  plans  had  to  be  purfued  and  different  refults  were 
arrived  at  in  the  efforts  made  to  fecure  thefe  objedfs.  In  fome 
inftances  the  Prince  obtained  permiffion  to  take  photographic 
negatives  of  the  drawings,  from  which  he  was  permitted  to  print 
no  more  copies  than  were  required  for  his  own  colledfion.  In 
other  cafes  the  poffeffors  of  the  drawings  had  them  photographed 
at  their  own  coft,  but  retained  the  negatives,  and  did  not  allow 
any  copies  to  be  produced  for  general  fale.  Some  public 
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galleries  and  inftitutions  liberally  undertook  the  photographing 
and  publilhing  of  their  own  drawings ;  whiKl  others  gave  per- 
miffion  to  a  photographer  or  publidier  to  undertake  this  at  his 
own  rifk. 

Having  fucceeded  in  obtaining  the  photographing  of  other 
colledhions  of  drawings,  to  a  fufhcient  extent  to  juftify  the  hope 
that  others  would  be  photographed  without  his  perfonal  inter¬ 
vention,  the  Prince  gave  the  negatives  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Royal  colledhion  to  the  South  Kenlington  Mufeum,  in  order 
that  copies  of  them  might  be  made  immediately  acceffible  to 
the  public  at  the  cheapeft  poffible  coft.* 

As  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  labours,  which  extended  over  many 
years,  the  Prince  enjoyed  the  fatisfadfion,  before  his  too  early 
death,  of  feeing  the  drawings  by  Raphael  in  almofi:  all  the  great 
mufeums  throughout  Europe  photographed,  and  in  numerous 
inftances  made  acceffible  to  the  public. 

The  following  lift  gives  the  names  of  the  chief  collections 
which  have  thus  been  photographed,  and  the  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  in  each  which,  with  more  or  lefs  correCfnefs,  have  been 
afcribed  to  Raphael.^  The  afterifk  prefixed  ffiows  that  the 
drawings  may  be  purchafed. 


*  Oxford 

Univerfity  Colledlion 

140 

— 

Colledfion  at  Chrillchurch  College  .  .  .  .  . 

10 

— 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wellefley^s  Colledlion  .  . 

16 

*  Windfor 

Royal  Collection 

48 

London 

Britifh  Mufeum  (a  few  of  thefe  have  been  pub- 

liflied) 

37 

Mifs  Woodburn^s  Collection  (the  drawings  in 
this  Colleffion  were  fold  by  auffion  in  i860, 
and  have  been  difperfed.  Ten  were  bought 
by  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  The  greater  part 

*  Thefe  negatives  have  now  been  placed 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windfor,  the 
Mufeum  having  difcontinued  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  photographs,  and  preparations 
having  been  made  by  the  command  of  the 
Prince  to  publith  photographic  fac-fimiles 
(but  printed  by  fome  carbon,  or  permanent 


procefs)  of  all  the  choicer  drawings  in  the 
Royal  Colleftion. 

■f  The  aftual  value  of  thefe  numbers 
maybe  eftimated  by  the  difference  between 
the  48  here  (fated  to  be  in  the  Royal  Col- 
le6lion,  and  the  number  defcribed  by  Paf- 
favant  as  genuine — no  more  than  19. 
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of  the  Raphael  drawings  were  photograph¬ 
ed  for  the  Prince^  but  none  of  them  were 


publhhed)  .  .  .  .  .  .  about  70 

—  Mr  W.  RulfelPs  Colledlion  .  .  .  .  3 

—  Mr  J.  C.  Robinfon^s  Colledfion  .  .  .  .  12 

Chatfworth  Duke  of  Devonflnre’s  Colledfion  .  .  .  .  9 

Twickenham  Due  d’Aumale^s  Colledfion  .  .  .  .  ii 

*  Venice  Accademia  di  belle  Arti  .  .  .  .  .  .  loi 

*  Florence  Galleria  degli  Uffizii  .  .  .  .  .  .  31 

*  —  —  di  belle  Arti  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

*  Turin  Royal  Mufeum  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  15  (?) 

*  Vienna  Colledfion  formed  by  Archduke  Albert  .  ,  88 

—  Colledfion  of  Prince  Efterhazy  .  .  .  .  5 

Berlin  Royal  Mufeum  (partly  publiflied)  .  .  .  .  10 

*  Drefden  Royal  Colledlion  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

—  Colledfion  of  Mr  Grahl  .  .  .  .  .  .  13 

Weimar  Grand  Ducal  Colledfion  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Munich  Royal  Colledlion  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Frankfort  StadePs  Inftitutc  (partly  publiflied)  .  .  .  .  10 

Dufleldorf  Academy  .  .  .  .  '  •  .  .  .  7 

Paris  Louvre  .  .  .  .  .  .  about  30 

—  Colledfion  of  Baron  H.  de  Triqueti  .  .  8 

*  Lille  Wicar  Mufeum  .  .  .  .  .  .  30 

Haarlem  Tayler  Mufeum  .  .  .  .  '  about  23 

*  Copenhagen  Thorwaldfen  Mufeum  ...  .  .  .  .  3 

Stockholm  Royal  Colledlion  .  .  .  .  .  .  14 


The  intereft  in  thefe  reproductions  of  the  works  of  Raphael 
fpeedily  extended  itfelf,  and  it  was  highly  gratifying  to  obferve 
with  what  zeal  the  poffeflbrs  of  drawings  by  ancient  mafters, 
however  few  in  number,  caufed  them  to  be  photographed ; 
whiHt  the  larger  accumulations  of  public  inftitutions  gradually 
became  commonly  known  and  acceffible  by  the  publication  of 
their  choiceft  treafures.  And  in  this  way  had  the  efforts  of  the 
Prince,  even  before  the  completion  of  his  Raphael  Collection, 
not  only  fecured  his  objeCt  with  regard  to  it;  but,  as  an  incidental 
confequence  of  his  endeavours  to  reach  that  end,  he  was  enabled 
moft  effectively  to  add  to  the  m.afs  of  materials  from  which  the 
illuftrations  of  the  wmrks  of  the  other  great  mafters  muft  be  de¬ 
rived. 
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There  remains  but  one  important  colle6lion,  that  in  the 
Biblioteca  Ambroliana  at  Milan,  the  Raphael  drawings  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  photographed.  Behde  thefe,  it  is  not  known 
that  there  are  more  than  fifty  other  drawings,  which  are  for  the 
moft  part  in  fmall  private  mufeums,  that  are  not  reprefented  in 
the  Raphael  Collection.  It  is  moft  probable,  however,  that 
there  are  many  more  fcattered  throughout  the  Continent,  which 
have  efcaped  all  recent  refearches.  At  leaft  it  is  certain  that  many 
were  once  known  to  connoifihurs  (for  example,  fo  many  of 
thofe  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Jabach  or  Crozat  Col¬ 
lection),  which  in  late  years  have  been  entirely  loft  fight  of.  We 
hope  that  this  paper  may  affift  in  recovering  the  knowledge  of 
them,  and  refpeCtfully  invite  communications  on  the  fubjeCf. 

It  is  alfo  probable  that  there  ftill  exift  in  Italy,  paintings 
which  were  executed  by  Raphael  during  the  moft  interefting 
period  of  his  earlier  career ;  when  he  was  gradually  freeing  himfelf 
from  the  conventionalifm  of  his  mafters  and  predecelTors,  but  had 
not  yet  accomplifhed  his  deliverance  and  final  triumph.  One 
of  the  plans  by  which  the  Prince  expeCted  to  perfeCt  his  great 
monument  in  the  hiftory  of  Art,  was  by  commiflioning  fome 
perfon,  who  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  fubjeCt  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  materials  amatTed  in  this  collection,  to  conduCt 
a  mott  careful  inveftigation  in  Italy  ;  for  the  efpecial  purpofe 
of  afcertaining  whether  fuch  works  did  not  exitt,  and  of  pro¬ 
curing  photographs  or  drawings  of  all  that  might  be  found. 
He  hoped  too  that  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  refearches,  other  valu¬ 
able  additions  might  be  made  to  the  knowledge  which  we  al¬ 
ready  poflefs  of  the  hiltory  of  this  great  matter. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  illuftrations  of 
the  works  of  Raphael,  which  had  from  all  thefe  various  fources 
been  brought  together,  was  in  its  principal  features  borrowed 
from  Paflavant’s  fecond  volume. 

I.  The  picture  was  reprefented  by  the  principal  contem¬ 
porary  or  ancient  engravings,  and,  next,  by  the  beft  modern 
engraving ;  to  which  were  added  any  prints  which  fhowed  a  de¬ 
viation  from  the  original  compofition,  a  faCh  which  generally 
indicates  the  exiftence  of  other  pictures  in  which  fuch  changes 
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have  been  introduced  ;  and  thofe  particularly,  if  of  ancient  date, 
reprefenting  portions  of  the  compolition  when  it  was  certain 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  pidfure  itfelf,  and  not  from 
ftudies  or  drawings  made  for  it. 

II.  Any  drawing  or  pidture  by  any  other  mafter,  which 
might  have  influenced  Raphael  in  the  choice  or  treatment  of  his 
fubjedf,  was  reprefented  by  engraving  or  photograph.  And  then 
in  the  fame  way  were  introduced  the  ftudies  by  Raphael  himfelf 
for  the  pidf  ure,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  might  have 
been  executed,  or  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  com- 
pofltion.  And  here  the  benefit  of  PaflTavant’s  labours  was  moft 
apparent.  For  in  addition  to  giving  a  lift  of  all  the  drawings 
attributed  to  Raphael,  under  the  head  of  the  colledtions  in  which 
they  are  found,  he  has  alfo  claflified  them  according  to  the 
pidtures  to  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  belong.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  find  brought  together,  under  the  head  of  “  The 
Difputa,”  drawings  which  are  now  fcattered  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  at  Paris,  Windfor,  Oxford,  Vienna,  Munich,  Milan, 
Florence,  Montpellier,  and  Lille. 

III.  In  fome  inftances,  later  artifts  made  ufe  of  compofitions 
of  Raphael  in  their  pidfures  ;  and  wherever  it  was  pofiible,  en¬ 
gravings  or  fome  other  reprefentations  of  thefe  pidtures  were 
procured. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  will,  perhaps,  however,  be 
moft  fatisfadtorily  underftood  if  wc  give  here  a  complete  lift  of 
all  the  engravings,  fac-fimiles,  &c.,  which  illuftrate  one  pidture, 
“  The  Borghefe  Entombment,”  which  was  painted  by  Raphael 
after  he  had  completed  his  ftudies  of  the  works  of  -the  great 
Florentine  mafters,  efpecially  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and  moft  important  fpecimen  of  his 
fecond  ftyle. 

I.  Amfei-’s  engraving  of  the  piBure,  including  the  Predella. 

II.  Studies  for  this  piSiure. 

I.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  of  the  principal  group  (the  Difciples  carry¬ 
ing  the  Body  of  Chrifl),  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  Photograph. 
Fac-finiile  by  S.  Mulinari,  No.  70. 
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2.  Pen  and  Ink  Study  from  the  nude  of  the  Difciples  alone^  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Photograph. 

3.  Pen  and  Ink  Study  from  the  nude  of  the  Difciples^  with  the 
body  nightly  indicated^  in  the  Taylor  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Photograph. 

4.  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  the  nude  of  a  Difciple_,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  in  the  Baron  de  Triquetiks  Colleftion.  Photograph. 

5.  Slighter  and  lefs  perfedf  Sketch  of  the  fame  fubjedl,  in  the  Tay¬ 
lor  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Photograph. 

6.  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  of  the  group  with  the  Virgin  on  the  right- 
hand  fide,  in  Mr  Lembrugge^s  Colledlion  at  Amfterdam.  Fac-fimile  in 
the  “  Lawrence  Gallery,”  No.  9. 

7.  Early  Copy  of  this  Drawing  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windfor 
Caftle.  Photograph. 

8.  Copy  of  the  Upper  Part  of  this  group  in  the  poffeffion  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  Photograph. 

9.  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  of  Parts  of  the  fame  group,  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  drawn  as  a  fkeleton,  in  Mr  Lembrugge^s  Colleftion  at  Amfter¬ 
dam.  Photograph. 

10.  J.  Bonafone^s  Engraving  after  this,  or  perhaps  a  fimilar  draw¬ 
ing.  [Bartfch,  No.  50.] 

The  catalogue  of  the  Cabinet  Crozat  mentions  another  ftudy  for 
this  pi6fure,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered. 

III.  Studies  with  Variations  in  the  Compq/ition. 
a.  The  Virgin  not  Fainting. 

1.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  the  Virgin  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Difciples  carrying  the  Body.  Photograph. 

2.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  in  the  Colleftion  of  Mr  Birchall,  the 
Body  carried  in  quite  a  different  way;  the  Virgin  kneeling  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  fide  of  it.  Fac-fimile  by  Comte  de  Caylus,  when  in  the  Crozat 
Colledfion  (No.  41). 

3.  Slight  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  the  nude  of  the  Difciples  carry¬ 
ing  the  Body,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  laft  drawing,  in 
the  Taylor  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Photograph.  Fac-fimile  by  Comte  de 
Caylus,  when  in  the  Crozat  Colledfion  (No.  42),  under  the  name  of 
“  La  Mort  d^Adonis.^^  Fac-fimile  by  Ottley,  entitled  “  the  Death  of 
Adonis,”  for  his  Italian  School  of  Defign.” 

b.  The  Body  oj  Chrift  lying  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin  and 
Mary  Magdalen. 

1.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  in  the  Louvre  Colledfion.  Fac-fimile  by 
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A.  Leroy.  Fac-fimlle  in  the  Lawrence  Gallery/^  No.  25.  Photo¬ 
graph. 

2.  Engraving  by  Marc  Antonio  [Bartfch^  No.  37]^  and  Copy  A. 
Engraving  by  Ag.  Veneziano.  [Bartlch^  No.  38.] 

3.  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  in  the  Taylor  Mufeum  at  Oxford;  the  Dif- 
ciples  differently  arranged^  the  principal  group  remaining  the  fame. 
Photograph.  Fac-fimile  in  the  Lawrence  Gallery/^  No.  ii. 

4.  Early  copy  in  Red  Chalk  of  the  fame  drawing,  in  Mifs  Wood- 
buriPs  poffeffion.  Photograph. 

5.  Slight  Study  in  Silver  Point  of  the  group  of  the  Women  with  the 
Body,  in  the  Taylor  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Photograph. 

6.  Pen  and  Ink  Study  of  the  group  of  the  Difciples,  in  Mr  Balers 
Colledfion.  Photograph.  Fac-fimile  by  Ryland  in  Rogerses  Colledlion 
of  Imitations. 

7.  Pen  and  Ink  Study  from  the  nude  for  the  fame  group,  in  the 
Taylor  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Photograph. 

8.  The  Body  of  Chrift  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  back  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  drawing.  Photograph. 

c.  Various. 

1.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  of  two  nude  figures  depofiting  the  body 
of  Chrift  in  a  grave,  and  feveral  heads,  in  the  Taylor  Mufeum  at 
Oxford.  Photograph. 

2.  Pen  and  Ink  wallied  Sketch  in  the  Colleftion  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Due  dWumale;  Apoftles  and  Holy  Women  depofiting  Chrift  in  a 
Sarcophagus.  Photograph. 

3.  Early  Copy  of  this  Drawing  in  Meffrs  Colnaghl’s  poflellion. 
Photograph. 

4.  Two  Studies  in  Raphael’s  Sketch-book  (in  the  Colledlion  of 
the  Academy  at  Venice),  after  Mantegna’s  engraving.  Photograph. 
Fac-fimiles  in  Celotti’s Difegni  originali.” 

IV.  Of  the  Timpano,  reprefenting  the  Almighty  BleJJing, 

No  engraving  is  in  exiftence,  except  a  very  (light  lithographic  tracing 
in  Ramboux’s  Art  du  Moyen  Age.”  Photography  will  have  to  be 
reforted  to  in  order  to  procure  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  this  pidfure, 
now  in  San  Francefco  at  Perugia. 

V.  The  Predella,  reprefenting  the  Three  Allegorical  Figures  of 

T.  Faith.  B.  Defnoyer’s  Engraving. 

2.  Charity.  B.  Defnoyer’s  Engraving.  G.  Morace’s  Engraving, 
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and  Photograph  of  the  Pen  and  Ink  Study  for  this  Group  in  the  Coh 
ledfion  of  the  Archduke  Albert  at  Vienna. 

3.  Hope.  B.  Defnoyer’s  Engraving. 

After  the  arrangement  of  the  drawings  which  could  be  affo- 
ciated  as  ftudies  with  particular  pictures,  the  •  principle  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  thofe  which  could  not  be  fo  aflbciated 
had  to  be  determined.  And  as  facility  of  reference  was,  in  the 
cafe  of  thefe  ftudies,  of  the  firft  importance,  it  was  refolved  to 
claffify  them  according  to  their  fubjedhs ;  the  names  of  the  col¬ 
lections  in  which  they  are  found  being  employed  as  a  further 
means  of  diftinCtion  and  identification. 

The  queftion  of  the  genuinenefs  of  drawings  afliimed  con¬ 
tinually  increafing  importance  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  and 
to  prevent  the  collection  from  being  inundated  with  copies  and 
apocryphal  ftudies  which  abound  everywhere,  the  following 
clafiTes  were  feleCted:  firft,  of  courfe,  thofe  which  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  by  Raphael’s  hand  ;  fecondly,  thofe  confidered  by  competent 
connoifTeurs  to  be  genuine ;  thirdly,  thofe  which,  having  borne 
the  name  of  Raphael  in  fuch  famous  collections  as  thofe  of 
Crozat  and  Lawrence,  had  eftablifhed  a  hiftorical  relationfliip 
with  his  works  ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  which,  though  undoubtedly  fpu- 
rious,  could  make  good  their  claim  to  admiffion  as  reprefenta- 
tives  of  original  drawings  which  have  been  loft  fight  of,  or  as 
early  ftudies  from  the  pictures,  efpecially  if  by  artifts  of  diftinc- 
tion,  or  by  any  other  means  which  would  fliow  them  to  be  of 
fpecial  intereft  for  fuch  a  collection. 

Both  with  regard  to  pictures  and  drawings,  a  refult  which 
was  at  firft  quite  unexpected  can  fcarcely  fail  to  arife  from 
this  extenfive  collection  of  authentic  reprefentations  of  works 
afcribed  to  Raphael.  Spurious  drawings  and  compofitions  will 
doubtlefs  difplay  their  true  character  when  they  are  thus  clearly^ 
brought  into  comparifon  with  the  unqueftionable  productions 
of  the  matter. 

Another  divifion  of  the  Raphael  collection  is  compofed  of 
engravings,  either  known  or  fuppofed  to  be  after  compofitions 
by  him  ;  but  of  which  the  original  pictures  or  drawings  do  not, 
now  exift,  or  have  been  loft  fight  of.  The  greater  number  of 
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thefe  were  produced  by  Marc  Antonio  and  other  engravers 
contemporary  with  Raphael,  and  comprife  the  very  beft  works 
of  that  fchool,  being  amongft  the  rareft  and  moft  coftly  of  prints. 
The  high  quality  of  many  of  thefe  as  works  of  art  appears  to 
have  induced  Paffavant  to  place  in  the  fame  category  with  them, 
a  number  of  engravings  by  the  fame  mafters,  executed  after 
drawings,  well  known  and  defcribed  by  him  in  his  general  lift. 

So  many  prints  however  have  at  all  times  been  atributed  to 
Raphael,  that  the  number  admitted  into  the  colledfion  has  ne- 
ceflarily  been  reftridfed  to  thofe  acknowledged  as  his  by  fuch 
authorities  as  Bartfch,  Paflavant,  &c.;  and  thofe  which  the  en¬ 
gravers  themfelves  have  afcribed  to  Raphael. 

As  an  appendix,  there  are  added  reprefentations  of  the  few 
exifting  works  of  fculpture  which  were  executed  by  Raphael’s 
hand,  and  copies  of  architedfural  plans,  with  views,  &c.,  of  the 
buildings  themfelves,  which  were  eredted  from  them,  or  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  Raphael  himfelf.  Whilft  a  complete  feries 
of  the  portraits  of  this  mafter,  whether  painted  by  himfelf  or 
by  others,  will  form  an  introdudfory  volume  to  the  whole 
colledtion. 

The  engravings  and  photographs  compoftng  this  unique 
colledtion  are  laid  down  upon  large  leaves  formed  by  pafting  two 
fheets  of  fine  cartridge  paper  upon  linen,  which,  projedting 
beyond  one  edge,  will  ferve  to  bind  them  in  volumes,  when  a 
fufticient  degree  of  completenefs  has  been  reached.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  volumes  cannot  yet  be  ftated  accurately,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  fall  far  fhort  of  fifty.  To  receive  thefe 
a  cabinet  has  been  efpecially  conftrudted  by  Mr  J.  G.  Grace, 
which  conftitutes  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Print-rooms 
at  Windfor  Caftle.  In  it  thofe  portions  of  this  great  work  which 
are  finilhed  are  already  depofited,  and  in  its  progrefs  the  intereft 
of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Royal  Family  is  moft  warmly  engaged. 
And  moft  naturally  fo,  for  whilft  the  nation  colledfively,  or  in 
diftridfs,  is  rearing  its  monuments  to  the  memory  of  that  beft 
and  moft  illuftrious  of  Princes — Albert  the  Good  ;  whilft  the 
fplendid  maufoleum  at  Frogmore  will  commemorate  the  undying 
love  of  the  bereaved  fovereign,  and  Wolfey’s  Tomb-houfe,  at 
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length  finifhed,  the  reverent  afFe6lion  of  their  children  ;  this 
colledfion  will  be  the  Prince  Confort' s  oivn  Memorial,  and  will 
abide  as  a  perpetual  token  of  the  refined  and  elevated  tafte,  which 
rendered  his  private  and  his  public  life  alike  pure  and  beautiful ; 
and  of  that  profound  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  which  made  him,  not  only,  whilft  living,  a  mighty  power 
to  ennoble  and  difFufe  their  influence,  but  even  now  that  he  has 
paffed  from  amongfl:  us  to  the  kingdom  of  perfe6f  beauty,  and 
holinefs,  and  truth. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY 


OF 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY* 


By  S.  Redgrave^  Esq. 


It  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  origin  of  every  fchool  of  art  is  to 
be  found  in  national  charadfer,  following  the  impulfes  of  which, 
it  has  its  development  in  the  martyrdom  of  faints,  the  heroifm 
of  battle-fields,  or  the  revelries  of  drunken  boors.  The  art  which 
firfh  found  popular  favour  in  England  was  domeftic,  and  appealed 
in  portraiture  to  the  afFedfions  of  home.  It  was  almofh  exclu- 
fively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who,  tempted  to  our  metropolis 
by  large  gains,  fettled  here  with  their  young  countrymen  as 
pupils  and  affiftants.  Before  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
Englifhmen  whofe  talents  gave  them  diftinhfion  as  painters,  and 
whole  works  are  valued  in  our  day,  may  be  named  in  a  breath. 
They  were  the  great  miniature  painters,  Nicholas  Hilliard  (1547 
■ — ^1619),  Ifaac  and  Peter  Oliver  (1556 — 1617;  1601 — 1660), 
and,  later,  Samuel  Cooper  (1609 — 1672),  the  rare  beauty  of 
whofe  heads  has  never  been  furpalTed :  and  the  painters  in  oil, 
William  Dobfon  (1610 — 1646),  Robert  Walker,  Cromwell’s 
painter,  who  died  about  1660,  and  John  Riley  (1646 — 1691). 
We  have  certainly  the  names  and  works  of  a  few  others,  but 
the  trump  of  fame  which  founded  loudly  in  their  day  does 
not  refound  in  ours ;  and  few  would  now  agree  with  Dr  Plot, 
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the  liiftorian  of  Oxfordfhire,  who  fays  of  Charles  II.’s  Serjeant 
Painter,  Robert  Streeter, — ■ 

“  That  future  ages  mull  cont'efs  they  owe 
To  Streeter  more  than  Michael  Angelo,” 

or  endorfe  the  contemporary  reputation  of  fome  others  of  tlie 
fame  clafs,  who  have  lacked  fuch  grandiloquent  flattery. 

In  the  period  more  immediately  preceding  that  of  which  we 
have  to  fpeak  we  And  the  portrait  painters,  Charles  Jervas  (1675 — 
1739),  now  only  known  as  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  of  whom  Sir 
Jofhua  cruelly  faid,  in  anfwer  to  Mifs  Reynolds’  obfervation  that 
fhe  heard  fo  much  of  Jervas  and  faw  fo  little  of  his  works,  “  You 
fee,  my  dear,  they  are  all  promoted  to  the  attics;”  Jonathan 
Richardfon  (1665 — 1745)5  an  able  face-painter,  efteemed  alfo  as 
a  writer  on  art;  and  Sir  James  Thornhill  (1676 — ^1734),  a  de¬ 
corator  of  our  palaces  and  public  buildings,  whofe  works,  though 
contradfed  for  at  ^3  the  fquare  yard,  are  by  no  means  without 
merit,  and  ftill  receive  their  fliare  of  admiration  in  the  Painted 
Hall  at  Greenwich,  and,  retouched  and  repainted,  under  the  dome 
of  St  Paul’s. 

Hitherto,  then,  the  Englifh  painter  had  chiefly  found  his 
market  in  portraiture.  He  gratified  the  affeftions  or  flattered 
the  vanity  of  his  patrons.  He  painted  the  popular  alderman, 
full-robed  and  wigged,  who,  ftrutting  in  ftifF  dignity,  garnifhed 
the  Company’s  Hall ;  or  the  well-fed  college  don  bearing  upon 
his  broad  flioulders  all  the  learning  of  his  college ;  or  he  painted 
for  the  family  mantel-piece,  no  matter  with  how  little  art,  a 
cherifhed  remembrance,  a  pofleflion  dearer  to  thofe  who  for  a 
fhort  time  furrounded  it  than  the  finefl:  work  of  the  greatefl:  mas¬ 
ter.  But  in  portraiture  the  Englifli  painters  could  get  no  further 
than  the  face ;  fuch  was  the  limit  even  to  Samuel  Cooper’s  great 
talent  and  to  Richardfon’s  art  on  canvas.  They  were  truly  flyled 
face-painters.,  and  the  pradfice  then  was  to  employ  drapery-men, 
ufually  foreigners,  to  do  the  reft.  Thefe  men’s  work  was  almoft 
ftencilled — there  was  no  variety  of  background,  no  charadf  eriftic 
adtion,  or  even  diftindtive  coftume ;  hands  were  rarely  attempted, 
but  when  introduced,  were  all  of  the  fame  ftamp.  The  ftory  of 
a  litter  who  inflfted  upon  having  his  hat  on  his  head,  inftead  of 
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under  his  arm  according  to  rule,  and  found  when  the  portrait 
came  home,  that  in  addition  to  the  hat  he  wore  to  order,  the 
cuftomary  one  under  the  arm  was  not  omitted,  will  require  no 
verification  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  portraits  of  the 
period.  But  Englifh  art-afpirations  went  no  higher — the  public 
were  fatisfied, — and  of  our  Englifh  painters  Evelyn  truly  faid 
that  “  greedy  of  getting  prefent  money  for  their  work,  they 
feldom  arrive  at  any  further  excellency  in  the  art  than  face-paint¬ 
ing,  and  have  no  fkill  in  perfpedt ive,  fymmetry,  the  principles  of 
defign,  or  dare  to  undertake  hiftory.” 

Another  generation  brings  us  down  to  Thomas  Hudfon 
(1701 — 1779)5  3,  portrait  painter  of  ftri fitly  the  foregoing  fchool, 
remembered  as  the  mafter  of  Reynolds.  Frank  Hayman  (1708 
— 1776),  who  aimed  at  greater  things,  was  the  originator  of 
a  great  fchool  of  book-illuftrators,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Cipriani,  was  reputed  our  greateft  hiftorical  painter.  He  was  too 
the  friend  and  boon  companion  of  William  Hogarth  (1697 — 
1 764),  the  founder  of  the  Englifh  fchool,  whofe  name  and  works 
will  live  with  us  for  ever.  Self-willed,  felf-taught  in  art,  yet  not 
without  the  feeds  of  a  fair  general  education,  this  true  genius 
threw  afide  the  graver,  to  the  ufe  of  which  he  had  ferved  a  long 
apprenticefhip,  to  become  a  painter.  Commencing  with  portraits, 
ftill  the  prevailing  art,  he  was  diftinguiflied  by  a  ftyle  of  grouped 
portraits,  then  called  converfation  pieces,  clearly  indicating  his  fu¬ 
ture  genius.  Then,  led  away  by  the  ambition  of  rivalling  others 
in  the  great  ftyle  of  hiftory  painting,  he  decorated  the  ftaircafe 
of  St  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital  with  fubjefifs  from  Scripture,  the 
figures  feven  feet  high.  But  he  was  falling  into  company  with 
the  “  black  mafters,”  whom  he  defpifed  and  abufed.  He  was  out 
of  his  depth  and  out  of  his  element.  He  wifiied,  as  he  tells  us, 
“  to  compofe  pifif ures  on  canvas,  fimilar  to  the  reprefentations  of 
the  itage,  and  that  they  fhould  be  tried  by  the  fame  art  and  criti¬ 
cized  by  the  fame  criterion  ;  ”  and,  following  this,  the  true  bent 
of  his  genius,  he  became  to  our  art  what  Ben  Jonfon  was  to  our 
literature,  and  fomething  more. 

Mr  Sandby  has  hurried  over  this  ground  in  his  firfi:  chapter 
on  “  The  early  Hilfory  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England,”  which  does 
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not,  however,  warrant  fo  large  a  title,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  mere 
enumeration  from  Walpole  of  the  foreigners  and  Englifhmen 
who  pradt ifed  art  here,  without  any  attempt  to  afford  us  an  infight 
into  the  ftate  of  the  arts,  or  the  influence  thefe  men  had  upon 
them ;  of  this,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  fucceflion 
of  George  III.,  we  learn  nothing  whatever.  Yet,  in  competent 
hands,  there  is  matter  here  for  an  important  and  interefting  chap¬ 
ter.  It  would  not  however  be  juft  to  expedf  from  Mr  Sandby 
what  at  the  outfet  he  difavows.  He  lays  no  claim  to  technical 
knowledge  of  art,  and  modeftly  wifhes  that  his  work  had  been 
undertaken  by  an  abler  hand.  He  was  only  induced  to  com¬ 
mence  a  talk  negledfed  by  others;  inclined  probably,  we  may  add, 
to  an  inftitution  of  which  his  anceftor — an  artift  who  was  fpoken 
of  with  efteem  by  all  his  contemporaries — was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ation  members.  The  merits  of  Mr  Sandby’s  work  confift  in  the 
patient  collection  and  arrangement  of  all  the  known  materials 
connected  with  the  early  art-fchools  and  focieties  in  this  country 
which  preceded  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
with  the  fubfequent  progrefs  and  hiftory  of  the  Academy  and 
its  members.  He  had  accefs  to  the  records  of  the  Academy, 
but  he  does  not  open  up  any  new  fources  of  information  or  add 
much  to  our  previous  knowledge.  He  feldom  ventures  upon 
any  opinions  of  his  own — -rather  avoids  them  altogether— and 
makes  little  ufe  of  that  combination  of  faCt  and  reafoning  called 
by  lawyers  circumftantial  evidence,  in  elucidation  of  his  fubjcCl. 
Treating  of  art  and  artifts  in  a  dry  manner,  he  paffes  coldly  over 
thofe  parts  of  his  fubjeCt  which  demand  a  more  genial  pen. 
Yet  his  work  is  honeftly  and,  within  the  bounds  he  has  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  well  done  ;  and  is  a  ufeful  contribution  to  the 
neglected  literature  of  Englifh  art. 

W e  now  approach  the  period  of  Mr  Sandby’s  hiftory.  From 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  next  generation  of  painters  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  nominated.  The  ftate  of 
fociety  had  not  for  fome  years  been  very  favourable  to  art  or 
literature, — far  from  it.  George  II.  hated  “  boets  and  bainters 
neither  found  encouragement  at  his  Court.  Men’s  minds  were 
diftraCted  by  the  not  yet  fettled  Government  of  the  new  family ; 
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political  intrigue  was  rife  ;  men  were  formed  into  clubs  with  the 
foie  objedf  of  an  evening  caroufe ;  all  drank  deep  and  played 
high  ;  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  and  other  debafing  purfuits, 
gaming  and  debauchery,  were  the  fafhion  ;  Jack  Ketch  was  fully 
employed  at  Tyburn  ;  and  traitors’  heads  ftill  formed  the  ghaftly 
ornaments  of  Temple  Bar.  The  ladies  meanwhile  were  rakes : 
they  flocked  to  Ranelagh,  made  their  game  at  baflht  or  ombre, 
and  talked  fcandal,  for  which  there  was  ample  food.  Art  could 
find  little  encouragement  in  fuch  company,  and  up  to  the  time 
at  which  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded,  matters  were  only 
beginning  to  mend.  Neither  were  the  painters  exempt  from  the 
dilfipation  of  the  day.  Juftice  Fielding  faid  of  Captain  Laroon, 
an  artift  of  recognized  merit,  “  I  confider  him  and  his  friend 
Captain  Montague,  and  their  conftant  companion  ‘  Little  Cazey,’ 
the  link-boy,  as  the  moft  troublefome  and  difficult  to  manage 
of  all  my  Bow-ftreet  vifitors.”  Hogarth  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
frequenter  of  the  houfes  in  which  his  moff  diflipated  fcenes 
are  laid.  With  Frank  Hayman  he  vifited  the  well-known  Moll 
King’s  in  Covent  Garden,  and  on  one  occafion,  taking  out  his 
fketch-book,  he  began  to  draw  two  women  engaged  in  too  hot 
a  difpute.  At  lafl:  one  of  them  taking  a  glafs  of  wine  or  gin, 
fquirted  it  into  the  other’s  face, — an  incident  he  immediately 
feized,  exclaiming  in  delight  as  he  fecured  the  expreffion  and  ac¬ 
tion,  “  Frank,  mind  the  hufley’s  mouth;”  and  this  afterwards  form¬ 
ed  a  prominent  group  in  the  third  plate  of  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs. 
Morland  is  indeed  a  fad  example.  His  life  is  an  unvaried  record 
of  drunkennefs  and  recklefs  extravagance  ;  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  to  find  other  and  more  recent  inftances.  The  artifts 
partook  of  the  vices  of  the  day. 

While  on  this  fubjedf,  we  would  notice  Mr  Sandby’s  opinion 
on  the  prefent  high  focial  pofition  of  artifls,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  honours  conferred  on  the  profeflion  by  the  Founder  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  We  do  not  agree  in  this  by  any  means. 
The  Church  and  the  Bar,  by  requiring  of  their  members  a  high 
degree  of  education,  confer  on  them  an  acknowledged  place  in 
fociety,  which  art,  even  when  accompanied  by  academic  honours, 
does  not  open  to  the  artift.  His  place  depends  folely  upon  his 
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education  and  gentle  breeding.  They  alone  give  him  that  true 
ftamp  which  fociety  will  recognize,  and  which  his  profeffion  does 
not  fecure  to  him.  Such  was  the  cafe  long  before  the  Royal 
Academy  came  into  exiftence,  and  fuch  it  continues.  There  is  a 
pertinent  inftance  in  the  gofliping  pages  of  Pepys,  who  did  not 
by  any  means  underrate  the  place  he  filled  himfelf  in  the  world. 
He  would  not  dine  with  his  wife’s  drawing-mafter.  He  tells  us, 
4  May,  1666,  “Home  to  dinner  and  had  a  great  fray  with  my 
wife  about  Brown’s  coming  to  teach  her  to  paint,  and  fitting  with 
me  at  table,  which  I  will  not  yield  to.  I  do  thoroughly  believe 
fhe  means  no  hurt  in  it ;  but  very  angry  we  were,  and  I  refolved 
all  into  having  my  will  done  without  difputing,  be  the  reafon  what 
it  will,  and  fo  I  will  have  it.”  But  Pepys  efteemed  very  differ¬ 
ently  Samuel  Cooper,  “  the  great  painter  in  little,”  as  he  quaintly 
fiyles  him  ;  and  not  for  his  art  alone.  He  fought  an  introdudfion 
to  him  as  a  favour,  and  praifes  “  his  great  fkill  in  mufic,  his 
playing  and  fetting  to  the  French  lute  moft  excellent,”  and  he 
finds  that  “he  fpeaks  French,  and  is  indeed  an  excellent  man.” 
Cooper  was  a  man  of  education  and  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  an 
accomplifhed  artift ;  and  Pepys’  Diary  fhows  that  he  invited 
him  to  his  table  and  courted  his  intimacy.  The  diflindfion 
which  has  prevailed  even  to  our  own  day  is  precifely  the  fame, 
and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  we  mufi:  fay  a  little  more  about  Hogarth,  if  only  be- 
caufe  the  hiftorian  of  the  Royal  Academy  fays  fo  very  little  of 
him ;  indeed  brackets  him  with  Paul  Sandby,  though  fame  has 
fixed  fo  wide  a  gulf  between  them.  Hogarth  warred  to  anni¬ 
hilation  againft  “  the  black  maffers,”  for  fo  he  termed  the  vamped- 
up  fpurious  works  which  were  fold  as  the  produdfions  of  the 
great  painters.  He  held  no  terms  with  the  daubers  of  portraits, 
whofe  only  art  was  to  grow  rich,  but  mercileffly  caricatured  them 
as  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Vanaken,  whofe  lofs  as  their  drapery- 
painter  they  had  caufe  to  deplore.  He  fpared  not  Kent,  the 
petted  painter  and  architedf,  the  favourite  of  the  great.  He 
founded  a  new  art,  fatirical,  honeft,  and  thoroughly  Englifh,  in 
which,  inventing  his  own  ftory,  he  painted  a  drama  to  be  a  lefibn 
and  a  warning  to  all.  But  while  he  did  all  this,  he  had,  ftrange 
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to  fay,  no  belief  in  his  countrymen,  and  repudiated  the  notion 
that  art  could  ever  flourifh  on  Englifh  foil ;  notwithftanding,  too, 
that  he  found  his  only  profit  in  appealing  to  the  multitude,  who 
bought  his  engravings  from  paintings  which  found  no  pur- 
chafers  among  the  titled  or  the  rich.  Could  he  have  feen  the 
crowds  of  his  countrymen  who  daily,  with  increafing  delight,  fur- 
rounded  the  fine  collection  of  his  works  in  the  International 
Exhibition  (a  collection  that  an  ACt  of  Parliament  was  pafTed 
to  make  more  complete),  he  would  have  been  the  firfi:  to  confefs 
his  fatisfied  pride — and  his  error.  Would  that  one  of  thofe  who 
found  rich  gratification  in  his  works,  would  colleCt  the  few  pounds 
neceffary  to  repair  his  tomb  now  gaping  with  decay  in  Chifwick 
churchyard ! 

It  is  however  far  from  our  purpofe  to  reprefent  Hogarth  as 
a  debauched  or  immoral  man.  That  his  teaching  was  not  too 
broad  for  the  fafhion  of  his  day  is  clear  from  its  general  popu¬ 
larity.  Nicholls  fays,  “  The  familiarity  of  the  fubjeCt  and  the 
propriety  of  its  execution  made  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs  tafted  by 
all  ranks  of  the  people, — above  1200  names  were  entered  on  our 
artift’s  fubfcription  book.  It  was  made  into  a  Pantomime  by 
Theophilus  Cibber ;  and  again  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  under 
the  title  of  the  Jew  Decoyed,  or  a  Harlot’s  Progrefs,  in  a  ballad 
opera  ;  fan-mounts  were  likewife  engraved  containing  miniature 
reprefentations  of  all  the  fix  plates, — thefe  were  ufually  printed  off 
with  red  ink,  three  compartments  on  one  fide  and  three  on  the 
other  and  this,  though  an  example  for  all  time,  was  neverthelefs 
fix  fcenes  from  the  life  of  a  proftitute,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  pure  mind  to  comprehend.  But  when,  in  1743,  Hogarth 
advertifed  the  publication  by  fubfcription  of  his  fix  plates  “  re- 
prefenting  a  variety  of  modern  occurrences  in  high  life,  called 
Marriage  a  la  mode,”  perhaps  fome  purifl:  prejudices  had  arifen 
even  in  that  day,  for  he  explains  that  “  particular  care  is  taken 
that  the  whole  work  fhall  not  be  liable  to  exception  on  account 
of  any  indecency  or  inelegancy,  and  that  none  of  the  charadlers 
reprefented  fhall  be  perfonal,”  and  he  kept  his  promife.  The 
fubjedf  itfelf  is  not  immorally  offenfive,  and  except  the  very 
queftionable  intention  of  the  third  plate,  and  fome  fecondary  un- 
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obtrulive  details,  the  more  faftidious  tafte  of  our  day  would  not 
be  fhocked. 

The  career  of  Hogarth,  who,  in  the  entire  abfence  of  patron¬ 
age,  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  the  Englifh  fchool,  is  an 
example  of  the  unfoundnefs  of  the  opinion  fo  eafily  advanced 
that  art  in  England  waited  for  patronage.  When  defcribing  the 
degraded  condition  of  our  art,  Mr  Sandby  fays,  “  The  main 
caufe  of  this  melancholy  ftate  of  things  was  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  preferring  foreign  painters  to  the  only  lucrative  ap¬ 
pointments  for  artifts  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  leading 
all  other  patrons  of  art  to  fuppofe  that  nothing  but  mediocrity 
could  be  looked  for  in  our  native  artifts.”  We  do  not  hold  with 
this  dodfrine.  We  believe  that  even  the  moft  mediocre  face- 
painters  were  well  employed  and  well  paid ;  but  confining  our  in¬ 
quiries  to  thofe  thirteen  native  painters  whom  Mr  Sandby  dis- 
tinguifhes  in  his  “  glimpfe  of  the  hiftory  of  art,”  we  find  that  they 
all,  without  exception,  in  fome  way  or  other  fhared  the  Royal 
favour  and  patronage,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  fucceffively 
held  the  appointment  of  painter  to  the  Court. 

To  clear  the  ground  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  to  point  out  the  real  neceffities  out  of  which  this 
inffitution  arofe,  Mr  Sandby  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  previous 
attempts  to  maintain  fchools  for  teaching  drawing  and  modelling, 
and  the  early  hiftory  of  art  exhibitions,  beginning  with  the 
“omnium  gatherum”  Mufewm  Minervce  of  Charles  I.’s  reign, 
which  had  truly  very  little  to  do  with  art ;  and  the  academy  of 
the  fcheming  pretender  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  which  had  lefs. 
All  this  has  an  antiquarian  intereft;  but  we  read  with  far  different 
feelings  how,  about  the  commencement  of  George  II.’s  reign, 
when  the  portrait  painters  round  whom  fitters  cluftered  were 
unable  to  paint  a  head  or  the  commoneft  acceflbries,  and  fculp- 
ture,  modelling,  and  engraving  were  loft  arts  to  Englifhmen,— 
how  the  artifts  themfelves,  aroufed  at  laft  to  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
great  defedfs  and  hindrances,  and  without  faith  in  the  dreamers 
and  fchemers  who  had  proffered  their  foftering  patronage,  made 
repeated  attempts  to  found  permanent  fchools  for  art-teaching, 
as  an  eflential  ftep  to  their  own  advancement  and  the  naturaliza- 
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tion  of  art  in  England.  A  clear  perception  of  this  want  was  a 
true  advance.  The  difficulty  the  artifts  had  to  encounter  was 
lefs  financial,  than  the  providing  of  fome  acknowledged  mode  of 
control  and  government,  to  which  the  whole  body  would  fo  far 
defer  as  to  give  permanence  to  the  inftitutions  they  founded. 
Hogarth,  who  we  all  know  was  no  lover  of  academies,  tells  us 
how  in  the  firfb  academy,  the  managers,  who  had  perhaps  in- 
judicioufly  ftrained  their  felf-conftituted  authority,  were  auda- 
cioufly  caricatured  on  their  own  walls,  marching  in  pompous 
proceffion  round  their  own  fchool  ;  and  how  by  this  flagrant 
a6f  the  affociation  was  fplit  into  two  parties :  one  of  which  then 
ufed  an  academy,  opened  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  but  con¬ 
tinued  only  till  his  death  in  1724;  the  rebel  party  following 
John  Vanderbank,  and  being  in  a  few  years  extinguiffied  by 
the  feizure  of  their  goods  and  chattels.  Next  followed  the 
fchool  for  the  living  model,  known  as  the  St  Martin’s  Lane 
Academy,  fupported  by  a  yearly  payment  of  one  guinea  from 
each  member,  and  managed  by  a  committee  chofen  by  all  the 
members.  The  fteady  fuccefs  of  this  fchool,  to  which  all  the 
beft  artifts  of  the  time  reforted,  led  to  attempts  to  increafe  its 
fphere  of  adtion  and  importance.  The  Dilettanti  Society  offered 
in  1753  to  build  and  fupport  an  academy  in  connexion  with 
the  artifts.  Their  offer  was  generous,  but,  though  adfually 
commenced,  it  failed.  The  artifts  moft  probably,  and  with 
juft  ice,  defired  to  retain  the  exclufive  management  of  their  own 
fchools,  and  the  Dilettanti  not  unfairly  confidered  that  their 
connexion  with  the  concern  fhould  not  be  folely  as  its  paymas¬ 
ters.  So  the  St  Martin’s  Lane  School  continued  its  own  way, 
and  increafed  in  the  number  and  ftanding  of  its  members. 

In  the  mean  while  our  artifts  were  growing  in  reputation. 
Men  of  talent  fucceeded  Hogarth,  fome  of  whom  were  truly  dis- 
tinguiffied.  They  naturally  defired  public  approbation.  They 
fought  their  fair  fhare  of  contemporary  fame,  and  to  reverfe 
the  accepted  didlum  that  the  names  of  artift  and  Engliffiman 
were  incompatible.  They  defired  to  teft  the  opinion  of  their 
countrymen  by  the  exhibition  of  their  works,  and  here  they  had 
to  encounter  another  difficulty.  This  in  the  firft  inftance  they 
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generoufly  attempted  to  overcome,  and  nineteen  of  our  moft  dis- 
tinguifhed  artifts,  among  whom  were  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Wil- 
fon,  Gainfborough,  Hay  man,  and  Ramfay,  prefented  paintings  to 
the  F oundling  Hofpital  with  the  combined  defire  to  promote  the 
new  charity,  and  to  fhow  of  how  much  native  art  was  capable. 
The  exhibition  of  thefe  works  drew  a  daily  crowd  of  vilitors,  and 
the  Hofpital  became  a  fafhionable  morning  lounge.  Elated  by 
this  fuccefs,  in  1760  the  artifts  opened  an  exhibition  free  to  all 
the  artifts,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  this,  really  the 
firft  exhibition,  was  mobbed  by  its  conftant  throng  of  vifitors. 
The  Londoners  ran  in  crowds  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
our  artifts,  comprifing  many  of  much  merit,  but  many  more 
with  no  right  to  fuch  aflbciation.  There  was,  to  be  fure,  one  great 
inducement — there  was  nothing  to  pay — yet  there  mufi:  have  been 
fome  latent  love,  fome  delire  which  found,  in  the  abfence  of  a 
cultivated  tafte  for  art,  its  true  gratification  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  painted  flory,  or  the  mere  imitation  of  natural  objedfs. 
Taking  courage  from  thefe  unexpedf  ed  refults,  the  principal  artifts 
fought  to  make  their  exhibition  more  feledf,  both  in  regard  to 
their  exhibitors  and  vifitors,  and  no  doubt  alfo  to  derive  fome 
profit  from  the  public  favour.  They  withdrew  in  the  following 
year  from  the  body  who  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  where 
free  admiftion  was  made  a  fundamental  condition;  and  in  1761 
held  their  exhibition  in  the  great  room  which  then  exifted  in  Spring 
Gardens,  and  charged  I6-.  for  the  catalogue,  which  was  made  a 
transferable  admiflion  during  the  exhibition,  and  the  next  year 
boldly  charged  i^.  to  each  perfon  for  every  admiffion. 

In  thefe  days  of  free  competition,  when  the  rights  both  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  affociations  not  poftelTed  of  any  exclufive  privi¬ 
leges  are  fo  well  underftood,  no  one  would  queftion  the  right, 
though  they  might  the  policy,  of  the  artifts  to  charge  what  they 
pleafed  for  admiffion  to  their  own  rooms,  to  fee  their  own  pro- 
dudfions.  They  however  thought  it  well  to  enlift  a  great 
authority  on  their  fide,  and  Dr  Johnfon  wrote  an  apologetic 
preface  to  their  catalogue.  The  exhibitions  continued,  and 
fteadily  increafed  the  funds  and  influence  of  the  artifts.  They 
had  unexpectedly  difcovered  that  there  was  a  public  who  would 
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pay  to  fee  their  works,  and  that  funds  might  by  fuch  means  be 
raifed  to  improve  art-teaching,  Hill  dependent  upon  the  St  Martin’s 
Lane  School,  and  even,  they  hoped,  to  found  fome  permanent  in- 
ftitution.  For  this  purpofe  they  obtained  a  charter  in  January, 
1765,  as  “  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artifts  in  Great  Britain 
2 1 1  artifts  fubfcribed  the  declaration  and  became  members, 
and  24  of  the  moft  eminent  were  named  in  the  charter  as  the 
Diredfors,  to  whom  the  management  was  confided,  but  the 
ultimate  control  remained  with  the  whole  body  of  members. 
The  government  was,  however,  obfcurely  or  infufficiently  de¬ 
fined  ;  every  member  was  qualified  to  hold  office,  without  fpe- 
cification  as  to  the  mode  or  rule  of  fucceftion,  and  the  members, 
calling  a  meeting,  made  a  by-law  compelling  the  retirement  of 
eight  of  the  24  Diredfors  every  year,  a  proceeding  which  the 
Attorney-General  held  to  be  warranted  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  while  the  Diredfors  contended  that  it  was  oppofed  to  its 
fpirit.  The  members  perfifted,  and  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
removed  16  of  the  Diredtors,  including  the  Prefident  and 
the  Secretary.  Edward  Edwards,  who  wrote  the  continuation 
of  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  fays  that  “  feveral  very  infe¬ 
rior  artifts  were  introduced  into  the  places  of  the  moft  refpedt- 
able  of  thofe  from  whom  the  fociety,  together  with  the  private 
academy  and  the  exhibition,  received  their  origin  and  fupport.” 
This  proceeding  he  alfo  tells  us  fatisfied  no  one  but  the  cabal 
with  whom  it  originated.  The  eight  Diredlors  who  were  left, 
remained  in  the  hope  that  peace  might  be  reftored.  The  firft 
meeting  proved  that  this  was  not  poflible  ;  that  they  were  left  in 
a  falfe  pofition,  and,  powerlefs  for  any  good  purpofe,  they  took 
the  only  proper  courfe  in  fuch  cafe,  and  refigned.  Their  letter, 
though  it  Ihows  that  they  felt  the  fociety  had  treated  them  with 
contumely,  has  an  honeft,  manly  tone.  It  was  addrefifed  to  Mr 
Kerby,  the  newly-eledfed  Prefident. 

“  Sir, — Though  we  have  the  ftrongeft  objeAlons  to  the  unwarrant¬ 
able  manner  in  which  moft  of  the  prefent  Directors  of  the  Society  were 
elefted,  yet  our  afiedlion  for  the  community  was  fuch  that  we  had,  in 
fpite  of  every  motion  to  the  contrary,  refolvcd  to  keep  pofleflion  of 
our  direftorftiip.  But  finding  the  majority  of  the  prefent  Direftors 
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bent  upon  meafures  which  we  think  repugnant  to  our  charter,  and 
tending  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  Society,  we  judge  it  no  longer  fafe  to 
keep  polTeflion  of  our  employments — therefore  do  humbly  refign  them; 
that  no  part  of  the  blame,  which  will  naturally  follow  the  meafures  now 
purfuing,  may,  in  any  fhape,  be  laid  upon  us.  From  the  motions  and 
inlinuations  of  the  laft  meeting  we  clearly  fee  what  plan  is  to  be  pur- 
fued  j  and  we  likewife  clearly  perceive  that,  however  odious  and  hurtful 
fuch  a  plan  may  be,  we  fhall  find  it  utterly  impoffible  to  prevent  it. 
We  would  not,  however,  by  any  means  be  underftood  to  objedt  to  every 
remaining  Diredfor.  You,  fir,  and  fome  others,  we  have  the  highefi; 
efleem  for,  as  you  have  been  eledfed  into  your  offices  without  taking 
part  in  any  intrigue,  and,  being  men  of  honour  and  ability  in  your 
profeffions,  are  extremely  proper  to  fill  the  places  you  occupy.  We 
are,  &c.. 


Josh.  Wilton. 
Edw.  Penny. 
Rich.  Wilson. 
Benj.  West. 


Wm.  Chambers. 
G.  M.  Moser. 
Paul  Sandby. 

F.  M.  Newton. 


lo  Nov.  1768.^^ 


A  glance  at  the  lifts  of  the  Society  makes  it  clear  that  the 
artift  ftrength  and  influence  lay  in  the  Diredfors,  who,  in  their 
feceflion,  were  followed  by  many  other  members.  It  could  not 
be  expedted  that  the  ftronger  would  fubmit  to  the  government 
of  the  weaker,  againft  whofe  incompetence  they  protefted.  The 
feceders  felt  that  the  growing  interefts  of  art  were  in  their  hands, 
and  whether  fpurred  to  prompt  adfion  by  any  warmth  or  not, 
they  loft  no  time.  On  the  i8th  of  Odfober  16  Directors  were 
removed  from  the  governing  body;  on  the  loth  November 
the  remaining  eight  of  their  colleagues  refigned,  and  on  the 
28th  of  that  month,  29  artifts  (Mr  Sandby  erroneoufly  fays  22 
only),  of  whom  24  were  the  cream  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
prefented  a  memorial  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  eftablifli 
a  fociety  for  promoting  the  arts  of  deflgn,  and  to  grant  his 
afliftance,  patronage,  and  protection.  His  Majefty  at  once  pro- 
mifed  all  that  was  folicited  by  the  artifts,  and  required  them  to 
prepare  for  him  their  plan  fully  explained  in  writing.  This  was 
done  on  the  yth  December,  and  on  the  loth  December  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  King.  The  liftrument,  for  fo  it  is  defignated, 
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founding  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London^  is  drawn  in 
formal  phrafeology,  commencing  with  a  dignified  “  Whereas,” 
reciting  the  royal  approbation  and  aflent,  which  is  alfo  tefiified 
by  the  fign  manual.  It  provides  that  the  fociety  fhall  confift  of 
40  members  only,  who  fhall  be  called  academicians  of  the  Royal 
Academy— that  all  of  them  fhall  be  artifts  by  profeflion,  at  the 
time  of  their  admiflion,  painters,  fculptors,  or  architedfs  ;  men 
of  fair  moral  character,  of  high  reputation  in  their  feveral  pro- 
feffions,  at  leaft  25  years  of  age,  refident  in  Great  Britain, 
and  not  members  of  any  other  fociety  of  artifts  in  London  ;  and 
it  empowers  this  body  to  fill  all  vacancies  by  eledfion  from 
among  the  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thefe  are  the 
conditions  of  memberfhip;  36  members  were  named  in  the  In- 
ftrument  itfelf,  two  were  nominated  by  the  King  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  remaining  two  vacancies  were  filled  by  eledfion, 
which  thereafter  became  the  rule. 

For  the  government  of  the  Society  it  is  provided  that,  at  an 
annual  General  Meeting,  a  Prefident  and  eight  other  members 
fhall  be  eledfed  to  form  a  council,  who  are  to  have  the  entire 
diredfion  and  management  of  the  Society’s  bufinefs,  four  of  its 
members  in  rotation  being  changed  every  year;  and  further, 
that  a  Secretary  and  a  Keeper  fhall  be  eledfed  from  among  the 
members,  and  a  Treafurer,  alfo  from  among  the  members,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King. 

That  its  teaching,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature,  may  be 
under  the  ableft  artifts,  provifion  is  made  by  the  Inftrument  for 
the  annual  eledfion  of  nine  academicians  as  vifitors  to  attend 
the  fchools,  and  for  the  appointment  of  profefTors  of  anatomy, 
of  architedf  ure,  of  painting,  and  of  perfpedfive  and  geometry ; 
but,  ftrange  to  fay,  not  of  fculpture,  the  profefTorfhip  of  which 
was  not  founded  till  1810  ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  profeffors  fhall 
give  fix  public  ledf  ures  yearly ;  alfo  for  the  periods  at  which  the 
fchools  and  the  library,  free  to  all  ftudents,  fhall  be  open,  and 
the  modes  of  teaching  to  be  purfued. 

The  exhibitions  are  required  to  be  annual,  to  include  paint¬ 
ings,  fculpture,  and  defigns,  open  to  all  artifts  of  merit,  and 
from  the  profits  arifing  out  of  them  <^200  was  diredfed  to  be 
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fet  alide  for  indigent  artifts  or  their  families,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  inftitution. 

The  eledfion  of  the  members,  the  appointment  of  profelTors, 
and  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  a  ftatement  of  the 
accounts,  are  to  be  fubmitted  for  the  approval  of  the  King,  who 
at  that  time  generoufly  undertook  to  pay  all  deficiencies. 

In  the  following  year  a  new  clafs  was  added,  confifting  of  20 
members,  called  Affociates,  eledted  from  the  fame  profeffions 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  academicians,  from  exhibitors  not 
under  the  age  of  20.  The  affociates  to  be  entitled  to  every  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  the  academicians,  except  that  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  deliberations  or  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  and  from  among  them  only  the  vacant  feats  for  academi¬ 
cians  are  to  be  filled.  Six  affociate  engravers  were  alfo  added  with 
the  fame  advantages,  except  that  they  were  ineligible  for  eledf  ion 
as  academicians  ;  a  limitation  which  has  recently  been  removed. 

It  is  clear  that  George  III.  really  felt  an  interefl  in  the  in- 
ffitution  he  had  founded,  and  gave  it  his  cordial  fupport.  In 
1780  he  allotted  to  its  ufe  apartments  in  the  new  buildings  at 
Somerfet  Houfe,  then  juft  completed  ;  and  in  the  firft  twelve 
years  of  its  exiftence,  he  contributed  from  his  privy  purfe  in 
aid  of  its  funds,  in  fums  diniinifhing  from  year  to  year,  a  total 
of  ^3116,  fuftaining  it  till  it  was  able  to  ftand  alone.  Thefe 
were  folid  advantages,  proceeding  from  the  perfonal  favour 
of  the  King,  for  the  academy  was  invefted  with  no  corporate 
powers  or  privileges ;  it  had  no  official  recognition  or  public 
refponfibility  ;  the  title  of  Royal  Academician  was  unknown,  is 
fo  ftill  to  the  multitude,  and  did  not  become  a  diftindfion  till 
rendered  fo  by  the  talents  of  thofe  who  held  it.  It  was  incum¬ 
bent  for  its  firft  members  to  give  it  a  value  which  their  fucceffors 
muft  maintain.  The  ftrength  of  the  new  inftitution  confifted  in 
its  combining,  under  a  well-framed  code  of  laws,  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  artifts  of  the  day  empowered  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
Its  fuccefs  was  dependent  upon  their  prudent  management,  and 
upon  their  body  maintaining  its  ftand  as  the  unqueftioned  head 
of  the  profeffion. 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  “LOAN  COLLECTION” 


AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  * 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 849,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  His 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Confort  had  delegated  the  duty  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  readinefs  ot  the  leading  manufadfurers,  and  others 
interefted  in  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  to  fupport  the  then  propofed  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
produdfs  of  induftry  of  all  nations,  met  at  Manchefter.  After 
fome  days  of  hard  work,  and  but  partially  fuccefsful  canvaffing, 
they  determined  to  feparate,  in  the  hope  that  the  fympathy 
they  might  obtain  in  other  localities  would  bring  over  the 
large  body  of  waverers,  and  over-cautious  fouls  left  behind  in 
“  Cottonopolis.”  The  firft  really  cheering  reception  given  to  the 
projedt  was  met  with  at  Bradford,  to  which  Mr  Digby  Wyatt 
had  been  defpatched.  On  his  arrival  in  that  town,  Mr  Wyatt 
remembered  that  it  was  the  rehdence  of  a  colleague  of  his  upon 
the  council  of  the  Archmological  Inftitute,  and  a  diftinguifhed 
colledtor  of  art-treafures  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaihance 
periods,  Mr  Edward  Hailftone.  That  gentleman,  who  was  fub- 
fequently  nominated  one  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  fpecial  com- 
miffioners,  at  once  entered  into  the  projedf  with  enthuliafm,  and 


*  “  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.” 

“  Catalogue  of  the  Special  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Art  of  the  Mediaeval,  Re- 
nailTance,  and  more  recent  periods,  on  loan 
at  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  June, 
1862.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A., 
See.  &c.  London,  1862.” 

“  The  Art  Wealth  of  England.  A 
Series  of  Photographs  reprefenting  fifty  of 


the  moft  remarkable  Works  of  Art  con¬ 
tributed  on  Loan  to  the  Special  Exhibition 
at  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  1862. 
Selefted  and  deferibed  by  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.  The  Photographs  by 
C.  Thurston  Thompson.  Publilhed 
by  authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  By  MelTrs  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi, 
Scott,  and  Co.,  1862.” 
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propoied  introducing  his  friend  to  fome  of  the  principal  manu- 
fadlurers  of  the  dilfridf.  Before  ft arting  on  their  buftnefs  errand, 
Mr  Hailftone  and  Mr  Wyatt  fpent  a  fhort  time  in  looking  over 
a  few  of  the  “  articles  de  virtu  ”  in  which  they  both  delighted. 
While  fo  engaged,  the  former  made  an  obfervation  fuggefting 
how  ufeful  it  would  be  to  manufadfurers  about  to  prepare  for 
the  Great  Induftrial  Exhibition,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
fpedting  objedts  of  ancient  art-manufadhure  ftmilar  to  thofe 
then  under  examination.  The  feaftbility  of  fuch  an  exhibition 
was  thereupon  difcufled,  and  it  was  refolved  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  to  fecure  the  realization  of  the  fcheme.  On  Mr  Wyatt’s 
next  meeting  with  his  colleague,  Mr  Henry  Cole,  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  fympathies  were  enlifted.  Immediate  adfion  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  and  difficulties  melted  away  under  his  able  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  Archaeological  Inftitute,  with  the 
adfive  fympathy  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Confort, 
formed  the  working  nucleus  of  an  influential  committee.  Loans 
were  freely  promifed.  Pradtical  men,  verfed  in  the  learning  of 
our  forefathers,  brought  their  judgment  and  experience  to  the 
tafk  of  exploring,  flfting,  arranging,  and  cataloguing,  the  wealth 
that  poured  in  upon  them.  Royalty  fetting  a  confpicuous  ex¬ 
ample,  opened  up  a  mine  of  wealth  previoufly  almoft  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ftudent ;  while  corporate  bodies  of  confervative, 
nay,  even  fecretive,  tendencies,  melted  into  a  complacent  will- 
ingnefs  to  permit  their  moft  treafured  relics  to  be  admired, 
under  the  blaze  of  royal  and  ariftocratic  patronage.  The  col- 
ledtion  which  filled  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
though  not  very  extenflve,  was  of  the  choiceft  defcription ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  drew  crowds  of  vifltors,  on  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  whom  this  novel  vindication  of  the 
powers  of  the  mafterly  handicraftsmen  of  olden  times  flafhed  as 
an  almoft  entirely  novel  idea.  The  exhibition  proved  in  every 
way  a  fuccefs,  and  undoubtedly  adted  as  a  wholefome  ftimulant  in 
two  diredfions ;  in  one  forcing  on  manufadt urers  preparing  for 
the  exhibition,  a  higher  fcale  of  technical  excellence, — and  in 
the  other  popularizing  the  previoufly  very  exceptional  pradfice 
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of  collecting  objeCts  of  virtu.  It  further  demonftrated  practi¬ 
cally,  that  the  apprehenhons,  which  had  filled  the  minds  of 
many  zealous  amateurs  with  anxieties  as  to  the  fafety  of  mov¬ 
ing  and  placing  within  reach  of  a  mifcellaneous  public,  articles 
of  extreme  fragility  and  great  intrinfic  value,  were,  with  the 
ftriCf  enforcement  of  proper  precautions,  altogether  futile.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  bahs  was  laid  in  this  country  for  the  fubfequent 
overwhelming  collections  on  loan  of  all  that  is  moft  precious  in 
art  and  art-induftry,  at  Manchefter  in  1857,  South  Ken- 

fington  in  the  year  which  has  juft  pafted  away  from  us, — a  year 
memorable  for  ever  in  the  hiftory  of  human  progrefs,  as  vin¬ 
dicating  throughout  the  world,  through  the  varied  produCts 
difplayed  at  its  univerfal  exhibition,  a  condition  of  fcientific,  ar- 
tiftic,  and  technical  advancement,  fuch  as  the  records  of  the 
viciflitudes  of  civilization  have  never  yet  regiftered. 

While  referring  to  fo  recent  a  date  as  1850  for  the  original 
model  of  that  dais  of  exhibition  which  has  now  become  lb 
popular  with  us,  that  even  the  ordinary  foirees  of  fociety  are 
fcarcely  conftdered  perfeCt,  unlefs  the  apartments  in  which  they 
are  held  are  adorned  with  objeCfs  interefting  from  their  beauty 
or  antiquity ;  it  would  be  grofs  injuft  ice  to  many  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  delightful  tafk  of  collecting  and  preferving  from  de- 
ftruCf  ion,  what  the  majority  of  their  contemporaries  looked  upon 
as  little  elfe  than  “  dry  bones  ”  and  nothingnefs,  to  allow  it  to  be 
fuppofcd  that  their  ufefulnefs  dates  from  fo  recent  an  era.  Hap¬ 
pily,  out  of  the  proverbial  antagonifm  of  the  human  mind,  at 
feafons  when  the  great  majority  of  any  race  are  frantic  with  a 
rage  for  deftruCtion,  individuals  of  “  a  primitive  formation  ” 
refolutely  “  crop  up,”  no  lefs  zealoufly  bent  on  prefervation.  But 
for  this  phenomenon,  rapine  and  revolution  muft  long  ago  have 
obliterated  all  trace  of  the  form  and  fafhion  of  the  Arts  of 
Peace,  upon  the  fragrant  flowers  of  which,  ever  teeming  in  her 
blefled  atmofphere,  their  remorfelefs  feet  have  trampled  ruth- 
leflly,  or  with  a  favage  exultation  in  the  very  mifchief  produced. 
Thus,  to  cite  the  extremeft  cafe,  in  the  appalling  horrors  of  a 
“  reign  of  terror,”  an  Alexandre  Lenoir,  firm  in  his  own  motto, 
non  terret  fortem  labor,”  is  found  to  rife  up  ready  in  the 
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rightful  caufe  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  confervatifm  in  the 
very  face  of  the  deftroyer.  To  his  brave  energies  France  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  prefervation  of  many  of  the  moft  precious  relics 
of  her  national  monuments,  which  would  have  been  utterly  de- 
ftroyed,  but  for  him  who  declared  himfelf  “  heureux  h  je  puis 
faire  oublier  a  la  poflerite  ces  deftrudfions  criminelles.” 

Such  real  patriotifm  as  Lenoir  difplayed  is  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  various  forms  of  mania,  under  which  the  genuine 
paffion  for  colledfing  ufually  difplays  itfelf.  The  man  who 
fpends  his  b eft  energies  and  refources  in  bringing  together  all 
that  is  moft  rare,  may  be  either  adtuated  by  a  felfifh  fenfe  of  de¬ 
light,  analogous  to  the  avarice  of  the  mifer  whofe  pulfes  dance 
rapture  “  all’  idea  di  quel  metallo ;  ”  or  he  may  prove  himfelf  a 
benefadtor  to  the  human  race,  by  putting  the  “  talents,”  accu¬ 
mulated  by  his  love  of  beauty  for  the  joy  the  accumulation 
gives,  to  fuch  ufes  as  may  caufe  them  to  frudtify  abundantly  for 
the  delight  and  inftrudtion  of  mankind.  It  may  furely  then  be 
well  to  avoid  equally  indifcriminate  admiration  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  reprehenfion  of  a  pradfice,  the  abflradl  merit  or  demerit  of 
which  fhould  be  tefled  limply  by  the  amount  of  good  and  of 
pleafure,  of  which  it  may  be  made  produdfive. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  the  morals,  if  they  may  be 
fo  termed,  of  collecting,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  very  briefly 
at  the  hiftory  of  the  praCfice.  The  prototype  of  the  modern 
collector  is  to  be  found  in  the  wealthy  patrician  of  Imperial 
Rome.  His  cabinet  was  adorned  with  all  that  Greece,  Egypt, 
Perfia,  Phoenicia,  or  even  India,  could  yield.  No  price  deterred 
him  from  the  acquifition  of  a  fplendid  Nolan  or  Myrrhine 
vafe  ;  his  daCtyliotheca  was  refplendent  with  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  Scarabaei,  amulets,  and  gems,  with  precious  ftones  from 
the  Eaff,  and  even  with  the  myftic  cylinders  of  Perfia  and 
AfTyria.  China  furnifhed  him  with  lilken  robes  more  valuable 
than  many  times  their  weight  in  gold,  while  the  fkilful  weavers, 
dyers,  and  embroiderers  of  Cos,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Babylonia, 
provided  him  with  the  richeft  hangings  and  fluffs.  His  flatu- 
ettes  were  of  Corinthian  bronze,  of  Indian  or  African  ivory,  or 
Ethiopian  ebony,  introduced  under  Pompey.  His  feats  came 
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from  Theffaly,  his  pillows  from  Carthage,  his  exquihtely-engraved 
glafs  a  combination  of  Grecian  art  with  Egyptian  manufacture, 
his  very  carpets  of  purple  with  golden  plates  and  nails,  from 
Cyprus.  His  Tigrine  and  Pantherine  furniture  of  Thuya,  and 
others  of  the  moft  coftly  woods,  was  rated  occalionally  at  more 
in  value  than  large  eftates ;  and  haves,  familiar  with  the  moft  re¬ 
condite  procefles  of  manufacture  and  all  the  traditions  of  native 
and  exotic  art,  laboured  from  morning  till  night  under  his  very 
roof,  in  the  produCfion  of  articles  of  luxury  to  be  difplayed  in 
his  cabinets  and  principal  apartments.  What*  art  and  what 
induftry  were  combined  in  fuch  collections  we  may  but  imper¬ 
fectly  allume  from  the  “  fragments  fallen  ”  from  thofe  “  rich 
men’s  tables,”  and  even  now  treafured  as  the  moft  precious  gems 
of  many  a  Royal  and  Imperial  Mufeum. 

The  gathering  up  of  fuch  “  fragments,”  long  and  barbaroufly 
neglected,  and  of  relics  of  the  contemporary  art  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  had  once  belonged,  formed  the  next  great  phafe  of 
the  collecting  mania.  The  Italians,  fo  foon  as  the  accumulating 
wealth  derived  from  commerce  and  manufactures,  exempted 
the  magnates  of  the  land  from  the  preffing  cares  of  providing 
material  fubliffcence  for  themfelves  and  their  dependents  from 
day  to  day,  either  by  ceafelefs  rapine,  or  the  fedulous  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  paufed  in  their  leifure  to  ftoop  down,  as  it  were,  and 
pick  up  the  “  fparfa  fragmenta,”  ftrewn  here  and  there  beneath 
their  very  feet.  The  “  Condottieri  ”  even  began  to  find  the 
fpoils  recoverable  from  antiquity,  more  precious  than  any  which 
could  be  extorted  from  the  baffled  enemy,  or  the  down-trodden 
peafantry.  Under  the  abfolute  power  of  the  Papacy,  when 
it  emerged  from  the  cold  fhadow  of  imperial  patronage;  and 
under  the  liberties  and  protection  conferred  upon  all  gentle 
ftudents  fheltered  beneath  the  Hllgis  of  corporate  ftrength, 
engendered  in  the  Northern  republics ;  men  began  in  peace  of 
mind  and  in  comparative  fafety  to  turn  their  thoughts  from  the 
prefent  to  earneft  fpeculations  regarding  the  paft.  The  little 
band  of  fcholars  who,  through  ages  of  gloom  and  negleCf,  had 
kept  alive,  though  with  but  feeble  and  flickering  flame,  the 
facred  fires  of  claffical  tradition,  received  from  day  to  day 
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energetic  and  powerful  recruits.  In  the  general  zeal  for  the 
recovery  of  the  letters  of  ancient  Rome^  her  arts  and  even  her 
handicrafts  were  not  negledted.  Out  of  the  colledfion  of 
antique  farcophagi  and  bas-reliefs  brought  together  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pifa,  fprang  the  revival  of  fculpture  in  ftone 
and  marble  under  the  Pifani ;  while  Donatello’s  mallerly  reftora- 
tion  of  the  art  of  bronze-working  took  its  origin  from  his 
delire,  as  Vafari  fays,  “  di  fcoprire  la  bellezza  degli  Antichi,  ftata 
nafcofa  gia  cotanti  anni,”  but  of  which  numerous  “faggi”  of 
the  higheft  merit  were  ready  to  his  hand  for  models  in  the 
“guarda  roba,”*  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Cofrno  di  Medici, 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  princely  initiator  of  “  colledf- 
ing,”  as  a  fyftem,  in  Italy.  The  mod:  extraordinary  affemblage 
of  gems  and  precious  metal-work,  probably  ever  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  mediaeval  times,  was  that  preferved  in  the  Papal  trea- 
fury.  Its  value  was  formally  alTeffed  on  the  death  of  John 
XXII.  at  Avignon,  in  1334,  at  no  lefs  than  7,000,000  of  golden 
florins.-^  It  is  curious  that  it  Ihould  have  been  by  the  hands 
of  the  very  metal-worker  of  all  others,  Cellini,  whofe  produdf  ions 
are  mod;  carefully  preferved  in  the  mufeums  of  the  prefent  day, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  invaluable  fpecimens  of  ancient 
metal-work  belonging  to  the  Papal  treafury,  were  ruthledly 
broken  up  and  condgned  to  the  melting-pot.  The  example 
fet  by  the  great  commercial  magnates  of  the  Italian  Republics 
was  taken  up  by  the  arilfocratic  families,  and  the  Gonzagas  at 
Mantua,  the  Malateftas  at  Rimini,  the  Montefeltros  at  Urbino, 
the  Sforzas  at  Milan,  the  Dorias  at  Genoa,  the  Eftes  at  Ferrara, 
the  Bentivoglios  at  Bologna,  the  Piccolomini  at  Sienna,  and  the 


*  “  Dove,”  as  Vafari  fays  (Vita  di  Do¬ 
nato),  “  fono  infinite  anticaglie  rare,  e  ine- 
daglie  belliflime.”  No  one  could  verify 
this  faft  better  than  Vafari,  fince  it  was 
under  his  aufpices  that  the  firft  Grand- 
Duke  re-collefted  the  greater  part  of  the 
family  treafures  difperfed  at  the  fack  of 
the  Palace  after  the  alfafiination  of  “  II 
Moro  ”  in  1537,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  prefent  all-celebrated  Florentine  art- 
colleflions. 


f  Villani,  who  ftates  the  faft  (Lib.  xi. 
cap.  XX.),  adds,  “  e  ne  pofliamo  noi  dar 
piena  fede  e  teftiinonianza  vera,  che  il  nos¬ 
tro  fratello  carnale  uomo  degno  di  fede, 
che  allora  era  in  corte  mercatante  del  Papa, 
che  da  teforieri,  e  da  altri  che  furono  depu- 
tati  il  detto  teforo  gli  fu  detto,  ed  accertato 
e  recato  in  fomma  per  fame  relazione  al 
collegio  dei  Cardinali,  e  inetterlo  in  in- 
ventario.” 
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Della  Roveres,  Borgias,  and  Farnefes  at  Rome,  furrounded  them- 
felves  with  works  of  art,  gleaned  from  the  paft  and  commanded 
from  the  prefent.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  their  collecting 
proceeded  from  a  general  delire  to  be  magnificent,  rather  than 
from  the  later  fpirit  of  dilettantifm,  which  charaCferifed  the 
Italian,  and  more  particularly  the  Roman,  nobles  of  the  17th 
and  early  portion  of  the  i8th  centuries — fuch  as  the  Borghefi, 
Ludovifi,  Barberini,  Pamfili,  Chigi,  Rofpigliofi,  Altieri,  and 
finally  and  fpecially  (under  the  influence  of  the  great  Cardinal’s 
friend  and  protege),  Winckelman,  the  Albani.  In  their  col¬ 
lections  many  fuch  princely  Undents  centred  their  whole 
hearts.  As  Forfyth  fays,  in  his  ufual  pungent  ftyle,  when 
fpeaking  of  an  illuftrious  founder  of  mufeums,  the  head  of  the 
Brafchi,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  “  Pius  VI.  furely 
deferved  well  of  the  arts.  He  bought,  he  begged,  he  dug  up, 
he  removed  antiquities  ;  he  even  employed  fome  of  Verres’s 
expedients  to  form  a  gallery  ;  but  he  never  demolilhed.  He 
fleeced  his  fubjeCts  to  enrich  a  rapacious  nephew ;  but  not  a 
ftone  nor  a  Itatue  of  antiquity  would  he  grant  him  either  to 
build  his  new  palace  or  to  furnifh  it.”  Under  fuch  jealous 
guardianfhip  all  that  was  precious  was  fo  fettered  to  its  natal  foil, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  ancient  fculpture,  acquired  for  the  richefi:  patrons  of  art 
in  this  country  at  the  clofe  of  the  lafl;  century,  by  the  celebrated 
“  brocantcurs,”  Gavin  Hamilton,  James  Byres,  and  the  indefati¬ 
gable  Jenkins,  even  though  they  were  aflifted  by  the  praCfifed 
chifels  of  fabricators  and  cobblers,  fuch  as  Cavaceppi,  Cardelli, 
and  Pacili,  who  were  always  ready  to  fupply  “ftatues,”  as  the 
Upholfterers  of  the  “Empire”  did  pieces  of  furniture,  “les  plus 
antiques  dans  le  gout  le  plus  moderne.” 

If  the  befl:  tefi:  of  the  propriety  of  the  colleCfion  and  difplay, 
in  public  mufeums,  of  relics  of  art  and  antiquity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  excellence  of  contemporary  artiftic  and  induftrial  pro¬ 
duction,  then  certainly,  tried  by  fuch  a  ftandard,  Italy  muft  be 
admitted  to  pafs  unfeathed  from  the  ordeal ;  fince  in  no  country 
of  all  Europe  has  collection  been  fo  univerfal,  or  the  fine  and 
technical  arts  carried  to  a  higher  fynchronous  perfection.  In 
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every  induftrial  application  of  Sculpture,  fhe  long  remained  and 
probably  ftill  remains  pre-eminent.  Down  to  our  own  days  the 
energies  of  a  Campana  have  carried  on  the  traditions  of  Italian 
colledting  with  unimpaired  vivacity.  What  the  ‘Medici  did  in 
refcuing  from  oblivion  the  fragments  of  claffical  antiquity,  he  has 
done  with  refpedl  to  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  great  mafters 
of  the  Italian  RenailTance  ;  and  as  the  artifans  of  Florence  were 
infpired  by  the  mufeums  founded  by  the  Medici,  fo  may  the 
deligners  and  artificers  of  our  generation  gather  frefh  infpira- 
tions  from  the  models  of  excellence,  brought  together  by  Cam- 
pana’s  liberality  and  enthufiafm,  and  now  difperfed  to  fow  good 
feed,  and  bring  forth  fruit  more  abundantly,  over  a  larger  fur- 
face  than  he  originally  contemplated. 

Turning  from  Italy  to  France,  and  contrafting  the  earlieft 
colledfions  in  the  two  countries,  thofe  made  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 5  th  century,  we  find  a  notable  difference  in  the  clafs  of 
objects  colledfed.  While  in  the  former  country  pidfures  and 
ftatues  formed  the  moft:  prominent  features,  in  the  latter  jewellery 
and  precious  metal-work  conftituted  the  bulk  of  the  “  treforie.” 
It  is  needful  only  to  refer  to  inventories  fuch  as  that  of  “  Louis 
de  France  Due  d’Anjou,”  drawn  up  about  the  year  1360,  and 
fo  ably  edited  by  M.  de  Laborde,  or  to  thofe  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  or  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  to  realize  at  once  the  extent 
and  value,  both  in  point  of  cofh  and  perfedt  workmanfhip,  of 
fuch  magnificent  collcdf  ions  as  appear  to  have  been  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  mediaeval  Europe.  Nor  indeed  was  colledfing  limited  to 
royalty  and  the  ariftocracy,  lay  and  ecclefiafbic  :  the  bourgeoifie 
rapidly  imitated  the  prediledtions  of  the  nobles,  and  even  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  14th  century  many  of  the  houfes  of  the  wealthy 
contained  curious  mifcellaneous  mufeums.  Such  mufl:  have  been 
the  “Hotel”  of  Mafter  Jaques  Duchie  in  the  Rue  des  Prouv- 
elles  at  Paris,  fo  charadteriftically  deferibed  by  “  Guillebert  de 
Metz  ”  in  the  following  terms  :  “  La  porte  duquel  eft  entaillie  de 
art  merveilleux.  En  la  court  eftoient  paons  et  divers  oyfeaux 
a  plaifance.  La  premiere  falle  eft  embellie  de  divers  tableaux  et 
eferiptures  d’enfeignemens  atachies  et  pendus  aux  parois.  Une 
autre  falle  remplie  de  toutes  manieres  d’inftrumens,  harpes. 
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orgues,  vielles,  guiternes,  pfalterions,  et  autres,  defqiielz  le  dit 
maiftre  Jaques  favoit  jouer  de  tous.  Une  autre  falle  etoit  garnie 
de  jeux  d’efchez,  de  tables  et  d’autres  diverfes  manieres  de  jeux 
a  grant  nombre.  Item  une  belle  chappelle  ou  il  avoit  des  pulpi- 
tres  a  mettre  livres  deffus  de  merveilleux  art,  lefquelz  on  faifoit 
venir  a  divers  lieges  loings  et  pres  a  dextre  et  a  feneftre.  Item 
une  eftude  ou  les  parois  eftoient  couvers  de  pieres  precieufes  et 
d’efpices  de  fouefve  oudeur.  Item  une  chambre  ou  eftoient  fou- 
reures  de  plufeures  manieres.  Item  plufeures  autres  chambres 
richement  adoubez  de  lits  de  tables  engigneufement  entaillies  et 
pares  de  riches  draps  et  tapis  a  or  frais.  Item  en  une  autre  cham¬ 
bre  haulte  eftoient  grant  nombre  d’arbaleftes,  dont  les  aucuns 
eftoient  peins  a  belles  figures.  La  eftoient  eftandars,  banieres 
haches,  guifarmes,  mailles  de  fer  et  de  plont,  pavais,  targes,  efcus, 
canons  et  autres  engins  avec  plente  d’armeures :  et  briefment 
il  y  avoit,  aufty  comme  toutes  manieres  d’appareils  de  guerre. 
Item  la  eftoit  une  feneftre  faite  de  merveillable  artifice  par 
laquelle  on  mettoit  hors  une  tefte  de  plates  de  fer  creux 
parmy  laquelle  on  regardoit  et  parloit  a  ceulx  dehors  fe  befoing 
eftoit,  fans  doubter  le  trait.  Item  par  delfus  tout  Tofiel  eftoit 
une  chambre  carree  ou  eftoient  feneftres  de  trois  coftez  pour 
regarder  par  delfus  la  ville  ;  et  quant  on  y  mengoit  on  montoit 
et  avaloit  vins  et  viandes  a  une  polie  pourceque  trop  hault  euft 
efte  a  porter.  Et  par  defllis  les  pignacles  de  I’oftel  eftoient  belles 
ymages  dorees.  Ceftui  maiftre  Jaques  Duchie  eftoit  bel  homme 
de  honnefte  habit  et  moult  notable.  Si  tenoit  ferviteurs  bien 
morigines  et  inftruis  d’avenant  contenance,  entre  lefquels  eftoient 
fun  maiftre  charpentier  qui  continuellement  ouvroit  a  l’oft;,el. 
Grant  foifon  de  riches  bourgeois  avoit  et  d’officiers  que  on  ap- 
pelloit  petis  royeteaux  de  grandeur.” 

Of  fuch  luxury  which  included  a  rare  fpirit  of  colledfing, 
Chriftine  de  Pifan  gives  fome  very  good  notices  in  her  “  Cite 
des  Dames.”  The  locking-up  of  wealth  in  fumptuous  furniture 
and  plate  of  gold  and  filver,  was  long  held  to  be  one  of  the 
caufes  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor  in  the  i6th  century;  and  an 
anonymous  writer  addreffing  Marie  de  Medicis  in  the  year  1587? 
in  a  “  difcourfe  on  the  caufes  of  the  great  want  then  exifting 
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in  France,”  declares  that  “  cell:  abondance  de  vaiflele  de  Tor  et 
d’ argent  et  defchaines,  vagues  et  joyaulx,  draps  de  foye  et  bro- 
dares  avec  les  paflemens  d’or  et  d’ argent,  a  faiet  le  hauffement 
du  pris  de  Tor  et  I’argent,  et  par  confequent  la  cherete  de  Tor  et 
de  I’argent  que  Ton  employe  en  autres  chofes  vaines,  comme  a 
dorer  le  bois  ou  le  cuivre  ou  I’argent,  celuy  qui  fe  devoit  employer 
aux  monnoies  a  ete  mis  en  degaft.” 

In  moft  of  the  good  chateaux  of  the  i6th  century  there 
was  an  apartment  known  as  the  Cabinet,”  in  which  were 
grouped  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  generally  “  articles 
de  virtu  ”  in  endlefs  variety.  Gilles  Corrozet,  in  his  Blafons  Do- 
meftiques, gives  an  admirable pidfure  of  one  of  thefe  “Cabinets” 
in  a  paffage  too  long  for  extradfion,  but  from  which  a  few  lines 
may  fuffice  to  indicate  how  much  was  habitually  embraced  in 
fuch  colledtions.  Apoftrophihng  the  Cabinet,  he  fays, 

“  Cabinet  rempll  de  richefles 

Soit  pour  roynes  ou  pour  ducheffes  ; 

Ou  font  les  joyaulx  a  grandz  tas  .  .  .  . 

Et  les  bagues  tres  gracieufes  .... 

Cabinet  de  tableaux  remply 
Et  de  maintes  belles  ymages 
Cabinet  pare  de  medailles, 

Et  curieufes  antiquailles 

De  marble  de  japhe  et  porphire 

Tant  qu’il  doibt  a  chafeun  fuffire 

Cabinet  ou  eft  le  bufteifl 

D’or  et  d’argent  du  tout  parfaict.” 

After  enumerating  very  many  other  lingular  items,  he  winds  up 
by  faying,— 

‘‘  Bref  en  ce  beau  et  petit  lieu 

Sont  tant  d’aultres  chofes  enfemble, 

Qu’impoftible  le  dire  il  femble.” 

The  firll  mufeum  made  in  France  of  really  hiftorical  relics, 
i.  e.  of  objedfs,  the  aflbciation  of  which  with  celebrated  indivi¬ 
duals  or  events  tranfcends  the  intereft  attaching  to  them  as 
works  of  art,  was  probably  that  rare  alTemblage,  principally  of 
arms  and  armour,  preferved  at  the  Chateau  d’Amboife  at  the 
end  of  the  15  th  century.  Among  thefe  “  meubles,”  as  they  are 
called  in  the  extradls  from  an  old  inventory  given  by  M.  de  La- 
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horde  at  length,  we  find  the  coat-armour  of  the  Pucelle,  and  a 
“brigandine”  of  John  Talbot’s,  with  a  dagger  “emmanche  de 
licorne,  la  poignee  de  cryftalin,  nommee  la  dague  Saint  Charle- 
maigne,”  and  many  more  apocryphal  articles,  fuch  as  the  fword 
of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  and  an  ax  “que  ung  roy  de  France 
conquefta  fur  ung  payan  a  Paris.” 

With  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  Francis  L  a  new  impulfe 
was  given  to  the  ftudy  of  art  in  its  academic  fhape.  The  wars 
of  Charles  VI I L  and  Louis  XI I .  had  made  many  of  the  French 
nobility  acquainted  with  the  great  Italian  mufeums  of  paintings 
and  fculptures ;  and  no  doubt  ferved  to  ftimulate  the  arifbocracy 
to  fpend  their  money  rather  in  the  encouragement  of  a  clafs  of 
art  analogous  to  the  Italian,  than,  as  they  had  previoufly  done, 
on  objedf  s  of  art-workmanfliip  in  the  precious  metals.  Bronzes 
efpecially  began  to  be  admired,  and  among  the  fundfions  of 
Primaticcio,  Cellini,  and  other  Italians  working  at  the  Court  of 
Francis,  was  efpecially  that  of  attradfing  to  France  the  nobleft 
works,  ancient  or  contemporary,  either  in  painting,  fculpture,  or 
induftrial  art  which  could  be  poflibly  obtained  in  Italy.  Thefe 
importations  in  no  flight  degree  affedled  national  produdfion, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Medicis,  Mary  and  Catherine,  of 
Richelieu,  and  finally  of  Mazarin,  the  French  artifts  learnt  to 
rival  in  very  many  branches  of  technical  manipulation,  the  per- 
fedfion  previoufly  attained  by  the  Italian  art-workmen  in  rival¬ 
ing  the  antique.  It  has  been  happily  faid  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  churches  were  the  true  mufeums,  as  the  Church  was 
the  workman’s  beft  friend  ;  for  in  fpite  of  the  abundant  import¬ 
ation  of  works  of  high  art  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  people 
generally  could  obtain  but  little  accefs  to  thofe  which  were  jea- 
loufly  preferved  from  the  vulgar  eye,  in  the  receffes  of  the 
Royal  Palaces  and  princely  hotels.  The  workmen  fpecially  at¬ 
tached  as  retainers  to  noble  families,  might  and  did  frequently 
ftudy  from  them ;  but  the  public  at  large  gained  but  little  from 
their  excellence,  until  the  Revolution  threw  open  the  doors  pre¬ 
vioufly  fo  hermetically  fealed.  U nfortunately  marauders  abound¬ 
ed  rather  than  admirers,  and“qa  ira”  and  “danfez  la  Carmag¬ 
nole  ”  were  too  often  fung  to  an  accompaniment  of,  what 
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Americans  would  delignate  as  “  tarnal  fmafh.”  What  art-trea 
hires,  what  invaluable  relics  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  lb 
perifhed,  who  lhall  fay  ?  The  fragments  which  have  efcaped  befi; 
reveal  to  us  what  we  have  loft.  Allufion  has  been  already  made 
to  the  part  taken  by  Albert  Lenoir  in  refcuing  fo  much  as 
he  did  from  imminent  deftrudfion.  His  enthufiafm  was  conta¬ 
gious,  and  affebted,  primarily,  M.  Willemin,  the  celebrated  en¬ 
graver,  who  was  the  firfl:  man  in  France  to  fittingly  illuftrate  the 
glories  of  her  ancient  art  workmanfhip,  in  his  noble  book  on  the 
“Monumens  Franqais  inedits;”  and, fecondarily,  M.  duSomme- 
rard,  the  founder  of  the  mufeum  of  the  Hotel  Clugny,  and  the 
author  of  the  equally  celebrated  work,  “  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age.” 
Thefe  indefatigable  collebf  ors,  with  M.  Sauvage6t(whofe  treafures 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Louvre),  M.  Revoil,M.  Debruge 
Dumenil,  and  M.  Carrand,  reprefent  the  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  as  archaeological  collection, 
in  contradiftinClion  to  connoifiTeurfhip,  which  has  moved  not 
perhaps  lefs  energetically,  but  in  a  narrower  orbit. 

This  laft  clafs  of  “  collection  ”  has  been  well  illuftrated  in 
detail  in  M.  Charles  Blanc’s  “Trefor  de  la  Curiofite,”  and  the 
different  types  of  apparent  “  mania  ”  which  have  characterized, 
and  ftill  do  and  always  will  characterize,  its  votaries,  have  been 
“  bitten  in  ”  by  the  pungent  acid  of  the  undying  La  Bruyere. 
Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  fatirifi:,  there  is  too  much 
rcafon  to  admit  that  too  often  “  La  curiofite  n’efi:  pas  un  gout 
pour  ce  qui  eft  bon  ou  ce  qui  eft  beaux,  mais  pour  ce  qui  efi:  rare, 
pour  ce  qu’on  a  et  que  les  autres  n’ont  pas  .  .  .  .  ce  n’efi:  pas  un 
amufement  mais  une  paffion,  et  fouvent  fi  violente,  qu’elle  ne 
cede  a  I’amour,  et  a  I’ambition  que  par  la  petiteffe  de  fon  objet.” 
To  illufirate  the  above  propofitions,  this  cruel  comparative  ana- 
tomifi  of  human  weakneffes  lays  on  the  diffeCting  table,  and 
applies  his  fcalpel  to,  the  morbid  and  weak  places  in  the  phyfio- 
logical  fyfiem  of  a  man  of  rare  merit  and  ingenuity,  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  ingenious  Abbe  de  Marolles,  founder  of  the  “Cabinet 
d’Efiampes  ”  of  the  Royal  Library,  whofe  diagnofis  La  Bruyere 
thus  expounds. 

“  Damocede,”  he  fays  (freely  tranflated),  “  fpreads  before  you, 
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and  draws  your  attention  to,  his  engravings.  You  obferve  one 
neither  dark  nor  clean,  nor  well  drawn,  fitter  to  be  hung  up  for 
fale  on  a  fete  day  on  the  ftall  of  fome  itinerant  print-feller,  than  to 
be  jealoufiy  prefer ved  in  the  cabinet  of  an  amateur.  He  admits 
that  it  is  poor  in  execution,  and  even  worfe  in  defign ;  but  tells 
you  that  it  is  by  an  Italian  who  worked  but  little,  that  fcarcely 
any  fimilar  ones  were  printed,  that  it  is  unique  in  France,  that 
he  has  given  a  large  fum  for  it,  and  that  he  would  not  change 
it  for  anything  elfe  of  the  fame  kind  of  far  greater  intrinfic  value.” 
Such  is  the  caricature  of  the  connoififeur-colledf  or  given  by  the 
fatirift.  The  following  is  a  truer  fketch,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
one  who  knew  the  clafs  well — Gerfaint — the  Chriftie  of  Paris,  in 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 

“The  love  of  colledlion,”  he  fays,  “  prefuppofes  the  pofleffion 
by  the  colledf  or  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  The  palfion  is  generally 
developed  in  extreme  youth ;  a  commencement  is  made  by  the 
a:quifition  of  trifles  in  which  the  inexperienced  colledfor  finds 
beauties,  which  foon  fade  away,  as  he  acquires  the  power  of 
judging  more  corredfly  on  diligent  comparifon.  So  his  eyes 
open,  and  good  tafte  is  generated.  The  next  ftage  is  to  find  de- 
fedfs  in  the  objedfs  once  deemed  faultlefs,  and  ultimately  the 
utmoft  faftidiousnefs  is  manifefted  in  the  admiffion  of  fpecimens. 
Thus  it  is  that  ftep  by  ftep  the  true  qualities  of  connoiffeurfhip 
are  acquired.”  The  range  generally  taken  by  fuch  amateurs 
during  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  fomewhat 
reftridted,  comprehending  chiefly  pidtures,  drawings,  etchings, 
and  engravings,  early  printed  books,  coins  and  medals,  antique 
and  cinque-cento  cameos  and  intaglios,  old  Japanefe  lac  work, 
and  “  Celadon  ”  China.  Among  the  moft  fplendid  exceptions 
to  this  rule  was  Mr  Jullienne,  whofe  colledfion,  the  work  of 
nearly  6o  years,  fold  in  April,  1767,  included,  in  addition  to  fpe¬ 
cimens  of  the  higheft  merit  in  both  of  the  above  clafles,  fculp- 
tures,  antique  and  modern  bronzes,  ivories,  alabasters,  terra¬ 
cottas,  enamels,  and  works  in  “  pietre  dure  ”  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  value.  The  cabinet  of  pierres  gravees,  formed  in 
great  part  and  fo  fplendidly  illuftrated  by  the  Regent,  gave  a  great 
impulfe  to  colledfion  in  that  particular  diredfion.  The  two  lead- 
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ing  connoiffeurs  in  France  previous  to  the  Revolution  were  un- 
queftionably  Crozat  and  Mariette.  The  former,  in  addition  to 
his  well-known  gallery  of  pidfures,  poffeffed  19,000  drawings  by 
the  old  mafters,  a  noble  feries  of  marbles,  bronzes,  terra-cottas, 
books,  engraved  gems,  and,  what  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  France  at  that  time,  a  cabinet  of  the  rareft  fpecimens  of  ma¬ 
jolica.  The  latter  accumulated  the  fineft  colle6lion  of  drawings 
by  the  old  mafters  probably  ever  formed  by  one  man ;  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  original  feries  obtained  by  Giorgio 
Vafari. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Pierre  Mariette’s  fale,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1775,  occur  lots  calculated  to  make  the  colledfor  of 
the  prefent  day  tear  his  hair — fuch  as  the  entire  fet  of  proofs  of 
780  Marc  Antonios,  of  the  higheft  beauty,  for  ^184;  or  the 
entire  “CEuvre”  of  Jean  Mariette,  the  father  of  Pierre,  who  was 
almoft  equal  to  Marillier,  as  a  perfedf  engraver  of  vignettes,  con- 
ftfting  of  860  proofs,  for  two-and-thirty  francs,  or  about  fix-and- 
twenty  fhillings. 

Angran  de  Fonfpertino  was  the  moft  enthuftaftic  admirer  of 
“  the  Chinoiferies  ”  fo  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV. 
The  name  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  appears  among  thofe  of  the 
purchafers  at  his  fale  in  1748.  The  romances  of  the  period  are 
full  of  allufions  to  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  “  des  Magots 
Chinois.”  What  would  the  authors  have  faid  if  they  could  have 
forefeen  the  prices  which  fuch  ‘‘bagatelles”  have  been  recently 
fetching  at  the  Salle  Drouot  ? 

With  the  Revolution,  however,  all  was  changed.  Under 
ftrong  political  excitement  and  the  preflure  of  dire  neceffity,  all 
fuch  “  colifichets  ”  were  thrown  on  one  flde,  and  the  new  ftyle 
of  archaeological  colledfion,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  quite  fuperfeded,  until  comparatively  recent  days,  the 
old  fyftem  of  forming  “cabinets  d’ amateur.”  Fortunately  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  appreciated  the  fplendour  which  attaches  to  the  national 
pofleflion  of  works  of  art,  and  furrounded  himfelf  by  men  fuch  as 
Vifconti,  Denon,  Chaptal,  Monge,  Berthollet,  Brongniart,  and 
others,  all  fully  imprefled  with  the  importance  of  the  development 
of  national  manufadfures,  of  placing  the  beft  models  of  the  arts 
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and  handicrafts  of  antiquity  and  of  all  time  under  the  eyes  of  the 
French  artificers.  The  old  focial  fyftem,  broken  up  by  revolu¬ 
tion,  had  to  be  reconftrudfed  on  another,  and,  though  imperial, 
fiill  more  democratic  fyftem.  The  educational  privileges  once 
afforded  to  the  few  had  to  be  afforded  to  the  many,  and  hence 
the  augmentation  and  throwing  open  freely  to  the  workman  of 
colledfions,  revealed  only  under  the  old  regime,  as  a  matter 
of  favour  to  the  “  favant  ”  and  moft  diftinguifhed  “  cognof- 
centi.”  The  traditions  of  the  old  empire,  excellent  at  leafb 
in  this  refpedf,  have  been  magnificently  adhered  to,  not  only 
by  Louis  Philippe,  but  by  the  prefent  Emperor  of  France, 
whole  recent  acquifition  of  a  very  large  and  important  fedfion  of 
the  Campana  collection  proves  his  anxiety  to  uphold  the  liberal 
traditions,  in  point  of  popular  art-education,  which  have  main¬ 
tained  the  French  artifan  in  the  honourable  pofition  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  deny  him,  in  the  great  ftruggle  for  pre-eminence  in 
indufhrial  production,  which  has  been  fhown  to  the  world  at 
large  in  the  Univerfal  Exhibition  of  lafi:  year. 

Fortunately  when  we  turn  to  England,  we  find  her  annals  of 
collecting  not  lefs  honourable  to  the  country,  than  the  few  faCts 
mentioned,  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  others  which  might 
have  been  mentioned,  redound  to  the  credit  of  France.  We 
have  had,  as  fhe  has,  periods  of  revolution ;  but  we  have  alfo 
fhown  a  no  lefs  manly  energy  than  fhe  difplayed  in  refforing, 
after  revolution,  the  broken  flirines  and  defecrated  fanes.  The 
ftory  of  the  elegant  taftes  and  princely  collections  of  Charles  I., 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — made 
by  the  affiftance  of  men  of  the  higheft  accomplifhments,  fuch 
as  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  John  Evelyn,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby — 
and  of  the  fhipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  has  been  too  often  and 
too  well  related  to  dwell  upon  in  thefe  pages ;  it  is  fufficient  to 
know  that  their  taftes  redeemed  us  from  the  reproach  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  beautiful,  at  the  period  when  collecting  in  Italy  was 
at  its  apogee,  and  that  enough  is  left  to  us  of  what  they  accu¬ 
mulated  to  juffify  our  venerating  at  once  their  liberality  and 
good  judgment.  At  a  much  earlier  date  the  Royal  palaces  had 
been  filled  to  overflowing  with  great  wealth  in  furniture,  orna- 
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ments,  and  equipments ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  ftimulated  probably 
by  rivalry  with  his  brother  of  France,  led  on  by  the  fumptuous 
example  of  W olfey,  and  fupplied  with  ready  cafh  by  his  father’s 
hoardings,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  fuppreffed  monaftic  and  conven¬ 
tual  eftablifh ments,  bought  largely  in  the  clafs  of  objedfs  of 
art-induftry  which  we  now  generally  include  under  the  head  of 
“virtu.”  The  Harleian  MS.,  No.  1419,  gives  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  Majefty’s  poffeffions  taken  in  the  firft:  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  we  cannot  but  infer  therefrom  that  the  Royal 
tafte  was  fomewhat  barbaric.  Throughout  its  entries  little  or  no 
diftindfion  appears  to  be  made  between  paintings  and  fculptures  : 
almoft  all  are  “  tables,”  as  “  a  table  of  alabafter  of  our  Lord,  our 
Ladie,  and  another  by  the  childe  ;  with  Ave  Regina,  &c.,  upon  the 
folding.”  “  A  large  folding  table  ”  (probably  a  carved  triptych) 
“  containing  the  newe  lawe  and  paffion  of  Chrifte,  of  mother 
of  peerle,”  “  a  table  of  our  Ladie  and  her  Sonne,  painted  with  a 
curteine  of  greene  and  yellowe  farcenet.”  Where  pidfures  are 
mentioned,  the  term  is  not  limited  to  the  fenfe  in  which  we  now 
ufe  the  word, — fometimes  it  dehgnates  embroideries,  and  at 
others,  earthenware,  della  Robbia  work,  or  more  probably  terra¬ 
cottas  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  (in  the  employ  of  Wolfey). 
To  fomething  of  this  kind  no  doubt  allude  entries  fuch  as — “  a 
pidture  of  Moifes,  made  of  earthe  fet  in  a  box,”  or  “  a  pidture  of 
Saindte  John’s  headde  in  a  difhe  of  earthe.”  Mr  Waring,  in  his 
introdudtion  to  the  great  work  on  the  Manchefter  Art-treafures 
Exhibition,  calls  attention  to  the  King’s  remarkable  colledtion  of 
Venetian  glafs,  conlifting  of  142,  pieces,  fully  defcribed  and 
preferved  “in  the  glalle  houfe  at  Weftminfter.”  An  impetus  of 
no  ordinary  charadf  er  was  given,  however,  to  the  progrefs  of  fine 
and  induftrial  art  in  this  country  by  Henry’s  employment  of 
the  celebrated  foreigners,  Toto  dell’Annunziata,  Torregiano, 
Rovezzano,  Holbein,  Mabufe,  &c.  The  infinite  verlatility  of 
Holbein’s  talent  even  yet  exerts  its  influence  over  the  produdtions, 
particularly  of  gold  and  fllverfmith’s  work,  of  the  prefent  day. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  treafures  ftill  poflfefl'ed  by  the 
Crown,  and  others  fcattered  here  and  there  in  the  old  houfes  of 
the  country,  of  fome  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford,  and 
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others  at  Wilton,  little  is  left  to  us  of  all  that  appears  to  have 
been  “  collected  ”  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  great  revolution. 
The  puritanical  fpirit  looked  fourly  upon  fuch  ‘^gawds’’  and 
“  vanities,”  and  between  the  melting-pot  on  the  one  hand,  the 
neceffities  of  both  hdes,  and  the  adfive  agents  of  foreign  col¬ 
lectors  on  the  other,  the  country  loft  very  rapidly,  in  the  fatal 
year  of  1648,  almoft  all  that  it  had  taken  centuries  of  peaceful 
energy  to  accumulate  all  over  the  land. 

The  golden  chain  of  art-fympathies  fo  ruthleftly  fhattered, 
laid  long  with  a  fragment  here  and  a  fragment  there,  waiting  for 
fome  ftrong  hand  and  willing  heart  to  take  up  and  ftring  toge¬ 
ther  again  its  widely-fcattered  links.  That  ftrong  hand  and 
willing  heart  it  found  at  length  in  the  perfon  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  his  friend  and  agent.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  of 
Narford.  The  ambition  of  the  former  was  to  ereCf  a  princely 
palace  at  Houghton,  and  to  decorate  it  with  a  noble  gallery  of 
pictures  :  that  of  the  latter  was  to  gather  together  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  his  feat  at  Narford,  a  finer  collection  of  articles  of  virtu 
than  had  been  brought  together  by  the  accomplifhed  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  In  PalifiTy  ware,  majolica,  and  enamels, 
Narford  is  probably  the  richeft  private  cabinet  in  the  world. 
Horace  Walpole,  if  he  inherited  none  of  his  father’s  political 
gifts,  was  bitten  in  a  much  more  rabid  form  with  the  mania  for 
collecting.  Strawberry  Hill  in  its  way  became  even  more  cele¬ 
brated  than  Houghton.  The  example  fet  by  Sir  Robert  W^al- 
pole  of  obtaining  fome  antique  marbles  for  the  decoration  of  the 
laft-named  ftruCture,  probably  induced  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  to  add  a  fculpture  gallery  to  his  manfion  at  Holkham, 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Egremont  to  employ  the  fame  agent, 
Brettingham  the  architect,  who  had  bought  in  Italy  for  both 
Sir  Robert  and  Lord  Leicefter,  to  purchafe  alfo  for  Petworth. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  the  fpirit  of  dilettant¬ 
ism  animated  a  number  of  enthufiaftic  amateurs,  whofe  collec¬ 
tions  are  now  for  the  moft  part  comprifed  in  our  great  National 
Mufeum..  Confpicuous  amongft  thefe  v.^ere  the  well-known 
Charles  Townley,  Payne  Knight,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Their  hobbies  were  limited  to  claffical  antiquity.  Beckford 
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was  a  man  of  equal  accomplifhments  and  learning,  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  fympathies.  He  purchafed  far  and  wide,  and  always  with 
the  moft  confummate  judgment.  His  knowledge  of  rare  books, 
prints,  porcelain,  furniture,  metal  works,  in  fadt,  of  everything 
that  was  really  rare  or  really  beautiful,  was  far  in  advance  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries ;  as  was  indeed  clearly  manifefted  by  the 
relics  from  the  old  Fonthill  colledlion,  contributed  to  the  Loan 
Colledf  ion  this  year  by  his  grandfon,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  annals  of  colledfing  in  this  country  in  more  recent  days 
are  rendered  illuftrious  by  the  devotion  of  men,  fuch  as  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  in  the  department  of  early  engravings  and  niellos ; 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  books  and  general  virtu ; 
and  of  Mr  Bernal,  in  every  variety  of  ancient  art-induftry.  The 
difperhon  of  their  collections  has  not  been  unfruitful,  hnce  many 
of  their  fineft  fpecimens  have  enriched  the  National  Mufeums, — - 
the  guardians  of  which  had  too  long  negleCted  the  acquilition 
of  that  which  private  buyers  had  taken  away  before  them.  The 
confequence  is,  and  will  be,  that  the  filling  up  of  “lacunae,” 
which  might  have  been  early  in  this  century  eafy  and  econo¬ 
mical,  has  lately  been,  and  muft  always  hereafter  be,  in  many 
departments  exceedingly  and  unnecefTarily  tedious  and  coftly. 
The  very  objeCts  in  the  Loan  Collection,  and  their  prefent  in- 
eftimable  money  value,  point  this  moral,  and  remind  one  how 
nearly  confumed  the  refources  of  the  dealers  have  become,  whofe 
occupation  it  is  to  provide  the  daily  and  inceflant  “  pabulum  ” 
demanded  by  the  infatiable  appetite  of  your  genuine  collector. 

In  Germany,  Ruflia,  and  the  northern  countries  of.  Europe, 
an  awakening  to  the  real  importance  of  fetting  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  firftly,  all  that  can  be  gathered  together,  illuftrat- 
ing  national  and  focial  hiftory,  and,  fecondly,  all  that  can  con¬ 
duce  to  keep  the  workman  of  to-day  at  leaft  on  a  level  with  the 
ableft  handicraftsmen  of  old  times,  correfponding  to  that  which 
has  animated  the  leading  ftudents  and  economifts  of  France  and 
England,  has  found  univerfal  popular  favour.  The  “  Vereinigten 
Sammlungen  ”  of  Munich  have  been  made  to  comprehend  not 
only  all  the  treafures  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Royal 
chapel  and  treafury,  but  all  fuch  minor  objeCls  of  artiftic  intereft. 
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as  the  liberalit}^  and  public  fpirit  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  could  col- 
ledf .  A  fomewhat  fimilar  grouping  of  what  audfioneers  call  “  ef- 
fedfs,”  was  made  in  Pruffia  by  Frederic  William  III.,  who  col- 
ledf  ed  all  the  fcattered  treafures  of  art-induftry  belonging  to  his 
family,  into  a  fet  of  apartments  in  the  palace,  giving  the  whole 
the  title  of  the  “  Kdnigliche  Kunftkammer.”  In  the  “New 
Mufeum,”  his  fucceffor,  the  late  King,  principally  under  the  ju¬ 
dicious  guidance  of  the  Baron  von  Ufedom  and  Dr  Waagen,  has 
made  ample  provifion  for  fupplementing  thefe  treafures,  which 
were  principally  of  German  art,  by  much  that  is  moft  pregnant 
with  information  and  inftrudfion  to  the  fiudent  in  Italian  art. 
At  Drefden,  a  city  filled  to  overflowing  with  palaces  full  of  pic¬ 
tures,  ftatuary,  arms,  and  armour,  ceramic  wares  of  all  periods, 
jewellery,  ivory  carvings,  precious  metal-work,  &c.,  a  judicious 
re-arrangement  has  been  taking  place,  and  in  Lemper’s  noble 
lately-finifhed  Mufeum,  the  King  has  been  bringing  his  greatefl: 
treafures  together,  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  asfthetically  com¬ 
plete. 

At  Nuremburg  the  real  old  Teutonic  fpirit  is  however  beft 
reprefented.  The  Baron  von  Auftefs  has  given  learning  and 
energy  of  no  common  kind  to  his  country,  and  has  laid  down 
an  outline  on  the  moft  comprehenflve  fcale  for  the  guidance  of 
the  prefent  and  future  fupporters  of  the  “  German  Mufeum.”* 
His  fpecial  objedf,  and  that  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  good 
caufe,  has  been  to  thoroughly  fyftematize  and  expurgate  all  the 
material  evidences  of  the  paft  condition  and  hiftory  of  Germany, 
by  the  colledtion,  clafflfi cation,  and  illuftration  of  MSS.,  printed 
books,  charters,  works  of  art,  and  antiquities  of  national  origin 
of  every  defcription.  One  of  the  fineft  of  the  old  Nuremburg 
houfes  is  already  filled  to  overflowing,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  ultimately,  an  invaluable  mafs  of  curious  and  inftruc- 
tive  detail  for  the  literary,  hiftorical,  and  artiftic  ftudent,  will  be 
faved  from  deftrudfion  and  put  into  the  moft  convenient  fliape 
for  national  ufe,  under  his  and  his  fucceflTor’s  aufpices. 


*  See  the  Baron’s  “  Syftem  der 
Deiitlchen  Gefchichts-  und  Alterthunis- 
kunde,  entworfen  zum  Zwecke  der  Anord- 


nung  der  Sammlungen  des  Germanifchen 
Mufeums.  Von  Frh.  H.  v.  n.  z.  Aiifiefs. 
1853.  Leipzig. 
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Such  efforts,  which  have  been  perfiftently  made  by  the  Baron 
Auffefs  for  the  laft  twenty  years,  have,  together  with  the  example 
fet  by  France  and  England,  no  doubt  adted  upon  the  Auftrian 
Government,  and  led  to  three  note-worthy  refults,  viz.  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  principal  national  colledfions  under  Herr 
Jofeph  Arneth  and  their  careful  literary  illuftration ;  fecondly, 
the  delineation  and  admirable  engraving  of  all  that  is  moft  in- 
terefting  in  the  national  monuments  through  the  fine  work  of 
Dr  Guftav  Heider  and  Profelfor  Rudolph  von  Eitelberger ;  * 
and,  thirdly,  the  movement  which  is  now  taking  place  under  the 
fkilful  direction  of  Dr  Bock,  well  known  for  his  publications  on 
ancient  embroideries  and  tiffues,  for  the  bringing  together  at 
Vienna,  of  a  loan  colledfion  which  will  doubtlefs  prove  of  the 
higheft  poffible  intereff,  not  to  colledf  ors  only,  but  to  all  admirers 
of  what  is  moft  rare  and  beautiful. 

In  Rufiia,  although  the  recent  difperlion  of  Prince  SoltykofF s 
colledfion  was  a  matter  which  if  it  could  have  been  prevented 
fhould  not  have  been  permitted,  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years.  The  laft  purchafe  made  by  the  Government,  that  of  the 
bulk  of  the  antique  marbles,  the  Grecian  painted  vafes,  and  the 
bronzes  (767  objedts),  feledfed  from  the  Campana  colledtion,'}' 
evidenced  an  enlightened  fenfe  of  the  civilizing  value  of  fuch  art- 
treafures.  That,  however,  which  has  manifefted  to  the  reft  of 
Europe  the  greateft  devotion  and  the  moft  real  intereft  of  Ruftia 
in  the  caufc  of  univerfal  art,  is  the  fumptuous  way  in  which  fhe 
has  thought  fit  to  illuftrate  her  national  relics  of  art  and  art- 
workmanfhip.  In  a  publication  equal  in  ftyle  of  getting  up  to 
the  fineft  produdtions  of  London  and  Paris,  the  “  Eccleftaftical, 
Imperial,  and  other  antiquities  of  the  Ruffian  Empire”  have  been 
moft  carefully  figured  and  fully  deferibed.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  following  fedf  ions  treated  of  in  the  fix  folio  volumes  of  plates, 
with  correfponding  volumes  of  text  in  quarto,  will  fuffice  to  ffiow 


*  “  Mittelalterliche  Kunftdenkmale  des 
Oefterreichifehen  Kaiferftaates.” 

t  For  a  very  good  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  mode  of  accumulation  and  dis- 
perfion  of  this  enormous  colle6t;ion,  fee  Mr 


J.  C.  Robinfon’s  Effay  on  the  Italian 
Sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
period  of  the  RenailTance,  colletled  by  him 
for  the  South  Kenfmgton  Mufeum. 
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in  how  large  a  fpirit  this  magnificent  work  has  been  conceived, 
and  carried  out  of  courfe  “  by  fupreme  command.” 

Vol.  I.  includes  Ecclefiaftical  Antiquities. 

Vol.  II. 

Vol.  III. 

Vol.  IV. 

Vol.  V. 

Vol.  VI. 

A  work  of  a  fcarcely  lefs  noble  kind  has  lately  been  com¬ 
menced  in  Spain,  where  a  fomewhat  lefs  adfive  fpirit  of  conferv- 
atifm  has  as  yet  manifefted  itfelf  than  in  moft  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  In  the  extreme  North  Mr  Worfaae  and  his 
brethren  of  the  Northern  antiquarian  focieties  have  admirably 
illuftrated  Scandinavian  art  and  hiflory  by  the  colledlion  and 
elucidation  of  an  infinity  of  fpecimens  of  the  higheff  poflible 
ethnographical  intereft. 

Having  thus  rapidly  furveyed  the  progrefs  of  “  colledf  ing  ” 
as  a  tifiiie  of  “  accomplifhed  fadf  s,”  there  remains  but  little  room 
in  the  prefent  notice  of  the  fubjedf  to  criticize  the  crops  which 
have  grown  up  to  reward  the  fowers  in  this  country.  The  fowers 
of  recent  years  have  been  adlive  and  zealous  beyond  compare, 
the  crops  have  been  correfpondingly  abundant.  Men  like  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  Sir  S.  Rufh  Meyrick,  Dr  Wellefley,  Mr  Magniac, 
Mr  Barker,  Mr  Hailftone,  Mr  Charles  Mills,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  Marquis  D’Azeglio,  the  Rothfchild  family,  the 
Hope  family,  the  Baring  family,  Mr  Gladftone,  Mr  Mayer  of 
Liverpool,  Mr  Addington,  Mr  Morland,  the  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  Mr  Fifher,  Mr  Cheney,  Mr  Slade,  Mr  Holford,  Lord 
Londefborough,  and  many  more,  have  recently  devoted,  and 
moft  of  them  ftill  continue  to  devote,  lives  and  fortunes  to  col- 
ledting ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  thanks  to  the  public 
fpirit  with  which  on  all  occafions  they  have  admitted  all  earneft 
ftudents  to  the  intelledfual  feafts  they  provide,  have  been  of  in¬ 
finite  fervice  to  the  community. 

While  the  Marlborough  Houfe  colledfion  was  yet  in  its 


Imperial  Infignia,  Drefl’es,  &c.* 
Arms  and  Armour. 

Coftume,  Piftures,  and  Portraits. 
Furniture,  Jewellery,  &:c. 
Arehitedlure  and  Decoration. 


Thefe  are  unrivalled  in  any  European  colleftion. 
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infancy,  the  loan  fyftem  was  inaugurated.  Mr  Cole,  its  diredf  or, 
had  had  too  ample  evidence  in  the  Society  of  Arts’  exhibition 
of  1850,  of  the  liberality  with  which  Royal  and  other  collections 
might  be  gleaned  from,  for  the  public  good,  to  negleCh  fo  econo¬ 
mical  a  mode  of  popularizing  the  department  he  controlled. 
Scarcely  ever  has  the  Department’s  Mufeum  been  left  without 
the  freely-contributed  loans  of  magnificent  works  of  art  from 
Her  Majefty’s  collections,  and  thofe  of  other  pofTefTors  of  art 
treafures ;  and  as  that  mufeum  has  been  augmented  and  improved 
in  beauty,  extent,  and  ufefulnefs,  under  Mr  Robinfon’s  moft 
judicious  curatorfhip,  public  attention  has  been  attraChed  to  a 
feries  of  models,  the  ftudy  of  which  muff  have  greatly  ftrength- 
ened  our  artifts’  and  our  workmen’s  hands,  and  muft  ultimately 
yield  golden  returns  for  the  country’s  not  altogether  ungrudging 
outlay,  on  what  too  many  have  long  been  apt  to  regard  as  “  knick- 
knacks”  only. 

While  thus  rendering  a  tribute  to  the  merit  of  thofe  who 
have  to  a  certain  extent  forced  the  public  to  recognize  what  fhould 
be  bought,  we  fhould  not  forget  thofe  who  have  taught  us  in 
what  fpirit  fuch  things  fhould  be  looked  at,  and  what  lefTons  may 
be  derived  from  them.  Perhaps  no  abler  lift  of  fuch  teachers 
could  be  found  than  is  prefented  by  that  of  the  authors  of  the 
various  feCtions  into  which  Mr  Waring’s  noble  work  on  the 
Manchefter  Art  Treafures  Exhibition  was  divided.  In  that 
lift  of  “  good  men  and  true,”  we  find  the  names  of  Mr  Robin- 
fon,  Mr  Waring  himfelf,  Mr  Owen  Jones,  Mr  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr 
George  Scharf,  and  Mr  Auguftus  Franks.  There  feem  perhaps 
only  wanting  the  honoured  names  of  Albert  Way  and  Henry 
Shaw  to  make  the  feries  complete.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  mainly  to  the  writings  and  exertions  of  thefe  and  fuch 
men,  and  to  the  collection  and  placing  before  the  public  eye  of 
fuch  treafures  of  art  and  art-reproduCfion  as  are  to  be  found  at 
the  Cryftal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  in  the  galleries  at  South 
Kenfington,  that  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  aroufed 
to  the  practical  ufefulnefs  of  examples  of  artiftic  fkill  in  every 
clafs  of  production.  The  money  value  of  fuch  things  has  rifen 
in  the  extended  ratio  in  which  the  intellectual  value  has  been 
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made  perceptible,  and  not  only  has  it  fo  rifen,  but  fo  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rife,  “  pari  paffu.” 

We  who  have  fo  largely  benefited  by  the  delight  which  the 
loan  colledtion  has  afforded  us,  have  little  right  to  anatomize  too 
minutely  the  propenfities  of  the  genuine  colledtor,  too  often 
looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  amiable  maniac.  He 
may  be  led  on  by  “  pure  pure  love  ”  of  what  is  beautiful,  or  by 
the  egotiftic  defire  to  have  what  no  one  elfe  can  poffefs ;  he  may 
rejoice  in  proclaiming  the  merit  of  what  he  buys  from  the  houfe- 
tops,  and  call  on  all  the  world  to  fhare  his  delight  and  enthufiafm, 
or  he  may  lock  it  up  in  a  dungeon,  in  the  fhape  of  a  ffrong  box, 
and  gloat  over  it  alone  and  as  a  mifer;  but  yet  in  all  or  either 
cafe  he  may  do  good.  He  is  a  preferver  where  others  deftroy. 
He  is  heedful  where  others  are  heedlefs. 

Men  colledl  fuch  objects  as  compofed  the  “  loan  colledf  ion,” 
for  one  of  four  qualities  which  thofe  objects  are  believed  to 
poffefs,  viz.  their  rarity,  their  beauty,  their  ufe  as  models  for 
imitation,  or  their  hiflorical  interefl.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
fay  that  never  before  was  a  fimilar  feries  of  objedls  fubmitted 
for  public  infpedfion,  poffeffing  thofe  qualities  in  anything  like 
fo  high  a  degree.  It  will  be  our  pleafure  in  a  fecond  article  on 
the  “  loan  colledfion,”  as  it  has  been  generally  defignated,  to  ap¬ 
ply  thefe  four  touchftones  to  fome  of  the  leading  items,  and  to 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  juft  affay. 


(To  he  continued.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

AN  ILLUMINATED  LATIN  PSALTER, 

FORMERLY  IN  THE  LIBRARY  FOUNDED  BY  ARCHBISHOP  TENISON,  IN 
THE  PARISH  OF  ST  MARTIN  IN  THE  FIELDS,  LONDON. 


Most  men  at  the  prefent  day  have  more  or  lefs  a  tafte  for 
the  decorative  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  the  illuminated 
manufcripts  of  the  three  or  four  centuries  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  invention  of  printing  have  largely  partaken  in  this  popu¬ 
larity.  They  have  been  much  ftudied  and  imitated,  and  fome- 
times  wonderfully  reproduced — fometimes  fearfully  traveftied — 
in  publications  of  very  different  degrees  of  merit.  The  charac- 
teriftics  of  the  various  ftyles  difplayed  in  them,  and  the  epochs 
of  the  more  confpicuous  changes  in  the  fafhion  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  are  pretty  generally  underftood.  But  the  relation  of  thefe 
works  to  the  general  hiftory  of  painting  has  not  yet  been  very 
clofely  examined,  and  fcarcely  any  effort  has  been  made  to 
afcertain  the  mafters,  who,  in  different  countries  and  at  various 
periods,  threw  their  genius  into  the  art,  and  advanced  it  through 
the  fucceffive  ftages  of  its  development.  Nothing  is  more  ob- 
fervable  in  the  early  illuminators  than  the  difpofition'to  follow 
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the  traditions  of  the  art.  They  copied  from  one  another,  as  a 
rule,  very  fervilely.  There  is  much  common-place  work  of  men 
who  cultivated  height  of  hand,  but  who  made  no  effort  to  acquire 
the  principles  of  their  art,  or  introduce  new  modes  of  work.  But, 
from  time  to  time,  we  meet  with  examples  of  amazing  vigour 
of  invention  combined  with  the  trueft  tafte  for  beauty — manu- 
fcripts  illuminated  by  men  of  real  genius,  rich  with  the  gaieties 
of  fancy  and  fubtleties  of  colour ;  and  the  miniatures  they  con¬ 
tain,  as  much  deferve  attention  as  the  moft  laboured  works  treat¬ 
ed  on  a  larger  fcale.  The  greateft  painters,  indeed,  were  alfo  the 
mofl  fkilful  miniaturiffs,  and  employed  themfelves  in  ornament¬ 
ing  the  books  of  the  day.  It  fhould  be  our  objedt  to  trace  out 
the  works  of  thefe  genuine  artift s,  and  to  illuftrate  their  influence 
on  the  profeffion  they  pradfifed.  And  the  diredfeff  way  to  this 
end  is  to  bring  prominently  into  notice  illuminated  works  of 
fuperior  excellence — to  fix  their  date,  and,  if  poffible,  identify 
the  country  and  place  that  produced  them.  The  manufcript  I 
wifh  to  call  attention  to,  in  the  prefent  paper,  has  merits  well 
entitling  it  to  this  diftindf  ion ;  and  it  has  an  additional  intereft 
from  the  hiftory  which  can  be  fhown  to  belong  to  it. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  i86i,the  library,  founded  nearly 
two  centuries  before,  in  the  parifh  of  St  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
by  Archbifhop  Tenifon,  then  its  redtor,  was  brought  to  public 
audfion  and  difperfed.  Of  the  few  early  manufcripts  which  it 
contained,  a  Latin  Pfalter — deferibed  in  the  fale  catalogue  as 
“Pfalterium,  cum  precibus.  A  moft  beautiful  manufcript  of 
the  xiiith  century,  upon  vellum,  executed  by  an  Englifh  artift,” 
etc. — was  carried  off  by  a  private  purchafer  at  the  high  price  of 
^200,  but  was  fubfequently  returned  to  the  audfioneers,  as  be¬ 
ing  imperfedt.  It  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  a  leaf,  contain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  20th  and  two  following  pfalms.  The  volume 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  audfioneers  until  the  fpring  of  the 
following  year  ;  when  it  was  again  put  up  to  fale,  and  became  the 
property  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

It  contains  a  calendar  of  feffivals,  marked  for  fingle  or 
double  celebration;  the  Pfalms,  in  order;  the  Canticles;  the 
Athanafian  Creed  ;  the  Litany,  and  a  few  colledf  s :  the  whole 


forming  a  fervice  book,  in  common  ufe  for 
daily  prayer,  until  the  introdudfion  of  the  fubfe- 
quently  more  popular  Hours  of  the  Virgin.  The 
character  of  the  writing  would  affign  it  to  about  the  year  1300. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  are  inferred 
three  leaves ;  on  the  three  firft  pages  of  which  are 
painted,  on  grounds  alternately  diapered  and  of 
ftamped  gold,  figures  of  faints — four  on  each  page. 

They  are  well  pofed,  very  dignified  in  form,  and 
with  the  fway  of  the  figure  peculiar  to  the  period 
of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  faces 
are  in  outline,  without  fhading  to  the  features. 

They  are  evidently  by  an  Englifh  hand. 

Thefe  figures  are  followed  by  a  feries  of  fmaller 
miniatures  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  fix  on  each  page.  ^'0 
They  are  not  painted  on  the  vellum,  but  have  appar¬ 
ently  been  cut  out  from  another  volume,  and  pafted 
down,  in  three  rows,  each  in  a  feparate  compartment, 
the  ground  of  which  was  fubfequently  painted  in  various 
patterns.  Amongfl:  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  the  heraldic 
devices  of  the  lion  of  England  and  the  arms  of  Bohun, 

Earl  of  PJereford.  The  execution  of  thefe  miniatures  is  delicate, 
and  of  late  13th  century  charadler.  The  three  leaves,  with  the 
paintings  on  them,  which  I  have  defcribed,  were  probably  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  volume  when  it  was  firfi  put  together,  and  were  intend- 
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ed  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  feries  of  miniatures  of  the  life  of 
our  Saviour  generally  painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pfalter 
during  the  13th  century. 

Immediately  following  the  three  leaves  of  miniatures,  is  the 
calendar  of  feftivals  ufually  prefixed  to  the  Pfalter.  It  is  well 
filled  with  names  of  faints,  amongft  which  thofe  of  Englifh 
origin  are  numerous.  The  lateft  in  date  is  St  Peter  of  Verona, 
of  the  Dominican  order,  who  was  canonized  in  the  year  1253. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  ufual  entries  of  faints  whofe  feafts  are 
noted  for  celebration,  other  and  fubfequent  infcriptions  appear 
in  the  different  months  of  the  calendar,  and  which  prove  of 
peculiar  intereft.  They  are  notices  of  deaths  of  members  of  the 
Royal  family  of  England,  from  a.d.  1290  to  a.d.  1316,  together 
with  a  few,  in  different  but  contemporaneous  hands,  of  per- 
fons  of  the  families  of  Mereworth  and  Hauftead.  Thefe  obits 
are  in  fome  inftances  partially  obliterated,  though  flill  to  be 
deciphered.  They  appear  to  have  been  entered  as  the  deaths 
occurred,  and  are  in  the  following  order. 


23  April.  Obeit  ma  dame  Johane  Comitede  de  Glouceftre  [Joan 
of  Acre,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  died  a.d.  1307]. 

5  May,  Obiit  venerabilis  domina  domina  Elifabeth  filia  illuftris 
Regis  Anglise  quondam  Comitifla  Herefordiae  EfTexiae  et  Holandiae, 
anno  domini  m”.  ccc°.xvi“.^^ 

3  .Tune.  Obitus  Homfridi  de  TJauftede.^’ 

24  June.  ^^Le  jour  de  Sayn  Jone  le  Bapteihe  morut  Elianore 
Reyne  de  Engletere  la  femme  du  Roy  Henri  [1291]. 

5  Jul,  Obitus  Sire  Roger  de  Mereworth.^^ 

13  Aug.  Obiit  Johanna  de  Mereworth.^^ 

29  Aug.  ^^le  jour  de  la  decollacioun  de  Sayn  Jon  le  Baptifte  morut 
Elianore  Comiteffe  de  Bar  fde  au  noble  Roy  de  Engletere  [a.d. 
1298].  Written  by  the  fame  hand  with  the  entry  of  the  death 
of  Oueen  Eleanor  the  elder. 

28  Sept.  “  Obitus  Willelmi  de  Hauftede.^^ 

8  Nov.  Obitus  Ricardi  de  Hauftede.’^ 

28  Nov.  ^Me  obit  Elianor  la  Reyne  de  Engleterre  file  le  Roy 
defpeine  femme  le  Roy  Edwarde^^  [a.d.  1290].  In  the  fame 
handwriting  with  the  entry  under  29  Aug. 

8  Dec.  Obitus  fire  Roberd  de  Hauftede.^^ 
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Continuing  the  general  examination  of  the  volume,  we  come 
to  the  Pfalter  itfelf,  and  we  find  that  amongft  the  ejaculations  at 
the  end  of  the  Litany  occurs  the  verfe — “  Ora  pro  nobis,  beate 
Dominice,  ut  digni  efficiamur  promiffionibus  Chrifti;”  and, 
though  the  colledfs  are  only  eight  in  number,  of  thefe,  one 
refers  to  the  mediation  of  St  Dominick,  and  another  to  that  of 
St  Peter,  martyr  [the  Dominican].  The  writing  throughout  is 
purely  Englifh ;  and,  from  the  repeated  introdudf  ion  of  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  order,  it  may  at  once  be  concluded 
that  the  manufcript,  prior  to  its  ornamentation,  was  prepared  in 
a  Dominican  convent  in  this  country. 

The  calendar  is  entirely  without  figures.  The  Pfalter  and 
fervices  are  profufely  illuminated,  but  not  in  a  uniform  fiiyle, 
indeed  with  a  remarkable  inequality  and  change  of  charadher  in 
the  work.  For,  while  the  eight  firfl;  leaves  are  enriched  with 
the  utmofi:  beauty  of  the  art,  and  are  ornamented  with  paintings 
by  the  hand  of  an  artifi:  of  the  highefi:  power,  the  remaining 


oap'es  fhow  a  whollv  different  and  inferior  orna- 
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from  the  precious  portion  of  the  volume  which  efpecially  interefts 
us.  Indeed  the  illuminator  himfelf  has  intended  that  the  very 
perfon  for  whom  he  was  exerciling  his  art  fhould  be  made  known 
to  all  ages  ;  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  page  he  has  depidted  two 
coats  of  arms,  lide  by  lide,  or  divided  only  by  a  columbine  and 
another  flowering  plant,  with  a  fea-gull,  placed  between  them,  as 
reprefented  at  the  head  of  the  prefent  paper.  The  flrft  is  the 
fhield  of  England,  with  a  label  of  flve  points,  azure  —  the 
arms  borne  by  the  King’s  eldefl:  fon  at  this  period,  as  is  proved 
by  the  feals  ufed  by  each  of  the  three  flrfl:  Edwards  before  their 
acceflion  to  the  throne.  The  fecond  fhield  bears  or,  a  lion 
rampant  gules — the  arms  of  Holland.  The  plants  may  fymbolize 
the  two  countries  of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  gull  the  fea 
which  feparates  them. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  this  portion  of  the  manufcript  was 
executed  for  a  prince  of  England ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  connedfed  in  marriage  with  the  family  of  the  Counts  of 
Holland.  The  charadter  of  both  the  writing  and  the  illumina¬ 
tion  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  prince  muft  have  been 
living  at  the  clofe  of  the  13  th  or  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  He  muft  have  been  a  fon  therefore  of  Edward  I. 

The  inquiry  in  this  diredfion  brings  before  us  a  melancholy 
period  of  the  life  of  that  great  monarch.  The  year  of  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1272,  was  a  year  alfo  of  terrible 
domeftic  afflidfion.  Between  the  fpring  and  autumn,  while  yet 
in  Paleftine  or  on  his  journey  homewards  from  it,  he  had  to  bear 
the  fucceflive  blows  of  tidings  of  the  deaths  of  his  uncle  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  who  died  on  the  2nd  of  April ;  his  eldeft 
fon  John,  who  died  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  ;  and  his  father  Henry 
III.,  who  died  on  the  i6th  of  November.  Poflibly  the  acute- 
nefs  of  the  young  king’s  grief,  occafloned  by  thefe  fucceflive  be¬ 
reavements,  deadened  his  eagernefs  to  teviflt  his  native  country, 
and  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  fplendid  inheritance.  He  lingered 
more  than  eighteen  months  on  his  journey  to  England ;  and  in 
Gafcony,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  eve  of  St  Catherine,* 


*  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 
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in  the  year  1273,  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  a  third  fon. 
The  infant  prince  was  named  Alphonfo,  after  Eleanor’s  brother, 
the  King  of  Caftile,  who  was  prefent  at  his  baptifm ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry,  in  1274,  he  became  heir 
to  the  throne. 

No  other  male  child  was  born  to  Edward  I.  until  the  25th 
of  April,  1284,  when  his  fourth  fon  and  eventual  fucceffor  as 
Edward  II.  faw  the  light  at  Carnarvon.  During  the  interven¬ 
ing  period.  Prince  Alphonfo  muft  have  been  treafured  by  his 
royal  parents  with  peculiar  tendernefs,  as  the  only  furvivor  of 
their  male  progeny,  and  would  have  been  watched 
over  by  the  people  of  England  with  anxiety  as  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  in  cafe  of  the  too  probable  death 
of  their  warlike  and  adventurous  fovereign.  As 
early  as  the  fummer  of  1281,  negotiations  had 
been  opened  with  Florent,  Count  of  Holland,  for 
the  marriage  of  Alphonfo  with  his  daughter 
and,  as  foon  as  the  prince  had  attained  an  age 
fuitable  for  the  alliance,  the  contradf  was  renew¬ 
ed,  and  an  agreement  fealed  by  the  Count  at  the 
Hague,  in  Auguft,  1284.'^  An  immediate  celebration  of 
the  union  was  apparently  intended ;  but  the  joyful  expect¬ 
ations  of  the  two  peoples  and  their  rulers  were  but  fhort- 
lived.  Within  a  few  days  from  the  fealing  of  the  contraCt 
of  marriage.  Prince  Alphonfo  was  in  his  grave.  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  Auguft.  There  is  hardly  room  to  doubt 
that  the  manufcript  was  prepared  as  a  marriage  gift  to  the 

*  Foedeia  ;  Lond.,  18165  vol.  i.  p.  595. 
f  Ibid.  p.  645. 
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])rince  from  his  parents,  in  anticipation  of  his  union  with  the 
Count  of  Holland’s  daughter. 

The  text  of  the  Pfalter,  feledfed  as  the  moft  appropriate  for 
prefentation,  being  the  ordinary  fervice  book  of  the  period,  was 
prepared,  as  I  have  conjedf  ured,  in  a  Dominican  convent,  probably 
the  Blackfriars  of  London,  a  foundation  of  King  Edward  I.  and 
Q-ueen  Eleanor  ;  and  where  indeed  the  hearts  of  Prince  Alphon- 
fo  and  his  mother  Q-ueen  Eleanor  afterwards  found  burial.  The 
manufcript  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  illuminator  and 
dehgner  of  the  very  higheft  Ikill,  who  had  proceeded  with  his 
work  of  ornamentation  no  further  than  the  end  of  the  firft  quire 
when  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Prince  Alphonfo. 

We  thus  account  for  the  juxtapofition  of  the  arms  of  a 
Crown  Prince  of  England  with  thofe  of  the  Count  of  Holland ; 
as  well  as  for  the  remarkable  change  in  the  charadfer  of  the 
illumination,  from  the  fplendour  of  the  eight  firft  leaves  to 
the  ordinary  execution  of  the  reft  of  the  volume.  And  this 
explanation  is  further  confirmed  by  the  entries  in  the  calendar 
of  obits  of  members  of  the  Royal  family.  For  the  earliefl:  of 
thefe  is  the  record  of  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor,  Alphonfo’s 
mother,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  November,  1290,  a  few  years 
after  the  Prince’s  death,  while  his  own  obit  is  unrecorded. 

But  the  inquiry  into  the  hiftory  of  the  volume  may  be  carried 
a  ftep  further.  For  whom  was  it  eventually  completed?  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  few  precious  leaves  at  the  beginning,  it  is  a 
handfome  manufcript,  and  exhibits  interefting  examples  of  the 
work  of  a  good  Englifh  miniaturift  and  illuminator.  From  the 
entries  in  the  calendar  we  are  juffified  in  concluding  that  the 
book,  when  completed,  came  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon  clofely 
connedfed  with  the  Royal  family  of  England,  and  that  within 
fix  years  of  Prince  Alphonfo’s  death.  And  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  prefented  to  the  Prince’s  fourth  furviving  fifter, Elizabeth.  She 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Prince  Alphonfo’s  death,  1284.  In  the 
year  1297  fhe  was  married  to  John,  Count  of  Holland,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Alphonfo’s  deftined  bride.  The  Count  died  in  the  year 
1299,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  re-married  to  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Conffable  of  England. 
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I  am  induced  to  affign  the  ownerfhip  of  the  Pfalter  to  this 
Princefs,  firft,  by  the  diredt  evidence  of  the  arms  of  Bohun,  her 
fecond  hufband,  painted  on  the  ground  of  one  of  the  miniatures 
inferted  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume ;  and,  fecondly,  by  the 
celfation  of  the  entries  of  Royal  obits  after  her  death,  in  1316  ; 
this  event,  moreover,  being  recorded  in  terms  more  ceremonious 
than  are  ufed  in  the  other  entries,  and  fuch  as  might  well  be 
ufed  by  a  fervant  of  the  Princefs.  And  the  obits  under  the 
names  of  Haufted  and  Mereworth  confirm  this  conclulion ;  for 
we  find  individuals  of  both  families  intimately  connedfed  with 
the  Princefs’  houfehold.  Sir  Robert  de  Hauftead  was  her  prin¬ 
cipal  attendant  during  at  leaft  a  portion  of  her  refidence  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  on  her  return  to  England  after  the  Count’s  death,  and 
her  expenfes  were  difburfed  through  him.*  He  alfo  appears, 
with  Margaret  his  wife,  as  receiving  a  confiderable  legacy  from 
the  Princefs’  widower,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  for  their  care  of 
Eneas,  their  fecond  fon.'}-  While  Joan  de  Mereworth,  whofe 
death  is  entered  under  the  13th  of  Auguft,  was  one  of  the  ladies 
who  followed  her  into  Holland,  and  continued  to  live  with  her 
after  her  fecond  marriage.J 

The  hiftory  of  the  book,  however,  fubfequently  to  the  death 
of  the  Prince  for  whom  it  was  originally  defigned,  is  not  material. 
It  was  important  to  obtain  the  date  of  the  exquifitely  illuminated 
leaves  at  the  beginning,  and  all  the  evidence  colledfed  from  the 
manufcript  itfelf  goes  to  prove  that  this  was  the  year  1284. 

Now,  the  clofe  of  the  13  th  century  is  a  period  deferving  the 
utmoft  attention  in  refpedf  to  the  hiftory  of  painting  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  period  of  great  intelledfual  adfivity,  but  from 
which  painting  profited  more  permanently  than  the  other  arts. 
In  architedfure,  for  example,  the  development  was  in  change  of 


*  Wardrobe  Book,  29  Edw.  I.  Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MS.  7966  A,  f.  158. 

f  Will  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  ElTex.  Journal  of  the 
Arch.  Inft.,  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

J  Wardrobe  Account,  29 — 32  Edw. 
I.,  quoted  by  Mrs  Wood,  Lives  of  the 


PrincelTes  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  39.  See 
alfo  feveral  entries  Ihowing  the  connexion 
of  Sir  Robert  de  Haufted  and  Joan  de 
Mereworth  with  the  Countefs  of  Holland’s 
houfehold,  in  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 
28  Edw.  I.,  printed  by  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries,  pp.  78  et feqq. 
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ftyle  rather  than  in  the  conqueft  of  firft  principles ;  and  it  may 
be  queftioned  whether  the  later  were  more  beautiful  than  the 
earlier  examples.  But  painting  opened  to  itfelf  a  brighter  future 
by  the  ftudy  of  natural  forms  ;  and  the  progrefs  was  continuous 
to  the  maturity  of  the  art  at  the  end  of  the  15  th  century. 

This  progrefs  was  the  work  of  thofe  leading  minds  which,  in 
different  countries,  fimultaneoufly  led  the  way,  ftep  by  ftep,  to 
the  ultimate  fuccefs  attained.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  diftin- 
guiffiing  thefe  maft ers  in  the  earlier  times,  both  from  the  abfolute 
lofs  of  many  of  their  works,  and  from  the  general  abfence 
of  any  record  of  the  artifts  who  executed  thofe  which  remain. 
Where  names  have  been  preferved,  no  clue  is  left  to  their  pro- 
dudfions;  and  where  great  works  have  been  faved,  no  trace 
remains  of  the  artift  to  whom  they  ffiould  be  afcribed.  All  that 
is  poffible,  in  difplaying  the  progrefs  of  painting  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  to  indicate  the  beft  works  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
to  group  them  in  fchools,  and  to  define  the  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  which  each  makes  on  its  predeceffors. 

This  efpecially  applies  to  miniature  painting  and  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  manufcripts.  During  the  earlier  times,  thefe  arts  were 
confined  to  the  inmates  of  monafteries.  Very  magnificent  are 
the  produdfions  of  the  monks,  both  in  caligraphy  and  pidtorial 
embelliffiment,  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  century.  But,  as  a 
confequence  of  being  the  works  of  a  clafs,  they  are  deficient  in 
variety  and  freedom  of  invention.  Book  after  book  was  written 
and  ornamented,  even  in  different  countries,  on  one  model. 
The  change  of  ftyle  was  flow,  the  progrefs  very  gradual.  But, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  13th  century,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
of  illuminating  left  the  cloifter  and  became  a  fecular  profeffion. 
Warrants  for  the  execution  of  mural  paintings  in  the  royal 
palaces,  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  fhow  that  the  artifts  em¬ 
ployed  lived  by  their  work,  and  were  not  always  eccleftaftics. 
W orks  of  poetry,  of  romance  and  of  hiftory,  began  to  be  freely 
circulated,  and  muft  have  helped  to  eftabliffi  a  large  clafs  of 
illuminators  and  miniaturifts.  Books  of  devotion  too  were 
more  generally  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  A  number  of  mi¬ 
nutely-written  and  compadl  Bibles  are  ftill  extant,  written  from 
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the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  mendicant  friars,  but  principally,  I  conceive,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  ftudents  and  laymen.  The  Pfalter,  efpecially,  accompanied 
with  the  litany,  canticles,  and  prayers,  and  forming  the  private 
fervice  book  of  the  time,  was  extend vely  circulated  among  the 
laity;  and  it  was  on  fuch  manufcripts  that  the  higheft  talent 
of  the  miniaturift  and  illuminator  was  exercifed.  Entries  in 
the  Royal  wardrobe  books  of  the  period  fhow  that  profeffed 
painters  were  employed  in  illuminating  manufcripts  for  the 
fovereign ;  and  writers  and  illuminators  were  attached  to  the 
King’s  houfehold. 

With  this  fecularization  of  the  art,  painting  rapidly  threw 
off  the  conventionalifm  of  the  cloifter,  and  inftindfively  turned 
to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  Up  to  this  time  the  ornamentation  of 
manufcripts  had  been  architedlural  in  its  charadfer.  Mouldings 
of  arches  and  fedfions  of  pillared  piers  were  adopted  as  deligns 
for  illuminated  initial  letters.  But,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  the  forms  of  foliage  and  of  animals  begin  to  be 
copied  from  nature.  Where  a  leaf  is  timidly  introduced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  border  lines  fpringing  from  the  initial  letters, 
we  are  able  to  recognize  the  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  vine,  or  the 
ivy.  And  when  the  figure  of  an  animal  breaks  the  ftifFnefs  of 
the  ornamental  lines,  it  becomes  the  genuine  portraiture  of  a 
bird,  a  dog,  a  hare,  or  monkey,  executed  with  more  or  lefs  fuc- 
cefs  ;  or,  if  a  monftrous  compound,  ftill  defigned  with  a  regard 
to  the  true  forms  of  its  component  parts. 

The  ftudy  of  the  human  figure  and  the  art  of  compofition 
were  no  lefs  attended  to ;  and  probably  at  no  other  period  was 
the  progrefs  in  thefe  higher  branches  of  the  art  fo  rapid  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century.  Not  many  years  from 
the  date  of  thefe  drawings,  we  find  recorded  an  inflance  of  an 
artiff  ftudying  his  fubjedf  from  the  nude.  In  the  chronicle  of 
the  Abbey  of  Meaux,  in  Yorkfhire,  it  is  Rated  that,  on  occafion 
of  a  new  crucifix  being  prepared  for  the  Abbey,  between  the 
years  1339  and  1349,  the  fculptor  executed  his  work  only  on 
Fridays,  when  he  fafted  on  bread  and  water,  and  that  he  had 
ft anding  before  him  a  naked  man,  in  order  to  imitate  from  his  form 
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the  figure  on  the  Crofs  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  quefiion 
whether  increafing  facility  in  imitating  natural  objects  and 
giving  adfion  to  the  human  figure  was  not  accompanied  with 
fome  lofs  of  that  devotional  feeling,  in  the  treatment  of 
facred  fubjedfs,  which  prevailed  in  the  works  of  an  earlier  time, 
and  gave  folemnity  to  defigns  otherwife  ffiff  and  inartiftic. 

The  high  elfimate  exprefTed  of  the  progrefs  made  in  painting 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  fully  fupported 
by  the  beautiful  work  which  I  have  now  to  defcribe.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  fragment.  The  fixteen 
firft  pages  of  the  Pfalms  are  all  which  the  fuperior  hand  illumin¬ 
ated,  and  which  will  repay  particular  attention.  But  in  thefe  we 
have  a  difplay  of  the  greateft  fkill  and  tafiie  in  defign,  with  the 
greatefi:  care  in  execution  ;  and  every  page  is  quite  a  compofi- 
tion  in  colour.  The  patterns  of  the  larger  initial  letters  are 
original  and  exquifitely  finifhed  ;  the  drawing  of  animals  and  of 
the  human  figure  is  vigorous,  animated,  and  corredf  ;  and  the 
foliage  and  fiowers  approach  the  forms  of  nature.  The  Pfalter 
is  a  book  peculiarly  fuited  for  exhibiting  the  art  of  illumination 
in  this  refpedf,  that  the  divifion  into  verfes  occafions  frequent 
and  irregular  blank  fpaces  in  the  lines,  which  give  as  many 
opportunities  for  the  introdudfion  of  coloured  fcrolls,  figures, 
and  heraldic  devices.  And  thefe  few  precious  leaves  fhow  how 
beautiful  is  the  refult  when  this  advantage  is  fkilfully  made  ufe 
of.  They  are  loaded  with  ornament.  The  initial  letters  of 
every  verfe  are  outlined  in  gold  on  coloured  grounds,  and  filled 
in  with  fleur  de  lys,  crofs-crofllets,  or  flowers.  The  principal 
initial  of  each  pfalm  is  of  larger  fize  and  diftinguifhed  by  a 
more  elaborate  pattern,  generally  of  animals  or  flowers.  A 
dragon  attaches  itfelf  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  letter,  and  after 
convolutions  of  the  neck  falls  down  the  fide  of  the  page  in  a 
ftraight  line,  turning  with  frefh  folds  at  the  corner  and  continu¬ 
ing  along  the  lower  margin  :  thus  forming  to  this  part  of  the 
page  the  charadf  eriftic  border  of  the  period. 

The  colour  of  the  dragon  line  is  blue,  edged  with  white,  be- 
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tween  black  outlines.  It  lies  on  a  ground  of  deep  crimfon 
ftudded  with  golden  ftars,  and  further  relieved  by  delicate  zig¬ 
zagged  or  waving  lines  ;  the  colours  fometimes  counterchanged. 
In  the  lower  margin  of  the  page  the  border  line  generally  throws 
off  its  dragon  form,  and,  diverging  from  the  text,  terminates  in  a 
foliated  or  floreated  volute.  Within  the  partial  frame  thus  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  illuminator  has  introduced 
compolitions  which  will  be  feparately  defcribed. 

The  firft  page  is  by  far  the  moft  richly  illuminated  of  the 
feries.  It  is  entirely  enclofed  in  a  border,  compofed  of  lozenge- 
fhaped  panels,  filled  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  the  lion  paflant 
of  England,  and  on  the  fides  with  alternately  a  lion  rampant  or, 
and  a  crofs-crofllet  fitchee  of  the  fame,  in  an  azure  field.  The 
border  is  broken  in  the  centre  of  each  fide  by  a  roundel  filled 
in  with  a  pattern,  and  cufped  on  the  exterior  with  fix  points,  and 
further  decorated  with  the  figures  of  Englifh  birds  painted  from 
the  life.  At  the  top  are  varieties  of  finches,  and,  on  the  right  fide, 
a  woodpecker  and  kingfifher.  An  interval  between  the  lower 
border  line  and  the  writing  is  filled  in  with  the  two  fhields  of 
arms  already  defcribed,  and  with  the  figure  of  David,  in  the  left 
corner,  launching  the  flone  againft  Goliah,  who,  in  complete 
chain  mail,  and  under  cover  of  the  emboffed  diield  hanging  from 
his  up-thrown  arm,  fhrinks  into  the  oppofite  corner  from  the  fly¬ 
ing  miffile.  A  lion  and  a  leopard  are  introduced  on  the  outer 
angles,  in  the  form  of  fupporters.  The  initial  letter  at  the  head 
of  the  page  contains  a  miniature  of  King  David  on  his  throne, 
finging  to  the  harp.  It  is  painted  on  a  raifed  gold  ground, 
flamped  with  a  fcroll  pattern.  The  expreffion  of  the  face  is  very 
fpirited ;  and  great  beauty  is  given  to  the  head  by  the  cluftering 
mafles  of  hair  confined  by  the  golden  crown.  The  hands  run 
lightly  over  the  firings.  In  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  letter 
a  ring-dove  is  painted  on  its  neft  with  admirable  delicacy,  the 
form  of  the  bird  well  exprefTed,  and  the  tender  hue  of  the 
plumage  faithfully  reprefented. 

The  verfes  are  filled  in  with  ornamental  patterns  borrowed 
from  the  devices  of  heraldry,  fuch  as  an  eagle  difplayed — in 
allufion  to  the  Prince’s  deceafed  uncle,  Richard,  King  of  the 
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Romans ;  gules,  a  lion  rampant  or,  between,  azure,  six  martlets 
— probably  in  reference  to  the  arms  of  De  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  lozengy,  gules  and  or ;  azure,  two  crowns  or. 
Thefe,  with  other  bearings,  are  frequently  repeated  in  the 
Succeeding  pages.  It  was  not,  I  think,  intended  that  particular 
families  fhould  be  underftood  as  referred  to  by  thefe  devices. 
They  were  ufed  by  the  illuminators  as  appropriate  ornaments, 
and  not  always  with  heraldic  hgnificance.  Some  of  thofe  moft 
frequently  occurring  in  the  prefent  manufcript  are  alfo  found 
in  the  fine  Englifh  Pfalter  of  the  fame  period,  in  the  Mufeum 
collection,  Arundel  MS.  83. 

As  the  firft  pfalm  occupies  entirely  the  firfi:  leaf,  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  for  a  border  to  the  fecond  page. 

The  third  page  has  a  corner  border  line,  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom,  on  oppofite  fides.  On  the  terminating  volute  of  the 
upper  border  is  a  crane,  grotefquely  finifhed,  ftanding  on  one 
leg,  and  having  on  its  back  a  monkey,  who  preffes  a  little  red  cap 
on  the  bird’s  head.  A  great  deal  of  clevernefs  is  fhown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  leg  on  which  the  crane  ftands,  the  mus¬ 
cular  power  being  well  difplayed,  and  the  joints  and  finews  of 
the  ftiffened  leg  well  indicated. 

At  the  top  of  the  lower  border-line  is  the  device  of  a  lion 
ftruggling  in  the  gripe  of  a  dragon,  and  being  mangled  by  its  fangs. 

On  the  continuation  of  the  fame  border,  and  filling  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  corner  of  the  page  and  the  terminating  volute, 
is  a  drawing  of  a  flag  with  bent  head,  prepared  to  receive  on  its 
antlers  a  winged  dragon,  which  rufhes  hiding  upon  it  with 
opened  jaws.  A  blackbird,  the  while,  with  an  air  of  intereft 
Watches  the  conteft  from  among  the  leaves  of  the  volute.  The 
flag  is  firmly  drawn  in  outline  ;  the  body  dappled  over  and 
fhaded  on  the  back,  the  foftnefs  of  the  coat  being  very  fuccefs- 
fully  imitated.  The  antlers  are  tinted  light  blue.  One  of  the 
front  legs  is  ftraightened  and  ftretched  forwards,  to  give  firm- 
nefs  to  the  pofition.  The  dragon  is  appropriately  coloured. 

The  fubjeCt  reprefented  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  fourth 
page  IS  a  combat  between  a  ruftic,  armed  with  fword  and  buck¬ 
ler,  and  a  wild  beaft.  The  figure  of  the  human  combatant  is 
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excellently  drawn,  and  much  humour  is  difplayed  in  the  expres- 
fion  of  the  features,  indicating  not  a  little  alarm,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  ftubborn  refolution  to  fight  out  his  dangerous  conteft. 

The  lower  border  line  of  the  fixth  page  has  a  charming 
tinted  drawing  of  a  mermaid  fuckling  her  infant.  The  human 
portions  of  the  figures  are  finely  drawn  in  outline.  The  head 
of  the  mother  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  rich  profufion  of  flow¬ 
ing  hair  confined  by  a  golden  chaplet.  Her  fifhy  extremity  is 
covered  with  filvery  fcales,  but  now  blackened  by  oxidation,  and 
has  an  additional  ornament  in  the  figure  of  an  ape  ftanding  on  its 
hands  with  its  feet  in  the  air.  The  tail  of  the  infant  is  gilt  and 
its  fins  coloured  red.  The  entire  group,  fantalfic  as  it  is,  is 
extremely  graceful,  and  ftriking  alfo  from  its  novelty ;  and  the 
tendernefs  of  adhion  in  the  intertwining  arms  and  contrafted 
hands  of  the  figures  is  very  artiftic. 

The  fubjedt  at  the  bottom  of  page  7  forms  the  prettied:  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  feries.  A  huntrefs  of  flender  form,  and  clothed  in  a 
long  flowing  drefs  of  deep  blue,  holds  in  leafhes  three  greyhounds, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  herd  of  fallow  deer,  reprefented  by  a  buck, 
a  doe,  and  a  fawn,  in  full  flight,  a  fmaller  dog  purfuing  them. 
The  huntrefs  leans  backwards  to  keep  in  the  dogs,  one  of  which 
ftrains  at  the  game,  another  crouches  with  its  head  on  its  paws, 
and  the  third  turns  back  its  head  to  its  miifrefs.  In  advance  of 
the  flying  herd  is  an  exquifite  group  of  a  doe  fuckling  her  fawn, 
which  kneels  on  a  turfy  mound  fprinkled  with  daifies.  The 
a6f  ion  of  the  dogs  and  deer  is  excellently  conceived,  and  the 
modelling  of  the  bodies  and  fhading  of  the  coats  of  the  deer 
moft  admirable. 

Page  8  has  no  border  illumination  or  drawing  in  the  lower 
margin. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  9  is  a  hawking  fcene.  The  falcon 
has  ffruck  down  a  wild  duck,  and  is  tearing  open  its  back  with 
its  beak.  The  huntfman  follows  at  full  gallop,  and  ftretches  out 
his  glove  to  reclaim  the  bird.  The  fcreaming  duck  and  eager 
hawk  are  drawn  with  life-like  effedf.  A  vine,  covered  with 
leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  grows  out  of  the  waving  border 
line  on  which  the  fketch  is  drawn. 
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There  are  no  border  illuminations  to  pages  lo^  ii,  and  12. 
Page  13  has  no  drawing  in  the  lower  margin,  but,  in  com- 
penfation,  has  a  very  beautiful  border  on  the  inner  margin.  At 
the  top  of  the  line  is  a  monfher,  compofed  of  a  winged  angel,  in 
a  robe  of  rich  green,  and  terminating  in  a  boar’s  hind  quarters, 
coloured  fcarlet.  The  angel  blows  a  golden  trumpet,  bearing  a 
blue  banner,  on  which  is  painted  a  hlver  lion.  At  the  extremity 
of  a  leaf  growing  from  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  the  border  ftem, 
a  peacock  is  painted,  in  all  the  gorgeoufnefs  of  its  deep  blue 
body  and  iris  tail.  A  cock  and  a  peahen,  in  fighting  attitudes, 
are  painted  on  the  branching  extremities  of  the  line. 

In  the  lower  margin  of  page  14  is  painted  the  death  of 
Goliah  by  the  hand  of  David.  Goliah  is  on  his  knees,  with 
embofled  fhield  in  the  right  hand  and  broken  fpear  in  his  left. 
David  is  in  complete  mail,  with  golden  cafque,  and,  wielding 
a  fword  with  both  hands,  lays  open  with  it  the  bald  head  of  the 
fallen  giant,  who  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ground 
by  defperate  galhes  on  both  his  heels.  The  fubjedl  is  a  not  un- 
ufual  one  in  illuminated  Pfalters. 

The  drawing  on  page  1 5  is  a  flag  in  full  flight,  and  purfued 
by  two  greyhounds,  one  of  which  hangs  by  the  animal’s  ear. 

The  top  of  the  fide  margin  has  an  extremely  pretty  fubjedl 
of  a  dancing  youth,  drefled  in  green,  and  playing  on  the  viol, 
with  a  monkey  accompanying  him  on  the  bagpipes.  Over  them, 
on  the  edge  of  a  letter,  fiands  a  monkey,  tofling  gold  plates  into 
the  air,  to  be  caught  on  the  point  of  a  flick  which  it  holds  in 
its  left  hand. 

The  fubjedt  at  the  foot  of  page  16  is  a  combat  of  a  knight 
in  mail  with  a  griffin.  The  knight,  who  is  unhorfed,  is  in  the 
adf  of  burying  the  point  of  his  lance  in  the  chefl  of  the  monfler, 
which  clutches  at  him  with  his  beak.  The  horfe  lies  wounded 
on  the  ground ;  and  a  raven,  guided  by  its  inflindt  for  prey,  has 
already  lighted  on  the  faddle,  and  is  about  to  gorge  itfelf  on  the 
dying  animal. 

The  fubjedf  of  the  drawing  on  page  17,  and  the  lafl  of  the 
feries,  is  a  man,  armed  with  fword  and  buckler,  defending  him- 
felf  from  the  attack  of  a  lion,  who,  with  open  jaws,  crouches 
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for  the  fatal  fpring.  The  border  line  on  this  page  commences 
with  a  dragon’s  head,  and  facing  it  is  a  green  lizard,  with  tail 
ftretching  to  the  top  of  the  page,  very  vividly  coloured. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  this  mode  of  decorating  a  manu- 
fcript  by  the  introduction  of  coloured  drawings  in  the  lower 
margins  of  its  pages  came  into  vogue  at  quite  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  and  was  in  particular  favour  with  Englifh  minia- 
turifts.  Had  the  fame  hand  which  began  to  illuminate  the 
Pfalter  I  have  been  defcribing  continued  his  work,  the  feries  of 
drawings  would  doubtlefs  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  volume.  In  the  prefent  volume  there  is  no  apparent  con¬ 
nection  in  the  fubjeCts  of  the  pictures  ;  but  in  other  manufcripts 
of  Englifh  execution  more  method  appears  in  their  feleCtion. 
In  the  famous  Pfalter,  know  as  Q-ueen  Mary’s,  in  the  Royal 
Collection,  of  about  the  date  a.d.  1300,  the  order  of  fubjeCts  is, 
firft,  illuftrations  of  natural  hiftory ;  then,  fcenes  of  fports  and 
hunting  ;  then,  banquetting  ;  and,  finally,  lives  of  faints.  A  very 
fimilar  feries  of  fubjeCts  is  painted  in  a  copy  of  the  Decretals  in 
the  fame  Collection,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  date.  The  famous 
Luttrell  Pfalter,  exhibited  at  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum 
during  the  paft  fummer,  has  the  fame  kind  of  drawings,  and  in 
great  profuhon,  though  the  order  of  fubjeCts  is  more  irregular. 
Other  inftances  of  this  ftyle  of  ornamentation  occur  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  Nos.  928  and  6563. 

A  queftion  remains  to  be  difcufled — of  what  country  was  the 
artift  who  illuminated  the  eight  leaves  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcribe?  The  proofs  that  the  book  was  written  by  an  Englifh  hand 
abound  ;  and  I  think  it  has  been  demonftrated  that  it  has  been  the 
property  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  family  of  England.  But  there 
is  an  indifpofition  with  many  who  treat  of  early  art  to  admit  the 
claim  of  our  country  to  a  high  polition  in  the  cultivation  of 
painting — an  increduloufnefs  as  to  the  exiftence  of  a  fchool  of  art 
in  England,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  all  entitled  to  rank  with  thofe 
of  Italy  and  France.  I  believe  that  the  caufe  of  this  fcepticifm 
is  the  great  deftruCfion  of  early  works  of  art,  and  efpecially  of 
paintings,  in  this  country,  under  the  influence  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  mural  paintings  which  decorated  cur  cathedrals  and 
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parifh  churches  have  been  either  wholly  effaced,  or  concealed  from 
light  by  the  plafter  and  white-walh  of  unfympathizing  church¬ 
wardens.  The  deftrudfion  of  architedfural  works  has  been  lefs 
extenlive,  and  confequently  proofs  of  a  fchool  of  Englifh  archi- 
tedfure  have  been  fairly  eftablifhed  from  the  beautiful  monu¬ 
ments  ftill  remaining.  Had  the  fine  pidforial  works  which 
accompanied  them  been  alfo  fpared,  an  Englifh  fchool  of  paint¬ 
ing  would  have  been  recognized  with  equal  readinefs.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  effort  has  not  been  made  to  fupply  the  loft  evidence 
from  fources  where  it  might  juftly  be  expedfed  to  be  met 
with.  If  an  Englifh  fchool  of  painting  was  in  exiftence  in  the 
13th  and  fubfequent  centuries,  it  ought  to  be  reprefented  in  the 
miniatures  and  illuminations  with  which  the  manufcripts  of  the 
time  were  ornamented.  But  although  this  evidence  has  not 
been  entirely  overlooked — has  been  even  emphatically  pointed 
out  by  impartial  art  critics,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Waagen — it 
has  not  yet  been  explored  and  brought  together  with  the  care 
it  deferves ;  and  the  refult  it  would  eftablifh  has  by  no  means 
obtained  general  recognition,  even  amongft  ourfelves.  The 
fubjedf  is  extenlive,  and  cannot  be  fatisfadforily  difcuffed  within 
a  fmall  compafs.  I  only  refer  to  it  to  explain  the  helitation  that 
may  be  felt  in  claiming  thefe  fine  fpecimens  of  illumination  and 
drawing  now  before  us,  as  the  produdfion  of  an  Englifh  hand. 
That  fuch  inftances  of  fuperior  art  are  rare  is  true  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  reference  to  fo  early  a  period,  more  true  of  this  country 
than  of  Italy,  and  even  probably  than  of  France.  But  examples 
fufficiently  numerous  and  decifive  remain  to  fupply  the  proof  of 
a  fine  Englifh  fchool  of  miniaturifts  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen¬ 
turies.  In  fupport  of  this  affertion,  I  would  cite  from  among 
the  colledfions  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  two  manufcripts — and  I 
fhould  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  others — of  about  the  fame 
period  with  that  of  the  Pfalter  before  us,  and  of  undoubted 
Englifh  execution. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  is  a  mofl  exquifitely-written  Bible  in  the 
old  Koval  colledtion,  marked  i  D.  i.  I  attribute  it  to  about 
the  year  1270.  It  is  written  on  the  finefl  uterine  vellum,  in  a 
minute,  moft  regular,  and  delicate  hand,  and  with  fcarcely  a  dis- 
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tinguifhable  flaw  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  orna¬ 
mental  work  in  the  margins  is  peculiar  in  charadfer,  and  very 
fantaftic,  but  always  rendered  beautiful  by  the  luftre  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  colouring.  A  rich  green  is  much  introduced — a 
colour  which  charadlerizes  the  Englifh  fchool  of  the  time.  It 
has  many  miniatures,  delicately  outlined  on  diapered  grounds, 
more  pure  in  expreflion  and  graceful  in  form  than  any  I  am 
acquainted  with  of  the  fame  date.  I  particularly  refer  to  the 
miniatures  at  page  231  b.,  which  include  a  martyrdom  of  Becket, 
exquiflte  fcroll  borders  at  fF.  352  b.  and  354,  and  a  ftem  of  Jefle 
at  f.  43 1  b.  This  precious  manufcript  is  Englifh  in  its  character 
throughout,  has  always  been  in  Englifh  hands,  and  has  the  final 
guarantee  of  its  Englifh  origin  by  the  infcription,  at  the  end 
of  the  New  Teftament,  of  the  name  of  the  fcribe,  in  thefe 
words —  “Will’s  Devonienfls  fcripflt  iftum  librum.” 

The  fecond  manufcript  I  would  cite  is  the  better-known  Royal 
MS.  2  B.  vii.,  commonly  called  Queen  Mary’s  Pfalter.  The  date 
is  about  A.D.  1300.  It  has  been  fo  fully  and  fo  frequently  de- 
fcribed  that  I  need  only  mention  it  to  recall  the  admirable  grace 
and  fpirit  of  the  numerous  drawings  it  contains.  This  again  is 
proved  an  Englifh  work  by  the  handwriting,  the  Litany,  and  the 
entries  of  faints  in  the  calendar.  The  colours  in  the  illumina¬ 
tions  confirm  the  conclufion  that  it  was  ornamented  alfo  by  an 
Englifh  hand. 

Two  fuch  works — the  one  jufi:  preceding,  the  other  juft  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  period  of  the  Tenifon  Pfalter— fuffice  to  prove  there 
was  an  Englifh  fchool  of  miniaturifts  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century,  and  certainly  countenance  the  recognition  of  the 
beautiful  work  in  the  Pfalter  as  the  produdtion  of  an  Englifh  artifi. 

The  fketches  introduced  into  the  margins  of  the  firft  pages 
of  this  paper  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  defcriptions  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  of  the  ornamental  borders  of  the  manufcript ;  but  Mr 
Fairholt,  who  has  made  them,  will  be  the  readieft  to  admit  that 
they  are  far  from  exprelfing  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
original  defigns.  Indeed,  the  minute  drawing  of  a  fine  illumina¬ 
tion  is  as  much  beyond  the  rendering  of  a  woodcut  as  are  its 
richnefs  of  colour  and  its  play  of  gold. 
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I  fhould  not  have  fully  defcribed  this  interefting  manufcript, 
if  I  omitted  to  notice  a  curioufly  fuperftitious  prayer — calling  to 
mind  the  half  prayer  half  charm  of  ftill  earlier  times — infcribed 
on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  written  by  an 
unfkilled  hand  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  of  a 
lady  who  fpeaks  of  herfelf  as  an  orphan :  but  I  will  not  hazard 
a  conjedfure  as  to  the  individual  who  may  have  penned  it. 

‘‘  Deus  feez  preft  a  moy  chaitive  peccherefle  e  gardayn  de  moy  touz 
les  jours  de  ma  vie.  Deus  Abraham,  Deus  Yffaac,  Deus  Jaeob,  enveez 
moy  en  ayde  Seint  Miehel  le  arehaungele,  Jhefu  Crift,  kil  me  defende 
de  touz  mes  enemis,  veuables  e  nient  veuables.  Seynt  Michel  le  Arch- 
aungele,  Jhefu  Crift,  defendez  moy  en  bataylle,  ke  jeo  ne  perifle  en  le 
tremblaunt  jugement.  Seynt  Michel  le  Arehaungele,  Jhefu  Crift,  par 
la  grace  ke  vous  deferuites  tei  pri,  par  un  foul  fiz  deu,  notre  feygnur  Jhefu 
Crift,  ke  vous  me  defendez  huy  e  en  touz  tens  de  perilloufe  mort.  Seynt 
Gabriel,  Seint  Raphael,  e  touz  les  feynz  aungeles  e  archaungeles, 
focourez  mey  huy  e  toutes  les  joures  de  ma  vie.  Jeo  pri  touz  les  vertuz 
de  ciel,  par  le  poer  del  tout  puiftaunt,  kil  me  doynent  en  ayde  ke  nul 
enemy  ne  me  puyfle  comdempner,  ne  en  ewe  ne  en  feu,  ne  de  mort 
fubite,  ne  en  dormaunt  ne  en  veillaunt.  Amen.  Veez  cy  la  croiz  [a  . 
Fuez  les  parties  adverferes.  Le  Icon  del  lignage  Jude  e  del  lignage 
Jefle  e  de  la  racine  David  ad  vencu.  Sauveor  del  monde  sauvez  moy, 
pur  ceo  ke  par  ta  feinte  croiz  e  toun  precioufe  fank  me  reehataftes. 
Aidcz  moy  mon  Deu.  Agyos,  agyos,  agyos.  La  feynte  croiz  de  Crift 
fauvez  moy.  Croiz  de  Crift  coverez  moy.  La  feynte  croiz  de  Crift  de¬ 
fendez  moy,  en  le  noun  del  pere  e  del  fiz  e  del  feynt  efpirit.  Amen.  Jeo 
vous  pri,  Jhefu  o  fimple,  voyz  par  la  vertue  de  la  feynte  croiz  [a  crofs^  ke 
vous  me  defendez  huy  c  en  touz  tens  del  encombreraent  del  deable  e  de 
foun  cnchauntement.  Par  iceft  fignacle  Jhefu  Crift  [o  ct'o/?],  e  par  la 
uertue  ke  de  vous  prift  moun  cors  e  malme,  huy  fauvez  e  gwiez  de  pecche, 
e  de  vilaynie  me  defendez  [a  erq/v] .  Le  Sauveour  oye  e  entende,  e  la  veraye 
croiz  me  defende,  ke  nul  mal  enemy  ne  mal  penfer  ne  mauveis  home 
ne  me  puiffe  encombrer.  Jefu  fire  le  tout  puilTaunt  doynt  ke  ceft  fignacle 
[0  crqfs]  me  feift  garaunt  de  meflaventure,  e  face  quit  e  me  defende  de 
mort  fubite.  Jefu  fire  de  tout  confort,  ke  pur  nous  peccheoures  fuffrites 
la  mort,  par  icefte  fignacle  [a  crofs~\  mei  orphanine  metez  en  joye  e  en 
bone  fyn.  Amen.^^ 


BritiJJi  Mufeu?n, 


E.  A.  Bond. 


THE  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE 


AT 

THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUMA 


By  the  Baron  IL  Dk  Triqueti. 


The  induftrial  value  of  art  collections  Rmilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Kenhngton  Mufeum  has  been  frequently  difcufled,  and  is  now 
univerfally  recognized.  It  is  an  opinion  in  which  we  concur, 
but  need  not  dwell  upon  here.  We  purpofe  rather  to  direCt 
attention  to  another  benefit  which  thefe  mufeums  confer,  the 
education  of  the  upper  clafTes  of  fociety. 

Mufeums  teach  the  public  to  fee.  An  impreffion  exiffs 
that  with  good  eyelight  any  one  can  fee,  and  that  ftudy  is  not 
needed  for  the  full  exercife  of  this  faculty.  That  this  is  erro¬ 
neous  will  be  admitted  when  we  confider  how  fmall  a  number 
of  objeCfs  are  really  feen  by  the  public,  and  fuch  only  as  habit 
or  profeffional  occupation,  fpecial  taftes  or  Rudies,  have  led  them 
to  confider.  The  reft,  if  feen  at  all,  have  been  fo  too  imperfeCfly 
for  any  powers  of  judgment  to  be  exercifed,  as  to  their  merit 
or  value.  The  phenomena  of  vifton  and  refieClion  are  too 


*  “  South  Kenfington  Mufeum. 

“  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Art. 

“A  Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  works 
forming  the  above  feclion  of  the  Mufeum, 
with  additional  illuftrative  notes.  By  J.  C. 
Robinson,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Publilhed  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  1862.” 


“  A  Series  of  Fifty  Photographs  of 
works  in  the  above  feclion  of  the  Mufeum, 
felccled  and  arranged  by  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.,  See.  The  Photographs  executed 
by  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  1862. 
Chapman  &  Hall.” 

For  the  illuftrations  to  this  article  we 
are  indebted  to  the  courtefy  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Mr  Robinfon’s  Catalogue. — Ed. 
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intimately  connefted,  for  the  action  of  the  one  to  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  other.  And  fo  it  happens  that  the 
crowds  who  flock  to  public  galleries  leave  them  with  the  con¬ 
tents  unfeen.  Pleafing  colours  and  forms  have  charmed  their 
eyes ;  the  mind  has  had  an  agreeable  excitement  in  unravelling 
the  fubjedfs,  but  neither  the  painting  nor  the  fculpture  have 
been  feen. 

Take,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  vihtors ;  diredt  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  point ;  put  before  him  the  analogies  and 
the  differences,  the  beauties  and  defedts  of  two  works ;  his  eyes 
will  be  opened,  the  next  time  he  will  begin  to  fee  with  his  un- 
derftanding.  To  the  fuperficial  obferver  originals  and  copies, 
works  of  the  higheft  order  and  fecond-rate  works,  are  all  the 
fame.  Where  he  fees  no  appreciable  difference,  the  ftudent  will 
detedt  not  only  varieties,  but  oppofitions.  It  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked  with  furprife,  how  liable  men  of  great  judgment  and 
intelligence  are  to  be  milled  in  art  queftions.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  their  underftanding  ;  but  the  faculty  of  feeing 
with  refledtion  has  been  imperfedtly  cultivated.  Some  fee  with¬ 
out  judgment,  others  judge  without  feeing  ;  and  of  this  we  have 
abundant  proof  amongft  the  authors  who  have  treated  the  fub- 
jedt  either  incidentally  or  in  detail.  One  of  the  moft  brilliant  of 
French  writers,  and  a  diftinguifhed  amateur  of  art,  thePrefident 
de  Brofles,  in  his  charming  narrative  of  his  Italian  Journey  fays, 
to  enhance  the  admiration  he  exprefles  for  the  art  of  the  1 7th 
century — “  all  the  pidtures  painted  before  Raphael’s  time  were 
Gothic,  and  confequently  inferior  and  ugly.”  He  did  not  know 
that  before  prefuming  to  judge  a  work  of  art  even  the  initiated 
muff  look  twice.  We  have  only  to  recall  what  happened  when 
the  Elgin  marbles  were  brought  to  this  country.  Neither  the 
multitude  nor  the  great  majority  of  artifts  were  able  to  under- 
ftand  their  ineffable  beauty’;  but  we  are  told  that  the  horfe  deal¬ 
ers  at  once  recognized  the  pure  breed,  the  fine  fhape,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  adlion,  which  Phidias  and  his  fcholars  had  given  to  the 
noble  animals  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  it  was  thefe 
uneducated  men  who  firfl:  judged  at  their  true  value,  works 
which  their  fpecial  purfuits  had  fitted  them  to  fee. 
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That  our  readers  may  not  be  offended  by  the  infinuation 
that  pofiibly  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  feeing,  we  will  at 
once  confefs  that  many,  yes,  the  greater  number  of  artifts  are 
equally  blind.  Otherwife,  how  is  it  that,  confronted  with  nature, 
the  portrait  painter  reproduces  eternally  the  fame  eye,  the  fame 
mouth,  the  fame  expreffion,  and  interpreting  truth  through  his 
own  falfe  medium  has  but  one  mode  of  reprefenting  the  endlefs 
varieties  which  nature  prefents  ? 

The  want  of  originality  of  charadfer  in  modern  works,  the 
ftill  more  ferious  difcrepancies  between  the  fubjedl  and  the  mode 
of  treatment,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  fource.  When  an  inftru- 
ment  has  but  one  firing,  the  fame  tune  ferves  for  everything. 
In  the  bed;  periods  of  art,  on  the  contrary,  how  admirable  is 
the  harmony  and  fitnefs  with  which  the  treatment  is  adapted  to 
the  fubjedf !  In  fculpture,  to  fpeak  of  that  alone,  how,  when 
it  takes  the  religious  form,  it  breathes  the  fentiment  of  ferious 
afcetic  piety  !  What  individuality  in  portraiture,  what  rich  variety 
in  all  that  is  intended  as  ornament,  avoiding  extravagance,  yet 
abounding  in  novelty  and  grace ! 

Thefe  reflections  proclaim  the  value  we  attach  to  this  new 
Mufeum,  while  they  alfo  point  to  the  neceflity  for  providing 
facilities  for  ftudy,  and  for  giving  vifltors  the  full  benefit  of  the 
opportunities  offered. 

The  complement  of  a  collection  is  a  good  catalogue.  For 
the  unpraCfifed  eye  it  is  the  fureft  method  of  fixing  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  intereft  ;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  to  the  connoiffeur 
it  is  a  mofl:  precious  auxiliary.  A  well-written  catalogue  fup- 
plies  the  bed  hidory  of  art  in  a  condenfed  form ;  and  though 
brief,  may  be  enriched  with  anecdotic  details  of  captivating  in- 
tered  to  the  amateur.  Formerly  catalogues  were  mere  invent¬ 
ories  of  doubtful  veracity;  now  they  rank  amongd  the  bed  hidoric 
documents,  and  a  good  catalogue  is  referred  to  as  an  authority. 
On  the.Continent  many  valuable  collections  have  exided  from 
ten  to  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  have  been  of  little 
practical  ufe,  owing  to  the  careleffnefs  of  the  curators  in  provid¬ 
ing  this  indifpenfable  guide  to  their  riches.  We  therefore  admire 
the  zeal,  with  which  in  this  country  excellent  catalogues  are  fup- 
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plied  to  the  public,  almoft  hmultaneoufly  with  the  formation  of 
colledfions.  And  we  may  add  that  Mr  Robinfon  is  not  lets  en¬ 
titled  to  our  gratitude  for  his  praifeworthy  zeal  in  giving  us  a 
defcription  of  the  monuments,  than  for  the  furprifing  energy 
he  fhows  in  difcovering  admirable  examples  of  art  wherewith  to 
adorn  this  mufeum. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Italian  fculpture  at  South  Kenlington, 
a  colledlion  that  has  fprung  into  exiftence  as  if  by  enchant¬ 
ment  under  our  very  eyes,  is  a  work  of  conliderable  importance. 
Its  merit  far  exceeds  the  generality  of  fuch  publications,  and  it 
bears  the  outward  evidence  of  its  fuperiority  even  in  its  typo¬ 
graphic  execution,  which  is  of  the  beft  order.  It  is  ornamented 
with  a  fufficient  number  of  engravings,  and  contains  excellent 
notices  of  the  different  artifts,  and  intelligent  indications  of  the 
various  proceffes  of  art.  The  ftudy  of  fuch  a  catalogue,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  works  themfelves,  cannot  fail  to  convey  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner,  folid  inftrudfion  and  a  true  ftandard  for 
judgment  of  art,  to  all  thofe  who  defire  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  thefe  fubjedfs. 

The  wonderful  inffindt  which  has  led  Mr  Robinfon  on  the 
track  of  every  work  of  intereft  acceflible  to  purchafe,  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  South  Kenfington  the  materials  of  a  complete 
hiflory  of  modern  fculpture,  from  its  revival  under  the  original 
and  powerful  influence  of  Nicolo  Pifano  in  the  13th  century, 
until  its  decline  in  the  hands  of  the  feeble  imitators  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  immortal  genius  of  the  i6th  century. 

We  are  told,  in  one  of  thofe  probably  fidtitious  anecdotes, 
which  are  reforted  to  by  tradition  to  epitomize  the  charadfer  of 
an  individual,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  fine  Greek  farcopha- 
gus  preferved  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pifa  was  the  fource  of 
Nicolo  Pifano’s  genius,  and  the  ftimulus  to  his  revival  of  an 
extindf  art.  The  pidfure,  though  exaggerated,  is  probably 
founded  on  fadf  ;  and  the  man  who  by  lifting  only  one  corner 
of  the  curtain  was  able  to  divine  all  that  lay  concealed  behind, 
excites  our  admiration  when  we  confider  that  we,  with  the  accu¬ 
mulated  riches  that  are  fpread  out  before  us,  are  yet  unable  to 
combat  the  degradation  of  art,  the  falfenefs  of  taffe,  the  vol- 
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untary  ignorance,  which  prevails  in  our  day  amongft  the  blind 
followers  of  the  great  artifts  of  by-gone  times.  We  have  not 
even  the  excufe  of  the  laft  generation,  that  time  and  money  are 
wanted  to  go  and  feek  out  materials  for  ftudy ;  for  now,  they 
come  to  us.  Mr  Robinfon’s  catalogue  is  rendered  ftill  more  ufe- 
ful  by  another  publication  of  great  artiftic  importance ;  we  refer 
to  the  colledfion  of  photographs  taken  from  the  fineft  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  colledfion.  They  are  fo  admirable  as  to  be  almoft 
as  valuable  to  artifts  as  the  fculptures  themfelves  ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  modern  mind  is  fatigued  and  fatiated  by  the 
rapid  fucceffion  of  novelties  of  every  defcription,  fuch  a  feries  of 
exquihte  works  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  the  greateft  en- 
thufiafm. 

A  ftep  is  made  in  the  right  direction  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  catalogue  ;  it  departs  from  the  traditional  claffifications  under 
the  heads  of  various  fchools.  We  regret  that  Mr  Robinfon 
made  any  exception,  and  did  not  once  for  all  difcard  thofe  falfe 
geographical  generalizations,  which  jumble  together  fo  many  in¬ 
compatible  works.  To  include  in  the  Bolognefe  fchool,  Francia, 
the  Carracci,  and  Guido  Reni ;  in  the  Florentine,  Giotto,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Pocetto,  is  to  affociate  together  names  that  are 
in  utter  antagonifm,  and  which  it  is  but  common  fenfe  to 
place  apart.  As  the  catalogue  has  begun  by  abandoning  fome 
of  the  erroneous  claffifications,  why  ftop  half  way  ?  Florentine 
fculpture  is  fpoken  of  as  fubdivided  among  the  pupils  of  fuch 
and  fuch  mafters.  This  is  the  true  method,  which  no  one  will 
recognize  more  readily  than  Mr  Robinfon. 

We  hold  that  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  a  future  his¬ 
tory  of  art,  fuch  a  hiftory  of  art  as  might  be  at  the  fame  time  a 
nation’s  hiftory.  Hitherto  we  have  not  fufficiently  availed  our- 
felves  of  this  torch  for  throwing  light  upon  the  life,  the  paffions, 
the  virtues,  and  the  fufterings  of  a  people.  There  was  a  tim.e 
when  art  fpoke  the  language  of  men’s  hearts,  and  was  a  revelation 
of  their  fecret  thoughts ;  in  days  before  academic  ftavery  had 
robbed  it  of  its  fpontaneity,  and  mercantile  dealings  of  its  honour. 
An  illuftration  of  this  exifts  in  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  moft 
interefting  among  Italian  nationalities ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
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are  the  firft  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  tourift  who  vilits  Sienna 
is  ftruck  by  the  antique  feverity,  the  manly  ftrength  in  the 
charahter  of  its  monuments.  The^  feal  of  Rome  is  on  every¬ 
thing.  Not  the  foft  degenerate  ftyle  pertaining  to  Rome  under 
the  C^fars,  but  the  Roman  ftyle  of  the  Republic ;  harfh,  even 
barbarous,  but  devoted  unto  death  to  liberty  and  patriotifm.  A 
hard  and  inflexible  nature  is  on  all  fldes  graven  in  letters  of 
ftone,  bronze,  and  marble,  but  betraying  a  nobility  and  integrity 
of  purpofe  that  reminds  one  of  the  Siennefe  magiftrates,  who, 
being  compelled  at  all  public  ceremonies  to  prefent  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  their  vidtors,  accompanied  the  adf  with  the  words, 
pronounced  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Per  ForzaP 

When  we  turn  to  the  paintings,  we  are  ftartled  by  a  diredfly 
oppofite  tendency.  With  the  one  exception  of  Simone  di 
Martino,  commonly  called  Simon  Memmi,  who  may  be  con- 
fldered  as  its  founder,  all  the  painters  of  this  fchool  are  remark¬ 
able  for  fuavity  of  form  and  harmony  of  colour :  and  until 
the  turbulent  genius  of  Luca  Signorelli  (the  precurfor  .of  the 
ftill  more  indomitable  genius  of  Michael  Angelo)  upfet  all 
previous  traditions,  the  Siennefe  fchool  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  gentle  piety  of  its  produdtions.  There  are  exceptions  which 
ferve  to  confirm  this  remark ;  thus  in  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione 
the  different  ftyles  encounter  each  other  without  mingling. 

Not  far  from  the  celebrated  figure  of  Peace,  a  chef-d' oeuvre  of 
repofe  and  fweetnefs,  may  be  feen  an  old  frefco  of  a  totally 
different  ftamp.  It  is  a  wild  and  charadf  eriftic  allegory,  the  child 
Romulus,  mounted  on  the  wolf’s  back,  holds  on  high  the 
Roman  ftandard,  of  which  his  brother  on  the  ground  tries  in 
vain  to  difpoffefs  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  curi¬ 
ous  divergences  might  be  traced  to  caufes  which  merit  careful 
ftudy.  The  difciples  of  one  fchool  were  the  warlike  and  manly 
children  of  the  Republic,  the  other  was  originated  and  followed 
by  pious  churchmen ;  but  thefe  queftions  belong  to  hiftory,  and 
do  not  come  within  the  fcope  of  our  fubjedf.  We  only  call 
attention  to  them  as  proving  that  the  nomenclature  of  a  cata¬ 
logue,  even,  deferves  attention  from  ferious  minds ;  for  is  not  art 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  manifeftations  of  the  life  of  a  people  ? 
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Were  we  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  attribution  of  the  works 
in  Mr  Robinfon’s  catalogue,  we  fhould  fay  that  he  had  exercifed 
the  beft  difcretion.  When  he  has  had  pofitive  fources  of  in¬ 
formation  he  has  carefully  noted  the  pedigree,  and  when  relying 
on  his  own  judgment  he  has  made  no  rafh  gueffes.  Even 
where  we  might  differ  in  giving  a  name  to  an  anonymous  work, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  can  give  in  fupport  of  his  opinion 
reafons  equally  valid  with  our  own.  It  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  affign  a  fculptor’s  than  a  painter’s  works.  In  fculpture  the 
difference  between  mafter  and  pupil  is  often  confined  to  a  certain 
indefcribable  imprefs  of  genius,  which  marks  the  fuperior  intelli¬ 
gence.  Accordingly  one  is  more  apt  to  attribute  to  the  pupil 
the  indifferent  works  of  the  mafter,  than  to  the  mafter  the  beft 
works  of  the  pupil. 

This  fyftem  has  been  kept  in  view  in  compiling  the  catalogue 
of  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  and  we  ftrongly  approve  it ; 
for  the  reputation  of  a  great  artift  is  a  celeftial  halo,  and  it  is 
better  to  ftrip  it  of  any  weaknefs  than  to  adorn  it  with  fecond- 
rate  attributes.  Public  galleries  fhould  be  protedfed  from  the 
inevitable  ridicule  attaching  to  private  colledfions,  at  whofe  pre- 
tenftons  we  fmile  when  the  owner’s  back  is  turned.  The  National 
Gallery  and  South  Kenfington  Mufeum  are  like  Caefar’s  wife — 
the  breath  of  fufpicion  muft  not  reft  upon  them. 

We  now  purpofe  to  pafs  in  review  fome  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  fpecimens  in  the  colledfiori,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  fculptural  art  in  Italy. 
A  fpecial  intereft  attaches  to  the  early  Italian  fculptures,  from 
their  having  preceded  that  great  awakening  of  the  human  mind 
in  Italy  which  developed  at  once,  on  her  favoured  foil,  poetry, 
language,  and  art,  as  the  limbs  of  a  bronze  ftatue  are  all  caft  in 
one  guffi  from  the  furnace. 

Nicolo  Pifano’s  fculpture  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
13  th  century,  Dante’s  poetry  belongs  to  the  end.  Painting 
arofe  fimultaneoufly  with  fculpture  ;  but  Giotto’s  art  annihilated 
the  ruder  efforts  of  Cimabue,  while  the  difciples  of  Nicolo  were 
always  inferior  to  him  in  acquirement  and  in  power.  He  realized 
the  antique  fable ;  Minerva  fprung  fully  armed  from  his  brain  ; 
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his  art  knew  no  infancy.  We  trace  in  the  precious  fragments 
from  his  chifel  which  are  preferved,  the  ruggednefs  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  nature  ;  but  no  evidence  of  indecifion,  ignorance,  or  feeble- 
nefs.  It  infpires  us  with  refpedt  for  this  fpontaneoufly-gifted 
man,  when  we  conlider  that  fifty  years  elapfed  before  any  pa¬ 
rallel  to  his  perfedfion  exifted  amongftthe  poets.  Then  Dante’s 
A^erfe  arofe,  and  revealed  to  us  that  feverity  and  grandeur  of  ft yle 
and  that  creative  power,  which  no  man  has  ever  furpafled,  and 
which  for  centuries  have  difappeared  from  among  us. 

The  next  generation  of  fculptors  are  typified  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  figure  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  chofen  to  head  the  col- 
ledfion  of  photographs.  Though  the  catalogue  hefitates  to 
affix  a  name  and  leaves  it  undecided  between  Andrea  and  Nino 
Pifano,  we  confider  it  more  likely  to  be  by  the  firft.  Nino,  to 
adopt  the  confecrated  phrafe,  was  more  Gothic  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  art  was  far  from  progreffing  in  his  hands.  The  Santa 
Barbara  has  almoft  the  power  of  Nicolo  Pifano,  but  it  has  more 
grace  and  lefs  feverity.  When  we  pafs  to  the  following  century, 
what  wealth,  what  development  in  fcience,  what  fertility  of  in- 
A^ention  !  With  what  rapidity,  even  outftripping  painting,  fculp- 
ture  ftrides  on  towards  the  perfedlion  of  art!  Brunellefchi, 
Jacopo  della  Quercia,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  rival  one  another  in 
talent,  energy,  and  learning.  The  luxuriant  foil  of  Italy,  in  fpite 
of  its  diftenfions,  its  wars,  its  bad  gOAxrnment,  its  turbulent 
republics,  produces  a  continual  harAxft  of  genius.  The  blood 
that  is  filed  feems  to  fertilize  the  land.  Great  artifts  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  fucceffion,  they  learn  from  one  another  without 
becoming  copyifts ;  and  Florence,  the  great  centre  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  is  the  moft  favoured  cradle  of  genius.  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  in  fpite  of  all  that  has  been  faid,  may  have  adopted 
diftinguifhed  men,  but  has  produced  none  ;  nor  haA^e  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  credit  eA^en  of  preferAung  works  of  art.  The  Vatican 
offers  a  fad  confirmation  of  this,  for  how  many  great  works 
have  there  been  facrificed,  to  make  way  for  other  mafterpieces ; 
Avith  no  better  guide  than  the  caprice  and  whim  of  its  adtual 
mafters. 

•  Several  charming  terra-cottas  in  the  Kenfington  collection 
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are  attributed  to  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  nor  do  we  fee  any  reafon 
to  doubt  their  authenticity.  His  Virgins  have  a  certain  homeli- 
nefs  of  fentiment,  which  recalls  the  Siennefe  fculpture  and  the 
mafter ;  but  we  attach  more  importance  to  the  fmall  bas-reliefs 
inferted  in  the  front  of  a  CaJJone.  There  we  recognize  all  the 
individuality  and  fecundity  of  the  artift  who  decorated  the 
famous  fac^ade  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna, 

Two  bas-reliefs,  both  of  them  accurately  rendered  by  the 
photographs,  are  attributed  to  the  celebrated  fculptor  of  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  Baptiftery  of  Florence,  the  “Doors  of 
Paradife”  according  to  Michael  Angelo.  The  firft  of  them, 
the  Crucifixion,  feems  to  us  inconteftable ;  the  compolition,  the 
attitudes,  the  manner,  everything  recalls  Ghiberti.  The  fecond, 
reprefenting  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptift,  is  not  only  worthy 
of  the  fame  mafter,  but  in  many  refpedfs  feems  to  us  to  furpafs 
him.  For  it  is  free  from  mannerifm,  and  treated  with  admirable 
naivete ;  whereas  we  never  remember  any  naivete  in  Ghiberti. 
His  fcience  was  too  great.  The  compolition  is  very  Ample  and 
graceful,  and  its  execution  perfedl.  It  is  an  enigma  which  we 
commend  to  our  connoifleurs.  The  catalogue  merely  fays,  at- 
tributed  to  Ghiberti.  It  would  be  interefting  to  eftablifh  its 
true  author.  Either  as  the  work  of  Ghiberti  or  of  another,  it  is 
one  that  would  confer  honour  upon  any  artift. 

The  next  important  name  is  that  of  Donatello,  a  man  who 
covered  Italy  with  maherpieces,  but  who  can  fcarcely  be  faid 
to  be  known  out  of  his  native  country.  It  is  a  fubjedt  of  con¬ 
gratulation  therefore  to  poflefs  four  or  five  examples  of  the 
works  of  fo  exalted  a  genius,  that  his  name,  and  thofe  of  two 
other  illuftrious  artifts,  may  be  faid  to  comprife  in  tliemfelves 
all  Italian  fculpture, — Nicolo  Pifano  who  created  the  art,  Dona¬ 
tello  who  developed  it,  and  Michael  Angelo  who  brought  it  to 
its  culminating  point,  rendering  art  unapproachable  after  him. 

With  Donatello  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  uncertainty,  the 
mark  of  his  chifel  is  like  the  footprint  of  the  lion,  which  can  be 
miftaken  for  that  of  no  other  creature.  Plis  innate  power  and 
energy  are  fo  irrefiftible,  that  they  often  find  expreffion  without 
regard  to  any  charm  of  form ;  and  his  types  might  fometimes 
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degenerate  to  vulgarity,  were  they  not  fuftained  by  the  intenlity 
and  depth  of  the  fentiment.  It  is  not  that  he  is  imconfcious  of 
beauty,  but  that  he  finds  it  in  the  calmnefs  of  expreffion.  He 
is  mafter  of  every  chord  of  feeling,  and  makes  them  vibrate  at 
his  touch.  F or  example  ;  what  noble  ferenity  in  his  ftatue  of 
St  George ;  what  wondrous  grace  in  the  bronze  Angels,  orna¬ 
mented  with  fuch  refined  tafte  in  damafcene  work  of  gold  and 
filver,  which  he  executed  for  the  church  Del  Santo  at  Padua ! 
What  expreffion  can  be  more  divine  than  that  of  the  children 
making  celeftial  mufic  on  their  inftruments  ?  And  if,  from  our 
recolledfions  of  Italy,  we  turn  to  his  marbles  at  Kenfington, 
how  deep  and  bitter  is  the  grief  of  the  angels  weeping  over  the 
body  of  Chrift  !  And  in  his  admirable  Virgin  recently  pur- 
chafed  for  the  Mufeum,  and  which  we  regard  as  one  of  its  moft 
precious  treafures,  what  ferioufnefs,  what  prophetic  fadnefs ! 
Here  indeed  is  art  in  all  its  truth,  in  all  its  power.  How  poor, 
befide  it,  is  the  theatrical  art  by  which  in  our  days  it  has  been 
fuperfeded  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pafs  in  review  all  the  treafures  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  catalogue.  We  omit  many  minor  names  with 
which  the  public  will  do  well  to  become  better  acquainted,  but 
which  are  already  the  delight  of  amateurs  who  need  no  guide  to 
them.  Being  compelled  to  feledt,  we  pafs  over  the  fkilful  fuc- 
ceffors  of  Donatello,  fuch  as  Defiderio,  Mino,  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  Verrochio,  Civitale,  and  many  others ;  for  affiiredly  the 
number  of  thofe  whofe  works  we  poffefs,  but  whofe  names  we 
are  ignorant  of,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  artiffs  whom  we  know. 

Yet  it  muff  not  be  imagined  that  little  reputation  implies 
little  merit.  At  Pavia,  the  convent  of  the  Carthufians  was 
enriched  with  works  of  the  firft  order,  by  twenty  or  more  fculp- 
tors,  whofe  names  are  unknown  elfewhere ;  at  Padua  ten  or 
twelve  fkilful  mafters,  who  are  indebted  to  the  guide-book  of  the 
town  for  the  prefervation  of  their  names,  adorned  the  church  “  del 
Santo,”  and  the  fame  thing  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy. 
What  fmall  encouragement  does  this  fadf  afford  to  the  artilf, 
who  works  with  the  hope  of  tranfmitting  his  name  to  pofterity ! 
Florence  itfelf  offers  an  inflance  of  a  man  whofe  reputation  has 
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never  been  adequate  to  his  remarkable  merits,  and  whofe  popu¬ 
larity,  hngularly  enough,  refts  on  the  credit  of  works  not  his. 
Luca  della  Robbia  is  more  familiar  to  us  in  the  works  of  his  fuc- 
celibrs  than  in  his  own.  Fertile,  varied,  compohng  admirably, 
and  feizing  expreffions  with  aftonifhing  fidelity,  he  is  a  “  natural- 
ift  ”  of  the  higheft  order,  and  had  he  left  behind  nothing  but  the 
marble  bas-reliefs  of  the  Cantoria  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence, 
he  would  have  deferved  to  rank  amongft  the  great  fculptors ; 
but  his  bronzes,  his  numerous  marbles,  and  the  application  of 
enamel  to  his  terra-cottas  entitle  him  to  the  pofition  of  a  ftar  of 
the  firft  order  in  the  great  Florentine  conftellation.  Mr  Robin- 
foh  gives  us  an  excellent  account  of  the  labours  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  fhows  great  difcernment  in  the  feledfion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  works  ;  thofe  from  his  own  hand,  then  fuch  as  belong  to 
his  nephew,  Andrea,  almoft  as  fkilful  as  himfelf ;  and,  finally, 
the  produdlions  to  be  attributed  to  their  fuccefTors  in  the  fchool 
which  they  founded.  As  the  Mufeum  owns  a  large  number  of 
their  works,  this  chapter  of  the  catalogue  is  amongft  the  moft 
curious  and  interefting  to  amateurs. 

Nothing  is  more  inftrudfive  in  the  ftudy  of  the  art  than 
what  bears  the  diredf  imprefs  of  the  mafter’s  infpiration.  The 
fketch  therefore  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  in  terra-cotta  or  ftucco, 
for  a  portion  of  the  Cantoria  feems  to  us  the  chief  treafure 
among  his  works  at  Kenftngton ;  then  the  monk  reading,  which 
reminds  us  of  one  of  his  principal  works,  the  bronze  door  of 
the  Sacrifty  of  Sta  Maria  del  Fiore.  The  large  enamelled  fub- 
jecfts  poflefs  a  double  intereft,  that  of  their  beauty  and  the  his¬ 
torical  value,  which  Mr  Robinfon  by  patient  refearch  proves  to 
belong  to  them.  We  admire  ftill  more,  however,  the  fet  of  en¬ 
amelled  medallions  reprefenting  the  twelve  months ;  an  excep¬ 
tional  and  very  novel  work,  which  fliows  how  great  was  the 
verfatility  of  talent  amongft  the  artifts  of  that  period.  Poffibly 
the  ftudy  of  thefe  enamelled  clays  may  enable  us  to  affix  the 
artift’s  name  to  the  drawings  in  our  colledfions  which  doubtlefs 
belong  to  him.  At  prefent  one  never  encounters  his  name,  and 
when  we  think  how  many  gifted  artifts,  efpecially  among  fculp¬ 
tors,  are  ffmilarly  overlooked,  we  muff:  admit  that  our  pretenffons 
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to  the  knowledge  of  original  drawings  muft  be  renounced,  and 
that  long  and  patient  refearch  is  ftill  required.  There  is  a  curious 
notice  in  the  catalogue  on  the  works  of  Bambaia  in  fupport  of 
this  remark.  The  fragments  of  his  fculpture  executed  with  fuch 
aftonifhing  dexterity  have  been  the  means  of  affigning  to  its 
rightful  author,  the  drawing,  fo  interefting  in  a  hiftorical  point 
of  view,  which  fhows  the  whole  defign  of  the  tomb  of  Gafton 
de  Foix. 

The  many  precious  acquifitions  made  for  the  Mufeum 
up  to  this  time,  have  been  worthily  crowned  by  the  ineftimable 
treafure  of  a  marble  by  Michael  Angelo,  a  work  formerly  cele¬ 
brated,  and  executed  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  youth.  Mr  Robin- 
fon  has  the  modefty  to  infert  in  his  catalogue  certificates  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  work.  It  fpeaks  for  itfelf,  however, 
more  convincingly  than  any  documents,  and  we  hope  one  day 
it  will  occupy  a  more  confpicuous  place  in  the  Mufeum.  It 
muft  always  reckon  among  the  glories  of  this  place  by  the 
fame  right  as  the  Chrift  and  the  Virgin  of  Donatello.  We 
muft  not  forget  that  the  number  of  finifhed  works  by  Michael 
Angelo  is  extremely  fmall,  that  thofe  of  his  youth  are  the  finefl 
and  the  moft  rare,  and  that  the  few  that  exift  are  fixtures  in 
mufeums,  and  inalienable.  The  acquifition  of  the  Cupid  is 
therefore  an  unhoped-for  piece  of  good  fortune.  Such  a  one 
will  perhaps  never  again  prefent  itfelf.  As  an  addition  to  the 
valuable  ftudies  in  wax  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  the  Mufeum,  this  purchafe  of  the  Cupid  gives  it  an  enviable 
pre-eminence. 

The  principal  features  of  three  centuries  of  fculptured  art 
having  been  briefly  touched  upon,  it  ffill  remains  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  architedfural  portion  of  the  col- 
ledfion,  and  to  the  numerous  examples  of  ornamentation  which 
are  offered  for  ftudy.  There  is  the  evidence  of  an  able  and  pre- 
fiding  judgment  having  diredfed  all  thefe  purchafes,  and  that 
utility  has  always  been  kept  in  view.  It  would  be  no  great 
exaggeration,  if,  with  prophetic  convidfion  of  the  good  that  fuch 
an  undertaking  is  deftined  to  produce,  one  were  to  infcribe  over 
the  entrance  to  Kenfington  Mufeum, — “  Tresor  Public.”  May 
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the  riling  generation,  feeling  its  value,  dip  deep  into  its  inexhauft- 
ible  wealth.  But  whilft  awarding  the  praife  which  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  knowledge  fo  manifeft  in  the  direction  of  the  Art  Mu¬ 
feum,  we  cannot  clofe  our  notice  without  rendering  a  juft  tribute 
to  the  liberal  and  intelligent  idea  which  gave  it  birth,  and  our 
laft  words  are  an  expreffion  of  grateful  refpedf  for  the  memory 
of  its  noble  founder,  the  Prince  Confort. 


ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DESIGN  IN 


ARCHITECTURE. 

A  FEW  years  Ence  we  were  indebted  to  Mr  Ferguflbn  for  a 
volume  which,  without  difparagement  of  his  predeceffors,  may, 
it  is  believed,  be  truly  defcribed  as  the  firft  fcientific  claffification 
of  Architedfure.  In  this  the  bold  and  induftrious  hiftorian  not 
only,  as  had  before  been  often  attempted,  charadferized  each 
ftyle  by  a  fummary  of  its  own  eflential  features,  but,  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  refults  of  a  wide  ethnological  furvey  with  his  more  techni¬ 
cal  criticifm,  fnowed  how  each  grew  fpontaneouEy  out  of  the 
preceding,  and  how  its  growth  was  favoured  or  arrefted  by  the 
circumftances  of  national  life.  What  has  been  obferved  of  the 
hiftory  of  Philofophy  Mr  Ferguflbn  proved  true  of  the  hiftory 
of  Architecture,  during  the  prevalence  of  what  he  names  the 
true  or  rational  ftyles ;  it  is  an  organic  development,  in  which 
every  phafe  is  the  diftindt — almoft  the  inevitable — refult  of 
what  went  before,  and  the  caufe  of  what  followed  it.  One  item 
of  conftrudf  ion  was  taken  by  Athens  from  Aflyria,  another  from 
Egypt :  thefe,  fufed  into  harmony  by  Hellenic  genius,  gave, 
in  the  architedfure  of  the  Lintel,  the  moft  perfedf  union  which 
the  world  has  yet  feen  between  grace  and  feverity.  Rome,  at 
flrft  rather  awkwardly  imitating  Greece,  brought  the  round  arch 
into  common  ufe,  threw  it  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  Anally  gave  an 
admirable  type  of  internal  conftrudf  ion  in  her  palaces  and  bafllicas. 
Then  followed  another  period  of  embarraflfnent :  the  great 
northern  races,  in  their  turn  conquerors  of  Rome,  were  perplexed 
for  centuries  by  the  rich  inheritance  they  had  acquired  and 
defaced :  till  from  a  feries  of  hefltating,  though  moft  interefting 
attempts,  a  third  ftyle  was  evolved,  which,  without  the  feverity  of 
Athens  or  the  maftivenefs  of  Rome,  added  a  meafured  profuflon 
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unknown  to  either,  and  by  its  unparalleled  flexibility  of  adapta¬ 
tion  proved  itfelf  capable  of  meeting,  with  new  conftrudfive 
features,  every  want  of  a  new  and  more  complex  civilization. 
Some  of  the  links  in  that  vafl;  chain  which  connedfs,  in  one 
natural  fyftem,  the  mountain  malTes  of  Egypt  with  the  fairy 
fabric  of  Rouen  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Ferguflbn’s 
unwearied  refearch ;  fome  wait  ftill  further  materials  for  com¬ 
pletion.  Yet  the  feries  in  its  fcientific  fequence  has  been  lucidly 
fet  forth.  And  although  the  aelfhetic  afpedf  of  Architedlure  may 
poflibly  be  brought  under  a  lefs  artificial  law  than  he  feems  to 
recognize,  yet  it  does  not  appear  too  much  to  fpeak  of  Mr 
FergulTon  as  the  Linnaeus  of  a  fubjedf  hardly  lefs  interefting  or 
lefs  important  than  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Such,  in  the  briefefl:  outline,  is  the  ftory  of  Mr  Ferguflbn’s 
firfl:  volume.  But  now  comes  a  great  change;  a  change  of 
which  the  influence  is  daily  fpreading  over  the  whole  world, 
carrying  Regent  Street  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  into  New  Zealand 
and  India.  Architedf  ure  ceafes  to  be  truthful ;  and  with  truth 
facrifices  beauty,  intereft,  and  homely  ufefulnefs.  Under  the 
peculiar  influences  of  the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries,  it  becomes 
an  expreflion  of  profeflional  learning,  in  place  of  national  life.  It 
is  pradfifed  at  firfl;  by  men  who  ftudy  Vitruvius,  for  men  who 
read  Vitruvius  :  by  men  who  meafure  the  fcanty  fragments 
of  ancient  Rome,  for  patrons  who  have  made  the  “  grand  tour.” 
This  change  was  part  of  the  great  flmultaneous  movement  of 
the  human  mind  in  every  diredfion.  In  Science  and  Religion 
that  movement  foon  became  magnificently  progreflive.  In 
Architedf  ure  alone  it  remained  galvanic  and  readfionary.  Men 
foon  ceafed  to  imitate  the  Latin  of  Cicero.  But  they  continued 
long  to  imitate  with  excluflve  rigour  the  temples  and  theatres  of 
Cicero’s  age  and  nation.  As  civilization  went  on,  and  the  attempt 
to  live  a  modern  life  within  Roman  walls  was  found  increaflngly 
onerous,  the  ftyle  took  various  developments,  but  found  perma¬ 
nent  fuccefs  in  none.  Such  monftrous  forms  of  art  appeared  as 
excite  our  wonder  in  Spain  and  France,  in  the  Zwinger  palace  of 
Drefden,  or  the  gateway  of  the  Schools  at  Oxford.  In  the  better 
examples,  we  have  fuch  fine  works  as  the  Grimani  Palace,  the 
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original  Louvre,  the  northern  portion  of  Somerfet  Houfe.  Yet 
thefe  efforts  were  what  naturalifts  would  call  fporadic ;  they  ge¬ 
nerated  no  permanent  fchool :  lifelefs  imitation  always  gained  the 
final  maftery.  Men  as  nobly  endowed  for  art  as  Wren  or  Sarmi- 
cheli  worked  on  no  bafis  of  real  principle,  and  could  hence  hand 
down  nothing  to  their  fucceffors.  Before  long,  Architedfure  took 
more  recondite  leffons  in  fcholarfhip  from  Greece  and  Egypt, 
with  even  lefs  pradfical  fuccefs.  At  laft  fhe  ended  in  that  cento 
from  the  ruins  of  long-extindf  ftyles  which  we  fee  everywhere  in 
Europe: — either  without  form  and  beauty  when  common  life  and 
its  comforts  are  concerned,  or  in  the  more  ambitious  efforts  tor¬ 
tured  into  fome  imperfedt  accordance  with  wants  and  wifhes  un¬ 
known  to  Thebes  or  Athens,  Rome  or  Baalbec.  And  during  this 
whole  period  the  Italian,  Renaiffance,  or  Modern-clafiical  ftyles 
were  never  able  to  fulfil  the  firft  duty  of  Architedfure, — they 
never  produced  one  fingle  pleafing  or  appropriate  defign  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  hardly  even  of  the  middle-clafs  citizen. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Architedfure  has  hence  loft  all  hold  on 
common  fympathies  and  intelligence,  and  is  no  longer  reducible 
to  the  fcientific  treatment  under  which  Mr  Ferguffon  exhibited 
the  “true  ftyles.”  During  the  whole  interval  between  the  fall 
and  the  revival  of  Gothic,  fhe  became  an  ornamental  art  for  a 
few  perfons,  not  a  national  development  fuited  for  the  wants  and 
delightful  to  the  tafte  of  all.  Under  the  “  true  ftyles,”  fhe  was 
at  once  a  fine  art  and  a  ufeful  art.  Her  kingdom  is  now 
divided  into  a  learned  art  and  an  art  of  mere  building.  Vaft 
as  has  been  the  expenditure  of  ftudy  and  of  treafure,  yet  in  the 
long  fucceftion  from  Alberti  to  Vifconti  Mr  Ferguffon  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  avow  that  “not  one  fingle  building  has  been  produced 
which  is  entirely  fatisfadf  ory,  and  thoufands  which  are  very  much 
the  contrary ;  while  during  the  three  preceding  centuries  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  fingle  edifice  in  any  part  of 
Europe  which  is  not  beautiful  in  itfelf,  or  which  we  cannot  now 
contemplate  with  delight.  The  latter  were  the  work  of  men 
com.paratively  ignorant  and  rude  ;  the  former  of  mien  in  the 
higheft  ftate  of  refinement  and  civilization  which  the  world  has 
yet  known,  and  this  difference  in  refult  can  only  be  afcribed  to 
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the  difference  in  the  principles  on  which  the  art  was  carried  out 
during  thefe  two  periods.”  * 

This  is  but  a  blank  conclufion  to  the  hiftory  of  modern  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  it  is  enough  to  make  one  defpair  of  the  art ;  and  Mr 
Ferguffon  adds  to  this  melancholy  fumming  up  a  verdiCt  on 
modern  Gothic,  not  lefs  fevere  than  that  which  we  have  quoted 
on  the  Italian.  He  belongs,  it  will  be  feen,  to  neither  party  in  the 
battle  of  thefe  rival  ftyles.  Tros  Tyriufve,  they  are  alike — with 
equal  decihon,  if  not  with  equal  caufe  fhown — caff  out  as  convict¬ 
ed  of  falfehood.  It  is  hence  hardly  probable  that  Mr  Ferguffon 
will  find  entire  acceptance  amongfl:  the  many  whom  this  conteft 
has  interefted.  Putting  afide  fanatics  on  either  fide,  the  partifans 
of  Gothic  from  love  of  theology,  and  the  partifans  of  Italian  from 
love  of  commonplace, — a  more  honourable  clafs  of  diffidents 
will  remain,  who  may  unite  in  thinking  that  the  argument  of 
this  very  able  and  candid  writer  is  leaft  confufing  when  it 
touches  the  line  where  building  pafled  into  Architecture  ;  that 
the  province  which  tafte  and  imagination  hold  to  guide  and  even 
to  control  confhruClion  is  not  recognized  with  adequate  fulnefs. 
Our  criticifm  on  prefent  attempts  and  our  hopes  for  the  future 
are,  however,  mainly  governed  by  our  convictions  on  Archi¬ 
tecture  as  a  fine  art.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of 
this  journal  to  enter  into  the  battle  of  the  ftyles  which  has  roufed 
fo  much  amufing  difcuffion  in  books  and  academies,  and  has 
even  been  waged,  with  dubious  iffue,  within  a  chamber  which  is 
not  always  or  often  celebrated  for  an  atmofphere  propitious  to 
matters  of  tafte.  Art  has  there  certainly  but  a  limited  reprefenta- 
tion ; — the  leffons  of  Beauty  fall  on  a  barren  and  incredulous 
foil : 

Heu  fuge  crudelem  terram,  fuge  littus  avarum  ! 

So  far  however  as  Mr  Ferguftbn’s  argument  refts  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  Fine  Art,  it  is  legitimately  open  to  difcuffion.  This 
fide  of  his  great  fubjeCt  is  indeed  by  no  means  excluded.  Archi- 

*  We  quote  from  the  excellent  leflure 
delivered  before  the  R.  Engineers  at  Chat¬ 
ham,  in  which  Mr  Ferguffon  has  re-ftated 
and  enlarged  fome  of  the  prefatory  re¬ 


marks  in  his  “  Hiftory  of  Modern  Archi¬ 
tecture. ”  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Builder. 
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te6lure  “  ought  to  be  the  nobleft  and  the  grandeft  of  the  Fine 
Arts”  (p.  3).  Speaking  of  the  contraft  between  the  days  when 
Archite6f  ure  was  matter  of  national  enthuliafm,  and  the  days  when 
it  is  the  purfuit  of  individual  profeffors  to  pleafe  a  learned  clafs? 
he  fays,  in  words  which  we  recommend  heartily  to  the  reader’s 
notice,  whether  he  be  Greek'  or  Goth,  “  Perhaps  the  greateft  in¬ 
convenience  is  the  remarkably  fmall  amount  of  thought  of  any 
kind  that  a  modern  building  ever  difplays.  An  architect  in 
practice  never  can  afford  many  hours  to  the  artiftic  elaboration 
of  his  dehgn.  The  plan,  the  details,  the  fpecifications  may 
occupy  weeks,  in  large  buildings  probably  months,  but  once 
drawn,  it  is  done  with.  In  almoft  all  cafes  the  pillars,  the 
cornices,  the  windows,  the  details  are  not  only  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  every  part,  but  are  probably  all  borrowed  from  fonie 
other  building  of  fome  other  age ;  and,  to  fave  trouble,  the  one 
half  of  the  building  is  only  a  reverfed  tracing  of  the  other.  In 
one  glance  you  fee  it  all.  With  five  minutes’  ftudy  you  have 
maftered  the  whole  defign,  and  penetrated  into  every  principle 
that  guided  the  architedf  in  making  it ;  and  fo  difficult  is  it  to 
exprefs  thought  where  ability  muff  be  confulted,  and  where  de¬ 
fign  is  controlled  by  conftrudfion,  that  the  refult  is  generally 
meagre  and  unfatisfadfory  in  the  extreme.  In  a  work  of  Fine 
Art,  fuch  as  a  mediaeval  cathedral,  the  cafe  is  different.  Not 
only  have  you  the  accumulated  thought  of  all  the  men  who  had 
occupied  themfelves  with  building  during  the  preceding  cen¬ 
turies,  and  each  of  whom  had  left  his  legacy  of  thought  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  reft,  but  you  have  the  dream  and  afpi ra¬ 
tion  of  the  biffiop  who  defigned  it,  of  all  his  clergy  who  took 
an  intereft  in  it,  of  the  mafter  mafon  who  was  fkilled  in  conftruc- 
tion ;  of  the  carver,  the  painter,  the  glazier,  of  the  hoft  of  men 
who,  each  in  his  own  craft,  knew  all  that  had  been  done  before 
them,  and  had  fpent  their  lives  in  ftruggling  to  furpafs  the  works 
of  their  forefathers.  It  is  more  than  even  this :  there  is  not  one 
fhaft,  one  moulding,  one  carving,  not  one  chifel-mark  in  fuch  a 
building,  that  was  not  defigned  fpecially  for  the  place  where  it  is 
found,  and  which  was  not  the  beft  that  the  experience  of  the  age 
could  invent  for  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied ;  nothing  was 
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borrowed,  and  nothing  that  was  deligned  for  one  purpofe  was 
ufed  for  another.  You  may  wander  in  fuch  a  building  for  weeks 
or  for  months  together,  and  never  know  it  all.  A  thought  or  a 
motive  prefs  out  through  every  joint,  and  is  manifeft  in  every 
moulding,  and  the  very  ftones  fpeak  to  you  with  a  voice  as  clear 
and  as  ealily  underftood  as  the  words  of  the  poet  or  the  teaching 
of  the  hiftorian.  Hence,  in  fadf,  the  little  intereft  we  can  ever 
feel  in  even  the  ftatelieft  of  modern  buildings,  and  the  undying, 
never-fatisfied  intereft  with  which  we  ftudy,  over  and  over  again, 
thofe  which  have  been  produced  under  a  different  and  truer  fys- 
tem  of  art”  (p.  22).  The  fault  may  be  with  us,  but  we  do  not 
fully  fee  how  to  reconcile  thefe  and  other  ftatements  with  the 
remark  that  “  Speaking,  Writing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  are  merely 
different  modes  in  which  men’s  thoughts  can  be  communicated 
to  other  men,  or  perpetuated  for  the  ufe  of  pofterity.  But  with 
thefe  Architedhure  has  nothing  in  common  ;  it  neither  illuftrates 
any  literature  nor  imitates  anything  [the  exploded  fallacy  about 
the  Fine  Arts].  Its  objedl  is  to  fupply  wants  of  a  totally  dis- 
tindf  clafs,  and  it  reaches  its  aim  by  an  entirely  different 
mode”  (p.  21). 

It  would  be  immenfely  difficult  to  define  and  claffify  the  arts, 
and  we  muff;  honeftly  confefs  that  Mr  F.’s  attempt,  though  it 
may  be  ftudied  with  advantage  as  the  theory  of  a  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  man,  does  not  appear  fatisfadfory.  “All  the  arts,  he 
fays,  “  pradfifed  by  man  may  be  divided  into  two  great  claffes,  ■ 
the  Technic  Arts  and  the  Phonetic  Arts.  To  the  firft  group 
belong  all  thofe  which  are  concerned  with  the  produdfion  of 
food,  clothing,  and  fhelter.for  man,  and  generally  all  the  ufeful 
arts.  In  the  other  clafs  are  grouped  all  thofe  arts  which  arife 
out  of  the  fpecial  gift  of  fpeech  which  man  enjoys  alone  of  all 
living  beings.  It  comprifes  poetry,  painting,  fculpture,  and,  in 
ffiort,  all  thofe  arts  which  miniffer  to  the  intelledlual  wants  of 
mankind,  as  the  technic  arts  were  invented  to  fupply  his  phyffcal 
neceffities”  (p.  10).  Without  venturing  on  the  perilous  ground 
of  definition,  we  cannot  think  that  the  arts  can  be  exhauftively 
divided  thus.  We  demur  altogether,  in  the  firft  place,  to  any 
divifion  which  refts  on  the  difFerence  between  man  and  the  other 
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animals.  This  is  to  bring  phyhology  into  logic.  Reference  to 
the  creatures  of  inftincfl:  is  quite  behde  the  mark  when  we  are 
dealing  with  man,  not  as  one  in  the  vaft  feries  of  organized  life, 
but  as  a  being  capable  of  rational  development, — even  were  the 
refemblance  between  the  dam  of  the  beaver  and  the  dam  of  the 
engineer  much  nearer  than  it  is.  We  demur  equally  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  what  Mr  Ferguffon  names  “phonetic”  arts  from  fpeech. 
For  fpeech  itfelf  is  only  one  medium  by  which  the  feelings,  which 
are  the  balls  of  all  fine  arts,  are  exprelTed.  It  is  only  the  readieft 
utterance  of  our  thoughts,  and  is  fo  far  from  deferving  the  do¬ 
minant  place  alfigned  to  it,  that  our  beft  thoughts  can  rarely  be 
uttered  by  words.  Indeed,  it  has  been  generally  and  truly  argued 
that  the  “  phonetic  ”  arts  exift,  not  as  a  mode  of  fpeech,  but  as  a 
complement  to  it ;  as  a  means  of  faying  that  which  otherwife  we 
could  not  fay.  Thirdly,  the  divifion  into  “  technic  ”  and  “  pho¬ 
netic  ”  (befides  that  it  omits  mufic,  an  art  phonetic  in  quite  a 
different  fenfe)  crofl'es  awkwardly  with  the  divifion  between  “fine” 
and  “  ufeful,”  elfewhere  recognized  by  Mr  FergulTon.  His  own 
examples  Ihow  this :  cooking,  he  fays,  may  be  refined  into  gas¬ 
tronomy,  pottery  into  the  ceramic  art,  and  building,  by  identically 
the  fame  procefs,  into  architedfure.  Thus  we  feem  to  reach  this 
dilemma,- — either  Architedlure  is  not  an  exprelfive  (phonetic) 
art  (in  which  cafe  it  has  no  hold  on  our  feelings)  ;  or  from 
being  a  technic  art  it  muft  grow  gradually  into  a  phonetic  (from 
which  it  is  divided  by  an  impafl'able  line).  For  we  can  conceive 
of  no  middle  ground  in  which  we  could  have  a  fine  art  of 
Architedfure,  at  the  fame  time  not  exprelfive  of  the  identical 
feelings  which  are  the  bafis  of  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture. 
Or,  to  reflate  the  cafe,  arts  are  in  general  roughly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  fine  and  the  ufeful ;  but  it  is  alfo  recognized  that  each 
divifion  crolTes  into  the  other,  and  Architedfure  efpecially.  Mr 
Fergufibn’s  fubftitute,  technic  and  phonetic  arts,  befides  refting 
on  definitions  which  do  not  appear  more  philofophical  and 
are  certainly  lefs  intelligible  than  thofe  that  form  the  bafis  of 
the  common  divifion,  are  placed  in  radical  oppofition,  and  thus 
either  compel  us  to  “  leave  out  in  the  cold  ”  fuch  arts  as  Archi¬ 
tedfure,  Pottery,  and  Metal-work, — or  to  fmuggle  them  under 
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the  old  guife  of  arts  belonging  at  once  to  the  fine  and  the 
ufeful. 

This  theory,  which  indeed  is  never  dogmatically  prefled  by 
Mr  Ferguflbn,  does  not  affedl  the  fterling  value  of  his  works. 
Their  general  concluflons  appear  to  us  convincingly  proved  by 
the  wide  hiftorical  indudfion  and  by  the  lucid  pradfical  criticifm 
with  which  he  accompanies  the  fpecimens  illuftrated  in  his 
volumes.  He  has,  in  fadf,  given  a  furvey  of  the  reafons  which 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  Roman  ftyle  in  Italy  and  elfewhere, 
fuflicient  to  account  for  the  change,  without  laying  the  ftrefs 
which  he  lays  on  the  fadf  that  fome  artifts  of  the  time  alfo 
pradfifed  Architedfure.  We  think  it  was  as  antiquaries,  not  as 
artifts,  that  men  like  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  diverged  into 
a  fphere  in  which,  a  candid  judge  muft  own,  their  admirable 
genius  deferred  them : 

— Alio  mentes,  alio  divifimus  aures,  ,  ,  < 

Jure  igitur  vincemur. 

What  reafon  is  there  to  clafs  this  exceptional  adfivity  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  fyftematic  cultivation  of  a  “  technic  ”  art  on  the 
principles  of  a  “  phonetic  ”  ?  Nor,  again,  does  it  feem  neceflary  to 
recur  with  Mr  Ferguflbn  to  this  theory  to  explain  why  the  names 
of  architebfs  in  the  ‘^True  ftyles  ”  have  not  been  handed  down, 
whilft  the  hiftory  of  modern  Architedfure  is  always  biographical. 
We  join  ifftie  on  the  fadfs.  The  names  of  many  Greek  archi- 
tedfs,  from  a  period  before  Idfinus  to  a  period  after  Apollodorus, 
are  recorded  with  the  names  of  the  buildings  which  they  de- 
flgned.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  lofs  of  fuch  records  is 
probably  due  to  the  prominent  deficiency  in  mediaeval  literature, 
— detailed  biography  and  criticifm  on  fecular  fubjedls.  There 
is  no  Vafari  for  the  Gothic  ftyles.  Yet  even  in  thefe,  Suger, 
William  of  Canterbury,  Marc  d’Argent,  receive  honourable  no¬ 
tice  from  the  hiftorian.  Still  lefs  can  we  follow  Mr  Ferguflbn  in 
denying  (if  we  read  him  right)  the  influence  of  individual  genius 
whilft  the  true  ftyles  prevailed.  How  can  we  doubt  that  the 
law  which  makes  what  we  mafs  together  as  national  advance  due, 
in  laft  refort,  to  the  impulfe  given  by  individual  effort,  is  true 
here  alfo,  and  that  thefe  gifted  Frenchmen,  like  their  great  pre- 
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deceflbrs  in  Hellenic  days,  exercifed  a  vaft  influence  on  the 
Pointed  ftyle?  The  nation  unqueftionably  co-operated  with  them 
in  the  manner  fo  forcibly  fet  forth  by  Mr  Ferguflfon.  They  adfed 
as  its  leaders  and  reprefentatives  at  once.  “  In  the  art  of  fliip- 
building,  from  the  mailer  to  the  boy  who  fweeps  out  the  work- 
fliop,  every  one  mull  be  Ikilled  in  his  own  fpeciality  ;  all  muft 
know  and  be  able  to  introduce  every  improvement  and  refine¬ 
ment  that  has  been  pradlifed  elfewhere  up  to  that  hour.  With 
fuch  an  organization  as  this,  perfedlion  is  now  attained  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  With  a  flmilar  combination,  perfedlion  was 
reached  in  Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr  Ferguflbn  confines  this  to  the  “technic”  arts,  but  it  is 
true  of  all,  although  the  procefs  is  not  always  fo  manifeft ;  from 
the  poet  with  whom  the  legends  and  the  language  of  the  people 
mull  co-operate,  to  the  mufician  who  cannot  give  voice  to  his 
creations  without  fingers  and  orchellra.  This  is  the  unfailing 
condition  whenever  art  is  really  true  and  fine,  and  its  abfence  in 
cafe  of  Architecture  during  the  lall  three  centuries  is  one  of  Mr 
Ferguflbn’s  ftrongeft  proofs  that  great  genius  and  great  expendi¬ 
ture  have  been  wafted  in  the  many  forms  of  the  Palladian,  Re- 
nailTance,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  neo-Greek  ftyles.  And  that  this 
co-operation  between  defigner,  workman,  and  public,  has  more 
or  lefs  reappeared  in  England  fince  the  Gothic  revival,  will  be 
regarded  as  a  fign  of  renafcent  health  by  thofe  who  believe  that 
ftyle  perfectly  capable  of  vital  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  wiflics 
of  the  prefent  day.*  It  has  been  faid  “  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
good  art  but  one — at  once  the  fimpleft  and  the  moft  difficult — 
namely,  to  enjoy  it.  Good  art  has  only  been  produced  by 
nations  who  rejoiced  in  it and  there  never  was  a  truer  faying. 

It  may  naturally  be  alked  what  principles  Mr  Ferguflbn  lays 
down,  under  which  the  “  true  ftyles  ”  were  formerly  produced,  and 
by  returning  to  which  alone  we  can  once  more  regain  truthfulnefs. 
He  films  them  up  in  his  preface  :  “  The  architeCl  had  only  to 
confider,  firft,  how  he  could  contrive  the  moft  convenient  and 


*  We  may  notice  that  fome  clear  and 
ftriking  proofs  of  this  are  fupplied  by 


Mr  FergulTon  on  p.  319  of  his  new 
“  Hlftory.” 
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appropriate  building ;  fecondly,  how  he  could  arrange  this  fo  as 
to  be  moft  ornamental  with  the  leaft  poffible  facrifice  of  conve¬ 
nience  ;  and  thirdly,  how  he  could  accentuate  and  ornament  his 
conftrudlion  fo  as  to  be  mofb  obvious  and  moft  elegant”  (p.  9). 

On  this  he  enlarges  afterwards,  apparently  advocating  a  ftyle 
which  fhall  be  at  once  ecledfic  and  original,  having  “  no  guide 
but  common  fenfe,  no  mafter  but  true  tafte”  (p.  329).  To 
criticize  this  view  would  be  to  enter  on  the  inadmiffible  contro- 
verfy ;  and,  indeed,  Mr  Ferguflbn’s  modefty  has  led  him  to  ftate 
it  fo  briefly  that  we  do  not  believe  he  has  done  juftice  to  his  own 
conception.  But  we  may  remark  that,  true  to  the  theory,  he 
feems  hardly  to  give  fufflcient  room  or  free  play  to  the  purely 
a^fthetic  flde  of  his  art.  F rom  anxiety  to  maintain  the  difference 
between  the  “  phonetic  ”  and  the  “  technic,”  that  which  gives  in- 
tereft  to  half  the  fine  buildings  of  the  world.  Ornament,  is  thrown 
into  the  lhade.  Hence,  too,  the  element  of  proportion,  fo  im¬ 
portant  as  an  underlying  canon  in  defign,  holds  a  rank  which  we 
think  comparatively  exaggerated  in  his  excellent  ledfure.  At  leaft 
it  may  be  fubmitted  that  to  “  accentuate  and  ornament  the  con- 
ftruction  fo  as  to  be  moft  obvious  and  moft  elegant”  is  but  a  lean 
and  infufficient  definition  : — that  it  is  far — if  we  think  of  Chartres 
or  Saint  Mark’s,  how  far  I — from  covering  the  facts.  Ornament, 
not  divorced  from  conftrudlion,  but  fubordinating  it,  has  furely 
charadterized  many  of  the  fineft  buildings  in  the  fineft  ftyles. 
In  the  Parthenon  the  fculptures  of  Phidias  were  the  final  caufe 
of  the  pediments  of  Idfinus.  In  the  great  cathedrals  of  France, 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  multitudinous  imagery  of  porch 
and  buttrefs,  maintain  a  nearly  equal  predominance.  Further, 
the  fame  conftrudf  ion  may  be  accented  and  ornamented  in  more 
than  one  way,  and  no  law  of  “  technic  ”  progrefs,  like  that  which 
holds  in  fhip-building,  will  explain  how  ftyles  of  decoration 
differing  as  the  Egyptian  and  the  Gothic  were  developed.  Senfe 
and  tafte  are  equally  infufficient  as  explanations.  Thefe  qualities 
are  difplayed  indeed  in  all  the  features  of  a  ‘ftrue  ftyle;”  but  they 
cannot  fupply  the  peculiar  form  which  it  follows.  Homer  fhows 
them  in  every  line ;  yet  they  would  not  have  enabled  Ariftarchus 
himfelf  to  add  one  touch  to  the  Parting  of  Hedfor  or  the  Sup- 
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plication  of  Priam.  In  a  word,  they  are  regulative  principles, 
not  creative. 

It  may  be  difputed  which  element  in  Architecture  is  moft 
important,  its  fitnefs  for  ufe  or  its  attraCfivenefs  to  the  eye,  and 
to  the  mind’s  eye.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  element 
arifes  from  the  moft  deep  and  complex  fources,  and  goes  furtheft 
into  human  nature.  The  wants  which  Building  fupplies  are 
univerfal  and  comparatively  alike  everywhere.  But  the  features 
which  raife  building  to  a  fine  art  muft  be  fought  in  the  depths 
of  the  character  of  each  nation.  To  unfold  this,  if  it  were 
poftible,  would  be  the  moft  interefting  portion  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Architecture.  That  which  gave  the  Lotus  capital  to  Thebes, 
the  Doric  to  Athens, — that  which  gave  maftivenefs  to  the  Roman 
ftyle,  afpiring  grace  and  floral  delicacy  to  the  Gothic,  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  refpeCtive  races.  The  ornament  of  the  “  true 
ftyles  ”  exprefTes  the  religion  and  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  and 
is  part  of  that  fpirit,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  difplayed  itfelf 
in  the  mythology  of  Egypt  and  of  Hellas  ;  which  found  another 
mode  of  exprefflon  in  Homer  and  Sophocles  ;  in  the  Nibelungen, 
the  Romance  of  the  Rofe,  and  the  Divina  Commedia.  We  are 
here,  in  a  word,  within  the  realms  of  the  divineft  of  human  gifts, 
the  creative  imagination.  But  it  is  impofftble  to  enter  on  this 
“  high  argument.”  The  writer  muft  be  content  to  fuggeft  its 
bearing  to  the  thoughtful  -.—Trsia-Qsig  (in  the  noble  words  of  Plato) 
(6g  apa  roiaurct  Trparrouo"/  rs  xa.)  STroaTTov  ol  S-ibv 
Zr^vog  cov — 

xocr  ’HaLv  Trdyov 
Aiog  Trarpfoov  sct  sv  aiSepi, 

xciOTTco  (r(piv  alixa  ^aiyovcov. 


F.  T.  Palgrave. 


POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  * 


Art  was  born  the  child  of  youthful  nature ;  Science  came  as 
the  offspring  of  maturer  age.  The  arts  arofe  in  man’s  earlieft  ne- 
ceffities,  in  wants  crying  for  food  and  raiment,  in  defires  craving 
for  luxury,  and  in  an  infant  imagination  venturous  to  try  the  wing. 
The  fciences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  fruits  of  obfervation  and 
experience,  they  grow  out  of  contemplation,  they  come  as  the 
harveft  of  a  world  rich  in  accumulated  knowledge,  are  gathered 
as  treafures  which  from  age  to  age  have  been  laid  up  in  ftore- 
houfes.  And  fome  writers,  forcing  the  contraft  ftill  further,  have 
even  thrown  the  experimental  fciences  into  diredf  oppolition  to  the 
imaginative  arts.  Science,  they  fay,  fhines  with  fharp  outline  in 
the  clear  light  of  knowledge,  while  poetry  and  her  lifter  arts  are 
phantoms  of  the  mind,  and,  like  as  it  were  to  illuftons  of  a 
magic  lantern  in  a  dark  room,  are  beft  feen  in  a  dark  age.  But 
fortunate  is  it  for  our  civilization,  to  which  all  the  varied  works 
of  man  are  made  in  the  end  to  minifter,  that  a  more  generous 
philofophy  has  now  obtained  the  fandhion  of  the  beft  intelledls. 
Thus  fcience  and  art,  no  longer  thruft  into  antagonifm,  are  linked 
as  lifters  hand  in  hand,  and  even  at  moments  when  they  feem  to 
fever  company,  they  ftand  apart  but  as  the  varied  afpedf  of  that 
common  nature  which  is  parent  of  each.  Science  is  nature 
feized  upon  by  the  underftanding ;  fcience  is  the  law  of  nature, 
which  intelledf  digging  deep  has  difcovered.  Art  in  contraft 
contents  herfelf  with  the  fuperlicial  Ihows  of  nature,  and  in  place 
of  the  ftern  work  of  reafon,  we  find  imagination  taking  pleafant 


*  “  Points  of  Conta6\:  between  Science 
and  Art,”  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wife- 
man.  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 


ftitution,  January  30,  1863.  London, 
Hurft  and  Blackett,  1863, 
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flight  over  fields  flrewn  with  flowers.  And  after  this  fafhion  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  nature  fo  vaft,  and  from  the  wants  and  the 
workings  of  man’s  reafon  and  imagination  fo  diverfified,  have 
arifen  the  daily  increafing  progeny  known  as  the  dedudfive  and 
the  indudfive  fciences,  the  ufeful  and  the  ornamental  arts.  The 
relation  between  thefe  fields  of  knowledge  and  fpheres  of  action, 
as  each  intermediate  and  outlying  territory  is  inclofed  in  the 
one  wide  domain,  are  necefTarily  growing  every  day  more  inti¬ 
mate.  And  hence  nature,  grafped  by  the  hand  of  fcience,  is 
moulded  into  forms  fubferving  the  ends  of  art.  Hence  art, 
which  in  the  world’s  ruder  ages  was  empirical,  affumes  the  higher 
afpect  of  a  fcientific  art.  Hence  the  light  which  danced  but  fit¬ 
fully  in  the  imagination,  is  now  a  law  the  guide  of  intelledf,  and 
the  arts,  which  were  borne  on  uncertain  waves  and  beaten  fome- 
times  to  fhipwreck,  have  found  at  length  their  anchorage.  In 
fine,  out  of  forces  long  fcattered,  our  commandants  in  fcience  and 
art  have  “  made  as  it  were  a  fmall  globe  of  the  intelledtual  world  :  ” 
“  have,”  in  the  words  of  the  great  mafter  of  the  Indudf  ive 
Philofophy,  “  attained  the  very  uppermofl:  elevations  of  nature, 
where  their  ftations  will  be  ferene,  the  profpedfs  delightful,  and 
the  defcent  to  all  the  pradfical  arts  by  a  gentle  dope  perfedtly 
eafy.” 

The  fubjedf  we  have  thus  briefly  introduced  was,  by  Cardinal 
Wifeman  in  a  ledfure  delivered  January  laft,  before  the  Royal 
Inftitution,  treated  with  unufual  power  and  felicity  of  illuftration. 
His  Eminence  fpecially  diredfed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
the  three  leading  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architedfure, 
and  fhowed  how  each  had  in  turn  received  from  correlative 
fciences,  ftrength,  certainty,  and  more  ample  refource.  We 
know  fcarcely  a  topic  more  rich  or  varied  in  material,  more 
fuggeftive  of  philofophic  refledfion,  or  more  replete  with  prac¬ 
tical  teachings,  than  the  early  and  hefitating  approach  of  fcience 
towards  art,  the  fubfequent  and  bolder  advance  of  each  to  the 
other,  till  at  length,  as  now,  the  points  of  contadf  grow  clofe, 
and  the  embrace  waxes  warm,  and  the  union  between  the 
two  is  pronounced  indifToluble.  “  If,”  fays  Cardinal  Wifeman, 
“  I  had  to  choofe,  from  ancient  times,  the  ‘  reprefentative  man  ’ 
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of  this  union,  it  would  be  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  fo  well 
known  as  a  confummate  painter,  comparatively  lefs  acknowledged 
as  one  of  thofe  great  men  connedfed  with  the  chain  of  fcience, 
who  kept  patiently  and  fagacioufly  adding  link  to  link,  until  it 
has  gained  its  prefent  perfedfion.”  The  varied  attainments  of 
da  Vinci  have  long  been  a  favourite  theme.  To  his  pradfifed 
power  in  painting  he  united  conliderable  knowledge  of  fculpture 
and  architedture.  We  are  told  too  that  his  voice  was  mulical, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  ready  improvifatore  of  the  times, 
and  that  he  charmed  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  his 
lyre.  His  face  was  noble,  his  figure  commanding  ;  he  was  dis- 
tinguilfied  for  his  youthful  ftrength,  and  confpicuous  for  his  llcill 
in  manly  exercifes.  All  authorities  atteft  his  ingenuity  and  fertil¬ 
ity  as  a  mechanift.  From  plans  defigned  by  him  the  cutting  of 
a  canal  was  undertaken  and  bridges  were  conffrudfed,  and  as  a 
military  engineer  he  himfelf  tells  us  that  among  other  inventions 
“  he  had  the  means  of  making  light  pontoons  eafy  of  tranfport, 
with  which  it  were  pofiible  either  to  purfue  or  fly  from  an 
enemy.”  Thirteen  manufcript  volumes  recording  fpeculations 
on  almofl:  every  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  and  crowded  with 
portraits  and  caricatures,  anatomical  ftudies,  fketches  of  horfes, 
other  animals,  and  even  of  plants,  deflgns  for  hydraulic  machines, 
and  diagrams  in  geometry,  perfpedtive,  and  optics,  prove  that  the 
mind  and  the  hand  of  this  great  artift  knew  no  reft  from  labour 
in  the  prolonged  purfuit  of  that  perfedtion  for  which  in  his  art 
he  ftrove  fo  earneftly. 

This  flory  of  Leonardo  has  been  repeated  till  it  is  now  known 
by  rote,  yet  we  once  more  rehearfe  the  narrative  in  order  to  fliow 
the  genius  of  this  great  painter,  typical  of  that  mutual  relation 
between  the  fciences  and  the  arts  of  which  we  here  difcourfe. 
The  ftruggles  that  this  giant  of  our  race  underwent  prove  how 
formidable  were  the  obftacles  in  his  day  ftill  to  be  overcome. 
And  the  difflculties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  that  pre- 
fcientific  age,  when  knowledge  was  yet  inchoate,  were  indeed  the 
fame  barriers  which  had  already  impeded  the  progrefs  of  painters 
fcarcely  lefs  gifted,  but  even  more  unfortunate  in  opportunities, 
Giotto,  Orcagna,  and  others,  whofe  works  were  falfe  in  anatomy. 
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perfpe6live,  and  compolition,  limply  becaufe  the  practice  and  the 
theory  of  art  had  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  afcertained  laws. 
And  if  the  ftruggles  and  the  difficulties  of  Leonardo  reprefent 
the  perils  of  the  age  which  had  preceded,  far  more  gladly  do  we 
receive  his  vi6f  ories  and  fucceffies  as  the  foretafte  of  a  great  coh- 
fummation  which  may  come  in  the  fulnefs  of  time.  His  genius 
was  fo  prophetic  that  it  feems  to  have  foreftalled  difcoveries  and 
refearches  even  in  our  day  far  from  complete.  He  left  a  book 
on  “  the  anatomy  of  man,”  on  “  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,”  a 
treatife  on  the  motions  of  the  human  body,”  a  chapter  on  “  the 
double  and  treble  reflections  of  light,”  another  on  “  the  rever¬ 
beration  of  light ;”  and  in  difcuffing  the  problem  “  why  the  mofl: 
perfeCf  imitation  of  Nature  will  not  appear  to  have  the  fame 
relief  as  Nature  herfelf,”  he  anticipates  the  doCtrine  of  binocular 
vifion  and  the  theory  of  the  ftereofcope.  The  paflage  is  remark¬ 
able.  “  If,”  fays  Leonardo  in  his  “  Treatife  on  Painting,”  “  nature 
be  feen  with  two  eyes,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  imitate  it  upon  a 
picture  fo  as  to  appear  with  the  fame  relief,  though  the  lines, 
the  lights,  ffiades,  and  colour  be  perfectly  imitated.  It  is 
proved  thus.”  [Here  follow  Ample  diagrams  reprefenting  the  two 
eyes  with  lines  drawn  towards  a  circular  ball,  the  objeCt  of  vifion.] 
The  paragraph  then  concludes  as  follows :  “  Therefore  the  two 
eyes  will  fee  behind  the  objeCt  C  all  the  fpace  FE :  for  which 
reafon  that  objeCt  C  becomes  as  it  were  tranfparent  according 
to  the  definition  of  tranfparent  bodies,  behind  which  nothing  is 
hidden.  This  cannot  happen  if  an  objeCt  were  feen  with  one  eye 
only,  provided  it  be  larger  than  the  eye.  From  all  that  has  been 
faid,  we  may  conclude  that  a  painted  objeCt,  occupying  all  the 
fpace  it  has  behind,  leaves  no  poffible  way  to  fee  any  part  of  the 
ground,  which  it  covers  entirely  by  its  own  circumference.” 
Paflages  fcarcely  lefs  prophetic  in  forefight,  maxims  of  prefcient 
wifdom,  reflections  which  take  wide  range  acrofs  nature,  over 
art,  and  pierce  even  to  the  arcana  of  a  fcience  which  as  yet  was 
but  dimly  foreffiadowed,  abound  in  the  fragments  of  Da  Vinci’s 
writings  which  have  been  preferved  to  pofterity.  The  following 
extracts  will  fuffice  to  indicate  the  intellectual  conquefts  which 
this  truly  philofophic  artiff  had  gained.  A’  painter,”  he  writes. 
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“  cannot  be  faid  to  aim  at  univerfality  in  art,  unlefs  he  love  equally 
every  fpecies  of  that  art.”  “  It  is  an  eafy  matter  for  a  man  who  is 
well  verfed  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  to  become  univerfal  in  the 
practice  of  it,  hnce  all  animals  have  a  limilarity  of  members,  that 
is,  mufcles,  tendons,  bones,  &c.  Thefe  only  vary  in  length  or 
thicknefs,  as  will  be  demonftrated  in  the  Anatomy.”  “  Study  the 
fcience  firft,  and  then  follow  the  practice  which  refults  from  that 
fcience.”  “  A  painter  ought  to  ftudy  univerfal  nature,  and  reafon 
much  within  himfelf  on  all  he  fees,  making  ufe  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  parts  that  compofe  the  fpecies  of  every  objedf  before  him. 
His  mind  will  by  this  method  be  like  a  mirror,  refledling  truly 
every  objedl  placed  before  it,  and  become,  as  it  were,  a  fecond 
nature.” 

Leonardo  by  thefe  attainments  has  won  for  himfelf  a  polition 
in  the  hiftory  and  the  progrefs  of  the  Indudf  ive  Sciences.  In  the 
fphere  of  difcovery  he  was  the  precurfor  of  Galileo ;  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  nature  and  to  experience  he  in  fome  degree  anticipated 
the  method  of  Bacon.  And  though  the  diftradfion  of  multifarious 
purfuits  necelTarily  left  many  of  his  projedf  s  in  fragments,  yet  we 
think  that  the  few  works  which  time  permitted  him  to  carry  to 
completion  are  ftamped  by  a  generic  truth,  evince  that  balanced 
thought,  that  matured  fymmetry  of  parts  and  proportions,  which 
widely-extended  ftudy  can  alone  command.  Throughout  the 
whole  range  of  art  no  man,  not  even  Raphael  himfelf,  has  better 
reconciled  the  conflidfing  claims  of  individual  charadter  and 
typical  form  of  realiftic  truth  and  ideal  beauty.  The  labour 
which  he  fet  before  him  in  his  confummated  art  was  indeed 
arduous,  as  the  well-known  anecdote  touching  the  final  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Laft  Supper  may  illuftrate.  In  the  figure  of  Judas  the 
painter  reached  the  confines  of  the  demon  world ;  in  the  head  of 
Chrift  it  was  needful  to  afcend  to  the  region  of  Divinity.  He 
paufed  in  difmay  on  thefe  awful  threfholds.  He  had  fearched 
the  earth  in  vain  for  a  countenance  “  fo  depraved  as  to  betray 
the  Lord  the  Creator  of  all  things,”  and  for  long  after  the  figures 
of  the  apoftles  were  complete  “was  he  conftrained  to  leave  the 
head  of  Chrift  unfinifhed,  being  convinced  that  he  could  not 
impart  the  Divinity  which  fhould  appertain  to  and  diftinguifh 
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the  Redeemer.”  Thefe  two  heads  we  all  know  were  ultimately 
finilhed.  And  the  vidlory  thus  achieved,  which  among  like  at¬ 
tempts  Hands  fupreme,  ferves  as  a  monument  of  that  indudfive 
philofophy  which  in  fcience  educes  from  ilolated  fadts  eflential 
laws,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  art  in  the  fame  manner  evokes  from 
individual  ftudies  typical  forms  and  reprefentative  charadfers, 
the  perfonations  of  paffion  or  the  fymbols  of  Divine  attributes. 

Since  the  epoch  of  Leonardo,  dating  back  to  the  clofe  of 
the  15  th  and  the  opening  of  the  i6th  centuries,  we  all  know 
that  the  feveral  fciences  which  this  bold  pioneer  eflayed  have 
been  eftablifhed  in  greater  furety.  What  was  then  conjedfure 
is  now  proof ;  what  was  doubt  is  certainty  ;  and  what  was  dim- 
nefs  has  dawned  into  light.  Early  in  the  1 7th  century,  perfpec- 
tive  was  reduced  to  the  precihon  of  a  fcience ;  and  its  formulas 
once  and  for  ever  demonftrated  for  abfolute  truths,  the  art  of 
defign  gained  in  certainty  of  law  what  it  may  have  loft  in 
caprice  of  genius.  To  recount  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
powers  of  fcience  now  add  to  the  refources  of  art  was  a  tafk 
which  the  Ledfurer  found  to  be  as  eafy  as  it  was  agreeable. 
“  From  the  moment,”  fays  Cardinal  Wifeman,  “  that  perfpedf  ive 
was  reduced  to  certain  and  fcientific  principles,  and  was  fo  accepted 
by  art,  it  became  almoft  impoflible  to  deviate  from  them :  they 
were  foon  popularized :  they  were  adopted  as  an  eflential  part  of 
artiftic  education,  reduced  to  rules,  eaflly  learnt  and  applied ;  fo 
that  no  one  would  dare  now  to  produce  what  would  have  pafled 
mufter  a  few  centuries  ago,  by  painting  even  a  flgnboard  out  of 
perfpedfive.”  Architedfure,  too,  though  the  earlieft  of  arts,  as 
refulting  in  man’s  firft  wants,  fecured  in  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
a  more  daring  development,  and  was  enabled  wdth  fafety  to  per¬ 
form  feats  which  in  the  incomplete  ft  ages  of  knowledge  had 
proved  too  venturous.  By  the  applied  mathematics,  architedfs 
calculated  with  nicety  the  ratio  between  weight  and  fupport,  the 
relation  between  the  thruft  of  roof  or  arch  and  the  required 
mafs  of  withftanding  buttrefs ;  and  thus  it  is  fcarcely  too  great 
a  ftretch  of  fancy  to  fay  that  by  the  help  of  the  fciences  it 
became  poflible  for  the  ftyle  of  the  ponderous  Grecian  Doric 
to  fpring  into  the  decorative  Gothic,  and  for  the  maflave  pyra- 
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mids  of  the  Nile  to  fhoot  into  the  airy  fpires  of  Salifbury  and 
Strafburg.  So  marvellous  is  it  how  fterneft  intelledf  and  fevered: 
ftudies  fubferve  the  dehres  of  winged  imagination.  “Yet  art 
and  fcience,”  writes  Cardinal  Wifeman  in  one  of  his  moft  felicitous 
paflages,  “  have  different  modes  of  progreffion.  Art  is  quick,  is 
rapid :  it  has  the  power  of  making  wings  pullulate  in  a  moment 
from  itfelf,  and,  giving  them  at  once  growth  and  impulfe,  to  fly 
out  of  the  grafp  of  fcience.  Science  muft  be  content  to  walk  on 
its  feet,  feeling  every  inch  of  ground  on  which  it  treads  before 
it  can  prefume  to  go  a  ftep  further.  And  if  I  were  to  fay  that 
the  one  has  the  velocity  of  the  hare  fpoken  of  in  the  well-known 
apologue,  let  not  the  other  difdain  being  compared  to  the  tortoife, 
which,  in  old  cofmogonies,  is  reprefented  as  bearing  the  whole 
weight  of  the  cofmic  fyftem.  The  courfe  of  fcience  is  indeed 
flower,  but  it  will  always,  when  wanted,  overtake  art.” 

For  long  and  for  dark  ages  fcience  indeed  was  not.  And 
when  at  laft  fcattered  knowledge  began  to  colledf  ftrength,  nas¬ 
cent  fcience  ftill  flood  comparatively  ffationary,  or  at  beft  moved 
with  but  flow  and  uncertain  ffep.  Yet  there  came  a  time,  almoft 
indeed  within  the  memory  of  many  Fill  living,  when  the  progrefs 
of  phyhcal  difcovery  was  fpeeded  marvelloufly.  An  infatiable 
thirft  after  truth  feemed  to  have  taken  poffeffion  of  minds  of  the 
higheft  order ;  the  fuccefsful  conqueft  of  territory  after  territory 
in  a  wide  world  ftill  unoccupied,  appeared  to  have  fired  noble 
afpirants  for  fame  with  renewed  ardour  and  enterprife.  So  that 
while  in  the  range  of  paft  hiftory  whole  centuries  were  lying 
barren  and  bare,  this  prefent  era  which  is  our  boaft  has  been 
redolent  in  luxuriant  growth,  and  now  fpreads  out  as  a  rich  field 
ripe  with  the  harveft  of  the  human  intellecft.  The  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  fcene  fo  glorious  naturally  warmed  many  hearts  with 
brightening  hope  in  the  coming  deftiny  of  our  race,  and  nerved 
ftrong  arms  with  energy  to  work  for  noble  pradfical  ends  which 
the  newly-acquired  powers  feemed  to  prefcribe  as  lines  of  pofitive 
duty.  It  was  not  to  be  permitted  that  grand  laws  fhould  merely 
bound  the  earth  or  fpan  the  heavens,  and  there  remain  objecfts 
of  admiring  wonder :  it  was  needful  that  thefe  difcovered  truths 
fliould  be  applied  to  man’s  neceflities,  to  the  alleviation  of  life’s 
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Ibrrows,  to  the  brightening  of  a  people’s  pilgrimage,  and  even  to 
the  beautifying  of  the  wayfarer’s  home.  And  we  believe  that 
the  man  in  all  England  who  had  grafped  this  idea  and  purpofe 
in  its  vaftnefs,  its  detail,  and  its  pradfical  ifllie,  was  the  Prince 
whofe  lofs  we  deplore  juft  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to  value  the 
great  truths  which  his  fagacious  mind  held  in  reverence.  In  the 
words  of  our  Lecturer,  the  Prince  Confort  “  never  faw  art  without 
fcience,  never  looked  at  fcience  without  feeing  art.”  He  feems 
indeed  to  have  maftered  the  true  relation  which  fcientific  theory 
maintains  to  efficient  art-pradfice  ;  he  appears  to  have  fixed  his 
eye  clearly  on  the  central  idea  round  which  the  fciences  and  the 
arts,  whether  phyfical,  metaphyfical,  ufeful,  or  ornamental,  rotate 
in  harmony  or  radiate  in  variety,  and  he  worked  in  the  faith  that 
the  vital  condition  of  all  knowledge  is  found  in  union  and  proved 
in  progreffion.  This  comprehenfive  philofophy  of  a  united 
fcience  and  art  fought  pradfical  application  in  the  Mufeum  and 
Schools  of  South  Kenlington,  and  is  enunciated  with  fpecial 
emphafis  in  the  addrefs  delivered  on  the  foundation  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Midland  Inftitute.  The  Prince  Confort  in  this 
fpeech  paid  tribute  to  “  fcience  and  art  as  the  unconfcious  regulat¬ 
ors  of  produdf  ive  induftry,”  and  having  Ihown  that  “  in  all  our 
operations,  whether  agricultural  or  manufadf  uring,  it  is  not  we 
who  operate,  but  the  laws  of  nature  which  we  have  fet  in  opera¬ 
tion,”  continues  as  follows  :  “  But  thefe  laws  of  nature,  thele 
divine  laws,  are  capable  of  being  difcovered  and  underftood,  and 
of  being  taught  and  made  our  own.  This  is  the  tajk  of  fcience : 
and  whilft  fcience  difcovers  and  teaches  thefe  laws,  art  teaches 
their  application.  No  purfuit  is  therefore  too  infignificant  not 
to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  fubjedt  both  of  a  fcience  and 
an  art. 

“  The  fine  arts  (as  far  as  they  relate  to  painting,  fculpture, 
and  architedfure),  which  are  fometimes  confounded  with  art  in 
general,  reft  on  the  application  of  the  laws  of  form  and  colour, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  fcience  of  the  beautiful.  They  do 
not  reft  on  any  arbitrary  theory  on  the  modes  of  producing  plea- 
furable  emotions,  but  follow  fixed  laws — more  difficult  perhaps 
to  feize  than  thofe  regulating  the  material  world,  becaufe  belong- 
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ing  partly  to  the  fphere  of  the  ideal,  and  of  our  fpiritual  effence, 
yet  perfectly  appreciable  and  teachable,  both  abftradfedly  and 
hiftorically,  from  the  works  of  different  ages  and  nations, 

“No  human  purfuits  make  any  material  progrefs  until  fci- 
ence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We  have  feen  accordingly 
many  of  them  flumbering  for  centuries  upon  centuries;  but 
from  the  moment  that  fcience  has  touched  them  with  her  magic 
wand,  they  have  fprung  forward,  and  taken  ftrides  which  amaze, 
and  almoft  awe,  the  beholder. 

“  Look,”  added  the  Prince,  “  at  the  transformation  which  has 
gone  on  around  us  hnce  the  laws  of  gravitation,  eledfricity, 
magnetifm,  and  the  expanhve  power  of  heat,  have  become  known 
to  us.  It  has  altered  our  whole  ft  ate  of  exiftence, — one  might 
fay,  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to  fcience  and 
to  fcience  alone ;  and  fhe  has  other  treafures  in  ftore  for  us,  if 
we  will  but  call  her  to  our  aftiftance.” 

Though  difcoveries  are  daily  multiplied,  and  details  ever 
add  to  the  complexity  of  exifting  fyftems,  and  fpeculation  ex¬ 
tends  the  area  of  intelledfual  adfivity,  and  knowledge  ftretches 
forth  her  arms  over  the  wide  earth,  ftill  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  the  arts  and  the  fciences  are  becoming  in  their  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  more  ftmple  as  they  progrefs,  are  drawn  into  greater  unity 
juft  in  proportion  as  they  aflimilate  to  the  perfedfion  of  reafon. 
In  fadt,  of  late  years,  fcience  in  many  of  her  more  fcenic  mani- 
fcftations,  has  aflumed  the  beauty  of  art,  and  the  arts  on  the 
other  hand  have  matured  into  the  more  pofttive  phafes  of  fci¬ 
ence.  In  the  fymmetric  forms  of  cryftalography,  in  the  irides¬ 
cent  colours  of  polarized  light,  in  the  recent  difcoveries  of  the 
fpedfrum,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  achievements  of  photography  in 
which  the  fun  by  the  aid  of  chemiftry  becomes  his  own  painter, 

■ — in  thefe  and  other  phenomena,  fcience,  we  repeat,  is  clothed  in 
beauty  as  the  arts.  And  after  what  manner  the  arts  in  their 
alliance  with  perfpedtive,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  geology  have 
taken  on  the  feverer  lineaments  of  the  fciences,  has  been  already 
fufficiently  indicated.  And  fo  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  univerfe, 
where  at  firft  outfet  doubtful  paths  beguiled  through  intermin¬ 
able  forefts,  the  light  of  intelledf  is  found  fufticient  to  fave  the 
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wanderer,  and  even  the  hidden  and  remote  parts  of  nature  are 
open  to  the  feet  of  him  who  walks  boldly,  yet  with  knowledge. 
While  we  turn  back  on  the  progrefs  already  fecured,  we  are 
ftruck  with  wonder  at  the  difficulties  overcome ;  when  we  gaze 
towards  the  future  we  are  humbled  at  the  profpedf  of  that  un- 
fubdued  infinity  which  yet  invites  to  labour.  And  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  always  extending  field  for  fpeculation  and 
difcovery,  wherein  the  horizon  which  bounds  our  vifion  ever 
retreats  before  advancing  fteps,  we  may  ftill  confide  in  thofe 
high  faculties  of  man  whofe  law  of  adfion  is  fuftained  progreffion. 
Affiiredly  we  have  now  well  nigh  reached  that  firand-point  whence 
in  the  united  wifdom  of  fcience  and  of  art  we  may  find  the 
enigma  of  nature  explained,  and  the  perplexities  of  life  made 
more  clear.  With  the  concluding  words  of  Sir  John  Herfchel 
in  his  “  Difcourfe  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Hiftory,”  we  would 
with  hope  and  in  promife  fay,  “  It  is  only  when  we  are  wan¬ 
dering  and  loft  in  the  mazes  of  particulars,  or  entangled  in  fruit- 
lefs  attempts  to  work  our  way  downwards  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
applications  to  which  our  reafoning  powers  are  incompetent,  that 
nature  appears  complicated ; — the  moment  we  contemplate  it  as 
it  is,  and  attain  a  pofition  from  which  we  can  take  a  command¬ 
ing  view,  though  but  of  a  fmall  part  of  its  plan,  we  never  fail  to 
recognize  that  fublime  fimplicity  on  which  the  mind  refts  fatis- 
fied  that  it  has  attained  the  truth.” 


J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  have  prefixed  to  this  Catalogue  fome  account  of 
the  life  of  this  excellent  artift,  but  I  abftain  from  doing  fo,  becaufe  after 
earneft  refearches  extending  over  feveral  years,  I  am  unable  to  add  any 
particulars  of  importance  to  the  meagre  accounts  already  publiflied.  He 
was  born  in  1629,  appears  by  the  original  drawing  ol  his  own  portrait. 
No.  84  of  this  Catalogue,  having  upon  it,  in  his  handwriting,  C.  de 
VUJcher,  age  de  vingt  ans,  A°.  1649.  His  death  took  place  in  1658, 
pofitively  afcertained  by  the  following  infcription  under  his  portrait  of  the 
writing-mafter  Coppenol  —  C.  de  Vijfcher  ad  vivum  delineavit,  Tribus 
diehus  ante  morte  ultimam  mamini  impofuit,  A*.  1658.  It  is  marvellous 
how  he  was  able  to  produce  fo  many  admirable  works  during  fo  fhort  a 
lifetime. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  engravings 
and  their  different  hates.  I  have  given  the  authorities  for  thole  which 
have  not  come  under  my  notice,  taking  care  that  they  hioidd  be  thofe 
upon  whom  confidence  coidd  be  placed.  The  arrangement  is  the  ordinary 
one,  commencing  with  facred  fubjedfs  and  ending  with  portraits.  The 
terms  right  and  left  refer  not  to  the  engravings,  but  to  the  fpedfator.  As 
ViffcheTs  works  do  not  generally  completely  fill  the  plates,  a  double  mea- 
furement  is  necefl'ary  ;  I  have  therefore  firft  given  that  of  the  entire  plate, 
and  then  that  of  the  fubjedf  itfelf.  Thefe  are  in  Englifli  inches  and  their 
fubdivifions.  H.  fignifies  the  height,  and  W.  the  width ;  where  the  for¬ 
mer  precedes,  the  fubjedf  is  an  upright,  where  the  latter,  an  oblong,  one. 

My  warmeft  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Rudolph  Weigel  of  Leipfic,  who, 
with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  liberality,  has  always  placed  his  invaluable 
florcs  of  information  entirely  at  my  difpofal. 
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FIRST  class: 

SCRIPTURAL  AND  OTHER  DEVOTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

I.  The  departure  of  Abraham. 

In  the  foreground,  in  the  centre,  is  a  woman,  a  liack  figure  kneeling, 
with  cattle  on  each  fide  of  her  ;  on  the  right  are  an  ox  and  a  fheep,  and 
in  the  corner  on  the  fame  fide  a  boy  fitting  on  the  ground,  leaning 
againfl  a  tree.  Towards  the  background,  nearly  in  the  centre,  Abraham, 
a  back  figure,  but  his  head  feen  in  profile,  with  a  hat  and  feathers  on  it, 
holds  up  his  left  hand  towards  an  angel,  who,  furrounded  with  glory, 
appears  in  the  clouds  near  the  top  of  the  print  towards  the  right.  In 
the  diflance,  towards  the  left,  are  two  fliepherds  with  fiieep ;  hills  are  in 
the  background,  &c.  After  Bafaii,  from  the  Cabinet  de  Reynft,  but  has 
no  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  15,  II.  12-g-;  Sub.,  W.  14-^, 
H.  Ill 

2.  The  arrival  of  Abraham  at  Sichem. 

In  the  centre  of  the  foreground  hands  a  horfe,  with  a  packet  covered 
with  a  cloth  and  a  portmanteau  on  his  back.  Under  him  are  fome  pots 
and  pans,  and  behind  him  towards  the  left  is  a  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  On  the  left,  under  an  archw'ay,  are  the  heads  of  two  aflTes  and 
a  camel,  the  reins  of  the  latter  being  held  by  a  man,  whofe  head, 
flioulders,  and  one  arm  only,  are  feen.  On  the  right  are  a  goat,  fome 
flieep,  and  behind  them  two  men,  one,  a  back  figure,  bald-headed,  repre- 
fenting  Abraham,  apparently  converfing  with  the  other,  who  has  a  cap 
on  his  head.  Near  the  centre,  at  top,  is  the  Almighty  with  both  hands 
extended,  and  with  brilliant  rays  of  glory  proceeding  from  him.  In  the 
background  are  hills,  trees,  &c.  After  Bafan,  from  the  Cabinet  de 
Keynft,  but  has  no  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  15I,  H.  12^; 
Sub.,  W.  14I,  H.  12. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

II.  The  reprefentation  of  the  Almighty  effaced,  and  the  fky  fends 
down  luminous  rays,  on  one  of  which  is  the  infeription, — Abi 
Abrame  a  terra  tua,  See.,  in  two  lines. 

3.  Sufanna  and  the  Elders. 

She  is  fitting  on  a  flone  on  the  left  of  the  print,  naked,  excejiting 
fome  drapery  acrofs  her  legs  and  behind  her,  which  flie  holds  with  her 
right  hand  ;  and  a  handkerchief  is  faftened  round  her  head.  Her  face  is 
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three-quarters  turned  to  the  right,  and  (lie  extends  her  left  arm  towards 
one  of  the  elders,  who,  {landing  in  front  on  the  right,  holds  her  drapery 
in  his  left  hand,  and  puts  the  forefinger  of  his  right  upon  his  mouth. 
The  feeond  elder  is  behind  him,  having  his  right  hand  plaeed  on  the 
right  fhoulder  of  Sufanna.  Both  the  elders  are  profile  figures,  bareheaded, 
with  mouftaches  and  beards,  and  all  the  three  are  feen  at  three-quarters 
length.  On  the  left  is  a  fountain,  and  the  background  is  compofed  of 
trees,  foliage,  &c.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver,  but  after  a  piblure 
by  Guido  in  the  Cabinet  de  Reynll.  W.  15-1,  H.  12^;  Sub.,  W.  14^^, 
li.  III. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

II.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  Guido  Reni  Pinxit,  Corn. 

Fiflcher  Sculp. 

III.  The  addrefs  F.  de  hVit  Excudit,  added  on  the  right. 

4.  The  Virgin  and  Child  (after  Titian). 

The  Virgin  is  fitting  on  a  rock  in  the  centre,  holding  flowers  in  her 
right  hand  on  her  lap,  and  plucking  a  branch  from  a  fmall  fiirub  with 
her  left.  The  infant  Saviour  is  reclining  on  a  white  cloth  upon  the  rock, 
with  his  feet  towards  the  right,  looking  up  to  his  mother,  and  holding  up 
flowers  in  his  left  hand.  Beneath  him,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  print, 
is  a  fmall  fhield,  with  a  tower  crofled  by  two  fpears  upon  it.  In  the 
diftance  on  the  left  are  an  angel  with  Tobit  holding  a  fifli  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  dog  runs  before  them.  In  the  centre  and  on  the  right, 
rocks  and  trees  are  feen  extending  up  to  the  top  of  the  print.  No  names 
of  painter  or  engraver,  but  after  Titian  from  the  Cabinet  de  Reynft. 
The  original  pidlure  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  W.  15I,  H. 
12I;  Sub.,  W.  T5I,  H.  Ill. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

II.  I  n  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  Tixianus  pinxit. 

III.  The  plate  very  much  worn,  and  the  above  words  effaced. 

5.  The  Holy  Family  with  St  Anne  and  St  John. 

On  the  right  St  John,  a  half-length  figure,  is  prefenting  with  his  left 
hand  a  pear  to  the  infant  Saviour,  who  is  fitting  on  his  mother’s  knees. 
The  Virgin  is  fitting  in  the  centre  of  the  print ;  on  her  left  is  St  Anne, 
and  between  them  in  the  background  is  St  Jofeph,  of  whom  little  more 
than  the  head  and  hands  are  feen  ;  he  holds  a  flaff  with  both  hands. 
A  curtain  extends  on  the  top  of  the  print  from  the  left  towards  the 
right,  and  the  background  is  compofed  of  a  wall  with  an  opening  on 
the  right,  through  which  fome  trees  are  feen.  In  the  margin  beneath, 
on  the  right.  Corn.  Ffclier  fecit.  H.  ii|-,  W.  qf ;  Sub.,  H.  i  if,  W.  yf. 
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T.  As  defcribed. 

I[.  At  bottom  on  the  left,  Johannes  Vender  Hoif  excudit. 

III.  The  preceding  addrefs  effaced,  and  F.  de  Wit  Excudit  inferted. 

6.  The  Holy  Family. 

The  Virgin  is  fitting  in  a  landfcape  near  the  centre  of  the  print, 
and  the  infant  Saviour  is  on  her  right  knee.  She  has  her  left  arm 
round  his  body,  and  her  right  hand  is  placed  on  his  right  leg.  On  the 
right  ftands  the  little  St  John,  a  profile  figure,  naked,  excepting  a  (kin 
over  his  back  and  one  fide,  which  is  faftened  round  his  middle.  He 
holds  up  the  front  portion  of  the  fkin,  filled  with  fruit,  in  his  left  hand, 
towards  the  Saviour,  who  extends  both  hands  towards  him,  and  has  his 
right  foot  on  a  cufiiion.  In  the  middle-ground  on  the  right,  near  the 
margin,  are  two  rabbits ;  beyond  them  is  a  tree  extending  to  the  top 
of  the  print,  and  in  the  diftance  St  Jofeph,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
right  hand,  is  fitting  on  a  hillock.  A  horfe  is  beyond  him  near  the 
centre,  and  behind  it  trees  extending  behind  the  Virgin  to  the  centre  of 
the  print.  On  the  left,  near  the  Virgin,  kneels  St  Elizabeth  with  her 
left  hand  on  her  bofom.  No  names  of  painter  or  engraver,  but  the 
former  is  fuppofed  to  be  Palma  Vecchio,  from  the  Cabinet  de  Reynft. 
W.  i5,H.  Sub.,  W.  14A  H.  loi. 

7.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  after  Rubens. 

She  is  feated  on  clouds  in  the  centre  of  the  print,  and  holds  the 
infant  Saviour  with  both  hands.  She  is  encompaffed  with  a  multitude  of 
angels  without  wings,  two  of  whom  hold  a  wreath  over  her  head.  In  the 
centre  of  the  margin  beneath  is  an  infcription  in  two  lines, — av^  est 
ISTA — AciES  ORDiNATA,  Cant.  c.  6.  On  the  left,  P.  Paulo  Rubens 
Pinxit,  Cum  Privilegio,  and  on  the  right,  P.  SouFnanno  Dirigente,  Corn. 
Vifcher  Sculpfit.  Engraved  on  two  plates  of  copper,  the  impreflions 
from  which  are  generally  faftened  together.  H.  25I,  W.  18I;  Sub., 
II.  24I,  W.  18. 

I.  Before  the  names  of  the  artifts  or  addrefs. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

III,  In  the  centre  at  bottom,  F.  de  JVit  excudit. 

IV.  De  Wit’s  addrefs  effaced. 

8.  The  Entombment,  after  Tintoret. 

The  fubjedl  is  compofed  of  five  figures.  The  dead  body  of  our  Lord, 
the  head  towards  the  right,  is  lying  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  who  has 
fallen  fainting  on  the  left.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  held  by  St 
John  ftanding  on  the  right,  and  its  right  arm  is  round  the  neck  of  one 
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of  the  Maries  ftanding  in  the  eentre  with  her  right  hand  extended.  The 
head  only  of  the  third  Mary  is  feen  between  the  laft-mentioned  and  the 
Virgin.  The  background  is  compofed  of  a  rock  on  the  right  and  a 
landfeape  on  the  left.  Within  the  fubjeft  at  bottom  on  the  left,  Tinto- 
rettns  pmxit,  and  in  the  centre,  Corn.  Cifcher  fgnrauit  aqua  forti.  H. 
^5h  W.  Ill;  Sub.,  H.  15^  W.  tif 

I.  Before  the  artifts’  names.  ExceJJively  rare,  I  have  only  feen  two 
impreffions  of  this  ftate,  one  in  the  Archduke  Albert’s  collec¬ 
tion  at  Vienna,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  late  Baron  Vers- 
tolk  Van  Soelen. 

II.  As  defcrihcd,  alfo  extremely  rare. 

Ill  .  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  right,  Nicolaus  Vif'cher  Excud  it. 

IV.  N.  Fifcher’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  that  of  D.  Danckerts  in¬ 
troduced. 

9.  The  AJcenfon,  after  Paul  Veronefe. 

The  Saviour,  furrounded  by  a  brilliant  glory,  is  afcending  in  the 
centre  of  the  print,  with  both  arms  extended.  Above  his  head  is  the 
Holy  Ghoft  in  the  form  of  a  Dove,  and  furrounding  him  in  the  clouds 
are  twenty-five  winged  heads  of  Cherubim.  At  bottom  on  a  fcroll  pafs- 
ing  round  three  of  thefe  heads  is — ego  et  pater  vnv.  svmvs.  No 
names  of  painter  or  engraver,  and  no  infeription  in  the  margin.  From 
the  Cabinet  de  Reynft.  H.  16^,  W.  I2^;  Sub.,  H.  15-^,  W.  12-^. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

II.  I  n  the  margin  beneath,  in  the  centre.  Corn.  Vifeher  Shulp. ;  on 
the  left,  P.  Eeronees  Pinxit ;  and  on  the  right,  F.  de  Wit 
excudit. 

10 — 13.  The  four  Evangelifts. 

Thefe  four  prints  are  after  the  defigns  of  Eifctier.  They  are  half- 
length  figures,  and  meafure,  H.  10,  W.  7|-;  Sub.,  H.  8-^,  W.  7^.  Nagler 
(Kiinftler  Lexicon,  B.  xx.  p.  398,  A.  110)  mentions  that  they  occur 
very  rarely  before  any  letters,  but  I  have  never  feen  them  in  that  ftate. 
In  Baron  Vcrftolk’s  colle6tion  was  a  fet  with  the  words  Excudehat 
Harlemi,  1650,  feraped  out  with  a  knife. 

10.  St  Matthew. 

He  is  reprefented  full  face,  with  his  left  hand  on  a  book  placed  on  a 
defk  on  the  right,  and  dipping  a  pen  in  an  inkftand  with  his  right. 
There  is  a  niinlms  above  his  head,  and  on  the  left,  above  the  faint’s 
right  ftioulder,  is  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  an  angel.  In  the  mar¬ 
gin  beneath,  in  the  centre,  s.  mathevs;  on  the  left.  Corn.  Fifcher 
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luveniehat ;  and  on  the  right,  Corn.  Vijfcher  Scnlpehat  et  Exciidchat 
Harlem  i  1650. 

T.  As  deferibed. 

II.  et  Exciidehat  Harlemi  1650.  effaced. 

11.  St  Mark. 

He  appears  to  he  Handing,  looking  upwards  towards  the  right ;  his 
right  arm  is  leaning  on  an  open  book  placed  on  a  defk  on  the  left,  and 
his  right  hand  is  on  his  bofom.  A  nimbus  is  over  his  head,  and  a  lion’s 
head  is  on  the  right.  In  the  margin  beneath,  in  the  centre,  s.  marcvs, 
and  the  fame  infcriptions  as  the  preceding, 

I.  As  deferibed. 

H.  et  Excudehat  Harlemi  1650.  effaced. 

12.  St  Luke. 

He  is  fitting  before  a  table  writing  in  a  book,  on  which  his  left  hand 
is  placed,  and  he  holds  a  pen  in  his  right  hand.  The  nimbus  is  above 
his  head.  Behind  him  on  the  left  is  a  pidlure  of  the  Virgin  on  an 
cafel,  and  on  the  right  the  head  of  a  bull.  In  the  margin  beneath,  in 
the  centre,  s.  lvcas,  and  the  fame  infcriptions  as  in  No.  10. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

H.  Corn.  Eiffcher  Invenielat,  effaced,  leaving  evident  traces  of  it. 

HI.  et  Excudehat  Harlemi  1650.  effaced. 

13.  St  John. 

He  is  fitting,  looking  upwards  towards  the  left,  fupporting  an  open 
book  with  his  left  hand,  and  holding  a  pen  in  his  right.  The  nimbus  is 
over  his  head.  On  the  left  is  a  landfcape  with  fome  buildings,  and  on 
the  right  an  eagle  holding  an  ink-bottle  fufpended  from  a  cord  in  its 
beak.  In  the  margin  beneath,  in  the  centre,  s.  ioannes,  and  the  fame 
infcriptions  as  in  No.  10. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

H.  et  Excudehat  Harlemi  1650.  effaced. 

14.  St  Francis,  after  Ruhens. 

He  is  kneeling  on  the  right  of  the  print,  but  dircdled  towards  the 
left.  He  receives  the  infant  Saviour  in  both  hands  from  the  Virgin, 
who  Hands  on  the  clouds  on  the  left;  above  her,  alfo  on  the  left,  are  two 
angels,  and  above  the  faint,  in  the  centre,  are  three  heads  of  Cherubim. 
On  the  right  is  a  half-length  figure  of  a  monk  with  his  right  hand  to  his 
head,  and  his  left  placed  on  the  ground  ;  a  rock,  a  fingle  tree,  and  the 
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moon  are  above  him.  I;i  the  margin  beneath,  in  the  eentre,  cvpio  dis- 
soLVi  ET  ESSE  CVM  CHRISTO,  pliilip.  j.  Oil  the  left,  P.  P.  Rubens 
pinxit,  and  on  the  right,  P.  Soutman  excud.  Cum  Privil.  There  is  a 
border  line  round  the  fubjeft  and  inferiptions.  Very  little  more  than 
the  head  of  St  Francis  can  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Viflcher. 
H.  171,  W.  14^;  Sub.,  H.  i6f,  W.  13I. 

I.  Before  the  addrefs  of  Soutman. 

II.  As  deferibed. 

III.  Soutman’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  in  place  of  it,  F.  de  IVit  excud. 

Cum  Privil.  infertcd ;  moreover,  C.  Fiff’cher  Scul/ft  is  inferted 
in  the  centre  under  the  infcription. 

IV.  De  bVit’s  addrefs  effaced. 

15 — 34.  Set  of  the  Saints  of  Flanders. 

Twenty  plates,  including  the  frontispiece. 

This  fet  confifts  of  nineteen  whole-length  figures  of  faints,  and  a 
title  or  frontispiece.  The  head  of  each  faint  is  furrounded  by  a  brilliant 
glory.  They  have  each  a  Latin  infcription  beneath  in  two  lines,  unlefs 
otherwife  deferibed,  and  under  this  is  a  Flemifli  tranflation  alfo  in  two 
lines.  Quite  at  bottom  on  the  left  of  each  print  is  P.  Soutrnanno 
Dirigente,  Corn.  Vifcher  Sculpehat  Cum  Privilegio,  and  on  the  right, 
P.  Soutmannus  Inveniehat  et  Excudebat,  Harlemi,  1650.  H.  17^, 
W.  12^;  Sub.,  H.  154,  W.  Ilf. 

15.  Frontispiece  or  Title. 

Midway  up  the  print  on  each  fide,  is  on  the  right  St  Paul  and  on 
the  left  St  Peter,  both  whole-length  figures,  pointing  to  a  title  in  the 
centre,  commencing  iesv  christo,  &c.,  and  ending  anno  cin  idcl. 
At  bottom  in  the  centre  is  a  fitting  female  figure,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  Bible,  on  which  is  a  crown,  and  fupporting  a  crucifix  with  her 
left ;  on  her  right  is  a  figure  of  Envy,  and  on  her  left  a  Warrior  in 
chains  lying  on  the  ground.  At  bottom  on  the  left,  P.  Soutmannus 
Inveniebat  et  Excudebat  Harlemi,  1650.  Cum  Privilegio. — Gedrucht’ 
t’ Amferdain  by  F'rederick  de  bVitt. 

I.  Before  the  addrefs. 

II.  As  deferibed. 

III.  Addrefs  altered  to  F.  de  JVit  excudit  Amfelodami. 

16.  St  Aloyn. 

He  is  in  armour,  ov^er  which  is  a  rich  ermine  cloak.  He  wears  a 
cap  with  falling  feathers,  holds  a  hawk  on  his  left  hand,  and  a  fword 
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with  its  point  on  the  ground  in  his  right.  Latin  infer ipt ion  in  three 
lines, — ALOYNVS — i.  octob.  Flemifh, — Aloyn,  met  by  name — den  1 
Octob. 


17.  St  fVillebrod. 

He  is  in  his  archiepifcopal  robes  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  holds  a 
church  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  pafloral  ftafF  in  his  left.  In  front,  on 
the  right,  is  a  fountain  gufliing  from  the  ground,  and  near  it  two  jars 
and  a  barrel.  Latin  infeription,  willebrordys — vii.  novemb.  Flemifh, 
-—J'Vdlebrord — den  7  Novemb. 

18.  8t  Suitbert. 

He  is  in  his  epifcopal  robes,  with  mitre  on  his  head,  holds  a  ftar  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  paftoral  half  in  his  left.  Latin  infcription,  suit- 
BERTUS — I.  MARTii.  Flemifh, — Suitbert — i  Maert. 

19.  St  MarceUinus. 

He  is  in  his  robes,  his  head  directed  towards  the  right.  He  holds  a 
pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  fupports  a.n  open  book,  which  is 
placed  on  a  pedellal  on  the  right.  On  the  left  page  of  the  hook  is  vita 
Suibertiis,  and  on  the  right — s.  sviberti.  Latin  infcription,  marcel- 
LiNVS — XIV.  lULii.  Flemifh, — Marcellijn — den  14  Iidij. 

20.  St  leron. 

He  is  in  his  robes,  his  head  looking  upwards  towards  the  left.  He 
holds  a  fword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  hooded  hawk  is  on  his  left. 
Latin  infcription,  ieron  scotus— xviii.  augusti.  Flemifh, — leron 
uyt  Schotland — den  18  Augusti. 

21.  St  Egbert  the  Abbot. 

He  is  handing  on  the  right  but  direfted  towards  the  left,  an  open 
book  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  is  extended  in  the  aft  of  preaching 
to  feveral  monks,  who  are  feen  low  down  on  the  left.  Latin  infcription, 
EGBERTUS  ABBAS — XXIV.  APRiLis.  Flemifh, — Egbert  obt — den  April. 

22.  St  JVolfran. 

He  is  in  his  archiepifcopal  robes,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  direfted 
towards  the  left ;  he  holds  his  paftoral  ftaff  in  his  left  hand,  and  extends 
the  other  towards  a  nearly  naked  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  who 
looks  up  to  him  on  the  left.  Latin  infcription,  wulfranus  —  xx. 
MARTII.  Flemijli, —  JVolfranus — den  20  Maert. 

I.  The  faint  has  no  beard. 

1 1.  As  deferibed,  the  beard  added. 
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23.  St  Martin. 

H  e  is  on  horfeback  direfted  towards  the  right,  holds  a  cloak  in  his 
right  hand,  and  is  cutting  it  with  his  fword  held  in  his  left.  The  beggar, 
a  naked  back  figure,  is  in  front  feated  on  the  ground,  taking  hold  of  the 
cloak  with  his  left  hand.  Latin  infcription,  martinus — xi.  novemb. 
Flemi/k, — Marten  nyt — den  ii  Novemb . 

24.  St  Odolf. 

He  is  reprefented  three-quarters  face,  looking  upwards,  walking 
towards  the  left,  holding  a  flick,  to  which  is  faflened  a  hook,  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  cup  in  the  other.  At  bottom  on  the  right  is  a  houfe  on 
fire,  and  on  the  left  is  a  rock  on  which  is  a  book  and  a  cap.  Latin  in¬ 
fcription,  ODULPHUS,  XII.  lUNii.  Flemi/k, — Odolf — 12  Inyiij. 

I.  The  faint  is  younger,  and  appears  full  face ;  before  the  houfe 
on  fire  on  the  right,  or  the  rock,  See.,  on  the  left. 

II.  Altered  to  a  three-quarters  face  looking  upwards;  he  has  no 

heard.  The  houfe  on  fire  is  introduced  on  the  right,  but  the 
rock,  cap.  Sec.  do  not  appear  on  the  left. 

III.  As  deferibed;  the  rock,  cap,  See.  are  introduced,  and  the  faint 
has  a  large  beard.  A  book  is  faflened  to  his  flick,  inflead  of 
the  large  tafiel  which  was  attached  to  it  in  the  former 
impreffions. 


25.  St  Gregory. 

He  is  in  his  epifcopal  robes,  with  mitre  on  his  head,  looking  upwards 
towards  the  left.  He  holds  his  pafloral  flaff  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Latin  infcription,  gregorius,  xxv  augusti.  Flemi/k, 
— Gregorius — den  25  Avgufi. 

26.  St  Frederick. 

He  is  in  his  epifcopal  robes,  with  mitre  on  his  head,  looking  upwards 
towards  the  left,  with  both  arms  raifed  in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  He 
has  two  daggers  plunged  in  his  bofom.  The  upper  part  of  his  pafloral 
flaff'  is  near  the  bottom  on  the  left.  Latin  infcription,  fridericvs — 
I'EMPLO  occiDiTVR.  Flemifi, — Frederick — gedoot. 

27.  St  Boniface. 

He  is  in  his  epifcopal  robes,  with  mitre  on  his  head,  caufing  a  fpring 
to  gufli  from  the  ground  by  touching  it  with  his  crozier,  which  he  holds 
in  his  left  hand.  In  his  right  he  has  a  fword  which  perforates  a  book. 
Latin  infcription,  bonifacivs — Ava'  ivlii.  Flemi/k} — Bonifacius, — of 
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28.  St  Lehwin. 

His  face  is  feen  in  profile,  and  he  appears  walking  towards  the  right, 
reading  a  book  which  he  holds  open  on  his  left  arm.  He  holds  a  crozier, 
from  which  floats  a  fmall  banner,  in  his  right  hand.  Latin  infcription^ 
LEBUiNUS — XII.  NOVEMB.  Flemifi, — Lebuijn — den  12  Novernh. 

29.  St  Cunera. 

She  is  bareheaded,  looking  upwards  towards  the  right,  with  her 
hands  together  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  a  glory  is  round  her  head. 
Latin  infcription,  cvnera — elevata.  Flernijh^ — Cunera — opgefooten. 

30.  St  Lydivina. 

She  is  looking  towards  the  left,  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  rofe- 
branch,  which  an  angel  in  the  clouds  appears  to  give  her,  and  has  a 
crucifix  in  her  left.  Latin  infcription,  lydwina  virgo— angelo 
ACCEPTO.  Flemifi, — Lydivina — xlvii.  laren. 

31.  St  Gan  gulp  h. 

He  IS  in  armour  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  is  looking  towards 
the  left.  His  right  hand  refts  on  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  from  the  point 
of  which  on  the  ground  rifes  a  fpring  of  water.  His  fhield  is  on  his  left 
arm.  Latin  infcription,  gangulphus — ii.  may.  Flemifi, — Gangul- 
plins  Ridder — den  2  May. 

32.  St  Adelhert. 

He  is  in  his  robes,  bareheaded,  holding  a  book  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  left  is  placed  on  the  leaves.  In  the  foreground  on  the  right  is  a 
crown  and  a  feeptre.  Latin  infcription,  adelbertvs — xxv.  ivnii. 
Flemifi, — Adelhert — den  25  Junij. 

33.  St  Engelmund. 

He  holds  a  book  in  his  right  hand,  and  appears  to  be  ftriking  the 
ground  with  his  Half,  fo  as  to  produce  a  fountain.  Latin  infcription, 
ENGELMUNDUS  — XXI.  lUNii.  Flemifi, —  Engelmond,  21  lunij. 

34.  St  IVerenfrid. 

He  is  in  his  robes,  bareheaded,  holding  a  book  in  his  right  hand, 
and  an  ark  in  his  left.  Latin  infcription,  werenfridus — xiv.  augusti. 
Flemifi, — IVerenfridus  een — 14  Augusti. 

35.  Monument  of  St  Marius. 

The  faint  is  lying  on  the  monument  with  his  head  towards  the  left. 
Above  him,  in  the  centre,  is  Chrifi;  furrounded  by  heads  of  Cherubim  in 
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a  glory.  A  curtain  extends  acrofs  the  upper  part  of’  the  print,  and  it  is 
held  up  by  angels.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  inonuinent  is  a  (kull,  on 
each  fide  of  which  are  kneeling  children,  two  of  whom  hold  up  a  ferpent, 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  the  emblem  of  eternity.  On  the  monument,  at 
bottom  in  the  centre,  fortiter  sed  svaviter.  In  the  margin  beneath, 
eight  Dutch  lines  in  two  columns, — Hier  jlnimert  mart  us  —  Kercke 
waeckte.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  H.  20,  W.  13^  ;  Sub.,  H. 

i7t,W.  i2|. 

I.  In  the  centre,  at  bottom.  Corn.  Cifcher  fecit,  and  on  the  right 
J.  F.  Vondel. 

II.  As  defcribed,  the  names  effaced. 

36.  The  La/i  Judgment,  after  Ruhens. 

A  grand  fubjebf,  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  figures.  In  the  centre, 
near  the  top,  the  Saviour  is  feated  in  glory,  his  right  hand  raifed  as  if 
pronouncing  judgment.  On  his  right  are  St  John  the  Baptiff,  the 
Virgin,  and  St  Peter ;  on  his  left  the  apoflles  and  other  faints.  Above 
him  are  the  Almighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  lower 
down,  towards  the  right,  St  Michael,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right 
hand,  is  driving  the  condemned,  who  are  feized  by  demons,  towards  the 
mouth  of  hell.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  are  fome  figures  rifing 
from  their  graves,  and  above  them  feveral  other  figures,  among  which 
may  be  remarked  three  naked  women.  This  print  is  engraved  on  two 
plates.  In  the  margin  beneath,  in  two  lines,  omnes  enim — sive  malvm, 
2  Cor.  5  ;  under  this,  in  the  centre.  Cum  privilegio ;  on  the  left,  P.  Paul 
Ruhens  pinxit.  Corn.  V[fcher  Jculp.  ',  and  on  the  right,  Petr.  Soutman 
excud.  H.  26|,  W.  19I;  Sub.,  H.  24^,  W.  185. 

I.  Before  the  addrefs  of  Soutman. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

III.  F.  de  IVit  et  Petr.  Soutman  excud. 

IV.  The  addrefl'es  effaced. 

SECOND  CLylSS. 

HISTORICAL  SUBJECTS. 

37.  Achilles  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  after  Ruhens. 

Achilles  is  flanding,  dreffed  as  a  female,  in  the  centre,  but  direHed 
towards  the  right,  holding  a  fword  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  fheath  in  the 
other.  In  the  foreground,  towards  the  right,  are  two  women  kneeling 
and  examining  jewels  and  trinkets ;  behind  them  are  five  females  ftand- 
mg,  and  among  them  is  the  head  of  a  negro.  On  the  left  ftand  Ulyfles 
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and  his  companion.  In  the  margin  beneath,  in  the  centre,  are  fix  Latin 
lines  in  three  columns, — Ecce  piiellares — ad  arnia  maim-,  on  the  left,  P.  P. 
Rubens  pinxit,  Corn.  Fijfcher  fculp. ;  and  on  the  right,  Petr.  Soutman 
excud.  Cum  privilegio.  H,  2if,  W.  17I;  Snb.,  H.  21,  W.  lyf. 

38.  jEneas  carrying  his  father. 

^neas  is  towards  the  right  of  the  print,  running  towards  that  fide ; 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  right  leg  of  Anchifes,  who  fits  on  his  foil’s 
fiioulders ;  and  with  his  right  the  left  arm  of  the  little  Afcanius,  who, 
near  the  centre  of  the  print,  has  his  right  hand  on  his  head.  Creufa  is 
behind  them  looking  upwards,  and  extending  her  right  arm;  at  bottom, 
on  the  right,  are  fragments  of  ruined  columns,  and  on  a  done  B.  B.  (the 
letters  interlaced),  f,  being  the  monogram  of  Breemberg.  Towards  the 
background  on  the  left  feveral  figures  are  running  towards  the  front,  and 
beyond  them  ftands  a  horfe.  The  city  of  Troy  burning  with  flames 
proceeding  from  a  round  tower  in  the  centre.  At  bottom,  towards  the 
left,  C.  Piffclier  f.  W.  4I,  H.  3I ;  Sub.,  W.  4I,  H.  3^.  This  fubjeft 
will  be  found  introdueed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  portrait  of 
Vondel,  No.  119  ;  the  print  is  on  the  title  to  his  Ondergang  van  Troje, 
Amfterdam,  1655. 


39.  Sophonifa. 

She  is  reprefented  at  half  length,  her  head  inclined  to  the  left,  but 
looking  towards  the  right.  She  holds  a  vafe  in  her  left  hand,  and  places 
the  other  near  the  top  of  it.  A  curtain  is  above  her  on  the  right,  and  a 
pillar  with  a  portion  of  an  arch  is  in  the  background  on  the  left.  The 
vafe  and  the  print  generally  are  unfiniflied,  and  it  has  no  name  of  painter 
or  engraver.  II.  3I,  W.  2|.  This  print,  if  not  unique,  is,  at  any  rate, 
exceflively  rare.  The  only  impreflion  I  have  ever  feen  is  in  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Albert’s  coHedlion  at  Vienna,  but  it  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  de  M.  Hazard,  No.  2767  : — 

“  Un  petit  morceau,  une  reine  a  mi-corps,  vue  de  face  et  regardant  a 
droite,  ayant  le  corps  tourne  a  gauche  vers  ou  elle  tient  de  deux  mains 
une  vafe  ;  les  doigts  de  la  main  droite  et  le  vafe  ne  font  que  traces  a  la 
pointe  feche,  mais  le  refte  du  fujet  eft  termine.  H.  3p.  4I.  L.  2p.  7I. 
Cela  me  parait  abfolument  de  C.  VifTcher.” 

40.  Charles  Gujlavus,  King  of  Siveden,  and  his  Queen,  in  their 
nuptial  apartment. 

A  fubjedl  compofed  of  a  large  number  of  figures.  In  the  centre,  in 
the  background,  the  King  is  ftanding  under  a  canopy,  looking  towards 
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the  Queen,  who  is  approaching  him  from  the  right.  Before  the  King  is 
an  old  man,  hooping  and  reading  a  paper  by  the  light  of  a  flambeau  held 
by  a  boy  handing  near  him.  Several  eourtiers  are  handing  on  the  left, 
and  many  ladies  on  the  right ;  above  the  latter  float  feveral  angels  hold¬ 
ing  fhields,  &c.  In  the  margin,  beneath,  a  Latin  infcription  in  four  lines, 
SeremfjimiLS  ac — Oldenh.  et  Delrnenh.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver. 
W.  lyf,  H.  T3I;  Sub.,  W.  lyi  H.  12. 

•  I.  Before  any  letters,  probably  unique,  the  only  one  I  have  feen 
being  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

41.  Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden. 

A  fubje6f  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  figures.  The  King  is  fitting 
on  the  left,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  under  a  canopy.  The  Queen  is 
fitting  in  a  large  chair  near  the  centre,  and  the  crown  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  her  head  by  an  old  bald-headed  man.  On  the  right  are  feveral 
men  holding  a  eanopy,  fceptres,  torches.  See. ;  above,  on  the  fame  fide, 
is  a  number  of  ladies  in  a  gallery.  On  the  left  is  a  large  greyhound. 
Beyond  him  men  and  boys  holding  torches,  &c.;  and  above  them  a  gallery 
filled  with  gentlemen.  In  the  margin,  beneath,  a  Latin  infcription  in 
four  lines, — Serenifimus  ac — Oldenburg  et  Delmenhorf ;  on  the  left, 
Georgius  oven  I.fic  ipfuni  Coronationis  aSium  preejem  adumhravit ;  and 
on  the  right.  Corn,  de  Fifcher  Fecit  aquaforti.  W.  27I,  H.  18;  Sub., 
W.  26|,  H.  i6t. 

I.  Before  any  letters,  extremely  rare. 

II.  As  defcribed  ;  in  the  lah  line  the  word  Nata  is  followed  by 
Slefvici. 

III.  Before  the  word  Nata  is  entered  Jteniq;  and  after  it  Dux ;  the 
word  Clivice  is  corrected  to  device. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

SUBJECTS  AFTER  VISSCHER’s  OWN  DESIGNS. 

42.  The  Pancake  Woman. 

This  fubjeft  reprefents  the  interior  of  a  kitchen  with  a  chimney  pro¬ 
jecting  on  the  left.  In  the  centre  fits  an  old  woman  in  an  arm-chair, 
holding  a  knife  in  her  right  hand.  She  turns  her  head  towards  the 
right,  apparently  lihening  to  a  man,  who,  with  a  flouched  hat  on  his  head 
and  a  long  glafs  in  his  left  hand,  is  feen  through  the  opened  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  door  in  the  background  on  that  fide,  the  lower  part  being  clofed, 
fo  that  little  more  than  his  head  and  hioulders  can  be  perceived.  Near 
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the  old  woman,  on  the  left,  fits  an  old  man  bareheaded,  with  large  beard, 
lighting  his  pipe  from  a  piece  of  coal  which  he  holds  in  a  pair  of  tongs 
in  his  left  hand.  Behind  him  ffands  a  girl  with  her  face  in  profile, 
looking  towards  the  right,  and  holding  np  her  left  hand.  Clofe  to  the 
old  woman,  on  the  right,  fits  a  little  boy  with  fmiling  face,  in  a  fur  cap, 
and  holding  a  pancake  on  his  lap  with  both  hands.  Near  the  margin, 
on  the  right,  is  a  portion  of  a  table  on  which  is  a  cat  mewing,  her  head 
and  fore  paws  only  are  feen ;  a  fpinnmg-wheel,  nearly  covered  with  a 
cloth,  &:c.,  and  on  the  ground  a  large  jug,  pan,  broom,  &c.  On  the  left 
is  a  fire  of  fficks,  over  which  is  a  frying-pan.  In  the  print,  near  the  mar¬ 
gin  beneath,  among  the  fliadows,  is  Corn.  Vif  cher  Inv.  et  fcidp.  H. 
lyf,  VV.  13!  ;  Sub.,  H.  i6f,  W.  13!.  This  print  is  one  of  Viflcher’s 
beff  works,  and  fine  impreffions,  before  the  addrefs,  are  very  rare. 

I.  As  defcribed  ;  before  the  handkerchief  of  the  old  woman  and  the 
hair  of  the  old  man  were  covered  with  crofs-ffrokes. 

II.  With  thefe  crofs-ftrokes  added,  but  before  thofe  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  old  woman. 

III.  Crofs-ftrokes  Introduced  on  the  woman’s  left  hand. 

IV.  On  the  left,  within  the  print,  in  the  fame  line  with  that  of 

Vifl'cher, — Clemendt  de  longhe  exc. 

V.  The  name  of  de  longhe  effaced,  and  J.  Vf  cher  inferted. 

VI.  J.  Vif  cher  effaced,  and  N.  de  Vif  cher  exc.  inferted. 

VII.  The  addrefs  entirely  effaced,  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  covered 
with  diagonal  lines  proceeding  from  near  the  fticks,  and  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  to  the  margin.  C.  Vifleher’s  name  is  not  nearly 
fo  diftineftly  vifible  on  account  of  the  ftiadows  having  been 
ftrengthened.  In  this  ftate  the  plate  is  retouched  all  over,  and 
has  a  dilbgreeable  black  dfedf  inftcad  of  the  filvery  tone  of  tbc 
earlier  impreftiens. 

43.  The  Rat-killer. 

He  is  feen  at  three-quarters  length  in  the  centre  of  the  print,  holding 
out  his  right  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  which  is  a  fmall 
flat  cake.  His  left  arm  is  placed  upon  a  box,  fufpended  to  his  fide  by 
a  ftrap  which  paffbs  over  his  right  flioulder,  on  which  fide  his  cloak 
hangs  down;  a  rat  is  on  it  towards  the  top.  The  Rat-killer  wears  a 
conical  fur  cap,  mouftaches  and  beard,  and  has  a  large  purfe  and  a  knife 
fufpended  to  his  girdle  on  his  right  fide.  At  bottom,  on  the  left,  is  the 
head  of  a  dog.  On  the  right  a  boy,  a  profile  figure,  flightly  bending 
forward,  and  holding,  with  both  hands,  a  long  pole,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a  round  cage  in  which  is  a  rat,  a  fecond  one  outfidc  of  the  cage  at 
the  top,  and  three  others  hanging  dead  from  it,  looks  up  towards  the 
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man  and  appears  to  be  I’peaking  to  him.  The  background  confifts  of  a 
wall  extending  from  the  right  acrofs  three-fourths  of  the  print,  and  on 
the  left  are  fome  trees,  &c.  On  a  paper  faftened  to  the  wall,  at  top,  on 
the  right,  (lightly  etched,  is  C.  Vlfcher  Inv.  et  Jcidp.  A°.  1655. 

W.  12^;  Sub.,  H.  14I,  W.  I2|.  This  beautiful  print  is  alfo  one  of 
Vifl'cher’s  belt  works,  and  fine  imprelfions  in  the  firft  and  fecond  dates 
are  extremely  rare. 

I.  As  defcribed,  no  infcription  in  the  margin  beneath. 

II.  More  work  on  the  right  cheek  of  the  man,  and  exc.  under  Inv. 
on  the  paper  at  top. 

III.  I  n  the  margin  beneath,  a  Latin  infcription  in  one  line, — Fele 
fugas  mures  ! — felefque  fugaho ;  and  under  this,  on  the  right, 

Clemendt  de  Jonghe  excudit ;  the  flight  indication  of  the  arms 
on  the  paper,  at  top,  entirely  effaced. 

IV.  De  Jonghe’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  inffead  F.  de  IVit  excudit. 

V.  De  Wit’s  addrefs  effaced. 

44.  The  Bohemian  IVoman. 

She  is  fitting,  feen  to  the  knees,  on  the  right,  her  face  in  profile  and 
turned  towards  the  left.  She  is  fuckling  a  baby,  which  ffie  holds  up  to 
her  right  breaft  with  her  left  hand  to  its  feet,  and  her  right  is  on  its 
back.  A  long  lock  of  twifted  hair  falls  over  her  left  ffioulder,  behind 
which  is  a  crying  child,  the  head,  left  ffioulder,  and  hand  of  which  only 
are  feen.  Towards  the  left,  heyond  the  woman,  ftands  another  child, 
holding  a  pot  in  its  right  hand  and  a  fpoon  in  the  other.  At  the  margin 
on  the  left  is  a  dog,  and  beyond,  a  woman,  and  a  man  with  a  gun  over 
his  right  ffioulder  follow'ed  by  a  child.  Thefe  are  little  more  than  half- 
length  figures,  the  remainder  of  their  perfons  being  concealed  by  a  hill 
between  them  and  the  fpeftator.  In  the  background  on  the  left  are 
mountains,  trees,  &c.,  and  on  the  right  trees  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
print.  Within  the  print,  at  top  tow^ards  the  right,  C.  de  Fiff'cher  Jecit, 
and  at  bottom  on  the  fame  fide,  Clemendt  de  longhe  exc.  In  the  mar¬ 
gin  beneath  in  one  line, — Spondeo  divitiis  pauper,  fortemque  henignam 
infelix  credis  ?  fi  tu  te  decipis  ipfe,  nil  mihi  fuccenfe,  tihi  tii  nam  verha 
dedift.  H.  14I,  W.  i2|;  Sub.,  H.  14I,  W.  i2f. 

I.  Entirely  unfinifhed,  the  head  of  the  child  which  the  woman 
holds  and  the  neck  of  the  other  which  ffie  carries  on  her 
back  are  quite  white,  as  are  the  pot  and  fpoon  held  by  the 
child  near  her  knees.  The  clothes  and  the  landfcape  are 
etched  only,  the  ffeffi  engraved  without  any  previous  etching. 
This  unique  impreflion  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris. 

II.  Finifhed,  but  before  any  letters. 
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III.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  right,  C.  de  Vi fcher  fecit,  but 

no  other  infeription. 

IV.  As  defcribed. 

V.  Retouched  :  de  Jonghe’s  addrel's  effaced.  In  the  earlier  im- 
prellions  of  this  Hate  the  letters  exc.  are  Hill  vifible. 

45.  The  Moufe-trnp. 

Half-length  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl.  The  former  is  Handing  on 
the  left  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  his  left  hand.  The  latter  is  on  the 
right,  and  holds  with  both  hands  a  cage,  in  which  is  a  moufe.  On  a 
white  fpace,  within  the  print,  at  top  on  the  right, — Cornelius  Vifcher  Sch. 
W.  71,  H.  5I;  Sub.,  VV.  71,  H.5f. 

I.  Before  the  name,  much  lefs  worked,  and  before  Hrong  crofs- 
liues  under  the  chin  of  the  boy. 

II.  Alfo  before  the  name,  but  re-touched  and  Hrong  crofs-lines  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  chin  of  the  boy. 

III.  As  defcribed. 


46.  A  Cat  Sleeping. 

She  is  fitting  fleeping  with  her  head  towards  the  right,  in  the  corner 
on  which  fide  are  fome  fmall  plants.  Behind  her  on  the  left  is  a  moufe, 
and  a  fmall  arched  barred  window  beyond.  Near  the  bottom  corner  on 
the  left  is  a  Hone,  on  which  is  Corn.  Vifcher  fecit.  In  the  margin  be¬ 
neath,  in  the  centre, W.  7|,H.5f  ;  Sub.,W.  7|,H.5f. 

I.  Before  the  addrefs. 

II.  As  defcribed;  the  later  impreflions  are  retouched. 

47.  A  Cat  Sleeping.  (Smaller.) 

She  is  fitting  fleeping  on  a  napkin  with  her  head  toward  the  left. 
The  background  is  compofed  merely  of  lines.  W.  4I,  H.  3I  ;  Sub., 
W.  4I,  H.  3|.  This  little  print  is  extremely  rare,  and  probably  not  more 
than  five  impreffions  of  it  exiH.  One  in  the  Bibliotheque,  and  a  fecond 
in  the  Standifli  ColleHion,  Paris;  a  third  in  the  Mufeum  at  AmHer- 
dam;  a  fourth  in  the  Archduke  Albert’s  ColleHion,  Vienna;  and  the 
fifth  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  This  latter  was  purchafed  at  the  fale  of 
Baron  VerHolk’s  Colledfion  in  1851,  for  180  florins.  It  was  formerly 
in  M.  Revil’s  Colle£fion,  to  the  catalogue  of  which,  publiHied  in  1831, 
a  lithographed  copy,  by  no  means  deceptive,  is  prefixed  :  in  that  catalogue 
it  is  valued  at  1200  francs. 

48.  A  Funeral  Procejfon. 

The  funeral  procefHon  of  a  king,  whofe  body  is  borne  on  men’s 
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flioulders  out  of  a  gateway  on  the  left  towards  the  right,  a  conipofition 
of  many  figures,  among  which  may  be  remarked  the  back  figure  of  a 
woman  fitting  on  the  left,  and  a  drummer  walking  on  the  fame  fide. 
No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  4I,  H.  3! . 

In  the  imprefhon  in  the  Amfterdam  Mufeum  there  is  no  engraved 
name,  but  on  a  ftone  under  the  feat  on  which  the  woman  is  fitting, 
written  in  ink,  is  C.  de  C[[fche.r  fee. 

49.  Three  Dogs. 

One  of  them  is  handing  acrofs  the  print  with  its  head  to  the  right. 
The  other  two  are  behind  him,  faftened  together ;  one  with  its  head 
direfted  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  No  name  of  painter  or  en¬ 
graver.  H.  51  ?  W.  3f  ?  The  only  impreffion  of  this  print  I  have  met 
with  was  in  Baron  Verftolk’s  Colledfion,  and  is  now  in  the  Britifli  Mu¬ 
feum.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  accurate  meafurement,  as  the  print  has 
evidently  been  v^ery  much  cut  into. 

50.  Tablet  in  the  Exchange  at  Awferdam. 

A  monumental  tablet.  At  the  top  is  a  cock,  under  which  is 
Mercury  holding  his  Caduceus  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  purfe  in  the  other. 
The  fides  are  compofed  of  parchments,  books,  See.  At  bottom  is  a  River- 
god  holding  an  oar  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  On  the  tablet 
is  a  Dutch  infeription  in  forty-feven  lines, — Aen  de  Beurs — Buers 
Knecht.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  H.  14.^,  W.  8| ;  Sub., 
H.  14,  W.  8|.  Defcribed  from  the  only  impreffion  I  have  feen,  form¬ 
erly  in  Baron  Verftolk’s  Colledfion. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

SUBJECTS  AFTER  ITALIAN  MASTERS. 

51.  Head  of  a  Female,  after  Parmigianino. 

Bull  of  a  young  female,  full  face,  but  her  head  flightly  inclined  to¬ 
wards  the  right.  She  has  long  hair,  which  flows  down  on  each  fide  over 
her  bofom,  and  flie  wears  a  richly-decorated  antique  ftomacher  with 
emblematical  figures  upon  it.  Drapery,  which  fhe  appears  to  hold  with 
her  right  hand  in  front,  falls  over  her  flioulders.  Arched  at  top,  but  the 
angles  are  filled  with  engraving  up  to  the  margin.  After  Parmigianino, 
from  the  Cabinet  de  Reynfl,  but  the  pifture  is  now  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  H.  15^,  W.  lof  ;  Sub.,  H. 
i4f,  W.  lof. 

I.  As  defcribed. 
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II.  In  the  margin  beneath,  immediately  under  the  engraving,  on 
the  left.  Corn.  ViJJcher  fculp. 

III.  The  name  of  Vifileher  effaced,  and  in  the  right  corner  at  bottom, 
G.  Falk  ex. 

52.  The  Antiquary,  after  Coreggio. 

He  is  fitting  in  the  centre,  full  face,  holding  out  his  left  hand,  in 
which  is  a  fmall  model  of  a  female  figure.  He  wears  a  fur  cloak,  and  his 
right  hand  is  placed  flat  on  the  fur  in  front  of  him,  apparently  holding  a 
fmall  crucifix  fufpended  from  his  neck  by  a  double  chain.  He  has 
mouflaches,  a  dark  beard,  his  head  is  bare,  and  (lightly  Inclined  towards 
the  right.  His  left  arm  leans  upon  a  table,  which  reaches  quite  to  the 
left  of  the  print;  on  it  are  a  book  and  fix  medals,  and  in  front  of  it  the 
head  of  a  male  buft,  and  a  portion  of  a  female  ftatue.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  on  the  left  are  fmall  ftatues  of  Venus  and  Hercules,  and  a  colofl'al 
one  of  the  latter,  but  without  the  head  and  right  arm.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  on  the  right  is  a  ftatue  of  a  naked  man  carrying  a  load.  No 
name  of  painter  or  engraver,  but  after  a  pidfure  by  Coreggio,  from  the 
Cabinet  de  Reynfi:,  but  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  W.  15I,  H. 
I2| ;  Sub.,  W.  15,  H.  I2f. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

H.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  \eh,  Antonio  Corregio  pinxit 
in  the  centre.  Corn.  Vi[feher  fecit;  and  on  the  right,  y/. 
Blooteling  excud. 

HI.  The  infcriptions  effaced. 


(To  he  continued.) 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS, 


THEIR  PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORATION. 


By  J.  C.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


PART  I. 

Pictures  need  almoft  as  much  care  as  children,  and  yet  they  are  often 
lefs  cared  for  than  the  chairs,  tables,  and  carpets  of  the  room  in  which 
they  hang.  This  aflertion  will,  doubtlefs,  ftartle  and  fcandalize  not  a  few 
poffeflbrs  of  works  of  art ;  it  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  mere  figure  of 
fpeech,  it  is  fcarcely  even  an  exaggeration. 

Pidlures  may  fitly  be  faid  to  have  a  life  of  their  own,  A  canvas  of 
Raphael  or  Leonardo  is  not  mere  dead  matter,  to  be  treated  without 
reproach,  negligently  and  brutally  even,  if  fuch  be  the  whim  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  poffelfor.  Every  great  work  abforbed,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the 
mental  life  of  its  producer.  The  great  artift  of  former  times  dill  lives  in 
his  works,  and  he  dies  only  when  they  die;  he  is  murdered  by  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  culpable  indifference  of  their  living  guardians. 

But  the  neglcft  of  fine  works  of  art  is  not  only  a  cruel  ftigma  on  the 
paft,  it  is  an  offence  againft  the  living,  and  a  fraud  upon  pofterity.  What 
would  be  faid  of  him  who,  not  being  a  barbarian,  a  burner  of  Alexan¬ 
drian  libraries,  but  a  civilized  modern,  fupprefled  or  mutilated,  no  matter 
how,  a  great  literary  work.  Suppofe,  for  inflance,  it  were  in  the  power 
of  any  one  man  to  diminifh  and  corrupt  and  obfufeate  Shakefpeare,— the 
thing  is,  happily,  impoflible, — and  yet  Raphael  and  Titian,  Rubens  and 
Reynolds,  are  daily,  hourly,  and  habitually  being  thus  diminiflied  and 
depreciated  !  Pidlures,  alas !  like  human  beings,  wane  and  die,  and  with 
them  wanes  and  dies  the  well-earned  reputation  of  their  authors ;  but 
with  knowledge  and  love  their  exiftence  might  be  prolonged  almoft  ad 
biJhiitiDu,  and  for  this  a  little  daily  care  and  thought  only  is  requifite. 
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It  will  then  be  a  labour  both  of  love  and  ufefulnefs  to  treat  of  the 
care  of  pidlures  and  drawings.  A  word  in  feafon  might  often  refcue  a 
noble  work  of  art  from  aftual  deftruftion,  juft  as  ignorant^  carelefs  coun- 
fel  might  confign  entire  galleries  to  inevitable  ruin. 

In  reality^  piftures  begin  to  deteriorate  from  the  very  moment  of  their 
completion ;  the  innate  and  external  caufes  of  decay  begin  to  operate 
as  foon  as  they  leave  the  artift’s  eafel,  and  they  can  never  again  be  fo  per- 
feft  as  at  the  moment  when  they  received  his  fmifliing  touches.  Hence 
the  ilupid  idea  that  pibfures  gain  in  quality  by  age,  like  fiddles  and  wine, 
may  be  at  once  difiniffed  to  the  limbo  of  all  abfurdities. 

The  end  of  the  careful  confervation  of  pictures,  therefore,  fliould  be  to 
keep  them,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  when 
on  the  artift^s  eafel  j  in  a  word,  to  obviate  and  guard  againfl  change ;  and 
the  aim  of  the  judicious  reftorer  fliould  be  to  bring  them  back  again,  when 
altered  and  deteriorated,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  their  priftine  condition. 

It  is  fmgularly  unlucky,  however,  that  the  very  efforts  to  attain  thefe 
defiderata  fliould  too  often  have  had  the  very  oppofite  refult,  for  it  is  hard 
to  fay  whether  pibfures  have  fuffered  more  from  paflive  negled  or  from 
acTive,  ill-dire£ted  zeal  for  their  confervation.  We  fliall  difeufs  both 
thefe  caufes  of  deterioration,  thefe  fins  of  omiffion  and  eommiflion. 

The  maladies  of  pidfures,  whether  arifmg  from  their  original  bad  eon- 
flitutions,  or  from  ill  ufage,  are  various  and  complicated,  like  thofe  of 
human  beings ;  there  can  therefore  be  no  eommon  or  uniform  method  of 
treatment ;  generally  fpeaking,  on  the  contrary,  every  cafe  muff  be  treated 
more  or  lefs  on  its  own  merits.  Certain  generic  caufes  of  decay,  however, 
can  be  fpecified  and  deferibed. 

To  begin,  then,  with  eafel-pibfures,  painted  in  oil  or  diflemper.  Such 
works  arc  generally  executed  either  on  wooden  panels,  or  on  canvas 
firained  tightly  over  wooden  ftretching-frames.  We  fliall  take  the  for¬ 
mer  clafs  firfl  as  of  the  earlieft  method. 

The  Italians  adhered  to  the  ufe  of  wooden  panels  longer  and  with 
greater  conffancy  than  the  Flemings.  Down  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
1 6th  century,  pidfures  of  all  dimenfions  were  almofi  invariably  painted  on 
panel ;  there  were,  however,  differences  of  praiSfice  in  the  feveral  Italian 
fchools.  The  ufe  of  eanvas  firfl  became  frequent  with  the  Venetian 
and  Lombard  artifls  in  the  latter  years  of  the  15th  century ;  Giovanni, 
and  Gentile  Bellini,  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  employed  canvafes  for  their 
decorative  piblures  of  great  fize,  but  the  ordinary  eafel-pidlures  of  thofe 
artifls  were  flill  ufually  painted  on  panel ;  but  with  the  new  fchool  of 
the  cinque-cento  in  Venice,  with  Giorgione,  Titian,  Paul  Veroneie, 
Tintoretto,  and  their  fucceffors  ever  afterwards,  canvas  became  almofi 
the  only  vehicle. 
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la  the  Florentine  Ichool,  on  the  contrary;  there  is  I'carcely  an  inliance 
of  any  pi6ture  of  the  qnattro-cento  period  painted  other  than  on  panel, 
and  this  vehicle  continued  in  favour  down  to  the  end,  paintings  on  can¬ 
vas,  except  in  works  of  very  large  dimenfions,  continuing  always  to  be 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  In  the  Flemifli  and  Dutch  fchools, 
until  the  period  of  Rubens,  or  his  immediate  predeceflbrs  of  the  Antwerp 
fchool,  pidlures,  as  a  rule,  were  of  fmaller  dimenfions  than  thofe  of  the 
Italian  m afters,  and  were  almoft  invariably  on  panel;  but  in  the  17th 
century,  in  thefe  fchools,  canvas  almoft  completely  fuperfeded  panel  for 
works  of  large  fize ;  whilft  fmall  eafel-pidlures  were  indifferently  executed 
on  either  vehicle. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  the  woods  commonly  employed  for  panels  were 
poplar  and  fir,  ordeal.  In  the  Florentine  and  fouthern  diftridfs,  poplar, 
fig,  cheftnut,  and  walnut.  In  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  oak 
was  almoft  exclufively  employed.  It  will  be  needlefs  to  deferibe,  with 
ftridlly  profeflional  minutenefs,  the  various  technical  procefies  which  it 
will  now  be  neceffary  to  difeufs.  This  would  require  a  volume,  and  amoft 
admirable  volume  is  in  exiftence,  in  which  this  fubjedf  is  incidentally 
illuftrated,  and  fliould  be  read  by  all  who  are  interefted  in  the  conferva- 
tion  of  pidlures.*  I  ftiall,  therefore,  treat  of  thefe  procefies  in  fuccindf 
and  in  general  terms.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  both  panels  and  can- 
vafes  were,  and  are  ftill,  commonly  prepared  for  being  painted  upon, 
primed,^’  as  it  is  technically  termed,  by  having  one  or  more  coats  of 
a  compofition  of  whiting,  or  plafter,  and  glue,  or  fize,  laid  over  them. 
This  compofition,  rubbed  down,  or  otherwife  reduced  to  an  even  fnrface, 
forms  the  fair  white  ground  on  which  the  outlines  of  the  compofition 
are  drawn,  and  the  pidlure  thereupon  painted  in  oil  or  water-colours 
(diftemper),  as  the  cafe  may  be.  Sooner  or  later,  the  picture  thus  exe¬ 
cuted  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  tranfparent  varnifti,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  luftre  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  and  to  protedf  the  furface  of  the 
painting  itfelf.  This  firft  coat  of  varnifti  often  incorporates,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  entire  cruft  or  fubftance  of  the  painting,  fometimes, 
even,  finking  in  and  permeating  it  down  to  the  panel  or  canvas;  it  is, 
therefore,  m  moft  cafes  impoflible  to  remove  it  without  injuring  the 
pidture  itfelf ;  but  as  this  firft  coat  generally  forms  an  effedfual  protedfion 
to  the  painted  film  beneath,  lubfequent  coats  of  varnifti  added  on  the 
top  of  it  may,  in  moft  cafes,  be  fuccelsfully  removed. 

It  is  very  rarely  the  cafe  that  an  ancient  pidture  comes  down  to  us  in 
its  virgin  ftate,  i.  e.  ftill  retaining  this  original  varniftied  furface;  in 


*  Eaftlake’s  Materials  for  a  Hiftory  of  Oil-painting.  London,  1847.  See 
efpecially,  note,  p.  415. 
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ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  inftances^  pi£fureSj  even^  which  are 
oftenfibly  in  good  condition^  have  been  varniflied  over  and  over  again^ 
cleaned  and  rc-cleaned_,  varniflied  and  re-varnifhed,  i.  e.  one  coat  removed 
and  a  frefh  one  put  on ;  fometimes  coat  after  coat  has  been  piled  one 
on  another^  eaeh  enelofing,  or  looking  up^  difeoloured  fdms  of  dirt 
and  adv^entitious  matter^  the  aeeumulations  of  long  feries  of  years, 
until  at  lab  the  original  painted  furfaee  becomes  fcareely  vifible  through 
the  muddy  cloud  which  endirouds  it.  Ancient  pihf ures  are  thus  in  infi¬ 
nitely  various  hates,  aceording  to  the  different  ufage  they  have  met  with. 
The  aftual  fubffanee  or  body  of  all,  however,  is  a  eomparatively  thin 
cruft,  overlaying  and  adhering,  with  greater  or  lefs  tenacity,  to  the  wood 
or  canvas  ground  beneath  it;  this  cruft  is  ufually  very  hard  and  brittle, 
the  more  fo  the  older  the  pi6fure. 

ury  and  deterioration  may  happen  then  to  each  of  the  three  ftrata, 
as  we  may  term  them,  of  a  picture,  but  damage  to  any  one  of  them,  it 
fhould  be  obferved,  feldom  fails  to  fpeedily  re-a6t  on  the  others.  For  more 
convenient  illuftration,  we  may  briefly  take  eaeh  part  feparately.  Firft 
the  panel  or  canvas ;  decay  and  alteration  here  is  a  ferious  matter,  and 
of  primary  or  fundamental  importance  :  feeondly,  the  priming  or  plafter 
ground  and  the  painted  film  upon  it,  decidedly  the  moft  ferious  of  all :  and, 
thirdly,  the  fuperadded  varnifties, — of  fomewhat  lefs  importanee,  being 
ineflential  to  the  work,  and,  as  has  been  already  indieated,  generally  re¬ 
movable. 

It  may  next  be  obferved  that  the  maladies  of  panel  and  canvas 
pictures  refpeftively  offer  many  diftiiift  and  fpecifie  charafterifties ;  we 
ftiall,  therefore,  at  prefent,  eonfine  ourfelves  to  the  former,  reverting  to 
works  on  eanvas  in  a  future  number.  Two  main  fources  of  mifchief, 
then,  prefent  themfelves  here,  namely,  the  conftant  and  irregular  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wood-fibre  from  heat  and  moifture,  in  other  words,  the 
expanfion  and  contra6fion  of  the  boards,  their  warping,^^  “wind- 
ing,^^  or  “  cockling,’^  fplitting,^^  “  opening  of  joints,^^  &c. ;  and  the 
damage  caufed  by  infe6fs,  the  eating  away  of  the  wood  by  “  the  worms  ” 
(in  reality  fmall  boring  beetles) ;  this  laft  is  by  far  the  moft  ferious  evil. 
All  thefe misfortunes,  however,  are  remediable;  and  in  faft,  fagaeity  and 
experienee  will  find  remedies  for  almoft  all  the  maladies  of  pictures  but 
one,  the  evil  hand  of  the  fpoiler,  which  fcours,  fcrubs  away,  and  defaces 
the  a£fual  painted  film,  the  mafteFs  work.  When  this  is  once  damaged, 
the  very  life  of  the  pifture  is  attacked,  and  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  a 
thing  of  the  paft. 

Panels  are  ufually  formed  of  two  or  more  boards  or  ftrips  of  wood, 
fometimes  tongued  and  rebated,  fometimes  merely  ftuck  together  with 
an  extremely  ftrong  and  durable  glue  or  cement,  ftrengthened  with 
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tranfvciTc  clamps,  or  without  them.  As  a  rule,  panels  of  Italian  origin, 
being  of  foft  wood,  are  thick  and  mallive,  whilrt  the  Flemifh  panels,  on 
the  contrary,  being  of  hard,  tough  oak,  are  more  frequently  light  and 
thin ;  generally  fpeaking,  the  latter  have  withftood  the  ravages  of 
time  better  than  the  former.  Their  defedfs  are  fplitting,  eracking, 
and  curving,  or  cockling,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  feldom 
ferioudy  attacked  by  infe£fs,  the  hard,  aftringent  oak  being  lefs  to 
the  tafte  of  thefe  dellroyers  than  the  foft,  fappy,  quickly-grown 
woods  of  the  South.  Italian  panels,  however,  fplit,  warp,  and  curl, 
as  badly,  or  worfe  than  the  oak  panels  of  the  Northern  fchools, 
whilft  it  is  as  rare  to  find  them  free  from  injury  by  infedfs  as  it 
is  to  find  the  latter  fuffering  from  this  caufe.  Nine  out  of  ten  old 
Italian  panels  are  either  literally  alive  with  infedl  fappers  and  miners, 
pufliing  their  galleries  in  all  direeSfions,  living  and  dying,  and  rear¬ 
ing  frefli  progeny  in  their  own  territory,  or  elfe  already  fo  honey¬ 
combed  and  exhaufted,  that  the  enemy  has  left  them  from  flieer  lack  of 
fuflenance;  it  is  a  faeft,  indeed,  that  great  numbers  of  Italian  panel 
pidfures,  which,  to  judge  from  the  painted  furface  only,  feem  to  be  in 
excellent  condition,  hang  together  mainly  from  the  fupport  afforded  by 
this  painted  cruft  itfelf^  the  wood  being  reduced  to  a  mere  frail  mafs  of 
dry  duft,  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  a  kind  of  cellular  tiffue,  as  unfubftantial 
as  coarfe  fponge  or  honey-comb. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  deftroyers  are  fimple  and  conftant  in  their 
appetites,  that  they  have  no  fancy  for  the  plafter  priming,  paint,  and 
varnifli  of  the  furface  cruft;  this  indeed  forms  the  great  barrier  of  their 
territory,  fo  that  they  do  not  often  penetrate  through  the  face  of  the 
pidlure, — perhaps  only  in  unufually  thinly-covered  places,  and  when 
hardly  prefled  to  find  a  frefh  field  and  richer  paftures.  There  are, 
fortunately,  however,  remedies  for  all  this.  When  panel  pictures,  in  this 
condition,  are  of  very  large  dimenfions,  the  remedy  is  to  remove  all  the 
rotten  wood  and  transfer  the  painted  fdm,  with  its  under  priming, 
or  ground,  to  canvas  ;  this,  however,  is  a  tedious,  difficult,  and  fomewhat 
dangerous  operation,  feldom  reforted  to,  and  only  when  there  are  fpe- 
cial  reafons,  which  render  inexpedient  the  method  afterwards  to  be  de- 
feribed.  The  manner  of  effecting  this  transfer,  which  on  firft  thought 
feems  fcarcely  poflible,  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  painted  furface  of  the 
panel  pidlure  to  be  operated  on  is  carefully  protefted  by  feveral  fuecefs- 
ive  layers,  or  ftieets  of  foft  paper,  palled  down  upon  it;  it  is  then  laid, 
with  its  face  downwards,  on  a  large  and  perfeilly  level  table.  The  rotten 
wood  at  the  back  is  next  planed  away,  until  a  mere  thin  film  only  is 
left,  adhering  to  the  ground  or  priming,  and  this  is  finally  feraped  away 
with  knives  or  other  inflruments,  with  the  utmofl  care,  fo  that  at  lafl 
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the  priming  and  painted  film  alone  remains,  adhering  to  the  layers  of 
paper,  by  its  outer  furface  in  contaft  with  the  table.  A  canvas  of  the 
required  fize  is  then  prepared,  and  pafted  down  on  to  this,  and  is  made 
to  adhere  to  it  very  firmly  by  means  of  prefifing  or  ironing.  When  the 
junftion  or  transfer  to  canvas  is  thus  effedled,  a  wooden  firetching- 
frame  is  prepared,  the  canvas  is  nailed  and  ftrained  tightly  upon  it,  and 
finally  the  whole  is  lifted  up  from  the  table,  and  the  layers  of  paper 
being  removed  from  the  furface,  which  they  had  protedled,  by  means 
of  a  fponge  and  water,  the  pldfure  fiaiids  difplayed  as  before,  prepared, 
as  it  were,  to  enter  on  a  frefli  leafe  of  life,  perhaps  with  a  founder  con- 
fiitution  than  at  firli. 

The  other  and  much  more  frequent  operation  is  termed  parquetting. 
This  method  is  fimpler,  fafer,  and  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  previous 
one,  and  is  applicable  to  all  but  pidlures  of  monumental  dimenfions. 
This  profcefs  is  nowhere  better  done  than  in  London,  and  we  have 
more  than  one  moff  fkilful  operator  in  this  branch.  Parquetting  is 
the  backing  and  re-enforcing  of  ancient  panels  by  the  adjuflment  of  a 
trellis-work  of  wooden  clamps  or  bars  to  their  reverfe  fides,  whereby 
curved  panels  are  reduced  again  to  a  level,  even  furface,  fiffures  and 
fevered  joints  brought  together,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  the  decayed 
fubffance  of  the  wood  ftrengthened  and  confolidated. 

Before  defcribing  this  method  in  detail,  a  few  words  fliould  be  faid  about 
the  method  of  framing  the  panels,  their  expanfion  and  contradfion,  and  the 
caufe  of  their  deformation.  It  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to  obferve  that  wood, 
not  only  the  greeneff  and  moft  unfeafoned,  but  alfo  the  oldeft,  dried,  rot- 
tenefl  board,  is  continually  expanding  and  contradling  with  every  change 
of  temperature,  moifture,  drynefs,  &c.  The  expanfion  and  contradlion 
of  framed  panels  takes  effedf,  however,  mainly  in  one  diredfion,  i.  e.  in 
that  of  the  width  of  the  boards.  They  do  not  fenfibly  move  in  the 
diredlion  of  their  length ;  pradfically,  therefore,  panel  pidfures  may  be 
faid  to  expand  and  contradt  only  in  one  diredtion.  If  the  conftant 
movement  of  the  wood  is  counteradfed  by  any  oppofing  force  the  refult 
is  inevitably  difaftrous,  for  there  is  no  preventing  it,  and  ignorant,  ill- 
judged  attempts  to  do  fo  are  the  caufe  of  half  the  misfortunes  of 
panel  pidfures.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  indicate  two  very  frequent  mil- 
takes  or  accidents  of  this  kind.  F'or  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe  a  panel 
pidlure  of  three  or  four  boards  in  width,  fitted  tightly  into  a  Itrong  and 
maffive  frame  ;  being  thus  wedged  in,  the  lateral  movement  of  the  panel 
cannot  take  place  in  its  natural  and  ordinary  manner,  but  expanfion  in 
fome  diredlion  or  other  is  a  phyfical  neceffity,  and  an  abnormal  refult 
'enfues.  The  expanfive  force  adling  on  each  of  the  planks  or  drips, 
meeting  with  rcfillance  on  each  fide,-  induces  the  only  refult  podible. 
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under  fuch  conditions,  each  board  aflumes  a  curved  or  convex  fhape 
on  its  furface,  and  the  original  level  faee  of  the  pidlure  is  perman¬ 
ently  deftroyed,  eaeh  board  being  Separated  from  its  adjoining  one 
by  an  angular  furrow.  Unfortunately  this  eonformation  onee  afllimed 
is  often  never  again  entirely  got  rid  ofj  and  a  worfe  evil  to  the  pidfure 
nideed  moft  frequently  enfues,  in  the  breaking  or  fplitting  of  the  joints 
of  the  panel.  Even  after  the  operation  of  parquetting  about  to  be  de- 
feribed,  when  the  panel  is  reduced  again  to  a  perfedlly  level  furface,  there 
is  often  an  unaccountable  tendency  in  the  boards  to  return  again, 
more  or  lefs  completely,  to  their  previous  fhape.  Secondly,  if,  as  is 
often  the  cafe,  one  or  more  tranfverfe  wooden  clamps  have  been 
glued,  or  otherwife  ffrongly  faftened  at  the  back  of  a  panel,  with  the  ex- 
pedfation  of  ftrengthening  it,  and  holding  the  boards  or  ffrips  per¬ 
manently  in  their  places,  refults  of  an  analogous  kind  are  pretty  fure 
to  enfue  ;  the  joints  and  frequently  alfo  the  boards  themfelves  fplit 
afunder,  and  the  entire  panel  twifts  about  and  curves  in  the  moft  ca¬ 
pricious  manner. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  (and  unfortunately  there  are  few  colledbions  of 
pidfures,  either  public  or  private,  which  will  not  fupply  us  with  inftances 
to  the  point)  a  panel  pidfure  of  moderate  dimenfions,  framed  together, 
fay  in  three  fcantlings  ;  it  is  ftrengthened  at  the  back  by  two  tranfverfe 
clamps,  added,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  after  the  pidture  was  painted, 
as  a  fuppofed  effedfual  remedy  for  a  filftire  ;  but  thefe  very  clamps 
have  aggravated  the  original  evil,  and  induced  others.  A  fifllire 
then  extends  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  pidture,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  flopped  up  and  mended,  and  has  juft  as  often  opened  again  ; 
a  wide  band  of  coarfe  re-painting,  added  at  different  times,  to  hide  the 
mifehief,  extends  half  an  inch  or  more  on  each  fide,  the  entire  panel, 
clamps  and  all,  has  expanded  and  twifted  in  the  moft  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner,  the  furface  being  quite  convex.  The  painted  cruft  is  cracked  and 
bliftcred  all  over,  covered  with  re-touches  and  reflorations  of  all  fhapes 
and  fizes,  of  widely  different  dates;  and  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
misfortunes,  the  panel  itfelf  is  a  mere  honey-eomb,  fwarming  with  in- 
fe6fs  hard  at  work.  It  may  be  this  unlucky  fpecimen  hangs  in  fome 
quiet  room,  a  familiar  every-day  prefenee,— unfufpeefted, — an  old  favour¬ 
ite,  believed  to  be  very  valuable,  and  thought  to  be  “  all  right.” 
There  is,  perhaps,  alfo  fomething  odd  and  unpleafant  about  the 
room  in  which  it  hangs.  The  death  watch”  ticks  away  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  nobody  can  tell  why  or  wherefore,  and  every  now  and 
then  afliaip  cracking  found,  half  as  loud  as  a  piftol-fliot,  ftartlcs  the  timid 
watcher  at  fome  ghoftly  and  particularly  uncomfortable  moment ;  the 
room  might  be  haunted,  there  is  fome  myftery,  fomething  deathly  and 
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unpleafant  going  on :  and  fo  there  is,  our  pi6lure  is  dying,  and  thefc  are 
its  groans  of  agony !  Will  no  one  refeue  Holbein,  Del  Sarto,  Botticelli, 
whoever  he  may  be,  from  certain  deftruHion  ?  At  laft  fome  knowing 
eye  detefts  the  evil  at  a  glance,  a  friendly  hand  comes  to  the  refeue,  the 
ghoft  is  laid,  and  the  piHure  faved,  for  in  this  cafe  the  mifehief  is 
hill  remediable.  “What  is  to  be  done  ?”  alks  the  now  anxious  owner. 
“Oh  the  pifture  muft  be  parquetted  immediately”  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  reply. 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  hundreds,  nay  thoufands,  of  capital 
pl£tures  in  this  country  in  fuch  condition,  going  on  from  bad  to  worfe, 
unfufpefted  and  uncared  for.  I  will  even  go  as  far  as  to  fay  that  there 
is  fcarcely  a  colleHion  of  any  note  without  one  or  more  fine  works  thus 
literally  writhing  in  the  throes  of  flow  diflolution.  The  doefor  is 
wanted  everywhere,  efpecially  in  thefe  mere  ordinary  furgical  cafes,  the 
cure  of  which  is  certain  and  complete,  juft  as  certain  as  negle£f  is  ulti¬ 
mate  deftruction. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  transferring  from 
wood  to  canvas  already  deferibed,  is  to  pafte  layers  of  foft  paper  over  the 
face  of  the  pidfure,  and  to  place  it,  with  its  furface  downwards,  on  a 
table,  as  before.  The  mifehief-working  clamps  are  carefully  removed,  and 
the  panel,  which  we  will  afftime  to  be  a  maflive  piece  of  old  Italian 
carpentry,  of  thick  poplar  boards,  is  reduced  in  thicknefs  by  vigoroufly 
lhaving  it  down,  planing  through  wood,  as  much  of  it  as  is  left,  beetles 
alive,  and  beetles  dead,  their  eggs,  larvae,  &c.,  and  loofe  duft,  which  form 
its  principal  fubftance.  The  panel  will  thus  be  reduced  to  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  thicknefs,  the  thinner  the  better  confiftently  with 
fafetv.  It  is  now  eaftly  brought  flat  and  level,  the  open  fiftlire  is  carefully 
brought  together  and  permanently  clofed  up,  the  curved  and  “  cockled’ 
furface  by  degrees  reduced  and  overcome,  and  the  pibfure  is  ready  foi 
parquetting.  The  panel  is  firft,  however,  judicioufly  ftrengthened  by  m- 
jeHing  it  with  a  compofition  of  ftrong  fize  or  glue,  and  fome  innocuous 
pigment,  which  fills  up  all  the  pores  and  cells  of  the  rotten  wood,  and 
oives  it  great  llrcngth  and  tonghnefs,  offering  an  additional  guarantee 
againft  the  ravages  of  infebfs,  and  diminifliing  its  tendency  to  expanfion 
and  contradlion. 

But  this  movement  muft  be  allowed  to  have  free  courfe;  and  here 
comes  into  play  an  ingenious  and  effcHual  contrivance  to  ftrengthen 
and  maintain  the  panel  in  its  improved  condition,  ftraight  and  even, 
with  a  fair  plane  furface,  and  yet  offer  no  impediment  to  the  lateral 
play  of  the  wood.  A  number  of  ftrips  of  mahogany,  fome  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  and  a  or  -2-  of  an  inch  thick  (according  to  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  panel),  and  of  the  exaft  length  of  the  fcantling. 
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are  prepared^  and  firmly  glued  down  at  regular  intervals,  the  length¬ 
ways  of  the  boards.  We  have  thus  a  feries  of  vertical  or  longitud¬ 
inal  clamps,  which,  although  thus  firmly  fixed  down  to  the  panel, 
offer  no  impediment  to  its  natural  movement,  which  is  in  the  oppo- 
fite  or  lateral  diredfion  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  alfo  to  clamp  or  crofs-band 
the  panel  at  right  angles  with  thefe  drips,  i.  e.  acrofs  the  boards ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  if  thefe  lateral  clamps  were  glued  down  like  the  others,  the 
original  evil  would  be  again  introduced  ;  they  are  therefore  not  faft- 
ened  down,  and  the  difficulty  is  got  over  thus;  a  number  of  thinner 
drips  of  mahogany,  their  length  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  width  of 
the  panel,  are  prepared,  thefe  are  half  an  inch  or  fo  only  in  thicknefs, 
and  two  or  three  inches  broad ;  they  are  laid  acrofs  at  regular  intervals, 
and  are  paffed  under  or  rather  through  the  vertical  clamps,  fitting  into 
grooves  or  mortices  cut  to  receive  them ;  and  thus  a  grating  or  trellis 
work  of  mahogany  is  formed  at  the  back  of  the  panel,  giving  it 
great  drength  and  durability.  Thefe  crofs-drips  are  fitted  in  tightly 
enough  to  afford  the  requifite  lateral  fupport  to  the  panel,  but  are  yet 
loofe  enough  to  interpofe  no  obdacle  to  the  regular  expanfion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  wood.  This,  then,  conditutes  the  procefs  of  parquetting. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  perfedf  remedy  for  the  difeafes  of  the  panel, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  pidfure  has  gained  a  new  and  much 
healthier  leafe  of  exidence.  In  a  future  paper  I  purpofe  purfuing  this 
fame  theme,  commencing  with  the  treatment  of  pidlures  painted  on 
canvas.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  a  matter  of  confcience  to  aroufe  public 
attention  to  the  condition  of  pidfures  in  ancient  galleries.  Pidfures 
which  belong  to  public  corporations  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  mod  evil  cafe. 
Scarcely  anywhere  in  Europe,  for  indance,  has  there  been  fuch  utter 
negledt,  fuch  adounding  barbarifm,  fuch  woful  cledrudlion  of  fine  works 
of  art,  as  in  the  very  centre  of  all  confervatifm  in  England,  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford !  One  colledfion  in  particular,  which  originally 
contained  fome  important  Italian  pidlures,  that  of  Chridchurch, 
is  in  a  date  which  is  fimply  adoniffiing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
word  has  been  done  at  Chridchurch,  and  that  thefe  pidfures  are  pad 
recovery.  I  may  afterwards  perhaps  revert  to  this  colledfion,  the  hidory 
of  the  treatment  of  which,  if  it  could  be  afcertained,  would  be  not  a 
little  indrudfive.  I  know  of  but  one  other  gallery  in  Europe  to  be 
named  in  competition  with  it,  namely,  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
There,  alas !  where  a  great  treafure  of  the  nobled  produddions  of 
human  genius  once  exided,  at  fome  time  or  other  mud  have  been  put 
in  pradfice,  finely  by  fome  frantic  horfe-doctor  or  dragoon,  a  fydem  of 
barbarous  dedrudfion,  which  will  ever  remain  an  adounding  monument 
of  imbecility.  Imbecility,  however,  is,  alas!  widely  fpread. 
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Apropos  of  Oxford,  a  hiftory  of  a  Holbein  occurs  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  wind  up  my  paper  with  it.  An  eminent  and  well-known 
pi£fure-reftorer,  amongft  a  holf  of  fimilar  reminifeences  often  quite 
as  burlefquely  piquant,  recounted  to  me  the  following  exploit  of  the 

late  Duke  of - .  Mr -  (the  piHure-reftorer)  was  fent  for  to  the 

Duke’s  country-feat  to  infpebl  the  pictures,  of  which  there  was  and  is 
an  important  colleftion.  His  Grace  was  kind  and  communicative,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  a  perambulation  through  the  gallery,  the  reftorer’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  arrefted  by  a  piHure,  which  had  evidently  once  been  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  by  Holbein.  I  fay  had  once  been,  for  it  was  in  Inch  an  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  plight,  that  the  very  oddity  of  its  appearance  alone  attrafted 

Mr - ’s  attention.  The  Duke  obferving  this,  faid,  “  Ah,  I  fee,  Mr - , 

you  arc  looking  at  that  Holbein;  well,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that,  for 

i  did  it  myfelf.”  Air - was  all  attention,  and  his  Grace  went  on 

to  recount  the  exploit  as  follows.  A  good  many  years  ago,”  faid  he, 
a  gentleman  was  here  on  a  vifit ;  he  was  a  learned  don  from  Oxford” 
(furely  of  Chriftchurch) ;  he  was  very  learned  alfo  in  pictures,  and  he 
undertook  to  advife  me  about  my  piHures  here.  Now  this  very  portrait 
(one  of  my  anceftors,  by  the  way)  was  then  v'^ery  black,  and  he  told  me 
that  nothing  was  eafier  than  to  clean  it.  His  method  certainly  feemed 
fimple  enough,  and  when  he  was  gone  I  determined  to  try  my  hand. 
He  had  told  me  to  take  butter,  and  lay  it  on  thick  all  over  the  pi(Sfure, 
and  then  to  take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  the  lawn,  and  leave  it  out  all 
night,  and  that  in  the  morning  I  fhould  find  that  I  could  wipe  off  the 
butter,  and  with  it  the  dirt  and  blacknefs  alfo,  and  that  the  pi6fure 
would  come  out  as  bright  and  clean  as  new  !  And,”  faid  his  Grace,  “  I 
followed  his  direftions,  put  on  the  butter  with  my  own  hands,  and  laid 
the  pl^Iure  on  the  lawn.  Next  morning  1  was  eager  to  fee  the  refult 
of  the  experiment,  but,  alas !  I  had  made  at  leaft  one  miftake,  as  the 
fequel  proved.  Unfortunately  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night,  the 
grafs  had  become  very  wet,  and  on  taking  up  the  pibfiure  I  found,  to  my 
furprife,  that  it  came  in  two  pieces.  You  fee,”  faid  the  Duke,  ^Hhe 
piHiire  is  painted  on  a  board  glued  together  in  the  middle.  Unluckily 
my  butter  wsisjhlt  butter ! !  the  dew  melted  the  fait  in  it,  and  the  briny 
fluid  got  into  the  pifture,  the  panel  came  in  two,  and,  to  my  grief,  when 
I  rubbed  the  butter  off,  it  was  as  you  fee,  not  much  cleaner,  and  full  of 
great  holes  and  blilfers;  in  fliort,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed.  The 
carpenter  glued  it  together  again  and  put  fome  wood  at  the  back.  I 
had  the  pibfure  put  into  the  fun  to  dry,  and  I  think,  if  I  recolleft  rightly, 

Mr - (the  carver  and  gilder  from  the  nearefi  market- town)  reftored 

it  fome  years  after,  and  it  has  been  varniflied  two  or  three  times  fince ! !” 
And  here  ends  the  doleful  hiftory  of  a  Holbein. 


DISCOVERIES  AMONGST  THE  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
ROYAL  COLLECTION  AT  WINDSOR. 

By  the  Editor. 

Having  commenced  the  re-arrangement  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Royal  Colleftion^  by  difmounting  thofe  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
which  were  executed  in  red  chalk  or  pierre  d’ltalie,  feveral  difclofed  on 
the  reverfe  other  drawings  of  confiderable  worth  ;  a  brief  notice  of  which 
may  poflefs  fome  interell  both  for  colledlors,  as  blowing  what  treafures 
may  be  hidden  by  injudicious  treatment,  and  for  ftudents  of  art,  thefe 
difeoveries  being  genuine  works  of  thofe  great  matters. 

Commencing  with  thofe  of  Michael  Angelo,  we  note  on  the  back 
of  the  ttudy  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  publittied  by  Chamberlaine,  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Chritt  and  St  John,  part  of  a  fine  ttatuefque 
draped  figure  finely  executed  in  red  chalk.  Although  the  upper  part  to 
the  Ihoulders  has  been  cut  off,  it  is  evident  that  the  head  was  covered 
with  a  veil,  and  the  raifed  right  hand  is  grafped  by  another  right  hand, 
the  arm  to  which  is  barely  indicated.  It  is  probably  a  ttudy  of  the 
Bride  from  one  of  the  numerous  bas-reliefs  at  Rome,  which  reprefented 
a  marriage  feene. 

There  are  in  this  Royal  Colledfion  three  out  of  the  four  drawings 
which  Vafari  deferibes  as  having  been  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  for 
his  friend  Tommafo  de  Cavalieri,  namely,  the  Tityus,  the  Fall  of  Phae¬ 
ton,  and  the  Baccanalia  de  Putti.^^  All  three  are  executed  in  his  mott 
finifhed  manner.  On  the  back  of  the  firtt  the  matter  has  traced  with 
a  few  bold  ttrokes  in  pierre  d’ltalie  the  outline  of  Tityus,  ttightly  alter¬ 
ing  the  pofition  of  the  legs,  fo  as  to  change  the  recumbent  figure  into 
one  ttanding,  or  rather  ttepping  down  from  a  fmall  elevation.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  appears  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  attitude 
thus  cafually  produced  for  at  leatt  one  ttudy  of  the  figure  of  Chritt  in 
the  Refurreftion, 

On  the  back  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton  is  a  grand  fketch  in  red  chalk  of 
a  female,  the  head  being  nearly  finittied,  in  his  largeft  ttyle;  the  butt 
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and  arms  {lightly  drawn.  There  is  nothing  on  the  baek  of  the  third  ot 
thefe  drawings. 

On  the  reverfe  of  an  academieal  ffudy  in  red  chalk  of  a  man  ifand- 
ing,  the  proportions  of  the  figure  of  which  are  noted,  is  another,  but 
more  flightly-executed  fludy,  of  probably  the  fame  figure. 

A  beautiful  drawing  in  pierre  d’ltalie  of  the  Virgin  careffing  the  In¬ 
fant  Chrift,  the  background  of  which  had  been  gilded  by  fome  former 
poflefibr,  fhows  on  the  back  fome  thirty  lines  of  his  poetry,  but  with 
many  re-writings  and  obliterations. 

Another  very  fine  drawing  of  the  Refurredlion,  reprefenting  the  Sa¬ 
viour  ftepping  out  of  the  tomb  in  the  midft  of  the  guard,  lome  of  whom 
are  harting  back  with  terror  whillf  others  are  ftill  wrapped  in  deep  deep, 
has  on  the  reverfe  three  bold  Ihidies  of  the  mufcle  for  the  raifed  arm  of 
the  figure  of  Chrift.  Some  former  pofl'eflbr,  diftreftingly  ignorant  of  the 
diftinbfion  between  the  ftyles  of  the  great  and  the  “  little  Michael 
Angelo,  has  written  here  “  D.  Giidio  Clouio” 

The  fame  eonnoifleur  has  likewife  written  on  the  back  of  the  ex- 
ceftively  beautiful  drawing  of  the  fubjebf  commonly  known  as  “  Les 
Tireurs  d’Arc/’  which  ftiows  in  every  part  the  ftrength  of  Michael 
Angelo,  “  D.  Giulio  Clouio  copia  di  Michiel  Angelo.”  There  does  exift 
in  this  colleblion  a  very  fine  copy  of  it  by  Bernardino  Cefari  of  Arpino. 

Three  of  RaphaePs  drawings  have  in  like  manner  fhown  other  draw¬ 
ings  on  the  reverfe.  One,  upon  which  were  fuperb  pen  fketches  in 
biftre  of  the  heads  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  for  the  Parnaflhs, 
{bowed  on  the  back,  when  difmounted,  a  fir{l;  fketch  in  fimilar  {lyle  of 
the  figure  of  Dante,  the  head  being  omitted  apparently  from  want  of  fpace 
on  the  paper.  \Ve  have  re-produced  thefe  two  drawings  in  photo¬ 
zincography,  partly  becaufe  of  the  great  intereft  attaching  to  this  hither¬ 
to  unknown  ftudy  for  the  Dante,  and  partly  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  propofed  (in  accordance  with  the  defign  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Conlbrt)  to  make  the  cholceft  drawings  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lebfion  acceftible  at  a  cheap  rate  to  {Indents  of  Art. 

Still  more  interefting,  perhaps,  is  the  difcovery  of  a  pen  drawing  for 
part  of  the  chafing  of  a  circular  ftfteld  or  difli,  on  the  back  of  the  im- 
fimiflied  drawing  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  engraved  by  Mare 
Antonio,  known  as  having  been  obtained  from  the  Bonfiglioli  colleblion 
at  Bologna.  It  reprefents  fports  and  combats  of  marine  deities,  like 
the  drawing  at  Drefden. 

And  on  the  back  of  an  academical  ftudy  m  pierre  d’ltalie  for  one 
of  the  foldiers  in  the  deliverance  of  St  Peter,  Raphael  fketched,  in  a 
carelefs  faftiion,  with  his  pen,  a  group  of  fome  nine  or  ten  long-horned 
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cattle  of  the  Campagna,  which  he  cafually  faw  ftretched  in  various 
ruminant  pofitions  in  their  paftures. 

Thefe  examples  will  fuffice  to  fliow  the  nature  and  value  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions  made  to  this  already  fplendid  colledlion  by  the  fimple  procefs  of 
expofing  to  view_both  fides  of  certain  drawings.  Other  kinds  of  dis¬ 
coveries  have  alfo  been  made^  of  which  the  following  are  interefting 
illuhrations. 

One  of  the  moft  valuable  Raphael  drawings  in  the  Royal  Collec¬ 
tion,  was  a  firft  ftudy  for  the  group  in  the  cartoon  of  the  Charge  to 
Peter.  It  was  noticeable  from  the  fa6f  that  the  models  were  reprefented 
in  their  every-day  attire,  and  becaufe  Chrift  was  reprefented  as  pointing 
to  heaven  with  his  right  hand.  On  a  recent  vifit  to  Windfor,  the  Baron 
de  Triqueti  pointed  out  that  all  the  work  in  the  fketch  was  left-handed, 
and  that  as  Raphael  was  not  ambidexter ,  it  muft  necefl'arily  be  an  oft'-track 
from  a  drawing  probably  loft.  Subfequent  inveftigation  has  ftiown  that 
the  fingle  figure  of  Chrift  in  the  Louvre  Colledfion  is  the  original,  it  being 
the  reverfe  of  the  Windfor  drawing,  and  correfponding  with  it  in  the 
moft  minute  particulars.  Being  very  much  torn  and  injured,  it  may 
probably  be  confidered  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  original. 

Photography  has  enabled  us  to  deteft  in  a  ftudy  for  the  Three 
Graces,  in  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  in  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Berlin, 
an  off-track  from  the  original  in  this  colledtion. 

A  very  different  intereft  is  awakened  by  the  difcovery  of  comple- 
mental  parts  of  drawings  in  different  mufeums.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Royal  Colledfion  devoted  to  Michael  Angelo  and  his 
fchool,  was  a  very  fine  pen  drawing,  reprefenting  a  river  god  crowned 
with  oak-leaves,  and  bearing  cornucopia,  and  the  head  and  right  arm  of 
a  female  figure,  apparently  lying  on  the  ground  beyond,  attacked  by 
two  fmaller  figures ;  whilft  at  a  diftance  was  a  group  of  feveral  fmall 
figures  kneeling  before  another  figure  ftanding  and  holding  ferpents  in 
in  one  hand  and  arrows  in  the  other.  It  bears  the  eight-pointed  ftar  of 
the  Lanier  Collection,  and  in  Nicolas  Lanier’s  hand-writing  the  name 
H.  Groinger.”  The  other  half  of  this  drawing,  it  appears,  is  at  Milan, 
and  has  recently  been  photographed  by  C.  Marville  of  the  Mufee  Im¬ 
perial,  and  is  numbered  “  Milan,  140.” 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  occurs  amongft  the  drawings  of 
Julio  Romano,  one  of  which  is  the  right-hand  half  of  the  fubjedf  en¬ 
graved  by  Bonafone  (Bartfch,  174),  the  left-hand  half  of  the  fame 
drawing  being  at  Vienna  (Paffavant,  No.  239  c.). 


EXTRACTS  FROM  STATE  PAPERS  OF  TFIE 
INTERREGNUM  (1649—1660). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review. 

Sir, 

Some  time  ago  when  collefting  from  the  State  Papers,  now 
depofited  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  materials  to  illuftrate  the  Life  ol 
Rubens,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  making  memoranda  of  feveral  papers 
which,  although  not  referring  to  the  great  Flemifh  painter,  feemed  to  me 
of  confiderable  intereft  in  connexion  with  Art.  I  purpofe,  with  your 
permiffion,  to  make  your  readers  acquainted  with  thefe  jottings,  which  I 
think  will  prove  valuable,  as  illuilrating  the  hiftory  of  particular  works 
of  Art,  or  furnilhing  fome  miffing  links  by  which  the  chain  of  evidence 
in  reference  to  their  acquifition,  difpofal,  or  prefent  reftmg-place  may  be 
fatisfaiStorily  eftablilhed. 

The  memoranda  I  now  fend  you  refer  exclufively  to  the  period  of 
the  “  Interregnum,’^  that  is,  between  1649  1660  ;  and  although  one 

here  and  there  may  not  be  altogether  unknown,  I  have  not  thought  it 
advifable  to  omit  it  on  that  account. 

There  are  three  diftincf  fubjedfs  which  thefe  notes  more  particularly 
illuftrate, — ift.  The  fale,  removal,  or  deftru6fion  of  fome  of  ^Mhe  late 
King’s  goods,”  and  of  other  works  of  art  reprefenting  Charles  I.  and 
his  family;  2nd,  The  orders  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  reference  to  the 
retention  of  old  or  the  acquifition  of  new  works  of  art;  and  3rd,  The 
value  and  difperfing  of  the  magnificent  colletTion  of  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del,  at  Arundel  Houfe. 

With  reference  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjefts,  I  find  the  following 
Order  by  Parliament,  dated  4th  April,  1649:  ^^That  the  propofi- 
tion  of  Capt.  Mildmay  touching  the  pidfures  and  ftatues  be  referred 
to  the  Council  of  State  to  take  care  herein  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commonwealth.”  On  the  margin  is  written, — '^concerning  the  late 
King’s  piAures,”  but  this  Order  was  revoked  on  2nd  June  following. 
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\_Dom.  Interreg.,  vol.  cxxxix.]  On  30th  May,  1*549,  Council  of 
State  direfted  "^That  Mr  Clements  fliall  have  a  warrant  to  take 
into  his  cuftody  the  ftatue  of  the  late  King  now  at  Greenwich,  in  the 
cuftody  of  Mr  Jones,  and  to  fecure  it  in  order  to  be  difpofed  of  with 
the  reft  of  the  faid  late  King’s  goods.”  On  the  following  day  was  iftlied 
the  Warrant  to  deliver  to  Mr  Clements  a  certain  ftatue  of  marble 
reprefenting  the  late  King.”*  [Ibid.  vol.  xc.] 

The  following  entries  relate  to  the  queftion  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Council  of  State  as  to  the  prefervation  or  deftrudfion  of  works  of 
art  which  belonged  to  Charles  I.  and  the  nation: — 

15th  Jan.  1650.  ^^That  the  Order  of  the  Houfe  concerning  the 
taking  down  of  the  King’s  image,  and  likewife  his  arms,  in  all  places 
throughout  this  nation,  be  fent  for  and  offered  to  the  Council  to-morrow 
in  the  afternoon.”  \_Dom.  Interreg.,  vol.  xc.  p.  523.]  Again, 

31ft  July,  1650.  ^^That  the  ftatues  of  K.  James  and  the  late  King 
ftanding  now  at  the  weft  end  of  Paule’s  bee  throwne  downe  and  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  infcription  in  the  ftone-worke  under  them  deleted; 
And  that  a  letter  bee  written  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen 
to  fee  this  putt  in  execucon.”  [Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi.]  On  the  fame  day  the 
Council  of  State  diredfed  “  That  the  ftatue  of  the  late  King  ftanding  at 
the  Exchange  in  London,  bee  demolifhed  by  haveing  y®  head  taken  oft, 
and  y®  Scepf  out  of  his  hand,  and  this  infcription  to  bee  written.  Exit 
tyrannus  Regum  ultimiis  Anno  primo  rejiitutce  libertatis  Anglice,  1648. 
And  that  they  bee  delired  to  doe  this  betweene  this  and  Saturday  next.” 
[Ibid.']  This  order  feems,  however,  to  have  been  reconfidered ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  Auguft,  16  50,  the  Council  of  State  diredfed  the  Statue  to 
be  wholly  taken  down.” 

Another  ftatue  of  the  King  and  one  of  “  the  late  Oueene,”  doubt- 
lefs  Henrietta  Maria,  were  ordered  to  be  wholly  deftroyed,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minute  of  the  Council  of  State  informs  us  : — 27th  January,  1651. 
“  I'hat  Colonel  Berkftead  doe  take  care  of  the  pulling  downe  of  the 
gilt  image  of  the  late  Oueene  and  alfoe  of  the  King,  the  one  in  the 
ftreet  commonlie  called  the  Oueene’s  Street,  and  the  other  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  fame  ftreet  towards  Holborne.  And  the  faid  images  are  to 
be  broken  in  pieces.”  [Dom.  Interreg.,  vol.  xliv.] 

Better  care  feems  to  have  been  taken  of  ftatues  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  King  when  they  did  not  reprefent  the  ‘Gmage”  either 
of  his  Majefty  or  any  of  his  family.  On  the  13th  February,  1651,  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Works  was  directed  to  ^Gake  care  to  bring  twelve 


*  What  became  of  this  ftatue  ? 
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llatues  from  James  Houfe  to  bee  plaeed  in  y®  garden  of  Whitehall 
which  are  to  bee  fuch  as  hee  fhall  find  to  bee  moft  proper  for  that  ufe” 
[Do;n.  Interreg.,  vol.  xlv.]  ;  and  on  loth  March  following  a  committee 
was  appointed  ^Mo  confider  the  papers  given  in  by  Mr  Surveyor,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  certain  flatues  fit  for  the  garden  of  Whitehall  ” 
[Ibid.  vol.  xciii.  p.  84].  Mr  Carter,  Surveyor  of  the  Works,^’  report¬ 
ed  favourablv  on  the  value  of  thefe  ffatues,  and  on  i6th  April,  1651,  the 
Council  of  State  informed  the  Truftees  for  fale  of  the  late  King^s  goods, 
that  “  Certain  flatues  at  St  James’  Houfe,  confiderable  for  their  antiquity 
and  rarity,  will  yiejd  little  by  fale,  and  are  worthy  to  be  kept”  [Ibid.  vol. 
cxvii.].  Some  delay  enfued  in  their  removal,  as  appears  by  the  following 
order,  dated  i6th  May,  1651,  in  which  alfo  the  caufe  of  their  removal  is 
explained.  “  Letter  to  be  written  to  the  Truftees  of  the  late  King’s  goods 
to  defire  them  to  remove  the  flatues  at  James  Houfe  to  fome  other 
place,  the  houfe  being  to  be  made  capable  to  quarter  Col.  Berkftead’s 
Regiment.”  [Ibid.,  vol.  xlvii.]  The  reafons  for  removing  them  became 
urgent,  and  eleven  days  after  the  preceding  order  was  made  peremptory 
for  removing  the  flatues  within  a  fortnight.  The  removal  of  twelve 
of  them  effeaed,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remainder?  The 
two  following  minutes  anfwer  the  query.  loth  June,  1651,  “^^Ihat 
Sir  John  Trevor  and  y"  Cofhittee  formerlie  named  for  removeing  fuch 
of  y®  flatues  from  James  Houfe  as  were  appointed  for  Whitehall  garden 
bee  defired  to  let  y"  Truftees  and  Contractors  for  the  late  King’s  goods 
imderftand  the  minds  of  this  Councel  for  removeall  of  y"  reft  of  the 
Statues  foe  as  y®  places  where  they  are  may  bee  fitted  for  y®  quartering 
of  fouldiers,  according  to  y®  former  directions  of  this  Councel.  [Ibid., 
vol.  xlviii.]  And  on  14th  June  allowed  for  “  the  removeing  of 

the  Statues  at  James  Houfe  out  of  y®  place  where  they  now  are  to  Ibme 
other  place  more  convenient.  And  a  ire  is  to  be  written  to  y  T.  1  uftees 
for  y®  fale  of  y®  late  King-’s  goods  to  give  order  for  y®  removeing  of  them, 
and  that  the  heads  with  the  pedellalls  belonging  unto  them  may  bee 
fent  into  y®  gallerie  m  Whitehall  to  ftand  there  untill  the  faid  T  ruftees 
lhall  make  fale  of  them.”  [Ibid.'] 

There  are  feveral  entries  of  orders  iflued  by  Cromwell  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  fome  of  the  W^orks  of  Art  which  belonged  to  Charles  I.  and  the 
purchafe  of  others.  Triumphs  of  Caefar”and  “The  Story  of 

Eighty- eight were  fubjeCls  of  mtereft  to  Cromwell,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  minute,  23rd  April,  1650,  “  I  hat  before  the  piClures 
at  Hampton  Court  that  contcyne  the  Triumphs  of  Casfar  be  fold  that 

*  The  Deftruaion  of  the  Spanhh  Armada  in  1588  5  the  tapeftry  which  formerly 
adorned  the  Houfe  of  Parliament. 
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the  Councell  be  informed  what  value  they  are  bidden  for  them.  That 
the  hangings  containing  the  llory  of  Eightie-eight  be  referved  to  the  ufe 
of  the  State.”  \_Dom.  Interreg.,  vol.  xcii.  p.  238.]  About  three  years 
afterwards,  29th  Aug.  1653,  it  was  ordered  “  That  y®  Triumphs  of  Caefar 
at  Hampton  Court  be  fent  to  Sir  Gilb.  Pickering  for  him  to  take  copies 
of  them;”  and  on  Sept.  8th  the  following  warrant  was  illlied  in  con- 
lequence :  “  Fhefe  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  deliver  unto  Sir  Gilb. 
Pickering  or  whom  he  fhall  appoint,  the  pidfures  called  y®  Triumphs  of 
Caefar,  to  be  by  him  made  ufe  of  for  takeing  of  coppies  of  them,  w"*' 
are  afterward  to  be  returned  into  y®  States  Wardrobe,^  Of  which  yo"  are 
not  to  fayle, 

“  Given,  8  Sept.,  1653.” 

To  the  Keeper  of  the 

“  Wardrobe  at  Hampton  Court.” 

Further,  this  fame  'Glory  of  the  Triumphs  of  Caefar”  was  com¬ 
manded  to  be  defigned  in  tapellry  for  the  Lord  Protedfor,  26th  Alay, 
1657.  "  On  reading  the  humble  peticon  of  Phillip  Hallenberch  and  the 
tapellry  workemen  at  Mortlack,  Ordered,  That  the  peticoners  doe  de- 
figne  the  llory  of  Abraham  or  the  llory  of  the  Triumphs  of  C^far,  or 
both,  as  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protedfor  lhall  diredl;  and  that  Mr 
Clyne  be  fpoken  w^"  to  that  purpofe;  Provided  y*  the  charge  of  the 
whole  exceed  not  .^130 :  and  that  the  defigne  be  not  made  ufe  of,  but 
in  fuch  fort  as  his  Highnefs  fliall  give  leave  and  appoynt.”  \_Dom.  In¬ 
terreg.,  vol.  cv.  p.  827.] 

Here  is  another  entry  refpedling  fome  tapellry  at  Hampton  Court. 
Tpth  Dec.  1651.  "That  a  letter  be  written  to  the  Trullccs  for  the  late 
King’s  goods  to  furnilh  a  roome  in  Whitehall  for  Sir  W™  Conllable 
with  nine  peeces  of  Venus  and  Cupid  tapillry  being  part  of  the  goods 
at  Hampton  Court  and  of  thofe  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  Cofhon- 
wealth.”  On  22nd  Dec.  a  Warrant  ifllied  to  deliver  them  to  Sir  Wm. 
Conllable  "for  his  ufe  in  Whitehall.”  [/did,  vol.  xciv.  p.  87.]  It 
provokes  a  fmile  to  imagine  the  Lord  Protedlor  bellowing  a  thought 
upon  "the  llory”  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 

The  lall  papers  are  illullrative  of  the  value  and  difperling  of  the 
magnificent  colledlion  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  A  Mr  Kynnerlley  was 
ordered  by  Cromwell’s  Council  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  pidlures  and 
ftatues  in  Arundel  Houfe,  "  with  a  defeription  of  their  feveral  fidlions,” 
but  it  was  found  that  28  pidlures,  and  thofe  conceived  to  be  of  the 
greateft  value,  were  milling  according  to  an  inventory  which  had  been 
previoudy  made.  Let  the  following  petition  tell  its  own  llory. 
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“  To  the  right  hono”'®  his  Highnes  Councell 

'“^The  humble  peticon  of  George  Smith,  gent., 

“  Humbly  flieweth. 

That  yo’’  Pef  on  the  behalfe  of  his  highnes  and  the  cofhon 
wealth  did  exhibite  one  Informacon  to  his  highnes  Com''®  for  difcove- 
ries  at  Worceller  houfe  of  feverall  goodes,  picktures  and  ftatues  at 
Arundell  houfe  in  the  Strand  fequeftred  by  fpeciall  order  from  the 
CofiT®  for  advance  of  money  then  fitting  att  Haberdd  hall  for  the 
recufancy  of  Alathea  late  Countelfe  Dowager  of  Arundell  and  Surrey, 
which  goodes,  picktures  and  Ifatues  were  inventoryed  the  2i®‘  and  22"^ 
of  March  1650 [-1]  by  the  Com''®  for  Sequeftracons  for  Midd  :  and 
were  not  removed  from  Arundell  houfe  becaufe  att  the  fame  time 
William  March,  gent.,  Mathew  Pitcher  and  Robert  Auften  did  under¬ 
take  by  wryting  under  their  handes  in  the  penalty  of  ^ 2000  for  the 
forthcomemg  and  delivery  of  the  faid  goodes  to  the  faid  Com'®  for 
Sequefiracdns  att  any  tyme  when  they  Ihould  be  required. 

“  That  the  Com''®  for  difcoveries  uppon  full  hearing  of  Councell  on 
both  fides  and  all  proofes  to  all  the  premifles  and  that  the  faid  goodes, 
ftatues  and  picktures  were  demaunded  and  relufed  to  be  delivered  did 
adjudge  that  two  third  partes  of  the  faid  goodes  ftatues  and  picktures 
doe  of  right  belong  to  his  highnes :  the  goodes  were  valued  to  be  worth 
.^1000  and  upwardes  and  for  the  two  third  partes  thereof  they  adjudged 
£666  13,9.  gd.  to  be  paid  into  his  highnes  treafury.  The  picktures 
and  ftatues  being  not  apprayfed  nor  any  value  put  uppon  them,  being 
conceived  to  be  of  great  value,  remayne  yet  to  be  valued. 

That  his  highnes  Com’®  for  difcoveryes  did  prefent  their  reprefen- 
tacon  to  yo''  hon''®  of  their  proceedings  herein,  and  yo''  hoiT®  did  thereuppon 
order  that  Mr  Kynnerfley  fhould  forthwith  fecure  the  faid  picktures 
and  ftatues  in  Arundell  houfe  and  take  particuler  inventory  of  them  w‘" 
the  defcription  of  their  feverall  ficcons  to  the  end  they  might  not  be 
ymbezilled  or  changed,  w®*'  hee  accordingly  did  and  prefented  the  in¬ 
ventory  before  yo®  honors  but  found  that  there  was  wanting  about  28 
of  the  number  of  picktures  as  they  were  firft  inventoried,  and  yo''  pet® 
hath  good  caufe  to  conceave  thofe  were  of  greateft  value. 

“  Now  untill  the  faid  picktures  and  ftatues  bee  valued  there  is  an 
obftruccon  of  bringing  in  the  money  into  his  highnefs  1  reafury  nor 
can  yo®  pet®  know  what  is  his  fift  parte  thereof  who  hath  already  in  the 
profecucdn  of  the  fuite  before  his  highnefs  Com®®  for  difcoveryes  ex¬ 
pended  through  the  averfnes,  great  purfe  and  power  of  the  adverlc 
partie,  more  then  £60  :  and  is  ftill  threatened  with  more  and  greater 
vexatious  fuites. 
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“  Yo"  hono”  humble  pet*'  therefore  humbly  prayes  vindicacon  in  the 
right  of  his  highnefs  and  that  yo''  hono''®  will  pleafe  to  order  that  the 
laid  picktures  and  llatues  may  be  valued  by  fome  knowing  and  Ikilfull 
Artiftes  and  the  Lordes  Com™  of  his  highnefs  Treafury  may  take  fpeedy 
eourfe  to  bring  the  money  into  his  highnefs  Treafury^  that  yo*"  humble 
pet*'  may  receive  his  lift  parte  thereof  allowed  by  his  highnefs  Cofhif- 
lion  under  the  great  Seale.  And  alfoe  fuch  other  allowance  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  charges  and  expences  as  to  yo’’  hono™  wifdomes  or  the  Lordes 
Com™  for  the  Treafury  diall  thinck  meet, 

“  And  yo*  hono™  humble  pet*  diall  ever  pray,  &c. 

**  George  Smith. 

Indorfed,  “  Ord'^  24  Dec.  1656.’^ 

\^Dom.  Interreg.  vol.  dclxxv.  p.  437.] 

-  The  Order  was  as  follows : — **  On  reading  the  humble  petition  of 
Geo.  Smith,  gent.,  concerning  a  difcovery  of  feveral  goods,  picfures  and 
flatues  at  Arundel  Houfe  in  the  Strand,  two  third  partes  whereof  are 
adjudged  by  the  Com**  for  difcovery es  to  belong  to  his  Highnefs,  for 
which  f  of  the  goods  valued  at  ^666  13.9.  4c?.  is  adjudged  to  be  paid  to  his 
Highnefs  treafury,  the  pidfures  and  ftatues  being  not  yet  appraifed,  Ord** 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com**  of  his  Highnefs  Treafury  to  appoynt  fit  per- 
fons  not  only  to  make  a  valuacon  of  the  faid  pidtures  and  ftatues  but  alfo 
to  make  fale  of  ^  partes  thereof  at  y®  Candle  and  out  of  the  cleare 
money  that  fliall  come  in  thereupon,  to  the  receipt  of  his  Highnefs 
Excheq*  to  allow  one  5*'*  part  thereof  to  y®  pet*  in  right  of  his  difcove- 
rye.  [Ibid.  vol.  cv.  p.  593.] 

In  the  Appendix  to  **  Papers  relating  to  Rubens,”  pp.  268 — ^299, 
there  is  much  curious  matter  refpedfing  the  formation  and  contents  of 
the  Arundelian  Colledlion ;  many  of  the  pidf ures  inventoried  by  Kyn- 
nerfley  had  doubtlefs  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Somerfet,  James  I,  having 
in  1616  bellowed  upon  Lord  Arundel  all  Lord  Somerfet’s  pidlures, 
which  were  valued  at  the  leall  at  .^1000. 

I  will  conclude  my  memoranda  with  a  **  Warrant  for  Julius  Van 
Geel  a  Picture-Drawer  of  Rotterdam  and  at  prefent  a  fervant  of  Lord 
Nieuport,  Dutch  Ambaflador,  to  travel  into  any  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  order  to  the  drawing  of  fome  landlkips.”  [Dom.  Interreg. 
vol.  cxxxiv.  p.  91.]  The  date  is  28th  Aug.  1657,* 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

May,  1863.  W.  Noel  Sainsbury. 

II,  Kenfngton  Crefcent,  W. 

*  Are  any  of  Van  Geel’s  Landfcapes  to  be  found  in  any  collection  in  this  country 
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Monuments  inMits  ou  pen  connus,  faifant  partie  du  Cabinet  de  Guil¬ 
laume  Libri,  et  qui  fe  rapportent  d  I’hi/ioire  des  arts  du  dejjin  conji- 
derdes  dans  leur  application  a  I’ornement  des  livres.  Londres : 
Dulau  and  Co, 

Hifioire  de  la  Bibliophilie.  Re lieur e s.— Recherche s  fur  les  Bibliothdques 
des  this  cdldbres  amateurs. — Armorial  des  Bibliophiles.  Publide  par  1. 
Techener  pbre  et  Leon,  Techener  fils,  avec  le  concours  d’une  Socidtd  de 
Bibliophiles,  et  accompagnde  de  Planches  gravdes  a  I’eau-forte  par  M. 
Jules  Jaccjuemart.  Liv.  i — 8.  Paris,  1861-2.  Fol. 

Bilderhefte  zur  Gefchichte  des  Bucherhandels  und  der  mit  demfelben  ver- 
wandten  Kurifte  und  Geiverbe.  Heraufgegeben  von  Heinrich  Lempertz. 
Jahrgang  1863  (der  eilfte  der  ReiheJ.  Koln,  1863.  Fol. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  to  artifts  and  antiquaries  that  it  is  to 
the  illuminated  books  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  muft  look  for  aecurate 
pi6forial  reprefentations  of  the  manners  and  eudoms,  architecture,  fur¬ 
niture,  arts  and  employments,  paftimes,  dreffes,  and  decorations  of 
many-coloured  life''  in  Europe,  from  about  the  8th  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  And  therefore  we  are  not  furprifed  at  the  numerous  attempts 
made  by  modern  artifts  and  antiquaries  to  re-produce  them,  either 
coloured  by  hand,  or  by  the  more  recently-invented  procefs  of  chromo¬ 
lithography.  The  magnificent  works  of  the  Count  De  Baftard,  M.  Sil- 
veftre,  M.  De  Sommerard,  and  MM.  Paul  Lacroix  and  Sere  publiflied 
in  France,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  inftruCfed  reader  as  examples  of 
well-employed  Ikill  and  ingenuity  in  this  direClion.  Even  from  Ruffia 
we  have  the  Monuments  de  1 'Empire  Ruffe,"  publifhed  by  the  Ruflian 
Government  at  the  expenfe  of  feveral  millions  of  francs;  and  in  our 
own  country  the  beautiful  works  of  Melfrs  Owen  Jones,  J.  O.  Weft- 
wood,  Digby  Wyatt,  J.  B.  Waring,  and  Henry  Shaw. 

Whilfl  all  thefe  works,  however,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
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tioned^  contain  more  or  lefs  accurate  reprefentations  of  the  illuminations 
occurring  in  the  books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  fpecific  publication 
of  importance  had,  up  to  the  prefent  time,  been  devoted  to  their  ex¬ 
ternal  ornamentation.  It  is  true  that  fome  early  book-covers,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty  or  eccentricity,  have  been  figured  in  the  works  of 
fome  of  the  above-named  artifls,  but  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of 
the  works  before  us  that  book-binding,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
Fine  Arts,  has  received  that  amount  of  attention  to  which  it  is  so  juftly 
entitled.  And  as  thefe  are  the  firfl  attempts  made  to  illuffrate  this 
lubjedf  in  a  worthy  manner,  it  is  matter  of  hearty  congratulation  that 
it  fhould  have  fallen  into  fuch  able  hands. 

We  notice  M.  Libri’s  work  firft.  This  does  not  by  any  means  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  exhaufted  the  fubjeft.  M.  Libri  has  merely  fhown  by 
examples  drawn  from  his  own  colledfion  (the  fame  that  was  difperfed 
by  audlion  lad  year)  what  a  rich  field  is  open  to  future  labourers  in 
this  branch  of  ornamental  art.  For  if  the  magnificent  work  before  us 
is  the  produdf  of  a  fingle  library,  and  that  a  private  one,  what  may  not 
be  expedfed  when  the  numerous  libraries,  both  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  kingdom — nay,  throughout  Europe — fliall  be  ranfacked 
for  further  illuffrations  and  examples  ?  When  this  fliall  be  done,  thefe 
fixty  plates,  accurate  reprodudlions  of  mod  beautiful  defigns,  rich  in  colour 
and  chade  in  execution,  will  ferve  as  the  model  for  the  future  artids 
and  editors  who  fhall  treat  of  thefe  anticipated  difcoveries.  And  thus 
we  fhall  owe  a  double  debt  of  thanks  to  M.  Libri  for  this  volume. 

''  It  has  only  been''  (he  fays)  by  unceafingly  making  frefh  attempts, 
multiplying  polychrome  impredions,  and  perpetually  varying  the  pro- 
ceffes,  that  fuccefs  in  furmounting  the  difficulties  in  execution,  from 
which  others  have  recoiled,  has  been  ultimately  obtained.  In  glancing 
at  Plate  xxxiv.,  wherein  are  reprefented  not  only  all  the  colours  but 
even  all  the  threads  in  the  pattern  of  a  magnificent  binding  in  em¬ 
broidery,  executed  for  Pope  Benedidf  XIII.,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
it  will  be  at  once  feen  to  what  a  degree  exadfnefs  has  been  carried  in 
thefe  re-produ(dions." 

It  is  with  jud  pride  that  M.  Libri  points  to  this  plate  as  a  marvel 
of  polychrome  engraving.  We  have  never  feen  anything  to  compare 
with  it  as  an  imitation  of  embroidery.  The  work  from  which  it  is 
taken  is  a  copy  of  the  De  Imitatione  Chridi,"  publiffied  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1640.  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 
(Orfini),  to  whom  the  book  belonged. 

But  of  the  beautiful  bindings  figured  in  this  volume,  only  two  or 
three  are  of  fo  late  a  date  as  the  17th  century,  the  majority  being  of  the 
i6th  century,  when  book-binding  had  attained  to  its  highed  degree  of 
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excellence ;  while  about  a  dozen  of  the  plates  contain  examples  of  orna¬ 
mental  hook-covers  executed  between  the  loth  and  15th  centuries. 
One  or  two  are  of  a  compofite  kind,  in  which  the  ornaments  are  not  all 
of  the  fame  century.  Thus  in  Plates  i.  and  ii.  we  have  the  ohverfe 
and  reverfe  of  a  Lectionarium/’  which  is  thus  defcrihed  :  Manu- 
fcript  upon  vellum  of  the  nth  or  12th  century,  in  an  ornamented 
cover  (forming  a  diptych),  both  fides  being  gilt  and  filvered  metal, 
with  ivory  carvings,  figures  in  alto  relievo  and  enamels  en  taille 
d’epargne.  The  borders  contain  32  large  ivory  medallions  (16  on  each 
fide)  reprefenting  the  old  prophets  and  faints,  with  their  fymbols ;  and 
having  infcriptions  in  ancient  uncial  letters,  the  whole  furrounded  with 
a  foliage  of  ivory-work  in  the  Greek  ftyle,  and  with  baguettes  carved  in 
compartments.  The  ivory  medallions  are  very  early  (probably  as  old  as 
the  6th  century),  whilft  the  enamels  and  metal  ornamentation  are  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  handiwork  of  a  rather  later  period.  To  make  room  for  the 
metal-work,  the  older  ivory  borders  have  been  (lightly  cut  into,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe  one  of  the  arms  of  the  crucifix  has  been  fhortened. 
This  Ledfionarium  has  evidently  been  inferted  in  the  prefent  cover  at  a 
later  period,  the  original  one  having  moll  probably  been  damaged  or 
deftroyed  by  ufe.” 

Again  in  Plate  vi.  we  have,  “  Homilise  varige.  Manufcript  upon 
vellum  of  the  12th  century,  in  a  gilt  metal  covering,  embelliflied  with 
precious  (lones,  antique  cameos,  and  enamels.  The  cover  is  earlier 
than  the  prefent  manufcript,  which  in  all  probability  has  been  fub- 
ffituted  in  more  modern  times  for  that  originally  contained,  but  now 
loft.''  Another  of  thefe  early  book-covers,  very  curious  and  quaint,  is 
figured  in  Plate  v.,  which  is  thus  defcrihed  ;  “  Evangeliftarium.  Ma¬ 
nufcript  upon  vellum  of  the  loth  century,  with  illuminations,  in  or¬ 
namented  gilt  cover,  embelliflied  with  coloured  Limoges  enamels  of 
the  1 2th  and  13th  century,  having  figures  with  the  heads  in  relief." 

Before  proceeding  to  fpeak  of  the  exqiiifite  fpecimens  of  book-bind¬ 
ing  in  leather,  done  in  the  i6th  century,  and  figured  with  fo  much  ac¬ 
curacy  in  this  volume,  we  fliall  next  draw  upon  M.  Librl's  valuable  and 
fcholarly  introdudtlon  for  a  few  remarks  upon  thofe  of  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  he  tells  us  that — In  the  prefent  collection  will  be  found  a  feries 
of  volumes  bound  in  metal  with  enamels  or  niellos,  ornamented  with 
ivory  carvings  and  precious  ftones,  which  fhow  the  ftate  and  progrels  of 
this  art  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  century.  Although  taken  from  a  fingle 
collection,  this  feries  prefents  a  piCture  of  the  viciftitudes  of  this  inter- 
efting  branch  of  ornamentation,  more  complete,  perhaps,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other.  To  be  convnnced  of  the  rarity  of  monuments  of  this 
fort,  it  is  only  necelt'ary  to  vifit  the  South  Kenfington  Muieum,  where,  at 
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this  moment,  are  colle6led  for  exhibition  as  famples  of  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  mod  admirable  objefts  of  art  and  antiquity,  belonging 
to  the  moft  celebrated  colledfions  m  E>ngland.  A  magnificent  volume, 
covered  in  a  binding  of  this  fort,  belonging  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  d’Au- 
male,  and  two  beautiful  Plaques,  fevered  from  the  books  they  formerly 
ornamented  (one  the  property  of  Felix  Slade,  Efq.,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd),  are  the  foie  fpecimens  of  Byzantine  coatings 
to  be  feen  amongll  fo  many  treafures. 

All  colleftors  of  objedfs  of  art  are  cognizant  of  Limoges  enamels, 
and  are  aware  that  they  are  divided  into  two  great  claffes  ;  thofe  enamels 
commonly  called  painted  or  of  painters,  the  execution  of  which  appears 
to  have  commenced  in  the  fecond  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  thofe  an¬ 
cient  enamels,  termed  partitioned  and  champleves,  made  prior  to  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  dating  back  fometimes  even  before  the  12th  century.  Precious 
in  regard  to  art,  thofe  early  enamels  are  very  rare,  as  is  proved  by  every 
author  who  has  treated  on  the  fubjedl.  The  firlf  eleven  plates  of  thefe 
monuments  reprefent  one  of  the  inofi  complete  feries  of  thefe  ancient 
Lnnoufin  enamels.  As  every  plate  contains  a  defcription  of  the  enamel¬ 
led  binding  fac-fimiled  thereon,  as  well  as  of  the  manufcript  covered  by 
it,  we  fliall  not  enter  into  further  details  refpefting  thefe  different  coat¬ 
ings.  The  attention  of  connoilleurs  will,  without  doubt,  be  arrefted  bv 
the  diptych  of  which  both  the  parts  are  reprefented  in  the  firfl:  two 
plates.  For  its  age,  as  well  as  for  the  variety  and  nchnefs  of  workman- 
fhip,  this  binding  feems  to  deferve  to  be  placed  in  the  firfl:  rank  of  all 
thofe  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us.  Whether  the  enamels 
contained  in  this  binding  are  Byzantine,  and  contemporary  with  the 
ivory  fculptures,  or  were  introduced  later  (as  we  have  fliown  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe)  into  an  older  covering,  the  medallions  and  other  work- 
manfhip  in  ivory,  adorning  the  fides  of  this  coating,  appear,  from  the 
character  of  the  heads,  from  the  infcriptions,  and  from  the  workinan- 
fhip  itfelf,  to  date  back  to  the  earliefl  period  of  the  Byzantine  fchool. 
Everything  about  it  tends  to  fliow  that  this  work  is  anterior  to  the 
famous  carved  ivory  cafket  of  the  7th  century,  belonging  to  the  Mey- 
rick  Colledfion,  which,  in  the  Manchefler  Exhibition  of  1857,  of  which 
it  was  pronounced  the  principal  ornament,  commanded  the  attention 
of  all  England. 

From  a  confideration  of  thefe  earlier  book-covers,  we  may  next  pro¬ 
ceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  16th-century  bindings  figured  in  M.  Libri^s 
volume.  1  he  firfl  that  meets  our  eye  is  on  Plate  xiv.,  and  defcribed 
as  follows:  Blondi  (Flavii)  Roma  Triumphans.  Codex  MS.  in  mem- 
branis  faeculi  xvi.  Italian  binding  of  the  commencement  of  the  i6th 
century,  in  brown  Moroeco,  gilt  gauff're  edges.  Pope  Leo  XtlPs  copy. 
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having  the  Papal  arms  in  gold  and  colours  on  the  fides.  1  hefe  arms,  with 
the  devices  of  his  anceftors  and  himfelf,  are  alfo  very  delicately  introduced 
amongft  the  ornaments  of  the  miniatures  with  which  this  manufcript  is 
enriched.  This  work  of  Blondus,  as  is  notorious,  had  been  printed 
more  than  40  years  before  Leo  X.  was  raifed  to  the  Pontificate.  Yet 
this  did  not  prevent  this  great  proteftor  of  the  Arts  from  having  this 
magnificent  manufcript  executed  for  his  own  private  ufe.” 

Our  next  example  (Plate  xv.)  is  from  the  cover  of  a  printed  book 
bound  in  leather  of  various  colours,  inlaid,  and  moft  taftefully  defigned, 
on  a  dark  ground.  It  is  thus  defcribed  :  “  C.  Plinii  Hiftorise  Mundi. 
Bafilite,  ex  Offieina  Frobeniana,  [54,5.  French  ornamented  binding 
of  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  This  copy  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Louis  de  Saindte  Maure,  Marquis  de  Nefle,  who  in  i559  fent  by 
the  King  of  France  as  hofiage  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  name  is  on 
the  obverfe  of  cover,  the  reverfe  being  ornamented  exaftly  in  the  fame 
ftyle  as  the  front,  but  having  in  the  centre,  inflead  of  the  name  of  the 
pofTeffor,  his  device  Inuia  Firtuti  mdla  eji  Via.  From  the  very  ancient 
family  of  SainHe  Maure,  or  Seymour,  are  defcended  the  illuftrious  Dukes 
of  Somerfet,  the  Earls  of  Hertford,  the  Lords  Beauchamp,  and  other 
Englifh  nobles. 

In  the  other  30  or  40  plates  are  contained  Ipecimens  of  fumptuous 
or  elegant  binding  from  the  libraries  of  the  following  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons:  viz.  the  Cardinal  Madruccio,  P.  G.  Orfini,  Fleury  De  Croy,  Me- 
cenate,  Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  Louis  XIIL,  Margaret  de  Valois,  Anne  of  Auftria,  Diana  of 
Poicliers,  Edward  VI.,  Anne  Boleyn,  Mary  Tudor,  Duchefs  of  Suffolk, 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  Archbiffiop  Parker, 
Chriftina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  Grolicr,  Majoli,  Ettore  Riva,  and  Serafina 
Malipiero.  Each  of  thefe  examples  is  briefly  but  well  defcribed  in  the 
infeription  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  references  being  occafionally 
made  to  the  fale  catalogue  of  M.  Librks  books,  in  which  fome  of  the 
objeHs  are  defcribed  at  confiderable  length.  Speaking  of  this  clafs  of 
bindings  generally,  however,  M.  Libri  has  the  following  paflTage  in  his 
Introduction  to  thefe  Monuments  : 

At  the  RenailTance  or  Revival  of  Art,  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
developed  itfelf  with  fuch  force,  that  the  eye  feemed  unable  any  longer 
to  endure  the  fight  of  objeHs  which  had  not  been  embellifhed  by  the 
hand  of  the  artift.  At  a  period  when  even  the  flippers  of  the  luxurious 
were  true  objects  of  art,  and  when  at  banquets  hardly  a  pafty  was  ferved 
that  had  not  been  modelled  by  a  fculptor,  afluredly  the  binding  of  books 
would  not  have  been  negledled.  But  at  the  era  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  multiplicity  of  books  was  not  flow  in  diminifliing,  and 
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gradually  putting  an  end-to,  fo  coftly  a  labour  as  that  of  the  goldfniith’s 
binding ;  and  the  leather  coverings,  formerly  referved  for  the  lefs  pre¬ 
cious  manufcripts,  came  into  general  ufe.  But  the  moft  famous  col- 
ledfors  foon  brought  tafte  to  ornament  thefe  new  bindings.  For  this 
purpofe  they  applied  to  artihs  who,  in  the  firft  inllance,  ufed  blind  tool¬ 
ing,  and  fubfequently,  by  aid  of  gilding  and  different  colours,  traced 
charming  defigns,  fometimes  even  adfual  pidfures,  on  the  fides  and 
edges  of  the  books.  If  it  were  allowed  to  yield  here  to  fuch  a  digreflion 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  in  all  probability,  the  impreffion 
by  blind  tooling  of  figures  on  the  fkins  employed  for  covers  of  books 
preceded  every  other  impreffion  on  paper  of  figures  engraved  on  wood 
or  metal.  The  Italian  word Jimnpare,  employed  long  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  and  which  was  anciently  ufed  as  applying  to  the  adfion 
of  preffing  on  the  fkin,  is  one  proof  of  what  we  have  juft  afferted. 
Satisfied  with  producing  chefs-d’oeuvre,  thofe  artifts  who  worked  on 
the  embellifliment  of  books  took  no  care  to  tranfmit  their  names  to 
us.  Hardly  has  the  memory  of  fome  admirable  illuminators  or  mi¬ 
niature  painters  come  down  to  us,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
with  certainty  the  author  of  a  fingle  one  of  the  ancient  bindings  in 
enamelled  metal,  ftill  in  exiftence.  Even  for  more  modern  times, 
we  are  placed  in  the  like  obfcurity.  We  know,  indeed,  that  Hol¬ 
bein  and  Cellini  made  defigns  for  ancient  bindings,  and  we  are  aflured 
that  Le  Petit  Bernard  prefided  at  the  execution  of  the  admirable  cover¬ 
ings  which  bear  the  name  of  Diana  of  PoiHiers.  But  who  can  tell  us 
to  wdiofe  elegant  and  delicate  pencil  we  owe  the  charming  defigns  in 
various  colours,  the  exquifite  medallions,  the  rich  gildings,  which  de¬ 
corate  the  bindings  executed  for  great  proteHors  of  art,  fuch  as  Leo  X., 
Majoli,  Pius  V.,  and  Mecenate  in  Italy  ;  or  Francis  I.,  fTrolier,  Henry 
H.,  Henry  HI.,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  in  France;  or  Mary  Tudor, 
Oueen  Elizabeth,  and  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  in  England? 

^Mn  the  plates  compofing  this  collecSfion,  may  be  ftudied  the  moft 
beautiful  models  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  art  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  Not  only  will  admirable  models  be  found  there  of  an  art 
which  has  had  the  merit  to  attraft  to  fuch  a  degree  the  attention  of 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Peirefc,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  other 
apt  pupils,  that  each  in  his  turn  defired  to  eftablifh  binding  workffiops 
under  his  own  eyes,  and  even  in  his  own  palace,  but  thefe  plates  may 
ferve  as  a  fure  guide  to  thofe  amateurs  who  in  thefe  days  eagerly  feek,  at 
their  w' eight  in  gold,  bindings,  of  which  by  comparifon  with  undoubted 
fpecimens,  it  is  worth  while  to  be  always  able  to  difcufs  the  authenticity. 

.  .  .  The  more  fuch  publications  are  multiplied,  the  better  we  ftiall  be 
able  to  underftand  the  hiftorx"  of  an  artwffiich  forms  one  of  the  principal 
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branches  of  ornamentation^  but  of  which  the  prodinSfs  are  inceflantly 
tending  to  deterioration  and  total  lofs/^ 

It  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  however^  that  all  the  examples  before  us, 
brilliant  with  colour  and  radiant  with  gold  and  filver,  reprefent  the 
adfual  condition  of  the  volumes  from  which  they  have  been  copied. 
The  defigns  are,  of  courfe,  in  every  cafe  the  fame  as  in  the  originals, 
being  exadl  fac-fimiles  of  the  graceful  feftoons,  birds,  flowers,  devices, 
arms,  monograms,  and  fo  forth,  ftill  eafily  traceable  on  the  covers  of 
the  books  themfelves ;  but,  alas !  the  colour  of  the  leather  has  fre¬ 
quently  changed  from  its  original  hue,  both  when  the  binding  is  on  a 
Angle  united  ground,  and  when  leathers  of  difl'erent  colours  in  com¬ 
partments  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  ornamentation.  Here  was  a 
difficulty,  which  M.  Libri  refolved  to  meet,  after  confultation  with  the 
heft  judges,  by  reproducing  the  primitive  tint,  whenever  there  was  a 
great  probability  of  difcovering  what  that  had  been.  But  whenever  the 
changes  of  colour  (which  are  well  known  to  be  often  not  even  uniform 
in  the  fame  covering)  were  fuch  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
divining  the  primitive  tint,  we  have  limited  ourfelves  to  reprefent  the 
defign  of  fuch  bindings  in  gold  and  black  on  a  white  ground.”  1  he 
confequenee  is  that  the  examples  fo  reprefented  have  all  the  appearanee 
of  bindings  done  in  white  morocco  or  vellum,  and  very  elegant  and 
graceful  are  the  defigns  in  gold  thus  fac-fimiled.  Twelve  out  of  the  60 
plates  in  this  volume  are  thus  executed ;  eaeh  plate  containing  four 
examples  of  moft  beautiful  defigns  in  book-binding,  of  the  exact  fize 
of  the  originals. 

There  are  alfo  examples  in  the  volume  before  us  of  fome  beautiful 
illuminations  occurring  in  the  MSS.  which  formed  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Libri  colledtion,  fpecimens  of  early  writing,  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  6th  and  7th  century,  xylographic  monuments  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  early  playing  cards,  maps,  feals,  and  a  Coptic  Papyrus  of  the  4th 
century,  “  ftill  rolled  and  fecured  by  a  linen  band,  and  the  original  feal, 
which  are  in  their  primitive  ftate.^^  Befides  which,  two  of  the  plates 
exhibit  fae-fimiles  from  drawings  by  Guercino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens.  All  thefe  give  additional  inter- 
eft  and  variety  to  M.  Libri’s  volume,  a  work  altogether  fo  admirable  in 
its  execution  that,  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
in  conclufion,  on  the  teftimony  of  its  learned  and  aecomplifiied  editor 
— “  that  thefe  monuments  are  entirely  and  exclufively  the  work  of 
Engliffi  artifts  and  workmen,  who,  in  different  degrees,  and  with  varied 
talents,  but  with  equal  perfeverance  and  good  will,  have  unceafingly 
toiled  to  render  lefs  imperfedf  the  60  plates  now  prefented  to  the 
publie.” 
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Much  more  complete  in  its  plan  and  equally  fatisfadlory  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  is  the  “  Hiftoire  de  la  Bibliophilie 
of  the  Meflfs  Techener.  In  their  profpeftus  (ilTued  in  i86i)  they  fay. 
Up  to  the  prefent  time  no  work  has  been  fpecially  devoted  to  book¬ 
bindings,  Some  bindings,  known  by  every  one,  alone  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  being  admired  by  bibliophiles.  And  yet  they  are  not  the  only  works 
of  this  kind  worthy  of  attention.  When  one  has  feen  thofe  beautiful 
bindings  of  the  I5tb  and  i6th  centuries,  in  brown  calf,  ornamented 
with  level  compartments,  or  inlaid  medallions — thofe  rich  book-covers  of 
which  the  calf  or  morocco  difappears  under  complicated  defigns  and  fine 
tooling;  one  is  aftonifhed  that  the  idea  of  aflembling  fpecimens  of  thefe 
chejs-d’ceuvre  and  exhibiting  them  to  bibliophiles,  was  never  entertained. 
A  work  on  book-binding  alone  would  not  conftitute  a  hiftory  of 
Bihliophilie.  In  faft,  it  is  not  enough  to  admire  the  richnefs  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  hue  and  meanderings  which  transform  fome  volumes  into 
precious  gems ;  one  muft  alfo  examine  the  arms,  the  mottoes,  and  the 
cyphers  ftamped  upon  the  fides,  as  well  as  the  ex-libris  generally  found 
upon  the  back  of  the  binding,  for  fuch  additions  mofi;  frequently  largely 
increafe  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Another  point,  which  will  not  be  negle6fed  in  this  hiftory,  is  the 
libraries  in  which  the  volumes  were  found.  The  names  of  the  perfons 
to  whom  thefe  books  have  belonged,  and  among  which  are  crowned 
heads,  are  like  feals  which  guarantee  and  confecrate  their  inconteftable 
antiquity. 

The  eight  parts  of  this  publication  which  have  appeared  contain 
37  plates  of  bindings,  and  3  plates  of  armorial-bearings  damped  upon 
book  covers.  The  explanatory  text  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Lempertz-’  work  contains  portraits  and  fac-fimiles  of  autographs, 
&c,,  as  well  as  illudrations  of  book-binding.  The  laft  part  publifl  ed  is 
the  eleventh,  and  exhibits  a  book-cover  from  the  library  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  with  her  initials  and  thofe  of  Henry  II.  combined. 
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NOTICE  OF  AN  UNDESCRIBED  ENGRAVING  BY  HOLLAR. 


To  the  Editor. 

The  defcription  of  a  print  by  Hollar  fo  uncommon,  as  not  to  be 
defcribed  in  the  catalogue  either  of  Vertue  or  of  Parthey,  may  perhaps 
be  aeceptable ;  more  efpecially  as  the  purpofe  for  whieh  it  was  engraved 
is  afeertained,  as  alfo  from  its  having  been  executed  for  the  grandfon  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  artift’s  firh  patron,  and  who  brought  him 
to  this  country. 

In  the  centre  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  encircled  by  a  large  rofary ; 
die  ftands  on  a  crefcent  wearing  a  erown,  a  bright  glory  furrounding 
her  head.  She  prefents  the  rofary  to  St  Dominick,  who  kneels  m  the 
front  on  the  left,  and  fupports  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  left  arm,  who 
holds  forward  a  erown  of  thorns  towards  St  Catharine  kneeling  before 
him  on  the  right.  Behind  St  Catharine  kneels  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
Queen  of  Charles  IT,  by  whofe  fide  is  placed  the  erown  of  England, 
and  behind  her  are  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  on  the  oppofite  fide,  near  St 
Dominick,  is  a  kneeling  fovereign,  probably  the  brother  of  Catharine, 
attended  by  his  courtiers.  Two  winged  eherubs  hover  above,  holding  a 
mafs  of  drapery,  which  falls  behind  the  group  of  figures.  In  the 
centre  of  the  margin  below  is  a  fhield  quartering  the  arms  of  England 
and  of  Braganza;  on  the  left  is  inferibed  “  S‘"*  Dominicus  primus 
Prffidicator  S"“  Rofarii,”  and  on  the  right  “  Catharina  Senenfis  ex 
Ordina  Predicatorum.”  W.  Hollar  fecit. 

The  plate  meafures  4^^  inches  fquare. 

This  engraving  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  centre  column  of  a  large 
folio  broadfide,  which  has  the  following  heading,  “  Indulgencies  and 
Priviledges  Granted  to  the  Sodality  of  our  mod;  Sov^eraign  and  Imma- 
eulate  Lady  of  the  Rofarie  founded  in  the  Churches,  Chappies,  and 
Oratories  of  the  Order  of  Preachers.  Compiled  by  the  R.  F.  P.  T.  H. 
Priour  of  the  Englifli  Religions  of  the  faid  order  at  Bornhem  in 
Flanders.^’ 

This  document  appears  to  have  been  printed  by  the  order  of  Philip 
Thomas  Howard,  who  was  created  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Clement  X.,  the 
following  brief  account  of  whom  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant. 


Notice  of  an  U ndefcrihed  Engraving  hi)  Hollar.  i8i 

Towards  the  year  1646^  when  about  17  years  of'age^  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Dominick,  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  grandfather.  He  came  as  a  miffionary  prieft  to  England, 
and  was  fubfequently  appointed  Almoner  of  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
Oueen  of  Charles  II.  He  frequently  attended  thofe  who  fuffered  for 
the  Catholick  religion  to  the  gallows.  He  founded  a  monaftery  at 
Shalden,  and  one  at  Bornholm  in  Flanders ;  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
England  in  1673,  went  to  Brufl’els,  and  foon  after  was  by  Clement  X. 
appointed  Cardinal  Prieft,  firft  under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  S‘  Cecily, 
and  then  of  S‘  Mary  fuper  Minervam,  which  is  built  on  an  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva.  Though  he  had  a  penfion  of  10,000  fcudi  from  the  Pope 
and  apartments  given  to  him  in  the  Vatican,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
a  clauftral  or  conventual  life  in  the  Dominican  Monaftery  of  S‘  Sabina, 
dining  to  the  time  of  his  death  with  the  monks  in  the  common  Reledt- 
ory.  He  made  ufe  of  his  money  in  furniffiing  the  expences  of  miffion- 
aries  to  Engl  an  d.^^* 

This  rare  and  curious  broadfide  was  prefented  to  the  Print  Room  of 
the  Britifli  Mufeum  bv  William  Smith,  Efq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  year 
1858. 

W.  H.  Carpenter. 

Britl/li  Mufeum. 


STATUES  OF  CHARLES  I.  AND  OF  HENRIETTA  MARIA, 
BY  HUBERT  LE  SUEUR. 

The  following  agreement  exifts  among  the  State  Papers  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  the  domeftic  colledlion  of  Charles  I.,  Vol. 
ccxxxviii.  No.  16.  It  relates,  as  will  be  feen,  to  ftatues  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  Queen,  to  be  caft  in  brafs  by  Hubert  Le  Sueur  for  Bifliop, 
afterwards  Archbiftiop,  Laud;  the  former  ftatue  to  be  fix  feet  high, 
and  the  latter  to  be  as  large  as  life.  The  fum  of  .^400  was  to  be  paid 
for  thefe  ftatues. 

The  agreement  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Articles  of  agreement  had,  made,  concluded  and  fully  agreed 
uppon  this  Second  daie  of  May  Anno  Dhi  1633.  In 


*  Indications  of  Memorials,  Monuments, 
Paintings,  and  Engravings,  of  Perfons  of 
the  Howard  Family,  See.  By  Henry 


Howard.  Folio.  See  page  38.  Dated 
Corby  Caftle,  Dec.  loth,  1834. 


I  82  Statues  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

the  niuthe  yere  of  the  raigne  of  our  foiiaigne  Lord  Charles 
by  the  graee  of  God  king  of  England,  Seotland,  Franee,  and 
Ireland  defender  of  the  faith  &e.  Betweene  the  Right 
hono'’'"^  and  right  Reverend  father  in  God  William  Lord 
Bishopp  of  London  of  the  one  pte  and  Hubert  Le  Sueur  of 
London  fculpteur  of  the  other  pte  whereby  it  is  abfolutelie 
eovenaunted,  eoneluded,  and  agreed  by  and  betweene  the 
faid  pties  to  theis  prefents  in  manner  and  forme  following 
(vizt.) 

Inprimis  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  for  him  his  executo"  and 
adfhiftrato"  doth  eovenante  promife  and  graunte  to  and  w'’^  the  faid 
William  Lord  Bifhopp  of  London  his  exeeuto*'^  &  admiftrato’’®  by  theis 
pfentes  That  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  or  his  affignes  fliall  and  will 
before  the  feaft  day  of  St  Miehaell  th^  Arehangell  w”'*  flialbe  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  Thouland  Six  hundred  Thirtie  and  Power 
fubftantially  and  workmanlike  make  and  eafl  or  eaufe  to  be  made  and 
caft  in  brafle  the  ftatue  of  our  faid  foveraigne  Lord  King  Charles  fix 
foote  hicT-h,  and  the  ftatue  of  the  Queenes  Ma‘'®  that  now  is  in  brafs 
likewife  as  bigge  as  the  life. 

In  eonfideracon  whereof  and  thereupon  the  faid  William  Lord 
Biftiop  of  London  for  him  his  exeeutors  and  admiftrators  doth  eovenant 
promife  and  grant  to  and  w‘'‘  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  his  executo'* 
and  adminiftrators  That  he  the  faid  William  Lord  Biftiop  of  Lon¬ 
don  his  exeeutors  adminiftrators  or  affignes  fhall  and  will  well  and  truly 
paie  or  eaufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  his  executo*'"  ad- 
fhiftrato"  or  affignes  the  fofhe  of  fower  hundred  pounds  of  lawfull 
money  of  England  in  manner  and  forme  following,  That  is  to  faie.  The 
fome  of  one  hundred  pounds  pte  thereof  before  the  infealing  or  delivery 
of  theis  prefents,  The  receipt  whereof  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  doth 
hereby  acknowledge  The  like  fome  of  One  hundred  pounds  more  when 
the  faid  worke  ftialbe  ready  to  caft  And  the  fofhe  of  Twoe  hundred 
pounds  more  of  like  money  refidue  and  in  full  paym‘  of  the  forne 
of  fower  hundred  pounds  aforefaid  when  both  the  faid  ftatues  ftialbe 
finifhed  w^'^out  any  farther  deley.  And  that  he  the  faid  William  Lord 
Biftiop  of  London  his  executo’®  or  adminiftrato”  at  his  or  their  owne 
prop  cofts  and  charges  ftiall  and  will  fetch  and  carry  away  the  faid 
Twoe  ftatues  from  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  when  they  ftialbe  finiftied, 
and  place  them  where  he  or  they  will  have  them  fett  up  w^^out  any 
charge  to  the  faid  Hubert  Le  Sueur  but  only  w*’'*  the  affiftanee  of  his 
advice  counfell  dire£fion  and  hand  and  helpe  joyned  therevnto.  In 
witnefs  whereof  the  faid  ptees  to  theis  Articles  of  Agreement  have  in- 
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terchangeably  I’ett  their  hands  and  I’eales  the  daie  and  yeres  firft  above 
written. 


the  prefence  of 

^GIDIUS  Chaissi^’. 

Simon  Rolleston. 

William  Dell. 

John  Coult, 

George  Snaith. 

The  fucceeding  paper  in  the  fame  volume  of  State  Papers,  No.  17, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  agreement  executed  by  Le  Sueur.  The  leal  has 
been  torn  off';  but  his  fignature  remains; — Hube  le  Sueur. The 
counterpart  was  attefted  by  the  fame  witnefl'es  as  the  copy  figned  by 
Bilhop  Laud.  The  Bifliop,  then  become  Archbilhop,  has  indorfed  it, — • 
The  Articles  for  the  Statuae  in  Brafs;  40olb.  Cancelled  and  payd 
December  13,  1634.” 

What  has  become  of  thefe  ftatues  ? 

John  Bruce. 


VAN  DYKE’S  DRAWINGS. 

^^On  the  20th  Inst.,  when  Montague-houfe  was  on  Fire,  there  was 
loft  33  Pidfures,  painted  in  Black  and  White,  after  the  Life,  by  Sir 
Anthony  Van  Dyke,  being  the  Originals  that  the  Prints  are  Graved  after, 
and  of  the  fame  fize,  being  without  the  Frames,  about  nine  Inches  and 
a  quarter  high,  and  feven  Inches  and  a  quarter  broad.  Whoever  fliall 
give  Notice  of  them  to,  Mr  Edward  Scawen  at  the  Two  Green  Polls, 
over  againft  Montague-houfe,  ftiall  have  ,^10,  or  for  any  Number  of 
them  a  proportionable  Reward  ;  And  there  being  at  the  fame  timedoft 
feveral  other  Pidfures  in  Little  in  water-colours,  Plate,  Rich  wearing  Ap¬ 
parel,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Sattin  uncut,  and  other  Goods  of  all  forts. 


Van  Dykes  Dra/vings. 
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Whoever  hiall  give  Notiee  thereof  to  the  fald  Mr  Scawen^  hiall  be 
GeiieroiiOy  rewarded.” — From  the  London  Gazette,  Monday,  January 
2^th,  to  Thitrjday,  January  zSth,  1685. 

Is  anything  now  known  of  thefe  drawings? 

W.  B.  Rve. 

Briti/h  Mufeum. 


THE  MONOGRAM  EDE. 

Would  foine  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  to  what 
painter  the  ufe  of  the  above  monogram^  or  initials_,  is  to  be  attributed  ? 
I  pofTefs  a  pidfure  which  bears  that  fignature  over  the  figures  1621.  The 
pifture  reprefents  a  family^  the  perfons  delineated  being  grouped  in  a 
fomewhat  unufual  manner.  They  are  feated  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
fucceffive  afcending  feats  of  what  may  be  defcribed  as  one  half  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  amphitheatre,  that  is,  on  femi-circular  benches,  rifing  tier  above 
tier,  and  each  fucceffive  flep  in  the  afcent  reprefenting  a  fimilar  grada¬ 
tion  in  the  pedigree.  The  fpedlator  ftanding  in  the  centre  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  beholds  before  him,  on  the  lowed  bench,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  fitting  between  them  one  child,  a  daughter,  three  or  four  years 
old.  On  the  row  or  tier  at  the  back  of  thefe  perfons,  and  feated  im¬ 
mediately  above  them,  are  four  other  perfons,  a  man  and  woman  at  the 
back  of  the  man  firft  mentioned,  evidently  his  father  and  mother, 
and  another  man  and  woman  at  the  baek  of  the  woman  firft  mentioned, 
no  lefs,  evidently,  her  father  and  mother.  On  the  bench  or  feat  next 
above,  are  the  right  grand-parents  of  the  original  couple.  Above  them 
again  the  great-grand-parents,  with  fome  hiatufes ;  and  finally,  on 
the  higheft  bench,  the  next  fucceeding  line,  with,  however,  fome  fad 
gaps  in  their  continuity.  On  the  fpedlator’s  right  of  the  amphitheatre 
Hands  an  aged  tree,  from  which  feveral  branches  have  been  roughly  torn, 
leaving  only  one  vigorous  ffioot,  fit  emblem  of  the  family  depi6led. 
Beyond  the  tree  flows  a  broad  river,  and  acrofs  it  a  fpacious  town,  in 
which  may  be  feen  a  large  church,  a  bridge,  and  many  prominent  and 
confpicuous  buildings.  The  people  reprefented  look  like  natives  of 
Holland ;  probably  perfons  of  fome  confideration.  The  pifture  is  painted 
with  a  free  and  efl'eHive  pencil. 

John  Bruce. 

5,  Upper  Glouecjter  Street,  Dorfet  Syuare. 


PICTURES  BELONGING  TO  PETER  VEGELMAN. 


Is  anything  known  of  the  pictures  mentioned  in  the  following  lift  ; 
or  of  their  original  pofthflor  ? 

Declaration  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  by  Francis  Vernon,  executor 
of  the  laft  will  and  teftanient  of  Peter  Vegelman  deceafed,  who  com¬ 
plains  of  Sufanna  V.  widow  of  faid  P.  V.  that  whereas  faid  P.  V, 
was  in  his  life  in  the  Parifli  of  St  Mary  Arches  in  the  Ward  of  Cheape 
in  the  44th  year  of  the  Queen  feized  of  goods  including  “  una  pidlur’ 
vocat’  a  pidfure  of  a  woeman  givinge  fucke  ad  valenc’  decern  folid  una 
pidluP  vocat’  a  pidf  ure  of  the  tenne  comandemenP  ad  valenc’  duor’  folid 
una  pidlura  vocat’  a  pidfure  of  Sufanna  ad  valenc’  decern  folid  una  pic- 
tura  vocat’  a  pidfure  of  the  twelve  Apoftles  ad  valenc’  duodecim  folid  una 
pidf  Lira  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Sodome  &  Gomorra  ad  valenc’  duodecim  folid 
una  pidf  ura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  the  woeman  of  Samaria  ad  valenc’  viginti 
folid  una  pidf  ura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Adam  &  Eve  ad  valenc’  quinq,  folid 
una  pidfura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Juno  T  Venus  ad  valenc’  quinq,  folid  una 
pidfura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Lucretia  ad  valenc’  duor’  folid  una  pidfura 
vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Mary  Magdalene  ad  valenc’  triu  folid  una  at  pidfura 
vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Mary  Magdalene  ad  valenc’  duoP  folid  unia  alia  pic- 
tura  vocaP  a  picture  of  Mary  Magdalene  ad  valenc’  duor’  folid  duab  pic- 
tur’  vocaP  pidfurcs  in  a  frame  T  una  niappa  vocaP  a  inapp  ad  valenc’ 
quinq^  folid  una  pidfura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  a  Dutcheman  and  his  wyfe 
ad  valenc’  duor’  folid  una  pidfura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Mary  and  Chrift  ad 
valenc’  duor’  folid  una  pidfura  vocaP  a  pidfure  of  Jonas  in  the  Whales 
belly  ad  valenc’  quinq,  folid  quatuor  magnis  mappis  vocaP  mappes  ad 
valenc’  viginti  folid  duab  pidfur’  vocaP  old  greate  pidfures  ad  valenc’  de¬ 
cern  folid ’’[here  follows  a  long  lift  of  houfehold  goods]  flie,  the  widow, 
had  difpofed  thereof  to  her  own  ufe. 


Public  Record  Office. 


J.  Burtt. 


NEW  PURCHASES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


Our  National  collection  of  PiHures  has  unqneftionably  made 
remarkable  progrefs  of  late  years ;  and  the  purchafes  for  the  pall  feafon 
are  of  great  intereft  and  value,  the  additions  being  not  only  numerically, 
but  alfo  in  their  character,  important.  Sir  Charles  Eaftlake  has  pur- 
chafed  altogether  feventeen  pictures  during  the  financial  year  juft  com¬ 
pleted,  1862-3;*  feveral  valuable  additions  alfo  have  been  made 
by  hequeft  and  donations.  An  important  innovation  obfervable  in  the 
purchafes  is  the  faet  of  their  comprifing  no  fewer  than  five  piHures  of 
the  Englilh  fchool.  Sinee  the  aequifition  of  the  Angerftein  Collec¬ 
tion  in  1824, — which  included  ^^Lord  Heathfieky’  by  Sir  Jofliua  Rey¬ 
nolds;  Sir  David  Wilkie’s  “Village  Feftival;”  and  his  own  portrait; 
and  “The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,”  by  Hogarth, — no  work  of  the  Englifti 
fchool  has  been  purchafed  for  the  National  Gallery  until  the  paft  year. 

The  Englilh  pift ures  are  :  — 

1.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Captain  Orme,  in  uniform,  leaning 
upon  his  horfe,  an  early  work  by  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds,  in  very  good 
condition,  but  fomewhat  cold  in  eftect.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin  about  1760,  it  belonged  afterwards  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney, 
and  was  bought  at  Chriftie’s  for  .^210. 

2.  A  fitting  half-length  portrait  of  Mrs  Siddons,  by  Gainfborough, 
a  work  of  furprifing  force  and  of  great  elegance,  painted  in  1784,  in  the 
prime  of  her  beauty,  juft  after  Reynolds  had  painted  her  as  the  Tragic 
Mufe,  in  the  piHure  now  in  the  Grofvenor  Gallery,  and  of  which  there 
is  a  repetition  at  Dulwich.  This  portrait  was  a  favourite  with  the 
actrefs,  and  was  retained  by  her  during  her  life;  the  pifture  is  blue  and 
buflT,  a  “Blue  Lady,”  having  much  the  fame  effect  as  the  “Blue  Boy” 
in  the  Grofvenor  Gallery,  painted  in  oppofition  to  a  do£lrine  laid  down 
by  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  in  his  8th  dikourfe  againft  light  cold  mazes. 

*  Civil  Service  EKmates,  No.  IV.,  13,  National  Gallery,  with  the  Dire^lor’s 
Report. 
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This  pidure  was  never  exhibited  by  Gainfborough ;  he  broke  oft’  his  eon- 
nexion  with  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  fpring  of  1784.  Pnrehafed 
for  <^1000  from  Major  Mair,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  adfrefs^ 
fon,  Henry  Siddons. 

3.  A  full-length  portrait  by  Gainfborough^  of  Dr  Ralph  Schomberg, 
ftanding  in  a  landfcape  in  a  claret-coloured  velvet  coat^  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  The  landfcape  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  pidlure  is  admirable 
in  colour  and  effect ;  the  pofe  of  the  figure  is  particularly  happy,  and  the 
face  is  living.  This  pidfure  has  already  formed  one  of  the  National 
collection,  and  is  engraved  in  Jones’s  National  Gallery.  It  was  given  to 
the  Truftees  under  a  mifconception,  and  was  again  withdrawn  in  1836. 
Purchafed  from  Mr  J.  T.  Schomberg  for  .^Tooo.  Thefe  two  new 
pidfures  fhow  how  formidable  was  Gainfborough’s  rivalry  of  Sir 
Jofluia,  who,  though  he  may  have  equalled,  perhaps  never  furpafted 
them. 

4.  A  large  Cattle  piece,  by  James  Ward,  R.A.,  reprefenting,  on  an 
immenfe  canvas,  an  Alderney  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,  the  property  of 
Mr  John  Allnutt  of  Clapham,  painted  in  1820-22,  as  Ward  himfelf 
tells  us,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Prefident  Weft,  in  emulation  of  the 

Young  Bull,”  at  the  Hague,  by  Paul  Potter.  This  unrivalled  mafter- 
piece  of  its  clafs  is  well  known ;  it  was  long  exhibited  at  the  Cryftal 
Palace,  was  confpicuous  in  the  International  Exhibition,  and  is  now 
a  moft  impofing  object  in  the  National  Gallery  rooms  at  South  Ken- 
fington.  Bought  from  the  painter’s  fon,  Mr  G.  R.  Ward,  for  .^1500. 
James  Ward  died  in  1859,  in  his- 91ft  year. 

5.  Moufehold  Heath,”  by  John  Crome  of  Norwich,  commonly 
called  Old  Crome,  to  diftinguifti  him  from  fome  younger  Cronies.  This 
is  the  pidfure  which  attracted  general  admiration  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  defervedly  fo ;  but  it  muft  be  admitted  that  it  is  of 
an  excellence  not  often  fuftained  by  the  works  of  this  little-known  artifl 
out  of  Norfolk.  Crome,  like  feveral  other  of  our  good  painters  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century, — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Henry  Howard, 
James  Ward,  and  William  Owen, — was  born  in  the  Napoleonic  year, 
1769,  and,  after  an  obfcure  career  as  a  drawing-mafter,  died  at  his 
native  city  in  1821.  '"Moufehold  Heath”  was  bought  of  William 
Yetts,  Efq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  for  .^420. 

Of  the  foreign  purchafes  many  are  highly  interefting.  Three 
have  been  for  fome  time  placed  in  the  Gallery,  the  reft  have  been 
referved  for  the  additional  fcreen  accommodation,  for  the  colledfion 
has  again  overgrown  its  miferably  inadequate  fpace:  a  ftate  of  affairs 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

6.  "  A  Landfcape,  ftiowery  weather,”  by  Hobbema ;  a  panel  of  con- 
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fiderable  fize,  for  this  very  rare  and  biographieally  unknown  but  now 
favourite  maifer.  It  is  2  feet  high  by  2  feet  9  inches  wide.  The  pi£fure 
reprefeiits  both  rain  and  funfliine^  its  principal  feature  being  a  large 
clufter  of  wet  moving  trees  in  the  centre.  On  the  right  is  a  cottage^  on 
the  left  is  a  man  angling.  It  belongs  to  the  eolder  works  of  the  painter, 
and  is  figned  Mt  Hobbema  ft.,  but  is  not  dated.  The  hitherto  known 
dates  of  Hobbema’s  works  range  from  1650  to  1669.  Formerly  in  the 
Perregaux  colleetion ;  purchafed  in  England  for 

7.  “  The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,”  the  Donor  kneeling  in  the 
foreground,  by  Memling.  On  wood,  i  ft.  9  in.  high  by  15  in.  wide;  an 
excellent  example  of  this  admirable  mafter,  and  a  very  welcome  addition 
to  the  Gallery.  It  is  executed  with  the  greateft  delicacy  and  tranfpar- 
ency,  and  belongs  to  the  beft  time  of  the  mafter.  As  the  Madonna  and 
Child  here  painted  have  been  more  than  once  repeated  by  Memling, 
they  are  probably  his  own  wife  and  child.  His  wife  died  in  1487,  a 
difcovery  made  by  Mr  James  Weale  of  Bruges,  who  has  alfo  thrown 
other  light  on  the  hitherto  obfcure  biography  of  this  able  painter. 
He  was  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  living  in  his  own  houfe  at 
Bruges  in  1479;  in  December,  1495,  he  was  already  dead,  and  his  three 
children,  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  were  ftill  minors.*  This  pifture 
was  bought  at  Cologne  at  the  fale  of  the  Weyer  collection,  for  J^''759- 

8.  At  the  fame  fale  was  bought,  for  .^^65,  The  Sancta  Veronica,” 
by  William  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  1378.  The  faint  is  holding  up 
the  cloth  containing  the  Siidarium,  or  miraculous  portrait  of  the  Lord, 
“  made  not  by  hands on  wood  fimilar  in  fize  to  the  Mending,  and  a 
very  good  illuftration  of  the  old  tempera  painting,  which  was  fuper- 
feded  by  the  invention  of  the  oil  or  varnifti  method  of  the  Van  Eycks. 

9.  “  His  own  portrait,’^  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  figned  with  his  mono¬ 
gram  compofed  of  two  As,  which  is  to  fay  Andrea  d’Agnolo,  or  Andrea 
the  fon  of  Angelo,  who  was  a  tailor.  On  canvas,  three-quarter  fize, 
feated,  looking  over  his  left  flioulder,  and  holding  a  book  in  his  hands; 
the  hands  only  fketched,  but  the  head  and  drefs  moft  elaborately  painted, 
and  reprefenting  a  thin,  fine-featured  man,  about  or  under  30  years 
of  age;  painted,  therefore,  before  1518,  the  year  that  Andrea  vifited 
France  :  he  died  in  1530,  aged  only  42.  Purchafed  in  Italy  for  270  is., 
from  the  Puccini  colledfion  near  Piftoja. 

10.  ^^The  death  of  Procris,”  by  Piero  di  Cofimo,  purchafed  at  Flo¬ 
rence  from  the  Lombardi-Baldi  colledfion,  for  .^171  6s.  ^d.  An  inter- 
efting  quattro-cento  fpecimen,  though  Piero  furvived  Raphael.  He  died 


*  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery,  37  th 
Edition,  London,  1863,  which  has  the 


very  valuable  addition  of  fac-fimiles  of  the 
fignafures  and  monograms  of  the  painters. 
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about  1521,  aged  60.  The  eompofition  is  very  unui'ual  for  its  time, 
being  an  ineident  from  Pagan  mythology.  Proeris  is  lying  dead  on  the 
grafs,  a  fatyr,  kneeling  in  confternation  at  her  head,  is  feelingly  touching 
her,  and  her  faithful  hound,  Lelaps,  is  feated  at  her  feet :  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  a  funny  landfcape  with  a  view  of  the  fea.  From  the  long 
flmpe  of  this  panel  it  formed  probably  part  of  a  caffettone.  A  fimilar  pic¬ 
ture,  reprefenting  Venus  and  Cupid,  is  in  the  Mufeum  at  Berlin.  Piero 
was  fond  of  illuftrating  ancient  mythology. 

11.  St  Jerome  in  his  ftudy  reading.^^  The  well-known  picfure 
of  the  Manfrini  Gallery  at  Venice;  of  courfe  attributed  to  John  Bellini, 
in  accordance  with  the  confirmed  vice  of  connoill'eurfliip  to  attribute 
every  good  fchool  pifture,  not  figned,  to  the  capo-fcuola.  The  world  is, 
however,  gradually  becoming  aware  that  it  has  required  the  labours  of 
more  than  one  mafter  to  eftablidi  the  reputation  of  a  fchool  of  any  age ; 
and  that  John  Bellini  was  not  the  only  good  quattro-cento  painter  at 
Venice  at  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century,  any  more  than  that  the  Van  Eycks 
were  by  themfelves  at  Bruges,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  alone  at  Milan. 
But  for  the  occafional  fignatures  of  fuch  painters  as  Marco  Bafaiti, 
Giambattifta  Cima,  Andrea  Previtali,  their  exigence  would  have  been 
forgotten  or  ignored  at  the  prefent  day.  The  National  Gallery  fortun¬ 
ately  pofTeffes  examples  of  all  thefe  mafters,  the  laft  being  reprefented 
among,  the  recent  purchafes. 

The  Manfrini  St  Jerome,  a  work  of  great  excellence  in  its  ftyle,  is  a 
fpecies  of  quattro-cento  genre  pi6lure,  the  accefTories  being  executed  with 
a  precifion  worthy  of  John  Van  Eyck  :  the  execution  is  in  every  refpeft 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  two  pictures  already  in  the  gallery  afcribed  to  Ba¬ 
faiti.  Purchafed,  together  with  the  two  following  piftures,  from  the 
fame  colle£lion,  for  .^^1047  2d. 

12.  ‘‘'The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  monk  adoring  the  infant,^^  by 
Andrea  Previtali  of  Bergamo,  the  worthy  pupil  of  John  Bellini,  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  1 528.  Even  Ridolfi  tells  us  that  the  portraits  of  Previtali 
pafTed  as  the  works  of  his  mailer.  From  the  Manfrini  Gallery. 

13*  A  fmall  portrait  on  wood  of  Marco  Barbarigo,  afterwards  Doge, 
holding  a  letter  addrefTed  to  him  in  London,  afcribed  to  Gerard  Vander 
Meire  of  Ghent,  flill  living  in  1474,  and  reputed  one  of  the  bell  pupils 
of  the  Van  Eycks  :  he  is  already  reprefented  in  the  gallery.  From  the 
Manfrini  palace.  Not  yet  exhibited. 

14.  “The  portrait  of  a  Tailor,’^  by  Giambattifta  Moroni,  the  great 
portrait  painter  of  Bergamo ;  the  portrait  is  known  as  the  “  Ta^liapanni.^^ 
The  tailor,  half-length  life-fize,  on  canvas,  dreffed  in  flannel  jacket  and 
red  flafhed  breeches,  is  Handing  at  his  board  with  the  fliears  in  one  hand 
and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  other.  This  is  an  admirable  fpccimen  of  the 
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niafter,  fomewhat  cold  in  colour,  but  exquifitely  drawn  and  modelled ; 
it  is  the  companion  piece,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Jefuit,  known  as 
Titian^s  Schoolmafter,  in  Stafford  Houfe.  Both  were  formerly  in  the 
Grimani  palace  at  Venice,  and  our  tailor  is  thus  fpoken  of  by  Bofchini, 
in  his  Carta  del  Navegar  Pitorefco,  p.  327, 

“  — —  un  Sartor,  si  belo,  e  si  ben  fato, 

Che  ’1  parla  piu  de  qual  fe  fia  Avocato  ; 

L’ha  in  man  la  forfe,  e  vu  el  vede  a  tagiar.” 

Bought  at  Bergamo  for  <^320,  Moroni  died,  aged  about  70,  in  1578, 
having  furvived  Titian  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

15.  An  altar-piece,  in  tempera,  by  Carlo  Crivelli,  figned — Carolus 
Crivellus  Venetus  Miles  Pinxit.^^  It  reprefents  the  Madonna  and 
Child  enthroned,  with  St  Jerome  and  St  Sebaftian,  furmounting  a  pre- 
della  with  five  fmall  compartments,  reprefenting  St  Catherine,  St  Jerome 
in  the  defert,  the  Nativity,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebaftian,  and  St  George 
and  the  Dragon.  The  figures  of  the  principal  pidfure  are  half  life-fize, 
and  are  very  gorgeoufiy  drefled,  efpecially  St  Sebaftian;  the  whole  altar- 
piece  is  about  8  feet  high.  This  pidfure  was  executed  about  1490,  not 
before,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  works  of  the  mafter  extant,  and  though 
a  hard  quattro-cento  performance,  is  really  a  beautiful  Crivelli.  It  is 
from  the  Ottoni  chapel  in  the  Francifcan  church  at  Matelica,  for  which 
it  was  originally  painted,  and  where  from  a  fwallow  introduced  among 
fome  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pidlure,  it  was  known 
as  the  Madonna  della  Rondine.  Purchafed  at  Matelica  from  the  Count 
Luigi  De  Sanftis  for  .^2182  ii.j.  ^d.  Few  mafters  are  now  better 
reprefented  in  the  National  Gallery  than  Carlo  Crivelli. 

16.  Portraits,  half-length  life-fize,  on  canvas,  of  Agoftino  and  Nicolo 
della  Torre,  anatomifts  of  Bergamo  ;  a  very  earefully-finiflied  pidfure  by 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  figned  L.  Lotus  1515.  Purchafed  from  Signor  Gio¬ 
vanni  Morelli  of  Bergamo,  for  .^320  :  and,  laftly, 

17.  A  fine  altar-piece,  on  wood,  about  7  feet  high,  by  Bernardino 
Lanini,  of  Vercelli,  the  fcholar  and  imitator  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
and  one  of  the  heft  of  the  Milanefe  fchool  of  painters.  It  reprefents 
the  Holv  Family,  with  the  Magdalen,  St  Paul,  and  Gregory  the  Great; 
figures  fmall  life-fize;  and  figned  Bernardinus  Effigiahat,  1543.  Pur¬ 
chafed  in  England  for  £  120Q.  Not  yet  exhibited. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


Our  National  colle6I:ion  has  been  recently  enriched  by  the  acquifition 
of  the  following  objeHs. 

I.  A  farcophagus_,  rather  more  than  6  feet  long,  of  terra-cotta, 
found  by  MelTrs  Salzmann  and  Biliotti  in  a  tomb  at  Camirus  in  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes. 

All  round  the  margin  floral  ornaments  and  animals  are  painted  in 
brown  and  crimfon  on  a  pale  ground.  Both  in  the  ftyle  of  the  drawing 
and  in  the  fabric  of  the  ware  this  farcophagus  refembles  the  early  vafes 
of  which  the  Neavpolis  of  Camirus  has  already  yielded  fo  many  fine 
fpecimens.  Thefe  vafes  were  probably  executed  at  a  period  when  Greek 
art  was  ftill  under  Phoenician  influence. 

Both  in  the  ornaments  and  in  the  ftyle  of  drawing  generally  there  is 
much  which  reminds  us  of  Aflyrian  art  as  we  fee  it  in  the  fculptures 
from  Nimroud  and  Khorfabad.  The  farcophagus  difcovered  by  Mefl'rs 
Salzmann  and  Biliotti  is,  it  is  believed,  unique  of  its  kind. 

3.  The  torfo  of  a  colofl'al  male  figure,  difcovered  near  Elaea,  the 
ancient  port  of  Pergamus  in  Afia  Minor,  by  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  and 
recently  brought  to  England  in  H.  M.  S.  “  Firebrand.’^  This  figure 
muft  have  been  originally  about  1 5  feet  high.  The  torfo,  which  is  nude, 
is  very  finely  modelled,  and  may  be  a  work  of  the  fchool  of  fculpture 
which  flourifhed  under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  the  kings  of  Perga¬ 
mus  in  the  2nd  century  b.  c. 

3.  Cafts  of  the  head  and  hind  legs  of  the  colofl’al  marble  Hon  dif¬ 
covered  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia  by  a  party  of  Englifti  travellers  in  the 
year  1818. 

This  lion,  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias  and  Strabo,  was  placed  on  a 
monument  eredfed  by  the  Thebans  after  their  defeat  by  Philip,  b.c.  338, 
in  memory  of  thofe  of  their  countrymen  who  fell  in  that  battle. 

The  monument  bore  no  infcription,  as  the  Thebans  were  unwilling 
to  record  their  defeat.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  fite  where 
the  fragments  of  this  lion  were  difcovered  is  the  adlual  battle-field  on 
which  the  triumph  of  Philip  of  Macedon  over  Greek  liberty  was  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  believed  that  the  entire  lion  might  be  made  up  from  the 
fragments  which  remain,  and  it  would  be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the 
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new  Greek  Government  to  reftore  this  noble  monument,  which,  as 
Colonel  Mure  juftly  remarks  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  is  one  of  the 
few  works  of  Greek  fculpture  of  which  the  date  and  origin  is  pofitively 
known. 

C.  T.  Newton. 

Brilijh  Mufeum. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

A  FEW  of  the  more  recent  purchafes  made  by  the  Truftees  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  poflefs  confiderable  intereft  as  works  of  art. 
In  addition  to  the  Richard  III.  prefented  laft  year  by  Mr  Giblon  Craig, 
the  Gallery  now  includes  two  other  Royal  portraits,  namely,  Henry 
VIII.  when  young,  from  Mr  BarretPs  colledlion  at  Lee  Priory  in  Kent, 
and  Charles  IL,  an  oval  portrait,  in  heel  breallplate,  with  large  flowing 
black  wig,  painted  with  great  fpirit  by  Mrs  Beale,  reprefenting  the 
monarch  about  the  period  of  his  aceeflion  to  the  throne.  The  Henry 
VI I L,  with  the  exception  of  a  pidfure  at  Hampton  Court,  is  one  of  the 
youngeft  portraits  known,  and  correfponds  exadlly  with  a  Imall  oil- 
painting,  mofl;  exquifitely  finilhed,  belonging  to  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp. 
Thefe  differ  from  all  other  portraits  in  having  a  elofe-fitting  collar,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  round  the  neck.  The  beard  and  mouftaches  are 
clofe,  compadf,  and  dark.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  pidture  is 
brown  and  heavy  in  tone;  the  refult,  in  fome  meafure,  of  being  painted 
on  copper,  whilft  the  Althorp  portrait  is  remarkably  brilliant,  with  a 
background  of  rich  turquoife  blue :  a  fmall  frill  round  the  edge  of  the 
neck  is  a  diflindlive  point  in  the  Althorp  pidfure.  The  one  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  was  engraved  for  Cavendiflfls  Life  of  Wolfey, 
edited  by  Singer. 

A  portrait  of  confiderable  intereft,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chefter- 
field,  K.G.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  author  of  the  well-known 
Letters  to  his  fon,  is  more  youthful  than  generally  feen  in  his  portraits : 
the  pidfure  is  a  capital  fpecimen  of  William  Hoare  of  Bath.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  a  rich,  mellow  pidfure  from  the  hand  of  old  Richardfon,  the 
artift  who  wrote  fo  fenfibly  and  independently  on  the  Theory  of 
Painting,”  is  well  known  by  the  engraving,  and,  next  to  the  famous 
portrait  in  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  the  moft 
charadferiftic  likenefs  extant  of  that  brilliant  writer.  The  fleck,  felf- 
fatisfied,  complacent  countenance  of  Samuel  Richardfon,  the  author  of 
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National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Pamela,  placed  near  it,  affords  a  flriking  contraft  in  point  of  phyfique 
and  temperament.  Highmore,  the  painter  of  the  latter  pidture,  was  alfo 
a  writer  on  art.  His  effays  on  Rubenses  paintings  at  Whitehall  and  on 
the  fcience  of  perfpedlive  are  defervedly  remembered ;  but  he  was  more 
diredlly  connedfed  with  Richardfon  in  a  feries  of  pidfures  from  his  novel 
of  Pamela,  which  were  engraved  and  publiflied  in  1745. 

Bifhop  Burnet,  the  hiftorian,  is  a  dark  and  heavy  pidlure,  a  not 
very  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  art  of  Riley  the  painter,  although,  on 
the  ground  of  portraiture,  it  is  unqueftionably  genuine.  He  is  repre- 
fented  in  his  mantle  as  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Thefe  laft  four  pidfures  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
the  well-known  publiflier,  who  fpared  no  pains  in  forming  a  colledfion 
of  authentic  portraits  of  the  moft  eminent  men  in  Englifli  literature. 

A  very'  clever  portrait  by  a  fcarcely-heard-of  artift,  named  Sehaak, 
reprefents  Charles  Churchill  the  poet  under  a  favourable  afpedf.  Al¬ 
though  (fill  a  young-looking  man,  he  has  already  thrown  off  his  clerical 
habits,  and  appears  in  a  coloured  coat  and  fatin  waiffcoat.  There  is 
great  animation  in  the  countenance,  and  a  freffinefs  in  the  painting  of 
his  ruddy  complexion.  The  pidfure  has  been  engraved  by  Burford  in 
mezzotinto.  Two  clever  miniatures  by  Lethbridge  alfo  deferve  mention. 
The  one  reprefents  Dr  Horfley,  Bifliop  of  St  Afaph,  the  opponent  of 
Prieftley,  and  the  other  Dr  Wolcott,  better  known  by  his  fobriquet 
of  Peter  Pindar.  Both  are  well  preferved,  and  remarkably  powerful  in 
point  of  colour. 

The  pidfures  in  the  Gallery  now  amount  to  160  in  number,  47  of 
which  were  prefentations.  A  large  colledfion  of  engraved  portraits,  of 
all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  bequeathed  to  the  Gallery,  by  Mr  H.  W. 
Martin,  will  alfo  be  elaflified  and  catalogued  for  purpofes  of  refertnce. 

G.  SCHARF. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ART  NEWS. 


VVe  propofe  to  give,  in  each  of  our  quarterly  numbers,  a  fummary 
of  the  Art  News,  within  the  fcope  of  this  publication,  proper  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarter.  On  the  prefent  occafion  we  begin  with  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year.  Our  endeavour  will  be  to  note  down  terfely  all 
that  has  fome  fubftantial  prefent  intereft,  or  that  may  be  ufeful  for 
future  reference;  excluding  mere  goffip  as  to  what  is  going  on,  or 
rumour  and  conjedfure  as  to  what  may  be  in  contemplation.  The 
reader,  ordinarily  familiar  with  the  weekly  and  monthly  publications  of 
the  time,_  will  not  expeft  to  find  much  novelty  in  the  “  news^^  of  a  quar¬ 
terly;  but  he  may  wifli  to  have  fadfs  recorded  for  him  with  authenticity 
and  method,  and  this  is  what  we  hope  to  fupply  him  with. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Painting. —  Public  ColleSiions  and  Injiitiitions. — The  late  Mr 
William  Cotton,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “  Notes  to  the  Life  of  Sir 
Jofliua  Reynolds,”  bequeathed  his  colledfion  of  works  of  art,  rich  in 
the  produdfions  of  that  great  painter,  to  the  Plymouth  Public  Library. 
A  gallery  is  to  be  built  for  the  colledlion,  at  an  edimated  coll  of  .^1500. 
— The  Truftees  for  the  Taylor  prizes  and  fcholarlhip,  infhtuted  for  en¬ 
couraging  art  in  Ireland,  under  the  management  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
have  offered  the  following  prizes  for  the  current  year  :  the  fcholarlhip 
of  .^40  for  the  bed  oil-pidfure  of  Revenge  and  Pity,  from  Collins’s  Ode 
on  the  Paffions,  to  contain  at  lead  three  figures,  to  a  fcale  of  not  lels 
than  three  feet;  and  a  prize  of  ^£10  for  the  bed  landfcape.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  all  art-dudents,  male  or  female,  who  are  either  Iridi 
by  birth,  or  pupils  of  a  School  of  Art  in  Ireland.  The  judges  are  to  be 
three,  appointed  refpedfively  by  the  Dublin  Society,  the  Hibernian  So- 
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ciety,  and  the  Irilli  National  Gallery,  The  candidates  are  to  fend  in 
their  works  by  the  14th  Nov.  next.  Prizes  are  alfo  offered,  ,^100  for 
the  beff  figure-pidlure,  and  <^50  for  the  beff  landfcape,  to  the  artifts 
contributing  to  the  next  Winter  Exhibition  in  Pall-Mall ;  the  laft  feafon, 
which  clofed  on  21  March,  having  been  a  very  fuccefsful  one  for  its 
promoter,  Mr  Wallis. 

Exhibitions.  —  The  pidfure  exhibitions  of  the  current  year  began 
with  the  one  given  by  water-colour  painters  for  the  relief  of  the  Lan- 
cafliire  diffrefs.  The  works  were  fent  to  the  German  Gallery  in  Old 
Bond  Street;  were  afterwards  to  go  to  Manchefter  and  Liverpool;  and 
to  be  allotted,  after  exhibition,  among  the  fubfcribers  of  a  guinea  a  head. 
About  230  artiffs  contributed  more  than  300  works.  The  appeal  was 
addreffed  rather  to  the  kindlinefs  than  the  artiftic  power  of  the  painters, 
and  the  refult  correfponded.  Of  the  few  works  which  could  be  cited  as 
really  meritorious,  may  be  fpecified  the  “Mauvais  Sujet’^  of  Mr  Madox 
Brown,  a  fchool-girl  doing  the  worff  of  writing-lefl'ons ;  ^‘^Backgam- 
mon,”  by  Mr  E.  Burne  Jones,  one  of  the  mediaeval  fketches  for  which 
that  painter  has  a  faculty;  Cleve  Mill,”  by  Mr  Boyce;  and  ^^Sky 
and  Mountains  before  funrife.  Port  Madoc,”  by  Mr  Brierly.  The  erti- 
niated  worth  of  the  pictures  was  <^^4725;  and  the  exhibition  fucceeded 
fo  far  that,  by  the  end  of  January  alone,  the  Committee  had  fent 
.^1000  to  the  Relief  Fund.  A  fecond  Lancaffiire  Relief  exhibition 
was  made  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  chiefly  by  amateurs,  though 
with  fome  profeffional  co-operation  :  it  opened  about  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  clofed  at  the  end  of  February.  The  contributions  exceeded  800 ; 
Mefl'rs  Mulready,  Millais,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Leighton,  and  Boyce, 
being  among  the  profeffional,  and  Mr  Rulkin,  Mrs  Bodichon,  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Mrs  Robert  Boyle,  and  Dr  Ilciden,  among  the  amateur  con¬ 
tributors,  This  exhibition  realized  about  .^2500,  after  payment  of  ex- 
penfes.  Next  opened,  alfo  towards  the  middle  of  January,  the  fecond 
of  the  exhibitions  held,  chiefly  by  our  younger  painters,  at  No.  14,  Ber¬ 
ners  Street;  about  170  works  were  fent.  This  exhibition  would  have 
a  certain  freflmefs  and  peculiarity,  were  more  feledlnefs  exercifed  in  the 
admiflion  of  works ;  as  it  is,  it  could  not  be  confidered  a  fuccefs  in  any 
lenfe,  and  one  may  well  doubt  whether  the  experiment  will  be  repeated. 
The  beff  of  the  contributions  were  thofe  of  Mr  Simeon  Solomon  and 
Mr  Boyce,  all  in  water-colour :  by  the  former,  “  Ifaac  and  Rebecca,” 
and  Shradrach,  Meffiach,  and  Abednego  ”  (both  in  a  very  low  and 
reliricted  key  of  colour,  the  latter  efpecially  remarkable),  and  a  figure  of 
the  Meffiah,  “I  have  trodden  the  wineprefs  alone;”  by  Mr  Boyce, 
two  Egyptian  views,  ffiowing  fpecial  maflerlinefs  in  fimplicity.  On  the 
7th  Feb.  the  Britiffi  Inftitution  opened  its  exhibition  of  works  by 
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living  painters ;  by  no  means  a  good  exhibition,  but  diftinguiflied  by  a 
few  genuine  works.  Of  thefe,  the  molt  prominent  were  the  Abortive 
Courtfliip  of  Cromwell’s  Daughter,  by  his  Chaplain  White”  (Hayllar) ; 
and  ‘^‘^The  Sea-birds’  Revel”  (E.  Hargitt).  Mr  Gale’s  “  Greek  Pilgrim 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre”  lliowed  a  great  advance  in  manlinefs  and  depth 
of  feeling;  and  “  Auld  Lang  Syne”  was  the  molt  piftorial  bit  of  do- 
melticifm  yet  produced  by  Mr  Clark.  Morning  on  the  Cartmel 
Sands,”  by  Mr  Oakes ;  Winter,”  by  Mr  Mignot,  really  fine  in  colour 
and  fentiment;  and  “  Counting  the  Lambs,  Odtober  Evening,”  by  Mr 
H.  Moore,  fliould  be  added.  This  exhibition  was  perhaps  decried  by 
public  opinion  fomewhat  beyond  its  demerits :  that  of  the  Society  of 
Britifli  Artilts,  opened  on  the  38th  March,  an  extremely  bad  dilplay, 
encountered  more  than  due  indulgence.  No  large  work  was  of  ferious 
artilHc  value,  unlefs  the  ‘^‘^Langham  Caftle”  of  Mr  Anthony,  an  inferior 
fpecimen  of  a  man  of  original  genius,  may  be  fo  conlidered.  Of  minor 
works,  Mellfs  Houghton’s,  Eddington’s,  and  Boughton’s  may  be  cited 
for  dorneftic  painting;  Mr  F.  Weekes’s  as  a  fingle-figure  fubjeft; 
Mell'rs  W.  Henry’s  and  Webb’s  and  Mifs  Blunden’s  for  landfcape; 
Mrs  Rimer’s  for  bird-painting.  Laft  opened  the  French  and  f'lemifh 
exhibition  in  Pall-Mall,  on  the  nth  April.  Here  the  two  leading  and 
admirable  works  are  the  “Valuers  and  Appraifers  ”  (a  monkey  group) 
by  Decamps,  and  the  “  Entrance  of  Archduke  Charles  into  Antwerp, 
1514,”  by  the  mighty  mediaevalilf.  Leys.  Augufte  Bonheur,  Duverger, 
Edouard  Frere,  Gerome  (Camels  at  the  Fountain,  painted  in  1857), 
Knaus,  Laugee,  MeilTonnier,  Ruiperez,  Tiflbt,  Troyon,  help  to  repre- 
fent  the  French  fchool  to  fome  advantage;  though  fuch  of  them  as  are 
beft  known  in  England — notably  Duverger,  Fr^re,  Gerome,  and  Meif- 
fonnier — are  by  no  means  at  their  beft  this  time.  Knaus  gives  another 
fine  bit  of  chara6fer,  and  fully  as  good  painting  as  ufual,  in  the  “  Village 
Politicians;”  TifTot  will  attra6f  attention  as  a  mediaevalift  modelled 
upon  Leys,  with  ample  clevernefs  but  lefs  genuinenefs,  and  much  lefs 
richnefs  of  charafter  and  colour;  Troyon’s  “Unloading  Boats,  Low 
Water,”  is  excellent.  After  Leys,  Alfred  Stevens,  with  an  inferior  fpe¬ 
cimen,  and  Dillens,  are  the  beft  Belgians  here  prefent.  On  the  whole, 
the  exhibition  cannot  be  regarded  as  up  to  the  average  of  its  precurfors. 

• — A  large  pi6lure  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Mr  Selous,  was  on  exhibition  at 
Mefffs  Jennings’s  in  Cheapfide  from  Jan.  onwards.  It  contains  as 
many  as  300  figures;  its  chief  point  being  the  introdu6fion  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  perfonages  of  whom  mention  is  made  throughout  the 
Four  Gofpels.  The  moment  chofen  is  when  the  mob  is  difperfed  by 
the  foldiers.  The  pifture  will  be  engraved,  and  the  print  publiflied  by 
Mefffs  Moore  and  McQueen. 
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Paintings  executed,  CommiJJions,  ^c. — Mr  Maclile  has  completed 
the  preparatory  oil-pidture,  12  ft.  long,  for  his  “Death  of  Nelfon,”  now 
begun  in  ftereochrome  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  Houfes  of  Parliament. 
It  will  face  his  “  Meeting  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington,”  and  will  be  of 
the  fame  fize,  45  ft.  long  by  12,  which  happen  to  be  the  dimenfions 
of  the  deck  of  the  “  Vidfory,”  the  aftual  fcene  of  NelfoiPs  death. 
The  painter  has  chofen  the  moment  when  Dr  Beattie  examines  the 
wound  of  the  dying  Admiral,  who  lies  back  in  the  arms  of  Captain 
Hardy.  Befides  this  pi<Slure  in  profpedlu,  the  de  faSio  addition  of  a 
ftereochrome  pifture  by  Mr  Cope,  the  “  Defence  of  Baling  Houfe  by  the 
Cavaliers,^’  has  been  made  to  the  paintings  in  Parliament. — Mr  Leighton 
has  been  engaged  upon  fome  frefcoes  in  the  Church  of  Lyndhurft,  in 
the  New  Foreft. — The  pidlorial  decoration  of  the  roof  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
begun  by  the  late  Mr  Styleman  I’Eftrange,  will  be  completed  by  the 
Annunciation  to  Mary,  and  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Magi,  the  Nativity, 
the  Entry  into  Jerufalem,  the  Angel  guarding  the  Sepulchre  of  Chrift, 
the  Majefty  of  Chrift,  the  Evangelifts,  the  Prophets  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  Jefle,  David,  and  fome  other  figures  of  the  JeflTe  tree.  Thefe  are 
entrufted  to  Mr  Gambier  Parry  for  execution.  Another  fet  of  Mr 
PEftrange’s  defigns,  tenfubjedls  illuftrative  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  Litany, 
for  the  eaft  end  of  St  AlbaiPs  Church,  Holborn,  are  being  carried  out 
in  the  ftereochrome  method,  in  parti-colour,  by  Mr  F.  Preedy. — Mr 
Watts  had  finilhed  by  the  end  of  January  a  new  portrait  of  Tennyfon, 
with  a  bufti  of  laurel  for  background.  It  is  reported  to  be  the  beft  or 
the  three  produced  by  this  painter. — Mr  Frith  is  commilfioned  by  the 
Queen  to  paint  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  .^31(50.  The 
huge  fum  of  ^^5250  has  alfo  been  given  by  Mr  Flatou  for  the  copy¬ 
right,  including,  probably,  a  replica  of  the  pidture.  It  is  announced 
that  Mr  Flatou  has  fold  for  .^20,000  to  Mr  Graves,  his  entire  right 
in  the  “  Railway  Station”  of  the  fame  painter;  the  fum,  enormous 
as  it  is,  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  fubfcription  lift  for  the  engraving. 

• — The  54  members  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society  have  prefented  to 
their  folicitor,  Mr  Field,  well  known  alfo  as  a  purchafer  of  works  of 
art,  an  album  or  portfolio  filled  with  drawings  by  the  donors,  one  by 
each. — A  portrait  by  Mr  Boxall  of  Mr  Cockerell,  R.A.,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Inftitute  of  Britifli  Architedls,  has  been  placed  in 
the  Inftitute. 

PiSture  Sales. — By  Melfrs  Southgate  and  Barrett,  loth  Feb. :  a  col- 
ledlion,  including  the  “  Pine  Apple  and  Plums,”  and  feveral  other  fub- 
jedfs  of  figures,  &c.,  by  iV.  Hunt.  By  MeflTrs  Fofter,  17th  Feb. :  an  import¬ 
ant  water-colour  colledfion,  including,  Himt,  “  A  Bird’s  Neft,”  “  Wild 
Rofe,”  and  “  Mofly  Bank,”  .^^81  185.  (Rowney) ;  “Purple  Grapes 
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and  Peaches/’  <^52  I09.  (Agnew) ;  Cox,  The  Hay-field/’  <^8  5  1,9. 
(White) ;  Fielding,  “  The  approaching  Storm/’  a  very  large  water¬ 
colour  painted  in  1839,  <^157  10.9.  (Mereweather) ;  Turner,  Loch- 
maben  Cable/’  <^52  109.  (Greatorex) ;  “  Kidwelly  Cable/’  a  bne  early 
work;  Stothard,  “  F’ AWegvoT  Total,  upwards  of  <^4500.  By  Melfrs 
Chribie,  a8th  Feb. :  a  colledlion  of  pictures,  chiefly  by  Norfolk  painters, 
including,  Crome,  a  River-view  by  moonlight;  Yarmouth  Old  Jetty; 
Skirts  of  a  Wood,  with  the  Marlingford  Oak;  Trees  on  a  River-bank, 
with  a  boat  and  a  donkey;  Cotman,  Old  Merton  Hall,  Cheshire.  By 
the  fame,  6th  March  :  a  fet  of  Italian  and  other  pidfures,  belonging  to  Mr 
Wm.  Ruflell,  and  including  a  proportion  of  valuable  works ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  fludies  of  the  late  Mr  Atkinfon,  painted  in  Siberia  and  the  other 
countries  he  vibted.  By  the  fame,  28th  March ;  Mr  Beckingham’s 
pidfures,  including  Frith,  “  Meafuring  Heights  (from  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefleld),”  ^840  (Ellis). 

Old  Paintings  difcovered.  —  In  Abbury  Church,  Chefliire,  fome 
frefcoes  have  been  uncovered  in  the  panels  below  the  clerebory  win¬ 
dows.  One  exhibits  the  arms  of  Henry  VH.;  another,  rude  in  execu¬ 
tion,  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  Virgin  knighting  St  George. — In  St 
Alban’s  Church  have  been  found  fome  frefcoes,  very  beautifully  executed 
but  greatly  damaged  ;  the  principal  fubjedls  are  the  Annunciation  and 
the  Crucifixion. — During  the  reboration  by  Mr  Street  of  Stone  Church, 
Kent,  feveral  paintings  of  flgures  and  ornaments  were  found  on  the 
walls,  under  plaber. — Several  very  interebing  mural  paintings,  one 
reprefenting  the  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket,  have  been  difco¬ 
vered  in  Eaton  Church,  near  Norwich.  They  belong  to  the  beginning 
ol  the  14th  century. — In  Norwich  Cathedral  alfo,  fome  much  injured 
paintings  of  a  rather  later  date,  reprefenting  St  Wolban  and  two  other 
faints,  have  been  difcovered. 

Painted  Glafs. — The  decoration  of  the  Choir  of  Glafgow  Cathedral 
has  been  completed  with  another  painted  window  by  Schraudolph, 
reprefenting  the  Refurredf ion ;  and  the  lancets  of  the  former  Lady 
Chapel,  with  two  windows  by  Ainmiller,  behind  the  tomb  of  Bifhop 
Law,  portraying  St  Stephen  and  Timothy.  Another  window  by 
George  Fortner,  reprefenting  Noah,  belongs  to  the  nave ;  feveral  more 
will  be  placed  in  the  clerebory.  Four  windows  of  the  Chapter-houfe 
were  filled  in  Feb.  with  painted  glafs  of  the  Acts  of  Mercy,  by  Mr 
Henry  Hughes,  of  the  firm  of  Ward  and  Hughes ;  and  two  in  the  Crypt, 
by  the  fame  defigner,  reprefenting  the  Parable  of  the  Lilies,  and  figures 
of  Chrib  and  of  John  the  Evangelib.  Thefe  are  placed  as  memorial- 
windows  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderfon,  who  died  before  Pekin. — In 
the  chapel  of  St  Ci'ofs  Hofpital,  Wincheber,  the  two  upper  Norman 
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windows  in  the  eaft  end  of  the  choir  have  been  filled,  under  Mr  But¬ 
terfield’s  fuperintendence,  with  ftained  glafs  by  Mr  Wailes,  reprefenting 
the  Refurredlion  and  Afcenfion. — Some  of  the  coats  of  arms  from  the 
ftained  glafs  of  the  Abbey-church  of  Selby,  as  old,  in  part,  as  the  time  of 
Richard  I.,  have  been  transferred  to  the  eaft  window  of  the  veftry. — A 
ftained  glafs  window  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  in  memory  of  Locke  the 
engineer,  is  projebled  j  in  Bath  Abbey,  one  to  Bilhop  Carr ;  in  Gloucefter 
Cathedral,  one  to  a  relative  of  Mr  J.  D.  Niblett;  in  the  fouth-weft 
tower  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  one  has  been  put  up  to  the  memory  ot 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Harding ;  in  the  north  aide  of  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral,  one  to  Mrs  Fardell, — MefiTrs  Ward  and  Hughes  have  placed  feven 
memorial  windows  in  the  fouth-weft  clereftory  of  the  great  tranfept 
and  in  other  parts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. — Mefl'rs  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne’s  ftained  glafs  window  of  the  Pafl'age  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Baptifm  of  Chrift,  from  the  International  Exhibition,  was  placed 
towards  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  baptifteryof  St  Alban’s  Abbey. 
— The  great  eaft  window  of  St  George’s  Chapel,  Windfor,  has  been 
filled  with  an  Albert  memorial  window  by  Mellrs  Clayton  and  Bell, 
in  lieu  of  the  tranfparency  by  Weft,  which  marred  it  heretofore. 
The  fubjedfs  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the  Refurredfion,  Chrift  in 
Glory,  fome  perfonages  of  the  Old  and  New  Tertaments,  and,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  window,  the  acts  of  a  good  Prince  (not  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  Confort).  Windows  for  the  Wolfey  chapel,  adjoining  St  George’s, 
will  alfo  be  defigned  by  Meflfs  Clayton  and  Bell.  Another  memorial 
window  to  the  Prince  Confort  was  placed,  in  April,  in  the  north  tranfept 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  The  figures  are  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
four  Evangelifts ;  Mr  Gibbs  of  Bedford  Square  executed  this  window. — 
Stained  glafs  from  Munich,  after  defigns  by  Prof.  Schnorr,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  fix  windows  over  the  altar  in  St  Paul’s.  The  lower 
central  fubjebl  will  be  the  Crucifixion;  the  others,  events  from  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden  to  the  Day  of  Pentecoft.  All  the  other  windows 
in  the  end  walls  of  the  nave  and  tranfepts  will  alfo  in  courfe  of  time  be 
filled  with  ftained  glafs.  The  Converfion  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Saint  vifited 
by  Ananias,  both  defigned  by  Schnorr,  will  appear  in  the  great  weft 
window. — The  northern  windows  of  the  Manchefter  Aftize  Courts  are 
being  filled  with  ftained  glafs.  The  one  in  the  drawing-room,  of  four 
lights,  is  by  Meftfs  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  and  of  heraldic  defign ; 
that  in  the  breakfaft-room,  of  five  lights,  reprefents  Juftice,  with  four 
Judges,  and  four  Lord-Chancellors,  arhong  whom  is  Bacon.  In  the 
dining-room,  three  windows,  by  Meflfs  Lavers  and  Barraud,  confift 
chiefly  of  conventional  foliage  defign. — The  tall  three-light  window 
above  the  entrance-door  to  the  fouth  tranfept  of  Beverley  Minfter, 
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begun  fome  fix  years  ago,  had  its  glazing  completed  in  March,  repre- 
fenting  the  Crucifixion  and  a  Tree  of  Jefle  in  medallions. — A  ftained 
glafs  window  by  MeflTrs  Hardman  was  lately  erefted  in  the  north  aifle 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  Worcefter  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  Colonel 
Unett.  It  is  an  early  Englifh  triplet,  with  12  medallions  from  the  life 
of  Jofhua. 

Obituary. — The  death  of  Mr  Auguftus  Leopold  Egg,  R.A.,  which 
took  place  at  Algiers  on  26th  March,  deprives  the  Britifii  fchool  of 
painting  of  an  able  man  at  the  premature  age  of  46.  He  died  from  an 
attack  of  afthma,  fupervening  on  difeafe  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he 
had  fuffered  for  feveral  years.  Mr  Egg  was  the  fon  of  the  well-known 
rifle-maker,  and  was  born  in  Piccadilly  on  the  2nd  May,  1816.  In 
1835  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  ftudent;  in  1838  as  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  (having,  however,  exhibited  elfewhere  as  early  as  1836) ;  in  1849 
as  an  aflhciate;  and  in  i860  as  an  academician.  He  had  good  powers 
of  expreflion,  dramatizing,  and  combining,  which  he  exercifed  pretty 
uniformly  upon  fubjefts  of  hiftoric  genre,  or  of  the  fecond  order  in 
poetry  and  fiftion.  Coming  forward  at  a  time  when  no  great  earneft- 
nefs  of  thought  or  potency  of  art  diftinguifued  his  contemporaries,  Mr 
Egg  may  be  deemed  the  moft  folid  and  ferious  of  their  band.  Works  of 
his  beft  quality  are  Queen  Elizabeth  difcovers  (he  is  no  longer  young” 
(1848);  Peter  the  Great  fees  Katharine  for  the  firft  time”  (1850); 
^Hhe  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham”  (1855)  ;  Scenes  from  Efmond 
(1857-8) ;  a  triptych  of  the  Fate  of  a  Faithlefs  Wife  (1858) ;  and  ‘‘The 
Night  before  Nafeby”  (1859),  In  the  precife  range  and  combination 
of  mental  and  executive  talent  which  he  developed  Mr  Egg  will  not 
eafily  be  tranfcended.  His  charaHer  was  thoroughly  honourable. 

Sculpture. — Piddic  Jnfitutions. — The  Council  of  the  Art  Union 
have  offered  a  premium  of  <^600  for  a  ftatue  or  group  in  marble. 
Plafter  models  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  propofed  group,  not  lefs  than 
5  feet,  are  to  be  fent  in  in  competition  ;  a  year  or  fo,  up  to  iff;  March, 
1864,  being  allowed,  for  the  preparation  of  them,  and  a  fecond  year 
for  completing  the  work  in  marble.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
nations.  The  premium  would  be  withheld,  failing  any  work  of  adequate 
merit. — An  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern  wood-carving  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Society  of  Arts^  Rooms  in  June.  Premiums  to  the  amount 
of  3^30,  and  a  filver  medal,  are  offered ;  to  which  the  Society  of  Wood- 
carvers  add  <^15.  The  fame  fociety  has  beflowed  a  prize  of  .^7  upon  a 
bas-relief  wood-carving  by  Mr  George  Bridge,  fent  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Sculptors  in  England,  in  Conduit  Street,  and  reprefenting 
Nymphs  and  Loves  crowning  a  bull  of  the  late  Prince  Confort. — The 
Council  of  the  ArchiteHural  Mufeum  offer  further  prizes  for  wood- carving 
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by  art-workmen^  <^20  and  <^5.  The  competition-defign  is  to  be  a  miferere 
feat,  like  thofe  in  the  flails  of  eathedrals ;  and  is  to  prefent  not  more  than 
two  human  figures,  for  one  of  which  an  animal  may  be  fubfhtuted. 
The  works  are  to  be  finifhed  by  the  2nd  Nov.  On  this  competition  the 
Ecclefiological  Society  and  Mr  Beresford  Hope  found  a  flill  further  offer 
of  prizes,  .^5  55.  and  <3^3  3^.,  for  coloured  decoration  of  any  kind  applied 
to  calls  from  the  prize  miferere  feats.  Thefe  fpecimens  are  to  be  fent 
in  by  the  ifl  March  next,  and  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Council  of 
the  Ecclefiological  Society. 

Exhibitions. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Sculptors  above- 
named  opened  on  the  26th  March  in  conjundlion  with  the  Arch itedlural 
Exhibition.  This  fociety,  recently  formed,  has  a  council  of  16  members, 
12  of  whom  mufl  be  of  the  fculptural  profeflion :  Meffrs  Thrupp,  Kirk, 
Edwards,  and  Stanton,  already  belong  to  the  council,  along  with  Meflrs 
Edmeflon  and  F.  P.  Cockerell  as  architedls,  and  Mr  Babington,  non- 
profeffional.  Contributions  are  received  from  any  living  artifls  or 
amateurs.  The  firfl  exhibition  does  not  look  well  for  the  future.  It 
has  a  very  inconfpicuous  and  almofl  trivial  appearance.  The  works 
amount  to  167,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  of  fmall  fize  and 
charadter.  A  model  of  Mr  Woolner^s  flatuette  of  “Love,”  a  female 
figure,  is  beautiful,  but  very  old  by  this  time.  Mr  Munro,  with  his  bull 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  one  named  Amy,  and  Mr  Shakfpere  Wood,  with  a 
“  Bufl  of  Pafcuccia,  a  Roman  Servant  Girl,”  may  be  named  next,  and 
leave  little  further  to  be  faid  in  commendation  of  the  difplay. — A  fmall 
fculptural  exhibition  is  alfo  annexed  to  the  French  Exhibition  in  Pall- 
Mall.  It  conflfls  of  16  bronzes  of  animals,  by  the  German  fculptor, 
Julius  Hahnel.  Thefe  are  extraordinarily  fine  works,  deferving  of  the 
mofl  attentive  ftudy;  and  though  by  no  means  on  a  large  fcale,  may  be 
faid  to  equal,  both  in  perfedlion  of  detail  and  in  excellence  of  flyle,  any 
animal-fculpture  whatfoever. 

Statues  Executed,  Commifjions,  ^c. — The  defigns  fent  in  by  feven 
feledled  architedls  for  the  national  Albert  monument  and  the  fuggefled 
Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  have  been  on  view  in  Windfor  Caflle.  The  com¬ 
petitors  were  Meflrs  Charles  Barry,  Edward  Barry,  Donaldfon,  Hardwick, 
Pennethorne,  Scott,  and  Digby  Wyatt.  Each  one  of  thefe  gentlemen 
fent  defigns  for  the  monument,  and  for  the  Hall.  Some  fent  feveral 
defigns  for  the  Hall,  in  different  flyles  of  archltedlure ;  and  fome  fent 
fuggeflions  for  the  flatue,  which  is  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  At  the  laft  moment,  the  purpofe  of  building  a  Hall,  as  well  as 
eredling  a  monument,  was  given  up  j  and  Mr  ScotPs  defign  for  the  mo¬ 
numental  memorial,  alone,  having  been  preferred,  he  has  received  the  com- 
miflion.  His  defign  is  thus  defcribed  in  his  own  words :  “  I  have,  in  the 
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firft  place,  elevated  the  monument  upon  a  lofty  and  wide-fpreading  pyra¬ 
mid  of  heps.  From  the  upper  platform  rifes  a  podium,  or  continuous  pe- 
deftal,  furrounded  by  fculpture  in  alto-relievo,  reprefenting  hiftorical  groups 
or  feries  of  the  inofi;  eminent  artifts  of  all  ages  of  the  world ;  the  four  tides 
being  devoted  feverally  to  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architedlure,  and  Mutic. 
The  figures  are  about  feven  feet  high,  and  would  be  treated  foniething 
after  the  manner  of  Delaroche’s  Hemicycle  des  Beaux  Arts.  This 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  the  monument,  and  upon  it  is  placed 
the  tlirine  or  tabernacle.  This  is  fupported  at  each  of  its  angles  by 
groups  of  four  pillars  of  politlied  granite,  bearing  the  tour  main  arches  of 
the  fhrine.  Each  fide  is  terminated  by  a  gable,  the  tympanum  of 
which  will  contain  a  large  picture  in  mofaic ;  and  its  mouldings  will  be 
decorated  with  carving,  or  inlaid  with  mofaic-work,  enamel,  and 
politlied  gem-like  ftones;  thus  carrying  out  the  charadteriftics  of  a 
Jhrine.  The  interfering  roofs  would  be  eovered  with  fcales  of  metal 
richly  enamelled  and  gilded,  and  their  crettings  would  be  of  gilt  beaten 
metal  in  rich  leaf-work.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  fpire  of  rich 
tabernacle- work  in  partially  gilt  and  enamelled  metal,  terminating  in  a 
crofs,  which  would  reach  a  height  of  150  feet  above  the  furrounding 
ground.  Beneath  this  vafl;  canopy,  and  raifed  upon  a  lofty  pedeftal, 
would  be  the  flatue  of  the  Prince.  I  have  chofen  the  fitting  potfure  as 
beft  conveying  the  idea  of  dignity  befitting  a  royal  perfonage.  Befides 
the  fculpture  already  defcribed  as  furrounding  the  podium,  there  would 
be,  on  pedeftals  projefting  from  each  of  its  angles,  groups  illuftrating 
the  Induftrial  Arts,  &c.,  as  Engineering,  Manufadfures,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce.  Above  thefe,  againfi;  the  pillars  and  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  gables,  would  be  ftatues  which  might  reprefent  the  greater  fci- 
enccs ;  and  in  the  tabcrnacle-work  of  the  fpire,  figures  of  Angels  and  of 
the  Chriftian  Virtues.  The  mofaic  pidfures  in  the  tympana  of  the 
gables  may  either  reprefent,  in  an  ideal  manner,  the  Patronage  of  Art 
and  Scienee  by  Royalty,  or  might  illuftrate  important  incidents  from 
the  life  of  the  Prince  Confort.  Finally,  at  the  angles  of  the  pyramid  of 
fteps  from  which  the  monument  rifes,  are  four  large  pedeftals,  bearing 
groups  allegoricallv  relating  to  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  and 
their  produdfions,  referring  indiredlly  to  the  International  Exhibition.^^ 
The  general  material  propofed  is  Sicilian  marble;  the  extreme  width 
of  the  bafe,  about  70  feet;  the  plan,  four  fquare.  Armorial  bearings 
in  mofaic  are  to  appear  on  the  four  faces  of  the  pedeftal.  On  the  33rd 
April  the  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  £^0,000  for  the  monument,  in 
addition  to  the  fum  heretofore  raifed  by  voluntary  fubfcription,  and 
which  amounts  to  about  .^63,300.  Ihe  fite  will  be  m  Hyde  Park, 
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near  the  ground  held  by  the  Cominiffioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851. 

In  Glafgowa  projedf  was  afoot,  at  the  inftance  of  Meffrs  A.  and  G. 
Thompfon,  for  eredling,  as  an  Albert  memorial,  a  building  on  the  model 
of  the  Temple  of  Thefeus,  with  a  llatue  of  the  Prince:  but,  on  the  3rd 
March,  the  committee  determined  upon  a  hatue  only.  Another  ftatue  of 
the  Prince  is  projedled  for  Abingdon.  The  Mancheller  monument  is  to 
be  eredfed  in  Bancroft  Street. — Mr  Woollier  is  commilfioned  to  fupply 
the  fculptures  for  the  Allize  Courts  in  Mancheller,  which  Mr  Water- 
houfe  is  building.  Thefe  will  comprife,  over  the  external  porch,  eight 
life-lized  llatues  of  Britilli  lawgivers  and  lawyers,  Alfred,  Henry  II.,  Ed¬ 
ward  I,,  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  Gafcoigne,  More,  Bacon,  and  Hale. 
Above  the  gable  of  the  porch,  Mofes  proclaiming  the  Law,  10  feet  high 
(a  very  energetic  figure  in  the  fmall  model).  Behind  Alfred  and  Edward, 
oval  reliefs  of  their  deeds.  Over  a  fcreen  gateway  to  a  court- yard  which 
feparates  the  main  building  from  the  Judges^  apartments,  an  alto-relief 
of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  5  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  angle  of  the 
apartments,  a  llatue  of  Mercy ;  over  a  fecond  minor  porch,  Juftice.  The 
interior  decorations  will  include  at  lead  two  llatues,  and  large  medallion 
portraits  of  Brougham,  Scarlett,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  northern 
circuit.  The  MelTrs  O^Shea  will  add  a  large  quantity  of  foliage-carving, 
boldly  treated  on  the  outfide  of  the  building,  and  more  elaborately  on 
the  inlide.  Mr  Woolner  has  alfo  in  hand,  in  one  llage  of  progrefs  or 
another,  a  flatue  of  the  Prince  Confort,  in  civilian  collume,  for  Oxford  ; 
a  feated  Lord  Macaulay,  in  academic  gown,  for  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  and  William  HI.  for  the  Houfes  of  Parliament.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  been  commiHioned  for  a  bronze  llatue,  8  to  9  feet  in  height, 
of  Godley,  the  founder  of  the  Canterbury  lettlement.  New  Zealand,  to 
be  placed  there  in  the  cathedral-fquare  of  Chrillchurch. — Mr  Brodie 
has  executed  a  flatue  of  the  late  Scottilh  judge,  Lord  Cockburn,  which 
has  been  placed  by  fubfcription  in  the  Parliament  Houfe  of  Edinburgh. 
The  collume  is  that  of  the  Solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  The  likenefs 
is  reputed  excellent,  and  the  work  altogether  the  bell  of  its  fculptor. 
He  has  been  commiffioned  for  the  llatue  of  the  Prince  Confort  for  Perth. 
— Mr  Durham  is  engaged  upon  the  fculptural  memorial  of  the  late  Dr 
Dealtry,  BiOiop  of  Madras,  who  is  reprefented  ordaining  fome  native 
clergymen.  Some  bas-reliefs  will  be  added. — The  llatue  of  Sir  David 
Baxter,  by  Mr  Steell,  for  the  Baxter  Park,  Dundee,  reprefents  him 
holding  a  plan  of  the  park.  The  marble  llatue  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Dalhoulie,  for  the  Dalhoulie  Inllitute  in  Calcutta,  has  been  completed 
by  the  fame  fculptor.  The  figure  is  above  life-fize,  in  eivilian  collume 
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with  a  military  cloak. — The  granite  column  for  the  Wellington  Monu¬ 
ment  at  Strathfieldfaye  will  be  furmounted  by  a  ftatue  of  the  Duke^  by 
Baron  Marochetti ;  the  whole  to  be  completed  next  year. — It  is  propofed 
to  eredf  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  a  monument  to  the  late  Archbifliop 
Sumner^  a  recumbent  figure,  at  a  coft  of  not  lefs  than  <^1000. — Mr 
Lough  is  engaged  upon  the  ilatue  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  for  the  Pen¬ 
zance  monument. — A  marble  bull:  of  Prof.  Faraday,  by  Mr  Noble,  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Inftitution,  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Walker.  This  fculptor  has  been  commiffioned  for  the  bronze  eques¬ 
trian  ftatue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  for  Ayr.  His  marble  Memorial 
Statue  of  Lord  Lyons,  the  fubfcription  for  which  amounted  to  about 
.^1115,  has  been  placed  in  the  fouth  aifle  of  St  PauPs,  and  is  reputed 
to  be  a  good  likenefs. — Mr  E.  W.  Thornhill’s  ftatue  of  Bifhop  Hooper, 
eredfed  in  Gloucefter  on  the  fpot  where  the  Bifliop  was  burned,  was 
unveiled  early  in  February.  He  is  reprefented  preaching,  and  the  figure  is 
furmounted  by  a  canopy  and  a  Gothic  fpire.  The  total  coft  was  about 
.^500. — The  ftatue  of  Wedgwood,  by  Mr  E.  Davis,  was  inaugurated  at 
Stoke-on-Trent  on  24th  February.  The  great  potter,  8  feet  6  inches 
high,  upon  a  pedeftal  of  7  feet,  is  reprefented  holding  a  vafe,  whofe  beau¬ 
ties  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  dilating  upon. — Mr  Calder  Marfliall  is 
engaged  upon  a  ftatue  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Derby,  beheaded  as  a  partizan 
of  Charles  I.,  and  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fite  of  his  execution  at 
Bolton  le  Moors.  He  is  alfo  doing  a  cololTal  marble  ftatue  of  Sir 
George  Grey  for  the  Cape  Colony. — Mr  Munro  has  finiftied  the  figure 
of  a  Naiad,  which  will  be  added,  in  bronze,  to  his  Ingram  Monument 
at  Bofton,  Lincolnfliire. — The  bronze  ftatue,  by  the  late  Mr  John  E. 
Jones,  of  the  late  Sir  R.  A.  Fergnfon,  M.P.  for  Londonderry,  was 
eredted  there  in  front  of  the  Corporation-hall  towards  the  middle  of 
February,  upon  a  pedeftal  10  feet  high.  It  is  confidered  a  ftrong  like¬ 
nefs. — Mr  Earle  finifhed,  towards  the  end  of  February,  a  feated  marble 
ftatue  of  the  Queen,  for  the  People’s  Park,  Hull.  He  has  alio  been 
doing  a  marble  ftatue  of  Prince  Albert  for  the  front  of  the  Licenfed 
Victuallers’  Afylum,  and  which  will  probably  be  placed  by  the  time  this 
account  is  publiftied.  .The  Prince  is  reprefented  in  private  drefs,  hold¬ 
ing  a  fcroll :  the  height  of  the  figure  is  8  feet,  of  the  pedeftal  6. — Mr 
Weekes  is  commiffioned  for  a  eoloftal  feated  ftatue  of  John  Hunter,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Hunterian  Mufeum;  Mrs  Thornycroft,  for  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  ftatues  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.;  Mr  Marfliall  Wood,  for 
a  coloITal  ftatue  of  the  Queen,  for  Montreal.  Her  Majefty  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  ftanding  in  the  royal  robes,  with  crown  and  feeptre :  figures 
of  Juftice,  Clemency,  Commerce,  and  Art  being  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  pedeftal. — Mr  Foley  has  in  hand  a  ftatue  of  Sir  Charles 
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Barry  for  the  Houfes  of  Parliament :  the  arehiteft  is  fhown  as  holding 
and  conhdering  a  fketeh  of  the  Vietoria  Tower.  The  lame  eminent 
feulptor  is  alfo  exeeuting  a  Ifatue  of  Manoehjee  Neflerwanjee^  a  Parfee^ 
fubferihed  for  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Bombay.  The  fubfcription  for  a 
duplicate  of  Mr  Foley^s  equeftrian  Lord  Hardinge  has  fallen  Ihort  of  its 
objedf^  and  the  projedf  is  now  finally  dropped. — Mr  E.  B.  Stephens  has 
finiflied  for  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Manfion  Houfe  a  Ifatue  of  King 
Alfred^  in  ordinary  Saxon  coftume. — Mr  Kirk^  of  Dublin^  is  engaged 
upon  four  coloflal  ftatues^  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  for  the 
Campanile  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  a  Juftice  for  the  Court-houfe  at 
Belfaft;  coloflal  ftatues  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Downfhirefor  the  column 
at  Hillsborough,  and  of  Capt.  Crozier,  the  Ardlic  Commander;  and  a 
bronze  bas-relief  of  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam  for  the  Wellington  Monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Phoenix  Park. — Mr  R.  L.  Boulton  has  completed  the  lafl; 
four  life-fized  ftatues  for  the  Magdalen  Tower,  St  Mary’s,  Taunton; 
Sts  Michael,  George,  James  the  Great,  and  Andrew.  Over  the  fouth 
porch  are  Chrift  and  the  Two  Thieves,  with  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  of 
half-life  fize;  and,  within  the  porch,  the  Baptift.  The  total  number  of 
ftatues  on  the  outfide  is  17.  Thofe  of  the  interior  will  be  completed  by 
the  Twelve  Apoftles,  in  niches  in  the  nave,  and  a  life-fized  figure  near 
the  font.  There  will  alfo  be  ftatuettes  in  the  reredos. — The  pulpit  for 
Mr  Bodley’s  Church  of  St  Mary,  at  Scarborough,  has  been  executed  by 
Meflfs  Morris,  Marfhall,  Faulkner,  and  Co.  It  is  of  wood,  with  co¬ 
loured  decoration,  and  figures  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Evangelifts 
and  Latin  Fathers. — Mr  L.  C.  Wyon  has  executed  a  bronze  portrait 
medal  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of 
Wales. 

Sculpture  SaZe.— Meflrs  Chnftic,  27  March  :  Macdowell’s  “  Cupid 
drawing  an  Arrow”  (from  the  International  Exhibition),  a^2io  (Dur- 
lacher) ;  Gibfon’s  “  Hunter  and  Wounded  Fawn,”  .^420  (Phillips). 

Miscellaneous.  Public  In/iitutions,  ^c. — From  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  year,  the  rate  of  fuperannuation-allowanee  to  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  has  been  raifed  to  ^200  a  year.  The  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  for  this  feafon  confifted  of  MefTrs  Cooper,  Charles  Landfeer,  and 
Frith:  fome  reduHion  of  the  number  of  portraits  which  each  academi¬ 
cian  can  hang  is  fpoken  of  as  mooted  or  fettled.  A  commiflion  was 
gazetted  on  the  13th  Jan.  to  inquire  into  the  prefent  pofition  of 
the  Academy  in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  into  the  circum- 
ftances  and  conditions  under  which  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  to  fuggeft  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  required  to  render  the 
Academy  more  ufeful  in  promoting  art,  and  in  improving  and  develop¬ 
ing  public  tafte.  The  Commiflioners  are  Lords  Stanhope  (chairman), 
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Hardinge,  and  Elcho,  Sir  E.  Head,  and  Mefl'rs  Stirling,  H.  D.  Seymour, 
and  Henry  Reeve;  they  have  held  feveral  fittings,  and  taken  a  good 
deal  of  evidence,  already.  On  the  3rd  March,  Mefl'rs  Weekes,  the 
fculptor,  and  Boxall,  the  portrait-painter,  were  elected  academicians; 
and  M.  Le  Jeune,  the  oil-painter,  now  chiefly  of  femi-idealized  domes¬ 
tic  groups,  was  chofen  an  afl'ociate.  To  admit  that  this  is  a  reafonably 
good  choice  would  imply  a  ferious  refleftion  upon  our  art  of  the  prefent 
dav.  In  the  Royal  Scottifli  Academy,  Mr  Robert  Herdman  has  been 
eledfed  a  member.  In  Liverpool,  the  Academy  and  the  Society,  which 
have  held  rival  exhibitions  for  the  laft  few  years,  are  now  amalgamated, 
under  the  name  of  “  Inftitution,^^  and  the  future  exhibitions  will  be  held 
in  the  prefent  Academy  rooms.  The  direbfing  body  will  confift  partly  of 
artifts,  and  partly  of  non-profeflional  men.  The  Liverpool  Academy,  as 
diredfed  by  its  own  profeflional  members,  was  a  body  worthy  of  all  confi¬ 
dence  and  refpebf,  iiotwithftanding  the  falfe  pofition  towards  the  Liverpool 
public  in  which  fidelity  to  its  own  maturer  views  of  art  involved  it.  The 
Glafgow  Inftitute  of  Fine  Arts  has  clofed  its  exhibition  for  this  feafon, 
after  it  had  been  open  66  days.  Thevifitors  amounted  to  45,327,  being 
an  increafe  of  6228 ;  the  number  of  works  fold  to  1 53,  an  increafe  of 
42. — The  eftimates  for  the  current  year  include  .^6000  for  the  lions 
in  Trafalgar  Square;  .^1300  additional  for  the  mural  painting  upon 
which  Mr  Herbert  is  engaged  in  Parliament;  and  other  fums  for  the 
piftures  and  ftatuary  there.  The  bufinefs  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commiffion, 
in  connexion  with  this  building,  is  now  clofed,  and  they  made  a  final 
report  on  March  the  nth.  They  contemplate  the  eventual  re-painting 
of  fome  of  the  decayed  frefcoes,  and  recommend  the  fervices  of  Sir 
Charles  Eaftlake,  as  fecretary,  to  confideration.  A  committee,  which 
was  appointed  lad  year  to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  frefcoes, 
leaves  the  queftion  ftill  undetermined  ;  it  is  inferred,  however,  that 
the  lime-ground,  when  painted  on,  inuft  have  been  too  dry.- — A  meet¬ 
ing  for  obtaining  an  improved  law  of  Art-copyright  was  held  at  the 
French  Gallery,  Pall-Mall,  on  the  28th  Jan.,  and  pafl’ed  refolutions  in 
favour  of  efficiency  and  promptitude  of  legal  proceedings  in  copyright 
cafes,  of  uniform  international  copyright  laws,  and  of  extending  to 
engravers  and  their  publifhers  the  fame  privileges  which  photographers 
already  enjoy.  The  committee  confifls  of  Meff'rs  Coufins,  Colnaghi, 
Doo,  Frith,  Gambart,  F.  Goodall,  Graves,  Holman  Hunt,  T.  Land- 
feer,  C.  G.  Lewis,  Maclife,  Millais,  Robinfon,  Ryalls,  Simmons,  and 
Stanfield.— Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  offered  prizes  ranging  between  .^3  and  for  the  following 

examples  of  art-workmanfliip  : — Models  in  terra-cotta,  plafler,  or  wax, 
after  Raphael’s  Three  Graces,  or  arabefques  by  Lucas  van  Leyden ; 
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metal  repoulTe  work  after  the  Graces,  or  a  Flemihi  Salv^er,  in  the  South 
Kenfmgton  Mufeum;  hammered  work  in  iron,  brafs,  or  copper,  after  a 
German  arabefque  in  the  fame  Mufeum;  ivory-carving  after  a  terra¬ 
cotta  afcribed  to  Luca  della  Robbia;  metal  chafing  from  Gibfon’s 
Pfyche,  or  a  bronze  plaque  in  the  Mufeum;  enamel  painting  on  metal, 
copper,  or  gold,  after  the  Graces  or  a  German  arabefque;  porcelain 
painting  after  Raphael’s  Bov  bearing  Dov^es,  or  arabefques  by  Van 
Leyden;  inlavs  in  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  after  a  majolica  plate; 
engraving  on  glafs  after  arabefques  by  Van  Leyden;  and  embroidery 
after  a  German  example  in  Drefden.  Thefe  prizes  are  offered  with  the 
I'peeial  objeft  of  improving  art-workmanffiip,  apart  from  defign,  and  will 
be  conferred  upon  the  workmen  themfelves,  not  their  employers.  In 
cafe  of  extraordinary  merit,  additional  rewards  and  the  Society’s  medal 
would  be  given.  The  works  are  to  be  fent  in  by  the  31ft:  Augufi;.  A 
committee  of  Fine  Arts  appointed  by  the  Society  fixed,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  3rd  March,  upon  frefco,  mofaic-work,  glafs- painting,  and 
pigments,  as  fubjefts  to  which  their  attention  fliall  be  particularly  given. 
On  the  7th  Feb.,  the  Society  refolved  to  have  a  buff  of  the  late  Prince 
Confort  placed  in  their  great  room,  and  to  eftablifh  an  “  Albert  Medal,” 
which  fliall  be  awarded  by  the  council,  not  oftener  than  once  a  year, 
“  for  diftinguiflied  merit  in  promoting  art,  manufadfures,  or  eonnnerce.” 
At  the  Society’s  meeting  on  the  4th  of  March,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr 
G.  R.  Burrell,  “  On  the  influence  of  certain  Social  Inflitutions  on  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Fine  Arts;”  and  at  the  meeting  on  April  the  15th,  Mr 
George  Wallis  explained  and  illuftrated  his  new  art  of  Auto-typogra¬ 
phy.” — The  female  ftudents  of  the  fchool  of  art  at  South  Kenfington  have 
obtained  this  year  the  maximum  number  of  medals  and  honourable 
nicutioiis  alflgnablc  to  them. — The  Corporation  of  Manehetler  intend 
to  eflablifli  a  pidf  ure  gallery  of  Manchefter  worthies,  and  a  mufeum  of 
euriofities,  in  the  building  in  the  Queen’s  park.  The  entrance  to  the 
mufeum  will  be  free. — At  a  eonverfazione  held  by  the  Fine  Arts  Club 
at  No.  22,  Grafton  ftreet,  Mayfair,  on  the  20th  March,  the  following 
(among  many  other)  objedls  of  art  were  exhibited.  By  the  Honourable 
IV.  AJhleij :  a  frame  of  miniatures  painted  by  Ifaac  Oliver,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady  Throgmorton,  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  others ;  a  frame  of 
enamel  portraits  by  Zincke,  &c.,  of  Charles  1.  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  Duchels,  Monk  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  Charles  Edward  and  his  wdfe;  miniatures  of  Sir 
Chriflopher  Wren,  Robert  Cecil,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (by  Hilliard), 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  Countefs  of  Carlifle  (by  Cooper),  the  firfl 
Earl  of  Shaftelbury,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Charles  L,  and 
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Zieman  the  artift  (by  the  father  of  the  latter)^  George  III.  by 
Cofway)^  and  Marie  Antoinette  (from  Queen  Charlotte’s  colleftion) ; 
portraits  in  oil  of  Ruyfdael  and  his  wife.  By  Mr  T.  J.  Arnold:  a 
fcries  of  Jacobite  coins  and  medals.  By  Mrs  Fane  de  Sails  :A  ftatuette 
in  ivory  of  a  fawn  playing  with  cymbals^  by  the  Baron  H.  de  Triqueti; 
and  two  leaves  from  an  illuminated  book  giving  the  Hiftory  of  the  kings 
of  Delhi,  found  in  the  palace  of  Delhi,  the  reft  of  the  book  having  been 
cut  up  by  the  foldiers.  By  Mr  C.  F.  Bayly :  A  miniature  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Lens  of  William  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  fon  of  Queen  Anne. 
By  Mr  JNoodward :  Two  leaves  of  a  large  choral  book,  illuminated  and 
ligned  by  Giulio  Clovio.  By  Mr  A.  Z.  Palmer :  A  filver  watch  with 
pierced  and  elaborately  engraved  cafes,  traditionally  ftated  to  have 
belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell :  maker,  “  Eftancelin,  a  Honfleur.” — • 
The  Archaeological  Inftitute  intends  to  hold  this  year  an  exhibition  of 
works  in  ivory,  proper  to  the  whole  of  the  claflic  and  mediaeval  periods 
of  the  art. — In  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden, 
fronting  Earlsfort  Terrace,  to  be  built  by  Mr  A.  G.  Jones,  of  Dublin, 
there  will  be,  on  the  north  fide,  a  picTure-gallery  no  feet  long  by  22,  and 
25  high. — A  club  for  artifts,  authors,  and  favants,  is  in  courfe  of 
formation;  to  be  eftabliflied  clofe  to  Piccadilly  or  Pall-Mall.  It  will 
number  300  members,  at  an  entrance-fee  and  annual  fubfcription  of 
each.  Extra  luxury  is  to  be  avoided. 

Decorative  Defgns,  &c. — The  three  fpaces  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
femi-dome,  at  the  eaft  end  of  St  Paul’s,  are  to  be  decorated  with  a 
mofaic  of  the  Transfiguration.  MelTrs  Watts,  Stevens,  and  Leighton, 
and  Baron  de  Triqueti,  were  invited  to  compete.  The  only  one  of  thefe 
four  artifts  who  made  no  refponfe  was  Mr  Stevens;  Mr  Watts  fent  a 
defign,  though  he  declined  to  be  nominallv  a  competitor.  The  eom- 
mhfion  has  been  given  to  the  Baron  de  Triqueti,  whofe  defign  will  be 
executed  in  his  new  ftyle  of  mofalcs  in  marble.  The  figures  will  be 
80  feet  above  the  ground.  The  funds  for  preliminary  fpecimens  are  in 
hand,  but  not  for  the  execution  of  the  work  itfelf. — In  the  South  Ken- 
fington  Mufeum  is  to  be  feen  the  mofaic  work  done  by  Mefirs  Minton 
and  Co.  from  the  head  of  the  upper  fiflierman  in  the  defign  of  Fifti- 
ing”  produced  for  the  purpofe  by  Mr  Hook.  The  tefl’erse  are  large. — • 
A  defign  by  Mr  Street  has  been  approved  for  a  monument  in  Salitbury 
Cathedral  to  the  late  Major  Jacob.  It  will  be  a  tomb,  with  a  flab  and 
Gothic  crofs,  enclofed  within  an  arcade,  and  with  mofaics  between  the 
arches. — The  Graphic  Society  has  bought  for  .^800  the  remainder  of 
Flaxman’s  drawings,  381  in  number,  and  has  placed  them  in  the  Hall  of 
Univerfity  College:  Mr  Foley  made  the  feledf ion.  They  include  fubjedls 
of  all  clafl'es,  domeftic,  facred,  epic,  monumental,  academy  ftudies  ;  with 
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illurtrations  to  Horner^  Dante,  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  other  writers.  They 
are  as  a  rule  fiinple  in  eonception,  and  (ketchy  in  ityle;  the  fize  fmall. — 
Mr  Beresford  Hope  has  offered  a  prize  of  <3^25  for  the  heft  defign  for 
external  ceramie  ornamentation  to  a  Publie  Library  and  Inftitute,  which 
it  is  propofed  to  ere6f  in  Staffbrdfliire  in  memory  of  Wedgwood.  The 
decifion  would  be  made  by  the  donor,  along  with  Mr  Digby  Wyatt  and 
another.  Three  other  prizes  are  alfo  offered. 

Sales. — By  Meflfs  Chriffie,  19  Jan. :  The  furplus  colle6lion  from 
the  Indian  Court  in  the  International  Exhibition.  By  the  fame,  2 
March  and  fix  days  following:  The  Oriental  colle£fion  of  Mr  William 
RufTell — porcelain,  bronzes,  enamels,  &c.,  along  with  fome  old  Salopian, 
Majolica,  and  other  wares.  The  number  of  lots  was  1319,  felefted 
with  great  taffe,  and  comprifing  many  triumphs  of  Chinefe  and  Japan- 
efe  art.  By  the  fame,  16  March,  and  four  following  days :  The 
Oriental  Colle£fion  of  the  late  Lord  Canning,  which  produced 
nearly  .^12,000.  It  contained  armour  and  arms;  vafes,  cups,  and 
boxes;  rich  enamel  on  metal  and  Goojerat  work;  Caffimere  and  other 
fhawls  and  fabrics;  carved  furniture;  Jubblepore  and  Pefhawur  car¬ 
pets  and  rugs;  inlaid  marble- work  from  Agra;  a  fcreen  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  moft  elaborately  carved ;  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  vafes,  cabinets,  and 
curiofities.  The  colle6lion,  though  a  rich  one,  contained,  perhaps, 
fcarcely  fo  many  works  of  beautiful  art,  properly  fpeaking,  as  that  of 
Mr  RulTell.  By  the  fame,  26  and  27  March,  the  colleftion  of  w'orks  of 
art  and  virtu,  left  by  the  late  Countefs  Dowager  of  Afhburnham :  A 
falt-cellar  in  metal  gilt,  with  figures  of  three  boys,  ferpents,  dolphins, 
and  Tritons,  attributed  to  Cellini,  <^79  16s.  (Durlacher) ;  the  Cats  of  old 
turquoife  celadon  porcelain,  with  candelabra,  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  the 
Marechalc  dc  Mirepoix  for  prcfcntiug  Madame  du  Barry  at  Court, 
,^367  10^.  (Phillips).  There  were  alfo  in  this  fale  a  rofary  which  had 
belonged  to  Savonarola ;  a  magnificent  fet  of  old  Japan  jars  and  beakers, 
of  extraordinary  fize,  with  old  Oriental,  Sevres,  Drefden,  and  Vienna 
porcelain,  &c.  This  fale  realized  .^5525. — By  Meflfs  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinfon,  7  to  10  April,  the  library  of  the  Landgravine  of  Heflc- 
Homburg,  daughter  of  George  III.  Some  drawings  aferibed  to  Holbein, 
but  really  of  a  later  date,  w'ere  in  this  fale.  They  fold  for  .^30.  Total 
of  the  fale,  ^915  12.9.  6d. 

Obituary. — Mr  James  Tibbitts  Willmore,  Affbciate  Engraver  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  a  pupil  of  Charles  Heath,  died  towards  the  middle 
of  March.  He  was  born  at  Handfworth,  Staffbrdflfire,  in  Sept.  1800. 
Among  the  principal  works  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  are  the 
many  engravings  which  he  produced  after  Turner,  fuch  as  the  Mercury 
and  Argus,  the  Golden  Bough,  and  the  Temcraire. 
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Painting. — France. — Horace  Vernet  died  on  the  17th  Jan.  at  Ver- 
failles.  He  was  born  in  the  Louvre  on  the  30th  June,  1789,  being  the 
foil  of  Antoine  C.  H.  Vernet,  a  battle-painter;  his  grandfather  was  the 
marine  painter,  Jofeph  Vernet.  He  ftudied  under  his  father  and  Vincent. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  obtained  the  firft  medal  for  hiftorical 
painting;  was  eledled  a  member  of  the  Inftitute  in  1826;  held  for  ten 
years  the  poll  of  Diredlor  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome;  and  died 
a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  battle-pieces  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  fubje£ls  (in  which  he  led  the  way  in  identifying  the  perfonages  and 
fcenes  of  the  Bible,  by  coftume,  feature,  and  acceffory,  with  the  Eaftern 
nationality  of  the  prefent  day)  have  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Of  a  painter  fo  diftinguiflied,  fo  univerfally  known, 
and  fo  directly  intelligible  by  all,  we  need  fay  no  more  in  this  brief 
obituary  notice.  It  is  intended  to  hold  in  the  Palais  de  PInduftrie, 
Paris,  a  general  exhibition  of  VerncPs  works,  along  with  fome  by  his 
father  and  grandfather;  and  to  place  their  portraits  in  the  Verfailles 
Mufeum. — A  great  fale  of  works  of  art  and  virtu,  belonging  to  Prince 
Anatole  de  Deniidoff,  the  paintings  chiefly  French  and  Dutch,  was  held 
in  Paris  from  the  13th  to  the  i6th  January.  It  elicited  the  greatert 
intereft,  with  proportionate  prices.  The  following  may  be  fpecified : 
Ingres,  Stratonice,  one  of  his  chefs-d’oeuvre,  painted  in  1840,  <^3680 
(the  Due  d’Aumale) ;  Decamps,  Sainfon  beating  the  Philiftines,  1839, 
.^1800  (E.  Fould) ;  Greuze,  La  Dame  de  Charite,  £\C)6o ;  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  Dedt-d  of  a  young  Woman;  Horace  Fernet,  Socialifm  and 
Cholera,  a  Baffii  Bazouk;  Pater,  Les  Loifirs  Champetres,  <^‘’712  (Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hertford);  Ary  Scheffer,  Martha  and  Margaret,  Lenore; 
Lenpold-Rohert,  an  old  Shepherd;  David  Teniers,  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery;  Rembrandt,  a  Boy.  The  water-colours  realized  prices  un¬ 
precedented  in  Paris.  Delaroche,  Charles  I.  infulted  by  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  foldiers,  ;  the  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  firfl;  fketch 

(dated  1832)  for  the  pidlure,  <^216;  the  Adieux  of  Charles  I.,  1827, 
<^160;  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  1832,  .^248  ;  Ary  Scheffer,  Le 
Larmoyeur,  Stanfeld,  A  Fiffiing-boat,  .^228  ;  Delacroix,  a 

Scene  in  Morocco,  1830;  Decamps,  three  fubjedfs;  Brafcaffat,  Dogs 
attacking  a  Wolf,  .^404;  Gericault,  three  fubjefts.  In  the  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  colleHion  was  a  luit  of  armour  dialed  by  Cellini,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  1.  The  catalogue  fliowed  34  pidures, 
which  produced  ^^13,021;  43  drawings  about  .^5000;  and  41  other 
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lots^  about  .F2i,goo, — totals  nearly  ^^40^000. — Another  fale  of  import¬ 
ance  was  held  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  Feb.  and  following  days^  the  collec¬ 
tion  being  that  of  the  late  Colonel  de  la  Cambe_,  of  Tours,  a  particular 
friend  and  patron  of  Charlet,  whofelife  and  letters  he  publiflied  in  1856. 
Befides  the  entire  feries  of  CAar/cP.?  lithographs,  this  collection  contained, 
De/ocroix,  unpubliflied  etchings  andftudies;  the  feries  from  Hamlet; 
proofs  from  the  Fauft,  with  marginal  (ketches ;  water-colours,  Fauft  and 
Wagner;  Fauft  killing  Valentine;  Margaret  in  Church;  Mounted 
Greeks;  a  Lion  crouched  in  his  den,  &c. ;  Horace  Fernet,  Sketches; 
Decamps,  Hunting-feenes,-  Oriental  (ketches,  &c. — The  fale  of  the  col- 
ledfion  of  M.  Meffre,  the  picture-dealer,  who  has  retired  from  bufinefs, 
took  place  on  the  9th  and  loth  March.  It  comprifed,  David,  Belifa- 
rius,  the  original  picture  (of  which  a  reduction  is  in  the  Louvre),  touched 
upon  by  Favre  and  Girodet,  and  retouched  and  (igned  by  David ; 
Nicholas  PouJJin,  The  River,  an  allegorical  figure ;  Ciajp,  A  Night-fcene ; 
JFouvermans,  Difcharging  a  Cargo,  .^1628. — In  the  fale  of  M.  Davin^s 
collection,  on  14th  March,  was  a  chef-d’ceuvre  of  Delacroix,  the  Com¬ 
bat  between  the  Giaour  and  the  Pacha,  1835  ;  Meiffonnier,  water-colour 
(ketch  for  the  Battle  of  Solferino,  .^360;  Delaroclie,  drawings.  The 
Defcent  from  the  Crofs  ((ketch  for  the  decoration  of  the  Madeleine), 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  executed  on  the  loth  October,  1856,  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death. — At  another  Parifian  fale  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  the  prices  were  again  high  ;  as  Decamps,  Monkey 
Cooking,  c^i040;  Leys,  A  Feftival  and  its  companion-piHure,  <^548 
and  <^760;  Gallait,  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  ^642  ;  and  fo  on  for  works 
by  Horace  Fernet,  Rofa  Bonlieitr,  Ary  Scheffer,  and  Leopold-Rolert. — 
The  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  Alby,  has  been  covered  internally 
with  mural  paintings,  and  is  reported  to  be  now  one  of  the  beft  decor¬ 
ated  churches  in  the  South  of  France. — The  new  Chateau  de  Ferrieres 
of  Baron  Rothfehild  has  internal  decorations  defigned  by  M.  Eugbne 
Lami,  and,  in  the  family  dining-room,  frefcoes  by  Roufleau. 

Italy. — The  Commiftion  of  the  Pontifical  Chalcographic  Depart¬ 
ment  has  recognized  as  a  genuine  Raphael  the  Apollo  and  Marfyas^^ 
belonging  to  Mr  Morris  Moore,  and  propofe  to  have  it  engraved  under 
the  care  of  Signor  Paolo  Mercurj. — A  fourth  frefco  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  ancient  church  of  San  Clemente,  in  Rome,  on  the  fecond 
pier  of  the  central  nave.  There  are  three  compartments  to  the  paint¬ 
ing,  reprefenting,  ist,  the  lower  half  of  a  figure  of  St  ^gidius.  Abbot; 
2nd,  St  Blaife  faving  a  child  from  choking,  deferibed  as  full  of  expref- 
fion ;  3rd,  a  wolf  carrying  off'  a  pig,  which  is  another  incident  in  the 
legend  of  St  Blaife.  This  and  other  frefcoes  in  the  church  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  dates;  fome  judges,  among  whom  is  Overbeck,  aferibing  them  to 
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the  5tli  or  6th  century^  others  to  the  loth  or  iith.  The  proportions 
and  eoinpofition  are  good.  Cuttings  have  been  eommeneed  towards 
opening  up  the  nave  of  the  ehureh.  In  the  ehurch  of  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mura,  during  a  reftoration  begun  about  three  months  ago,  at 
the  eah  end  below  the  ehoir  were  found  two  frefeo  groups,  reprelent- 
ing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Sts  Lawrenee,  Sixtus,  Cofmas,  Damian, 
Agatha,  Agnes,  and  others.  Thefe  paintings  are  affigned  to  the  loth 
or  iith  century. 

Germany.  —  It  has  been  rumoured  that  the  King  of  Pruffia  has 
bought  for  .^40,000  a  pieture  of  the  Death  of  St  Jofeph,  lately  dis- 
eovered,  and  afcribed  by  its  owner  to  Raphael.  The  purchafe  muft  for 
the  prefent  be  put  down  as  dubious,  the  price  as  fcarcely  polbble. — 
Heinrich  von  Hefs,  the  diftinguiflied  German  painter,  died  at  Munich 
on  March  29th,  aged  65  years.  The  frefcoes  in  the  Bafilica  of  St 
Boniface  and  the  Court-chapel,  and  the  painted  windows  of  the  church 
in  the  Ou,  all  in  that  city,  are  his  works.  He  was  born  at  Dufleldorf, 
of  an  artilfie  family ;  and  had,  fince  the  acceffion  of  King  Ludwig,  been 
Profeffor  in  the  Munich  Academy,  and  Dire£lor  of  the  painted-glals 
manufactory.  He  left  unfinirhed  a  piblure  of  the  Laft  Supper,  with  the 
Apoftles  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  on  their  knees. — The  Munich 
Academy  is  to  have,  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September  next,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paintings,  in  which  only  fuch  painters,  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  as  may  be  invited  to  contribute  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit. 
Any  furplus  will  be  appropriated  to  the  purchafe  of  leading  contribu¬ 
tions. — M.  WebePs  great  collection  of  HollaPs  engravings  has  been 
purchafed  for  the  Mufeum  at  Prague. 

Belgium  and  Holland. — M.  Leys  has  been  working  upon  the  firft  of 
the  frefcoes  with  which  he  is  to  decorate  the  Hotel  de  Vdle,  Antwerp  ; 
the  fubjeCl  being  the  fo-called  Joyous  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  the 
city,  when  he  fwore  to  maintain  its  liberties.  M.  Gallait  has  in  hand 
two  more  pi6fures,  continuing  his  feries  from  the  career  of  Counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn  ;  they  are  of  a  fomewhat  fmaller  fize  than  the  two 
which  excited  fo  much  admiration  at  the  International  Exhibition. 
The  fubjeCls  are.  The  Oath  of  Vargas  to  Alva  that  he  would  deftroy  all 
heretics,  even  were  his  own  mother  among  them ;  and  the  Reading  of 
the  Sentence  to  Egmont. — The  firft  of  a  feries  of  exhibitions  of  Art, 
native  and  foreign,  is  in  courfe  of  preparation  at  the  Hague. 

Spain. — Towards  the  middle  of  January  a  variation  by  Velafquez  of 
his  famous  piCfure,  the  Hilanderes,^^  or  Spinners,  in  the  Mufeum  of 
Madrid,  was  difcovered  in  that  city. 

RuJJia. — Herr  A.  von  Kotzebue  is  painting  a  feries  of  Ruffian  his¬ 
torical  pictures  for  the  Emperor  of  Ruftia.  The  firft  fubjeCt,  probably 
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finiflied  before  now^  is  the  battle  of  Narva,  fought  between  Peter  the 
Great  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Aifflralia. — Upwards  of  <^3000  has  been  fet  apart  for  the  windows, 
moftly  of  the  memorial  clafs,  for  the  Cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  Sydney. 
The  eaft  window,  in  memory  of  Bifhop  Broughton,  will  reprefent  inci¬ 
dents  from  the  Laft  Supper  to  the  Entombment;  the  window  next  to 
this,  the  Apoftles  and  Difciples;  two  in  the  north  and  fouth  choir- 
aides  refpe6lively,  incidents  of  the  Saviour’s  birth  and  childhood,  and 
fome  from  His  miniftry  and  after  the  refurreftion.  In  the  nave,  the 
windows  of  one  fide  will  portray  the  Parables;  of  the  other,  the  Mira¬ 
cles.  The  Life  of  St  Andrew  is  referved  for  thofe  of  the  north  tran- 
fept.  The  clereftory  windows  remain  over  for  private  benefaftions. 

Sculpture. — France. — The  marble  Eurydice  by  Nanteuil  has  been 
removed  from  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  into  one  of  the  public  mufeums. 
—Towards  the  middle  of  March,  the  old  marble  altar-piece  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Communion,  in  the  Church  of  St  Jean  at  Troyes  (Aube), 
was  difcovered  in  the  vaults  there.  This  work,  as  well  as  the  high  altar 
of  the  church,  is  by  the  eminent  fculptor,  Girardon.— The  French  Go¬ 
vernment  is  reported  to  have  commiffioned  two  equeftrian  ftatues  of 
Napoleon  I., — -one  for  the  Place  Napoleon  in  the  Louvre,  the  other  for 
Grenoble;  alfatue  of  Gallon  Phebus  for  Pau.;  one  of  Olivier  de  Serres 
for  the  Confervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers;  and  a  Comedy  and  dVagedy 
for  the  Theatre  Frangais. — The  new  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway 
in  Paris  is  to  be  decorated  with  23  fiatues  by  Caveiller,  Joulfroy,  and 
others,  reprefenting  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Cologne,  St  Peterlburg, 
Amiens,  Rouen,  and  other  cities.  On  the  key  of  the  principal  arch 
will  be  a  head  of  Mercury,  flanked  by  medallions  of  Jupiter  and  Nep¬ 
tune.  Medallions  of  Papin  and  Watt  will  appear  on  the  fide  entranees. 
■ — On  the  5th  March  M.  Bionet- Aubertot  purchafed  for  3^796  the 
celebrated  ftatue  by  Clefinger,  a  Woman  bitten  by  a  Serpent,  which 
caufed  a  great  fenfation  when  exhibited  in  1847. — Towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  a  great  Roman  manufaHory  of  terra-cotta  images  was 
difcovered  in  France,  including  an  immenfe  quantity  of  its  produce, 
fuch  as  earthenware  gods  and  goddefl'es,  lares  and  penates,  hiftorical 
and  other  figures,  and  toys  and  playthings. 

Italy. — The  convent  of  St  Therefa  having  been  added  to  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Mufeum,  its  cortile,  reaching  from  the  mufeum  to  the  church, 
will  be  covered  in  with  glafs,  and  ufed  as  a  gallery  for  ftatues. — Statues 
of  Sts  Alexander  and  Agnes,  with  travertine  columns,  will  be  placed 
on  the  outer  fide  of  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the  via  Nomentana,  Rome, 
which  is  being  rebuilt.  In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  houfe  to 
be  built  on  the  fite  (>f  the  late  church  of  Santa  Maria,  near  the  Forum 
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of  Trajan,  the  workmen  turned  up  a  torfo  of  a  Barbarian,  of  more  than 
life-fize,  refembling-  the  figures  on  the  arch  of  Conftantine.  From  all 
the  reliefs  on  that  arch  referring  to  Trajan  caffs  have  been  taken  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  In  the  operations  going  on  upon  the  Palatine 
hill,  in  work  undertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  ifolating  the  Csefarean 
Palace  on  the  north-weff  fide,  a  draped  torfo  of  a  Venus  Genitrix  (as 
fuppofed)  was  difcovered,  well  executed.  In  the  diredtion  of  the  Grand 
Circus,  along  with  a  great  number  of  fragments  of  coloffal  fculpture, 
was  a  ffatne  of  a  young  Bacchus,  of  remarkable  Greek  workmanfliip, 
and  which  doubtlefs  ufed  to  belong  to  a  group,  as  there  is  an  extra 
hand  touching  the  body.  In  Pompeii,  within  a  houfe  (the  largeft  as 
yet  found)  uncovered  near  the  Temple  of  Ifis,  were  bronzes  of  a  wild 
boar  pulled  down  by  dogs,  and  of  a  ferpent  and  other  animals :  the 
wall  bears  fome  elegant  frefco  paintings.  A  mufeum  has  been  effab- 
lifhed  by  Cavalier  Fiorelli,  for  the  reception  of  Pompeian  relics.  One 
of  thefe,  difcovered  late  in  March  near  the  Porta  Orientale,  is  a  large 
lucerna  of  gold,  with  two  lights,  probably  once  proper  to  fome  temple, 
and  faid  to  be  quite  unique.  The  gold  being  of  the  fineff  quality,  and 
the  lucerna  weighing  upwards  of  three  pounds,  its  value  exceeds  10,000 
lire. —  The  Cavour  monument  in  Turin,  which  will  coff  3^20,000,  is 
to  comprife  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  the  minifler.  Its  charadfer  in  other 
refpedfs,  whether  architedfural  or  not,  has  not  been  notified  as  fettled. 
The  ten  beft  defigns  are  to  be  rewarded  by  prizes  of  j^qo  each,  to 
which  .^160  will  be  added  for  the  one  feledfed. — In  Naples  an  aflbcia- 
tion  has  been  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  eredting  a  ftatue  of  Dante. 

Germany. — The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Prince  Albert,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  Coburg,  will  ftand  in  the  market-place;  the  neceflary  funds 
have  been  ralfcd.  —  A  phifter  model  of  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Pruflia,  which  is  to  be  fet  up  in  bronze  on 
the  Rhine  bridge  in  Cologne,  has  been  ftiown  by  Profeffor  Blafer,  of 
Berlin.  This,  it  is  faid,  will  be  the  largeft  equeftrian  ftatue  in  exift- 
ence.  Profeflbr  Drake  is  doing,  as  its  pendent,  a  ftatue  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  king. — The  Emperor  of  Auftria  purpofes  ere6ling  a  ftatue  of  Maria 
Therefa  in  the  Outer  Burgthor,  Vienna,  The  Emprefs  will  be  ftiown 
fitting  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horfes. 

Belgium. — In  the  “  reftoration’^  to  which  the  Hotel  de  Villc  of 
Bruges  has  been  condemned,  the  charadfer  of  all  the  fculpture  has,  it 
is  faid,  been  changed. 

Afia. — Towards  the  end  of  Feb.,  a  large  and  fplendid  farcophagus 
of  white  marble  was  difcovered  in  Tarfus,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
deities  in  wonderful  prefervation.  Its  date  is  unafeertained,  but  has 
been  guefl’ed  at  about  3000  years  ago. — Excavations  among  the  ruins  of 
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Babylon  have  been  in  progrel’s^  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Freneh  Con- 
ful  at  Baghdad.  In  the  Nimroud  mound  were  found  four  colofl'al  bas- 
reliefs,  fculptured  with  allegorical  figures  in  high  prefervation ;  alfo 
fome  fmaller  fculptures  of  Allyrian  life  and  warfare.  Thefe  works  were 
fhipped  to  France. 

Aufralia. — The  monument  at  Melbourne  to  the  explorers  Burke 
and  Wills  is  to  cofl  <^4000;  Mr  Summers  has  obtained  the  order  for 
it,  in  a  competition.  His  defign  reprefents  Wills  feated,  and  about  to 
note  down  fome  obfervation  made  by  Burke,  who  is  (lightly  in  advance. 
The  work  is  to  be  executed  in  bronze. 

America. — The  doors  for  the  eaft  front  of  the  central  building  in 
the  capitol  at  Wafliington  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  year:  they 
are  of  bronze  exclufively.  The  principal  fubjefts  are  from  the  life  of 
Columbus ;  along  with  fixteen  ftatuettes  of  his  contemporaries,  portraits 
of  his  hifforians,  and  his  own  buft  over  the  door.  In  each  valve  are 
four  panels,  and  over  the  tranfom  is  one  feml-circular  panel. — Alex¬ 
ander  Galt,  a  Virginian  fculptor,  died  of  fmall-pox  in  or  about  March. 
His  full-length  ffatue  of  Jefferfon  in  the  Virginian  Univerfity  has  been 
much  admired. 

Miscellaneous. — France. — Early  in  Jan.  took  place  an  import¬ 
ant  fale  of  engravings,  catalogued  as  belonging  to  M.  L.  of  Marfeilles. 
The  prices  were  very  high.  Morghen,  from  Da  Vinci,  The  Laft  Supper, 
proof  before  letters,  <^58  lo.s. ;  Augufte  Boucher  Defnoyers,  the  Belle 
Jardiniere,  proof  before  letters,  very  rare,  .-^33  5^^. ;  from  Vandyck, 
Chrift  Crowned  with  Thorns,  known  as  Le  Chrift  au  Rofeau,^’  firft 
(late,  <^20  5,9.  ;  Schelte  A.  Bolfivert,  after  Rubens,  Herodias  receiving 
the  head  of  the  Baptift,  proof  before  letters,  very  rare,  .^ii. — The 
mufcum  of  the  Louvre  has  lately  aequired  various  antique  objecTs  in 
gold  from  Egypt,  both  beautifully  worked  and  extremely  rare.  The 
chief  examples  are  two  feals  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  with  the  portrait 
of  the  King  incifed  moff  fkilfully,  probably  by  the  Greek  artiff  who 
executed  his  coins :  alfo  two  amulets  reprefenting  a  walking  fphinx 
whofe  tail  ends  in  a  ferpent,  and  two  lions  back  to  back.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Sauvageot  colleftion  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Salle  Lebrun,  of 
the  Louvre.  From  the  Campana  mufeum,  all  duplicate  objedfs  are  to  be 
transferred  to  provincial  colledfions;  all  the  works  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
period,  to  the  new  mufeum  in  the  Chateau  of  St  Germain.  Sele6l  bronzes 
will  be  incorporated  with  the  bronzes  of  the  Louvre;  the  heft  gold  orna¬ 
ments  placed  in  the  jewel-room  next  the  Apollo  Gallery;  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  two  large  rooms  on  the  fide  of  the  colonnade,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Spanifh  Mufeum. — A  new  mufeum  of  porcelain  is  eftabliflied 
at  Sevres,  fronting  the  park  of  St  Cloud.  It  is  divided  into  three 
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ledions — the  foreign  the  Freneh,  and  the  Sevres  wares. — The  Chronique 
des  Arts  Iktes  that  the  mueh-debated  origin  of  the  Henri  Deux  ware  has 
been  dilcovered  by  M.  Benjamin  FeIlon_,  an  amateur  at  Poitiers.  Aecord- 
ing  to  this  gentleman,  the  ware  was  made  at  Oiron,  Deux  Sevres ;  Fran- 
gois  Charpentier,  a  potter,  and  one  Jean  Bernard,  being  concerned  in  the 
inanufadure. — Steps  have  been  taken  in  Paris  for  rdlridfing  to  three  the 
number  of  works  in  each  method  of  art  (as  oil-colour,  water-eolour, 
leulpture,  &c.)  which  each  artifl  may  fend  to  the  biennial  exhibitions. 
A  number  of  artills,  fome  of  them  of  the  firft  rank,  have  memorialized 
againll  this  change.  A  counter-memorial  has  alfo  been  prefented, 
approving  the  change,  and  luggefting  that  even  one  work  in  each 
method  would  fufhce,  and  that  the  exhibitions  fliould  be  annual.  Ha- 
mon,  Brion,  Rofa  Bonheur,  and  others,  join  in  this  memorial. 

Italy. — J  he  value  of  artiftic  exports  from  Rome  in  1862  was — old 
paintings,  9596  fcudi ;  modern  paintings,  19,537  (about  .^25,000); 
ancient  fculpture,  532 ;  modern,  188,325.  At  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Roman  contributions  fold  to  the  value  of  44,624  fcudi. — The 
Pope  has  given  3000  fcudi  of  his  private  money,  chiefly  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  a  great  mofaic  from  a  delign  by  Agricola,  which  is  to 
adorn  the  upper  part  of  the  fagade  of  St  Paul’s,  in  Rome. 

Germany.  —  A  Univerfal  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  Induftry,  and 
Agricultural  Produfts,  is  to  be  held  in  Vienna  in  1865,  or  at  furthefl 
in  1866. — On  the  7th  March  the  Emperor  of  Auftria  decreed  the  eflab- 
liflnnent  of  a  Mufeum  of  Art  and  Induftry  in  Vienna,  for  which  the 
one  at  South  Kenfington  is  to  ferve  as  a  model :  the  Profeflbr  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Art  in  the  Univerfity,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Treafury  and 
Antique  Cabinets,  will  be  among  the  Directors.  The  Mufeum  will  be 
houfed  in  the  Palace,  pending  the  conftrudfion  of  a  fuitable  building. 
Objedfs  will  be  lent  by  the  managers  of  the  various  Imperial  inflitutions, 
and  by  private  owners,  who  come  forward  readily  :  there  will  alfo  be 
a  photographic  fludio,  and  a  colledfion  of  plafler  cafts.  Exchanges 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time. — A  treaty  for  Literary  and  Artiftic 
Copyright  between  Pruflia  and  Belgium  was  figned  on  the  29th  March. 

Belgium. — A  general  exhibition  of  works  by  living  artifts  is  to  be 
held  in  Brufl'els  in  Auguft  and  September. 

Turkey  and  Algeria. — The  National  Exhibition  in  Conftantinople 
opened  on  the  28th  Feb.,  including  native  induftrial  art,  fuch  as  arms 
and  embroidery.  The  number  of  vifitors,  as  recorded  on  20th  March, 
had  been  13,000. — Excavations  in  Algeria  have  brought  to  light,  at 
Lambefta,  many  hundred  objedls  of  art,  and,  at  Conftantina,  extenfive 
Roman  remains,  including  mofaics. 
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Recently  piihlijhed  in  this  country. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Civilization  of  Ancient  Ireland,  illuftrated  with 
chrorno  and  other  Lithographs,  and  Jeveral  IVood-cuts.  By  Henrv 
0’Neill_,  Author  of  the  work  on  “  The  moji  interefting  of  the  Sculp¬ 
tured  Crqfes  of  Ancient  Ireland.’^  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co, 
Dublin  :  Herbert. 

It  is  the  objedl  of  Mr  O’Neill  in  this  work  to  fliow  that  Iridi  art 
can  claim  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  is  generally  fuppoled ;  the 
majority  of  perfons  imagining  that  it  dates  after  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  if  indeed  it  was  not  firfl  introduced  by  the  Normans  under 
Henry  H.  Irilli  art,  however,  is  at  leaft  thirteen  hundred  years  old. 
It  is  efl'entially  Chriftian,  and  in  all  probability  had  a  Byzantine  origin. 
Mr  O’Neill  points  out  its  principal  diftinguifliing  features,  in  manu- 
fcripts,  jewelry,  and  fculptured  remains.  The  beautiful  and  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  the  Irifli  MSS.  has  frequently  been  dwelt  upon 
by  antiquaries,  and  there  is  one  book  efpecially,  the  “  Book  of  Kells,” 
executed  in  the  6th  century,  of  which  it  has  been  pronounced  by  a 
competent  authority,  Mr  Weftwood,  that  it  is  ‘Mmqueftionably  the 
mod  elaborately-executed  mannfcript  of  early  art  now  in  exiftence.” 
Mr  O’Neill  has  given  fpecimens  of  fome  of  the  letters  ufed  in  thefe 
illuminated  MSS.,  and  has  alfo  figured  the  “  Tara  Brooch,”  and 
feveral  croll'es,  crofiers,  &c.,  concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  Round 
l\)wcrs”  of  Ireland. 
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An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Invention  of  Printing :  in  which  the 
Syftems  of  Meerman,  Heinecken,  Santander,  and  Koning  are  reviewed; 
including  the  Notices  of  the  early  ife  of  Wood-engraving  in  Europe,  the 
Block-hooks,  &c.  By  the  William  Young  Ottley^  Esa,,  F.S.A., 
with  an  IntroduSiion  by  J.  Ph.  Berjeau.  Illuf  rated  with  37  Plates 
and  numerous  Wood-engravings.  London:  Lilly. 

This  book^  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  printed  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago^  but  never  publidiedj  is  now  completed  by  the  fortunate  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  plates  and  the  laft  five  leaves  of  the  letter-prefs^  which  had 
long  been  lofi:.  Mr  Ottley^s  Inquiry  concerning  the  Invention  of  Print¬ 
ing”  was  intended  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  early  Hiftory  of  Engraving/’  and  is  principally  valuable  and 
curious_,  as  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  printers  over  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  the  honour  of  having  invented  printing.  When  Mr  Ottley  wrote, 
the  public  opinion  in  this  country  was  all  in  favour  of  the  Mentz  fchool 
and  Gutenberg;  but  fince  Mr  Ottley’s  death  the  caufe  of  Haarlem 
has  gained  ftaunch  friends  even  in  England,  while  France  feems  almofi; 
entirely  converted  to  it,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  writings  of  MM. 
Leon  de  Laborde,  Paul  Lacroix,  Augufte  Bernard,  and  Charles  Paeile. 
Therefore  the  publication  of  the  prefent  work  is  a  very  fair  opportunity 
for  EngTifii  Bibliographers  to  revife  the  judgment  pronounced  againft 
Coder  by  writers  who  had  but  a  very  imperfedf  knowledge  of  the  re- 
fearches  and  difcoveries  made  by  our  author.” 


The  Life  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,  England’s  frf 
Printer,  with  evidence  of  his  typographical  Connexion  with  ■  Colard 
Manfion,  the  Printer  at  Bruges.  Compiled  from  original  Sources.  By 
William  Blades.  Vol.  II.  London:  Lilly. 

This  fecond  volume  of  Mr  Blades’s  wmrk  on  Caxton  is  far  bulkier 
than  the  firft,  and  is  enriched  with  as  many  as  57  lithographic  plates, 
containing  fac-fimiles  of  Caxton’s  types  in  fix  different  forts,  of  the 
wood-engravings  appearing  in  his  works,  of  the  water-marks  on  the 
paper,  and  other  matters  connedled  with  the  art  of  printing  as  pradfifed 
by  Caxton  both  abroad  and  in  this  country.  Thefe  lithographic  plates 
have  been  executed  with  very  great  fkill  by  Mr  G.  J.  F.  Tupper.  The 
letter- prefs  in  this  volume  is  of  a  bibliographical  and  literary  charadfer; 
all  the  biographical  portion  of  the  work  having  appeared  in  the  firft 
volume.  The  work  finiflied  is  by  far  the  moft  complete  memorial  of 
Caxton  that  has  been  ever  attempted,  and  refledls  the  higheft  credit 
upon  the  author  for  his  zeal,  patient  refearch,  and  ingenuity. 
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On  the  general  Theory  of  Proportion  in.  ArchiteShiral  Defgn,  and 
its  Exemplification  in  detail  in  the  Parthenon.  JVith  illvfirative  En¬ 
gravings.  By  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  Read  at  the  Royal  Infitute  of 
Britijh  Architehls.  London:  Weale. 

The  (Indent  of  clairical  architedfure  will  find  much  to  intereft  him 
in  this  ledlure  of  Mr  Watkifs  Lloyd  on  the  Parthenon. 


The  Maiifoleum  at  Halicarnafus  refored  in  conformity  with  the 
recently-difcovered  Remains.  By  James  Fergusson.  London: 
Murray. 

Although  the  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  form  and  con- 
llrudfion  of  the  Maufoleum  are  the  moft  enigmatical  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined^  Mr  Ferguflbn  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to  elucidate  the  general 
features  of  this  wonderful  ftrudfure.  “  On  fome  future  occafion^^^  he 
fays,  ^^it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  more  fully  into  all  the  main  details  of 
this  important  building,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  the  building  which  the 
ancients,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  bed:  judges,  admired  mod;  of  all 
their  archite£fural  treafures,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  one  which  illuffrates 
be(f  the  principles  on  which  their  great  buildings  were  defigned.^^ 


Legends  of  the  Monafic  Orders  as  reprefented  in  tile  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  A.rt.”  By  Mrs 
Jameson.  Third  edition.  London :  Longmans. 

The  Holinefs  of  Beauty,  or  the  Conformation  of  the  Material  ly  the 
Spiritual.  Chrijiian  Idealifm.  By  W.  Cave  Thomas.  London,  1863. 

With  the  general  fubjedl  of  this  work  we  are  not  concerned,  but 
we  are  informed  that  Chapter  vi.  in  it  contains  the  fubdance  of  an 
eday  read  at  a  recent  artidic  meeting  at  Antwerp.  We  note  the  facT, 
but  our  object  being  hiftorical  inveffigation,  we  cannot  indulge  in  any 
difcuffions. 


On  Photo-zincography  and  other  Photographic  Proceffes  employed  at 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  By  Captain  A.  De  C. 
Scott,  R.E.  under  the  direSiion  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Second  edition.  London,  1863. 

The  reproduction  in  fac-fimile  of  the  great  Domefday  Survey  has 
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made  the  procefs  of  Photo-zincography  familiar  to  mod  perfous.  In 
this  work  it  is  fo  fully  and  lucidly  defcribed^  that  it  can  eafdy  be  acquired 
by  thofcj  who  are  interefted  in  the  produdfion  of  permanent  photographic 
copies  of  one  large  elafs  of  fubjedls, — thofe  which  are  reprefented  by 
means  of  lines.  In  this  edition  the  approximation  made  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  photo-zincographs  with  half-tone  is  deferibed  and  illuftrated. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  publication  will  ftimulate  experiment 
and  refearch,  fo  that  this  great  defideratum  in  photographic  printing 
may  be  fatisfadforily  attained. 

The  fac-fimiles  of  the  drawings  of  Raphael  contained  in  this  number^ 
are  good  examples  of  photo- zincography  applied  to  that  particular 
purpofe, 

Birket  Fq/ler’s  PiSiures  of  Engli/h  Landfeape  (Engraved  hy  the 
Brothers  DalzielJ,  with  Pidhires  in  PVords,  hy  Tom  Taylor.  London. 
Routledge. 

Thefe  wood-cuts^  which  are  to  be  the  lafl  of  the  long  feries  of  Mr 
Birket  Fofter’s  works  in  this  ftyle^  we  regard  as  his  heft.  And  the  (kill 
and  care  with  which  his  defigns  have  been  rendered  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel  are  beyond  praife.  The  book  is  one  of  the  moft  exquifite  of  its 
kind;  and  the  Pidfures  in  Words are  quite  worthy  of  thofe  which 
it  is  our  bufinefs  efpccially  to  commend. 

The  JVater  Babies :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land-haly.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley.  IVitli  two  lllujirations  hy  Paton,  R.S.A. 

London.  Macmillan. 

We  more  than  half  regret  that  it  is  not  within  our  province  to 
attempt  to  do  juftice  to  the  learning,  humour,  truth,  and  manlinefs  of 
this  Fairy  Tale.  Our  Ihort  notice  of  it  muft  be  confined  to  Mr  Noel 
PatoiPs  two  delicious  illudrations ;  which,  though  no  more  than  outlines, 
have  a  fweet,  dreamy  beauty,  not  quite,  perhaps,  in  keeping  with  the 
vigour  and  fun  of  the  dory ;  yet  perfedlly  charming  in  its  own  way. 
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Recently  puhlijhed  in  France  and  Belgium. 

FUjioire  de  VArt  Egyptien  d’aprbs  les  Monuments  depuis  les  Temps 
les  plus  recules  jufqu’d  la  Domination  Romaine.  Par  Prisse  D^Aven- 
NES.  Paris :  Bertrand. 

Of  this  magnificent  work  the  6th  livraifon  has  juft;  appeared,  coin- 
prifing  four  plates,  the  fubjedls  of  which  are  as  follows  :  i.  Sarcophagi 
of  Menekares  and  Ai.  2.  New  Canon  of  the  Proportions  of  the  human 
frame,  in  ufe  from  Pfammetichus  I.  to  Caracalla.  3.  Ancient  Canon 
of  the  Proportions  of  the  human  frame,  in  ufe  from  the  5th  to  the 
26th  Dynafty.  4.  Topographical  plan  of  part  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Memphis. 

Souvenirs  de  la  Galerie  Pourtal^s.  Tableaux  Antiques  et  Ohjels 
d’ylrt,  photographids  par  Goupil  et  Cie.  Paris  :  Goupil  et  Cie. 

Of  this  work  the  3rd  and  4th  livraifons  have  been  recently  publiftied. 
Each  livraifon  contains  12  photographs  executed  in  the  very  heft  ftyle  of 
photography.  One  more  livraifon,  we  underftand,  will  complete  the  work. 

Mufe'e  Imperial  du  Louvre.  Collection  Sauvageot,  deffinee  et  gravee 
a,  I’eau-forte  par  Edouard  Lievre.  Accompagnee  d’un  texte  hijio- 
rique  et  deferiptif,  par  A.  Sauzay.  Paris  :  Noblet  et  Baudry. 

Only  the  firft  livraifon  of  this  work,  which  promifes  to  be  one  of 
confiderable  importance,  has  been  as  yet  publiftied  :  it  contains  four 
plates. 

Les  Emaux  de  Petitot  du  Mufe'e  Imperial  du  Louvre.  Portraits  de 
Perfonnages  Hi/ioriques  et  de  Femmes  Gelehres  au  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
Paris :  Blaifot. 

The  37th  and  38th  livraifons  of  this  work  have  juft  appeared,  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  Queen  Chriftina  and  the  celebrated  Catinat. 

Palais,  Chateaux,  Hotels  et  Maifons  de  France  du  quinzidme  au 
dix-huitieme  Sibcle.  Par  Claude  Sauvageot.  Paris  :  Morel  et  Co. 

The  26th  and  27th  livraifons  have  appeared,  comprifing  fix  plates. 
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L’ ArchiteBure  privee  au  dix-neiwi^me  Siecle,  fous  Napoleon.  III. 
Nouvelles  Maifons  de  Paris  et  des  Environs.  Par  M.  Cesar  Daly. 
Paris  :  Morel  et  Co. 

Three  livralfons  (53 — 53)  of  this  interefting  work  have  recently 
appeared. 

L’Art  ArchiteSiural  en  France,  depiiis  Francois  I.  jufqn’d  Fouls 
XIV.  Motifs  de  ddcoration  intdrieure  et  exterieure,  dejjinds  d’apr^s  des 
Modules  executes  et  inddits  des  principales  dpoques  de  la  RenaiJJance ; 
comprenant  lamhris,  plafonds,  routes,  chemindes,  portes,  fenMres,  efca- 
liers,  grilles,  flalles,  cliaires  a  prdclier,  autels,  confejjionaux,  tomheaux, 
vafes,  candelahres,  d^c.  Eugene  Rouyer.  Texte par  Alfred  Darcel. 
Paris:  Noblet  et  Bauclry. 

The  title-page  of  this  magnificent  work  fliows  the  various  nature  of 
its  contents.  The  plates  are  executed  in  the  befi;  manner,  and  the 
illuftrative  text  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Ikilful  writer.  The  firll  volume  of 
this  work,  publifiied  in  livraifons,  is  now  completed. 


Guide  tlidorique  et  pratique  de  I’ Amateur  de  Tableaux.  Etudes  fur 
les  Imitateurs  et  les  Copiftes  des  Maitres  de  toutes  les  Ecoles  dont  les 
CEuvres forment  la  lafe  ordinaire  des  Galeries.  Paris;  Gide.  Tome  i. 

A  work  of  the  greatefi;  utility,  both  to  pidfure-dealers  and  colledfors, 
(Indents  of  art  and  curators  of  public  galleries. 

Hi/ioire  de  V Art  pendant  la  Pduolution,  confiddrd  principalement 
dans  les  Eftampes.  Ouvrage  pojihume  de  Jules  Renouvier.  Suivi 
d’une  dtude  du  mdme  fur  J.  B.  Greuze.  Avec  une  notice  hiogra- 
phique  et  une  table,  par  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  2  pts.  Paris : 
Renouard. 

M.  Renouvier^s  reputation  as  an  Archaeologift  and  authority  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this 
work,  although  a  pofthumous  publication.  His  (ludy  upon  Greuze 
deferves  great  attention  from  art-ftudents. 


E’ Amour  et  Pfijchd  d’apres  le  Roman  d’Apulde.  Suite  de  vingt 
Planches  dejjindes  et  gravdesa  T  eau  forte  par  Frolich.  Paris: 

Hetzel. 

La  Journee  de  Mademoifelle  Eili.  Vignettes  par  L.  Frolich. 
Texte  par  un  papa.  Paris  :  Hetzel,  1862. 
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Thefe  two  works,  marvelloufly  diverfe  in  fubjeft  and  ftyle  of  execu¬ 
tion,  evince  neverthelefs  the  fame  graceful  tender  genius.  The  artift 
has  hitherto  fcarcely  been  known,  but  he  could  not  have  introduced 
himfelf  more  favourably  to  public  notice.  The  etchings  which  pleafe 
us  belf  are  thofe  of  Pfyche  borne  by  Zephyr  to  the  beautiful  valley ; 
Cupid  cautioning  Pfyche  againft  her  wifh  to  fee  her  fifters;  the  in¬ 
terview  with  the  fifters;  the  difcovery  of  her  hufband ;  Venus  com¬ 
plaining  to  Jupiter;  Pfyche  going  in  fearch  of  the  golden  wool; 
Pfyche  giving  the  cake  to  Cerberus ;  and  Love  conducing  Pfyche  to 
the  ftars.  But  all  of  them  are  inftindf  with  claffical  fpirit,  though  the 
exprelfton  is  perfe£fly  modern.  And  the  fanciful  ornaments  in  which 
each  fubjedf  is  framed  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and  beautiful. 

Mr  Frolieh  will  be  the  laft  to  complain  of  our  judgment,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  hav6  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  we  prefer  the  real  life  of 
Mile  Lili  to  the  claflTical  fable  of  Pfyche  as  illuftratcd  by  his  pencil. 
To  prefent  the  common-place  fcenes  of  a  little  child^s  daily  fports  and 
occupations  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  genuine  poetry  of  them,  and  to  render 
it  appreciated  by  all,  from  the  child  to  the  man,  requires  a  rarer  genius 
than  is  feen,  even  in  fuch  illuftrations  as  thofe  of  the  ftory  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche  before  us.  We  hope  that  both  thefe  works  will  become  better 
known  in  this  country,  and  we  anticipate  with  great  pleafure  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fcenes  from  Mile  LilPs  life,  and  the  illuftrations  of 
the  charming  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which  Mr  Frolieh  has  promifed. 

The  Illuftrations  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  announced  for  immediate 
publication,  under  the  patronage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princefs  of  Wales 
(for  Mr  Frolieh  is  a  Dane  by  birth),  may  be  expeHed  to  exhibit  another 
phafe  of  his  verfatile  talent. 


Hifioire  des  Faiences  et  Porcelaines  de  Moiifieers,  Marfeille,  et 
autres  Fahriques  Meridionales ,  par  M.  J.  C.  Davillier.  Paris  :  S. 
Caftel,  1863. 

This  work  will  be  valuable  to  colleftors  of  ceramic  art,  treating 
as  it  does  with  tolerable  gompletenefs  of  a  branch  which  in  general 
treatifes  cannot  receive  the  amount  of  attention  that  it  deferves. 


Jojias  Suijderhoeff,  fon  CEuvre  grand,  cdajfe,  et  ddcrit  par  M.  J. 
WussiM,  Confervateur  en  chef  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  I’Univerfite  de 
Vienne.  Traduit  de  F Allemand,  annotd  et  augmentd  par  H.  Hymans, 
de  la  Bihlioth^que  Royale  de  Bruxelles.  Bruxelles,  1862. 

A  valuable  edition  for  print  colleHors. 
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Le  Bejfroi,  Arts,  H^raldique,  Archeologie ,  James  Premier.  et 

2^'"®  livraifoiis.  Bruges. 

Mr  W.  H.  J.  Weale^  whofe  refearches  in  the  Hiftory  of  Fleinifh  Art 
are  fo  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  by  fcholars_,  has  commenced 
this  work  with  the  objects  which  he  thus  deferibes.  We  propofe  to 
inveftigate  the  laws  which  govern  the  arts,  and  to  make  known  the  true 
principles  which  Oiould  guide  our  artifts  in  the  creation  and  reftoration 
of  our  monuments.  Our  pages  will  ferve  alfo  for  the  collection  and 
prefervation  of  our  archives,  that  is  to  fay,  documents  containing  the 
life  and  the  labours  of  our  architects,  painters,  fculptors,  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  works  and  the  honours  of  thofe  who  have  deferved  well  of  their 
country  or  of  art.^^ 

The  papers  of  moft  intereft  in  thefe  two  livraifons  are  one  on  the 
life  of  a  fcarcely-known  Flemith  artift  of  the  i5th  century,  Albert  Cor¬ 
nells  of  Bruges,  and  a  defeription  of  a  painting  by  him  in  the  church  of 
St  Jacques  in  that  city.  The  other  is  the  commencement  of  an  Inven¬ 
tory  of  Charters  and  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Corporation 
of  Saint  Luc  and  Saint  Eloi  at  Bruges. 


JOHN  CHILDS  .■\ND  SON,  PRINTERS 
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PAINTING  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  SALON  OF  1863. 

By  Philip  Gilbe:rt  Hamerto.n^  Esa. 

The  diftinguifhing  characteriftic  of  a  public  Art  Exhibition 
is,  that  it  is  a  contrivance  for  puhlijhing  pidfures  and  ftatues,  not 
merely  for  felling  them.  The  French  have  a  good  phrafe,  “an 
Linpubliflied  pi6f Lire,”  un  txihleau  inedit;  in  England  we  fpeak  of 
publifhing  books,  but  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  clafhng 
pictures  as  publifhed  or  unpublifhed.  Yet  here  is  the  very 
kernel  of  the  moft  important  of  all  practical  queftions  in  the 
lives  of  painters — How  are  they  to  publifh  their  pi6f  ures  ? 

A  pidfure  differs  from  a  book  in  this,  that  it  cannot  be  fent 
to  all  the  perfons  who  defire  to  ftudy  it ;  but  that  they  muft  be 
brought  bodily  to  it;  a  fingular  difficulty  and  difadvantage. 
When  a  book  is  printed  there  are,  fay,  a  thoufand  copies  of  it, 
each  as  good  as  any  other,  and  thefe  thoufand  copies  go  into 
ten  thoufand  houfes,  where  they  are  worn  to  pieces  with  hand¬ 
ling,  without  in  the  leafb  thereby  injuring  the  real  book  that  the 
author  made.  A  pidfure  exifts  only  in  one  examplar,  and  is  fo 
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delicate  that  an  injury  to  any  part  of  it  is  ruin  to  the  whole ; 
confequently  that  one  canvas  muft  be  made  acceffible  to  all 
men,  and  to  that  end  hung  in  fome  place  where  it  is  not  only 
fafe  but  eahly  vihble,  and  w^here  great  numbers  of  fpedfators 
congregate. 

The  way  in  wdiich  a  pidfure  is  publifhed  is  familiar  to  the 
reader.  It  is  hung  on  the  wall  of  fome  public  building  in  a 
large  town,  and  people  are  invited  by  advertifements  to  come 
and  look  at  it.  For  the  publication  to  be  thoroughly  efFedfive, 
the  town  feledfed  muft  be  the  metropolis  of  a  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  nation. 

Now  as  each  artift  cannot  hope  that  very  many  people  will 
come  to  look  at  every  one  of  his  pidfures  juft  when  they  are 
finifhed,  the  plan  of  combination  is  ufually  reforted  to,  and 
many  artifts  fend,  each  of  them,  one  or  more  pidfures  w'hich, 
when  united,  form  for  a  time  what  is  called  an  “Exhibition,” 
and  thither  thoufands  of  people  go,  attradfed  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  works  to  be  feen.  Thefe  pidfures,  thus  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited,  or  at  any  rate  fuch  of  them  as  are  fo  hung  as  to 
be  eafily  viftble,  are  publijhed ;  all  pidfures  not  publicly  exhib¬ 
ited  remain  unpublifhed.  The  firft  are  like  printed  books,  the 
others  like  books  which  remain  in  manufcript. 

There  is,  however,  another  notable  difference  between  pic¬ 
tures  and  books.  A  book  may  be  equally  well  publiflied  by 
very  many  different  houfes.  There  are  at  leaft  ten  firms  in  the 
metropolis,  any  one  of  which  can  give  a  new  book  as  good  a 
chance  of  fame  and  fuccefs  as  can  poflibly  be  defired.  But  the 
pidfure-dealers  in  no  fenfe  correfpond  to  the  book  publifhers. 
The  dealer  can  feldom  be  truly  faid  to  publifh  a  pidfure.  It  is 
onl}^  in  the  exceptional  cafe  of  fenfation  pidfures  that  a  dealer 
really  publiffies,  or  when  he  has  a  very  well-frequented  exhibi¬ 
tion,  as,  for  inftance,  the  French  Exhibition  of  M.  Gambart. 
In  moft  cafes  a  pidfure  fold  to  a  dealer  pafles  out  of  his  hands 
quite  privately,  juft,  as  an  unpubliftied  manufcript  might  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

The  true  publiffiers  of  pidfures  are  the  feveral  artiftic  cor- 
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porations,  fuch  as  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Britilh 
Artifts,  and  the  Water-Colour  Societies. 

But  hnce,  as  we  have  feen,  it  is  necelTary  to  the  publication 
of  a  pidfure  that  many  people  diould  be  induced  to  go  and  fee 
it,  they  will  always  go  in  the  greatefi:  numbers  where  the  in¬ 
ducements  are  moft  numerous  and  attradf  ive.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  painting,  to  be  publifhed  under  the  beft  conditions,  muft 
be  hung  vijibly  in  the  chief  fhow  of  the  kind  in  the  nation,  for 
there  everybody  goes. 

This  natural  tendency  of  people  to  go  in  crowds  where  the 
beft  things  are  to  be  feen,  and  to  patronize  one  fhow,  fliop,  or 
exhibition  of  one  kind  to  the  negledf  of  others,  is  fo  marked 
that  many  perfons  have  come  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
utility  in  having  fo  many  pidfure-fhows,  and  whether  one  large 
one  would  not  be  at  once  more  advantageous  to  the  painters  of 
the  pidfures,  and  more  convenient  for  the  people  who  go  to  fee 
them.  In  one  large  exhibition,  it  is  argued,  fo  arranged  that  all 
the  pidfures  in  it  might  be  eaftly  feen,  all  painters  would  have 
a  fair  and  equal  chance  of  publi flung  their  works,  that  is,  of  lay¬ 
ing  them  before  the  ^ehole  body  of  the  art-ftudying  public ; 
whereas,  at  prefent,  a  pidfure  exhibited  on  the  line  in  Suftblk- 
ftreet  cannot  be  faid  to  be  publifhed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  one 
on  the  line  in  the  Academy. 

There  is,  however,  a  little  pecuniary  difficulty.  The  public¬ 
ation,  in  this  combined  manner,  of  all  the  good  art  of  the  year 
would  be  an  extremely  profitable  bufinefs — would  yield,  in 
fhilling  admiftions,  feveral  thoufands  of  pounds  annually.  Who 
is  to  pocket  thefe  proceeds  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  publifher  ? 

The  Royal  Academy,  as  a  refpedfable  and  long-eftablifhed 
firm,  has  the  priority.  But  the  other  focieties  might  juftly 
claim  fome  fhare  in  the  returns,  and  this  might  lead  to  undigni¬ 
fied  difpute.  It  is  therefore  fuggefted  by  fome  perfons,  with 
ftrange  foreign  ideas,  that,  inftead  of  all  thefe  refpedfable  private 
firms,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Government  were  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  pidfures  and  ftatues,  as  truftee  for  the  inter- 
efts  both  of  the  artifts  and  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
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profits,  after  dedu6fing  the  expenfes,  ought  to  be  made  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  exhibiting  artifts  and  the  nation  at  large,  by  being  kid 
out  in  th-e  purchafe  of  works  in  the  exhibition  which  fhould  be 
immediately  added  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  partifans  of 
this  fcheme  afiTert  that  it  is  already  in  operation  in  France,  and 
that  it  works  well  there. 

The  principal  objedf  of  the  prefent  paper  is  to  afeertain 
whether  French  artifts  have  a  better  chance  of  publifhing  their 
pictures  than  ours  have. 

At  firfi:  it  would  appear  that  they  have  not.  There  are  only 
two  regular  exhibitions  in  Paris,  one  called  the  Salon,  hitherto 
biennial,  but  henceforth  to  be  annual,  and  a  permanent  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  where  the  pidtures  are  con- 
ftantly  changing,  fo  as  to  induce  the  fame  vifitors  to  go  there 
about  once  a  month.  But  then  the  Salon  has  remarkable  merits. 

1.  Everybody  who  cares  at  all  for  art,  or  who  has  a  place  in 
refined  fociety  where  art  is  talked  about,  goes  to  fee  the  Salon. 

2.  It  is  alfo  vifited  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Parifian  people, 
there  being  one  day  in  each  week  when  it  is  opened  gratui- 
toufly. 

3.  The  pidfures  admitted  by  the  jury  may  all  be  faid  to  be 
publifhed,  becaufe  they  are  all  hung  in  pofitions  which  allow 
them  to  be  feen. 

4.  Every  pidture  refufed  by  the  jury  may  alfo  bp  publifhed, 
if  the  artift  defires  it,  in  an  exhibition  clofe  to  the  Salon,  and  as 
well  lighted,  being  feparated  from  the  Salon  only  as  the  different 
rooms  of  the  Salon  itfelf  are  feparated  from  each  other.  The 
real  feparation  is  that  of  honour,  not  locality,  nor  even  notoriety. 
A  rejedted  pidture  enjoys  precifely  the  fame  publicity  as  an 
accepted  one. 

Now  the  queftion  is  whether  one  exhibition  like  this  is  not 
more  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  artiffs  and  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  than  a  dozen  exhibitions  like  ours. 

It  may  fafely  be  afferted  that  in  our  Royal  Academy  there 
is  no  true  publication  of  any  pidtures  but  thofe  on  the  line  or 
near  it,  except  in  the  cafe  of  very  large  and  coarfe  works,  which 
caimot  be  hung  out  of  fight.  And  even  if  every  pidture  in  the 
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Academy  were  publifhed,  there  is  not  room  for  more  than  half 
the  pictures  of  the  year. 

Nor  has  the  artift  any  fatisfadfory  means  of  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  to  that  of  the  public  and  the  prefs. 
Pidlures  refufed  at  the  Academy  are  fometimes  to  be  feen  in 
obfcure  exhibitions,  fuch  as  that  in  Berners-ftreet ;  but  for  the 
appeal  to  mean  anything  it  ought  to  be  made  to  all  the  people 
who  go  to  fee  the  accepted  pidlures,  and  to  all  the  critics  who 
review  them. 

The  French  Salon  of  1863  prefented  to  the  world  an  almoft 
perfedf  ideal  of  all  that  an  exhibition  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  the 
hrft  time  that  fuch  an  ideal  has  ever  been  even  partially  realized. 
To  be  abfolutely  perfedh,  an  exhibition  of  pidfures  ought  to 
prefent  only  one  line  to  the  fpedfator,  and  in  the  French  Salon 
there  are  always  two,  and  fometimes  three  lines  of  pidhures. 
Neverthelefs,  there  are  no  pidhures  near  the  ground,  and  a  pro- 
jedhing  ledge  the  height  of  a  man’s  elbow,  at  once  protedhs  the 
pidhures  from  the  crowd,  prevents  any  of  them  from  being  hung 
too  low,  and  offers  a  defirable  fupport  to  the  fhudent  who  bends 
long  over  a  favourite  work.  And  although  there  are  two  lines 
of  pidfures,  the  hanging  is,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  mofh 
judicious,  the  fimple  plan  of  putting  fmall  and  delicate  works  on 
the  lower  line,  and  vigorous  ones  that  can  be  feen  at  a  difhance 
on  the  upper,  having  been  generally  followed.  Indeed  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that  in  all  places  which  are  likely  to  be  crowded, 
it  becomes  defirable  that  works  which  are  intended  for  difhant 
effedf  fhould  be  hung  rather  high,  becaufe,  if  they  were  low 
enough  to  be  hidden  by  the  bodies  of  the  neareff  fpedlators,  no 
one  would  ever  be  able  to  fee  them  at  their  own  diftance,  or,  in 
other  words,  no  one  would  ever  fee  them  at  all.  Taking  this 
fadf  into  confideration,  and  making  allowance  for  a  few  obvious 
inftances  of  bad  hanging,  I  may  exprefs  my  convidtion  that 
in  the  French  Salon  of  1863  is  realized  that  wild  dream  of 
fo  many  artifts,  an  exhibition  of  pidfures  arranged  on  rational 
principles."^ 


*  One  matter  of  detail  I  muft,  how-  1  pictures  are  often  pafted  on  the  can’vas  it- 
ever,  proteft  againft.  The  numbers  of  the  I  felf  inftead  of  on  the  frames.  Now  to  do 
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The  Emperor  s  intention  of  allowing  the  rejected  painters  to 
appeal  to  the  public  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  neutralized  by 
the  pride  of  the  painters  themfelves.  With  a  fufceptibility 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  even  ftrongly  condemned,  the  beft 
of  thefe  have  withdrawn  their  works,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  lix  hundred.  We  are  confequently  quite  unable  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  any  fatisfadhory  manner,  how  far  the  jury  has  adfed 
juftly  towards  the  refufed  artifts  as  a  body.  Of  courfe  the 
Emperor  could  not  juftly  have  compelled  the  artifts  to 
exhibit  pidtures  as  refufed,  which  they  had  only  offered  for  ex¬ 
hibition  as  accepted  works ;  he  therefore,  with  perfedfly  right 
feeling,  allowed  them  to  remove  their  pidtures.  But  when  it 
was  known  that  artifts  might  take  away  rejedfed  pidtures  there 
was  a  general  panic,  the  idea  in  every  real  artift’s  mind  being 
juft  this,  “All  other  good  men  will  take  away  their  things, 
and  if  I  don’t  fetch  mine,  I  fhall  be  left  alone,  furrounded  by 
horrors.”  The  Emperor’s  delicacy,  therefore,  in  fome  meafure 
defeated  its  own  objedt.  But  the  main  thought  of  exhibiting 
the  refufed  works  was  full  of  wifdom.  Another  time  his  Ma- 
jefty  may  fatisfy  thefe  fcruples  by  commanding,  before  the  works 
are  received  at  the  exhibition  building,  that  all  works  fent  there 
fliall  be  exhibited,  but  that  there  fhall  be  two  clafles,  the  firft 
confifting  of  works  admitted  by  the  jury,  the  fecond  of  cdl 
works  rejedfed  by  them. 

There  is  another  point  alfo  to  which  we  would  venture  to 
call  the  Emperor’s  attention.  It  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  jury, 
or  any  members  of  the  jury,  to  have  any  influence  over  the 
hanging  of  pidtures  rejedfed  by  the  jury.  Their  firft  objedf 
is,  of  courfe,  to  fet  themfelves  right  with  the  public,  and,  to 
achieve  this,  they  have  in  this  inftance  reverfed  the  ufual  order 
of  things  by  carefully  putting  the  worft  pidfures  in  the  moft 
confpicuous  places.  It  always  happens,  in  every  country,  that 


this  Indicates  abfoliite  ignorance  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  picture.  The  bit  of  colour,  hid¬ 
den  by  the  label,  is  neceffary  to  the  effefl: 
of  all  the  other  colours,  and  the  colour  of 
the  label  itfelf  is  a  hideous  dlfcord.  In 


large  works  the  label  may  fometimes  es¬ 
cape  attention,  but  to  fmall  ones  it  is, 
w'hllft  it  remains  on  them,  nothing  lefs 
than  totally  deftruftive. 
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there  are  many  perfons  quite  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  and  painting,  but  who  neverthelefs  boldly  fend  things 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  art,  to  public  exhibitions  of 
pidlures.  Thefe  curious  objedfs  are  perfedf  god-fends  to  jury¬ 
men  anxious  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  the  public  eye,  and 
they  naturally  make  the  utmoft:  ufe  of  them.  On  entering 
the  prefent  exhibition  of  refufed  pidfures,  every  fpedfator  is 
immediately  compelled,  whether  he  will  or  no,  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  getting  into  that  ferious  ftate  of  mind  which  is  ne- 
celTary  to  a  fair  comparifon  of  works  of  art.  That  threfhold 
once  paft,  the  graveft  vilitors  burft  into  peals  of  laughter.  This 
is  exadtly  what  the  jurymen  delire,  but  it  is  moll  injurious  to 
many  meritorious  artifts  whofe  works,  though  grave  and  good, 
are  near  thefe  terrible  neighbours.  Even  the  refufed  pidtures 
Ihould  be  dealt  with  ferioufly,  the  good  ones  kept  together  in 
rooms  of  their  own  near  the  entrance,  and  the  queer  ones 
united  in  a  great  hall  of  merry  laughter,  whither  all  perfons  of  a 
lugubrious  or  melancholic  temperament  might  refort  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health. 

A  firiking  contraft  between  this  Exhibition  and  that  of  our 
Royal  Academy  is  that  the  French  Salon  is  a  national  inlfi- 
tution,  held  in  a  great  national  exhibition  building  with  all  but 
boundlefs  fpace  at  its  difpofal ;  whilfl:  our  Royal  Academy  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company,  with  fuch  infuf- 
ficient  accommodation  that  it  has  to  rejedt  many  excellent 
works,  and  to  put  two-thirds  of  the  accepted  ones  where  they  can¬ 
not  poflibly  be  feen.  Another  difference  of  fome  importance 
may  alfo  deferve  attention.  The  fhillings  received  at  the  doors 
of  the  Englifh  Royal  Academy  go  to  fwell  the  favings  of  that 
corporation ;  the  francs  received  at  the  doors  of  the  French 
Salon,  after  dedudling  the  expenfes  of  the  exhibition,  are  entirely 
employed  in  the  purchafe  of  works  of  art  exhibited  there,  which 
thus  become  national  property.  The  vifitors  to  the  Englifh 
Academy  are  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  a  body  already 
wealthy,  but  they  are  not  in  any  obvious  way  advancing  by 
their  contributions  either  the  interefts  of  the  exhibitors  or  thofe 
of  the  nation.  The  vifitors  to  the  French  Salon  are  all  pidfure- 
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buyers,  they  advance  the  interefts  of  the  artifts  who  exhibit  by 
purchahng  fome  of  their  works,  and  they  contribute  to  the  public 
wealth  by  prefenting  thofe  works  to  the  French  people.* 

The  way  in  which  the  Emperor’s  idea  has  been  received  by 
the  public  and  the  prefs  muff  be  in  the  highefi:  degree  fatis- 
fadfory  to  him.  The  Imperial  innovation  is  univerfally  ap¬ 
plauded.  The  friends  of  the  jury  profefs  themfelves  delighted, 
becaufe  the  jurymen  have  fo  many  horrible  daubs  to  difplay 
for  their  own  juftification.  The  accepted  exhibitors  have  no 
reafon  to  complain,  for  their  works  are  as  well  treated  as  ever. 
The  refufed  who  have  withdrawn  their  pidhures  can  no  longer 
cry  aloud  that  they  have  no  chance  of  appealing  to  the  public, 
and  the  refufed  who  have  left  their  pidtures  cannot  fay  that 
they  are  not  feen,  for  they  are  juft  as  vilible  as  the  beft  things 
in  the  Salon  itfelf.  As  for  the  public  generally,  it  is  perfedtly 
delighted.  Everybody  goes  to  fee  the  refufed  pidtures.  There 
is  a  great 'deal  of  laughing  in  thofe  wonderful  galleries,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  but  there  is  alfo  a  very  hncere  dehre  to  be 
juft.  The  critics  generally  are  rather  kinder  to  the  refufed  than 
to  the  accepted.  One  or  two  refufed  pidtures  (of  which  more 
prefently)  are,  it  is  true,  celebrated  only  for  their  unimaginable 
hideoufnefs,  but  others  have  alfo  become  celebrated  by  their 
good  qualities,  fo  much  fo  that  I  think  many  accepted  exhibit¬ 
ors  might  almoft  regret  that  they  are  not  amongft  the  rejedted. 
For  all  but  the  bare  honour,  the  refufed  are  juft  as  well  ofb  as 
the  others. 

The  reader  has  probably  vifited  the  Falais  de  r  Indufirie. 
He  who  has,  will  remember  well  the  great  arched  entrance  that 


*  Some  political  economifts  will  dis¬ 
pute  this.  Mr  Bonamy  Price,  for  inftance, 
confiders  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  to  be  an  extinSIion  for  the  time  of  fo 
much  property,  and  perfons  who  confider 
that  piftures  have  no  ufe  will  always  think 
fo.  Good  works  of  art,  like  books,  are 
property  of  a  kind  which  pays  its  intereft, 
not  in  money,  but  in  intelleftual  culture. 
The  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 


the  books  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  are  not 
for  the  time  extinguifhed  property,  but 
property  quite  as  aftive  In  its  way  as  rail¬ 
way  plant.  Every  good  pifture  or  book 
added  to  the  national  colle6Uons  is  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  aSlp-ve  wealth  of  the  nation. 
I  ufe  the  word  “wealth”  in  its  largeft 
fenfe,  including  not  only  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  body,  but  for  the  mind  alfo. 
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looks  to  the  drive  in  the  Champs  Elyfees.  Entering  there^  the 
vihtors  find  themfelves  at  the  foot  of  a  magnificent  ftaircafe  of 
white  ftone,  on  afcending  which  they  arrive  at  the  exhibition  of 
pidfures,  which  is  on  the ‘upper  floor,  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  rooms  with 
tent-like  ceilings  of  white  canvas  to  fubdue  the  glare  from  the 
glafs  roof.  There  are  three  large  halls,  one  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  with  a  double  line  of  lower 
rooms  between.  The  halls  at  the  two  ends  open  upon  two 
other  magnificent  ftone  ftaircafes,  where  the  wearied  fpedfator 
may  refrefh  himfelf  with  brioches  and  babas,  and  Malaga  or 
Xeres  to  his  liking.  A  plan  much  to  be  recommended  is  to 
eat  a  baba  and  drink  a  glafs  of  Malaga  at  one  end,  then  to 
march  fteadily  to  the  other,  and  repeat  the  dofe.  You  then 
defcend,  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  building,  into  the  garden, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  immenfe  nave,  and  there,  under 
the  broad  glafs  roof,  you  fee  a  great  number  of  ftatues,  each 
fufhciently  ifolated  from  the  reft  to  admit  of  perfedf  examina¬ 
tion.  After  looking  at  the  ftatues,  the  majority  of  fpedtators 
ftop  at  the  reftaurant  there  eftablifhed,  and  eat  galantine,  and 
drink  wine  and  even  hot  coffee,  and  the  gentlemen  buy  cigars, 
and  fo  refrefh  themfelves.  Clofe  to  the  reftaurant  is  the  gallery 
of  refufed  fculpture,  which,  I  regret  to  fay,  I  never  examined, 
having  enough  to  do  elfewhere. 

The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  and  its  relation  to  the 
pidtures  differ  from  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  at  home.  The 
works  of  each  exhibitor,  limited  to  three,  are  always  kept  very 
near  together,  often  quite  clofe  to  each  other.  The  catalogue 
is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  fmall  capitals,  and  followed  by 
their  place  of  birth,  the  names  of  their  mafters,  and  their  prefent 
addreffes.  Then  come  their  three  pictures.  When  the  painter 
has  gained  either  prizes  in  his  youth,  or  medals,  or  any  grade  in  the 
Legion  of  Honour  at  former  falons,  all  his  honours  are  regiftered 
in  the  catalogue  immediately  after  his  addrefs. 

The  rooms  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
names  of  the  artifts  whofe  works  they  contain.  Each  room  is 
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lettered  over  the  door.  If  you  want  to  find  a  particular  artift’s 
works,  nothing  can  be  eafier.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  you  want 
Lambinet,  you  go  at  once  to  the  room  lettered  L,  and  there 
you  find  him.  The  fame  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes. 

*  Baiidnj  (Paul  Jacques  Aime).  —  His  pidfure,  entitled 
“  The  Pearl  and  the  W ave,”  is  faid  in  the  catalogue  to  be  an 
illuftration  of  a  Perfian  fable.  Divefted  of  this  allufion,  it  is 
fimply  a  beautiful  girl  lying  on  the  fea-beach  and  waiting  for  a 
breaking  wave.  A  pretty  play  between  two  of  the  lovelieft  things 
in  the  world. 

There  is  no  Iky  in  the  pidfure,  nothing  but  the  breaking 
wave.  A  curious  proof  of  the  power  of  a  real  artifi;  to  make 
colours  brilliant  juft  as  he  choofes,  is  that  a  great  mafs  of  tum¬ 
bling  white  foam  on  the  right  of  the  pidture  is  pofitively  lefs 
brilliant  than  the  body  of  the  girl,  and  does  not  interfere  with  it 
in  the  leaft.  And  yet  the  girl’s  fkin  is  rather  dark,  and  has 
very  little  red  in  it ;  but  there  is  a  fubdued  glow  in  the  flefh  and 
fo  much  exquifite  gradation,  that  the  white  foam  feems  dull  be- 
fide  it.  The  fea  and  the  beach  are  painted  with  great  power. 
The  girl’s  feet  and  limbs  are  refledfed  in  the  wet  fand,  and  the 
fea-weeds  and  detail  of  the  beach  look  very  real  at  the  right 
diftance. 

This  pi df  lire  is  hung  between  two  dark  portraits  by  the 
fame  painter,  one  of  M.  E.  Giraud,  and  another  of  a  lady.  M. 
Giraud’s  portrait  is  quite  Rembrandtefque  in  power ;  the  mas¬ 
terly  way  in  which  the  texture  of  the  canvas  itfelf  is  made  to 
ferve  the  artift’s  purpofe  is  quite  remarkable.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  portraits  than  Rembrandt’s  in  which  there  is  exadfly 
the  fame  fort  of  ftrength.  The  pidfure  of  the  lady  is  chiefly  to 
be  praifed  for  entire  abfence  of  affedfation. 

*  Belly  (Leon  Augiifte  Adolphe).— are  three  fine 
things  by  Belly,  efpecially  a  ftreet-fcene  in  Cairo  remarkable  for 

A  *  preceding  a  name  indicates  that  the  painter  is  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 
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great  qualities  of  handling,  and  the  mafterly  ufe  of  a  fet 
of  greys,  from  blue  grey  to  yellow.  I  think  it  was  a  miftake 
to  load  the  fun-light  behind  the  building  to  fuch  an  enormous 
thicknefs,  becaufe,  though  very  cleverly  done,  it  protrudes 
fo  much  as  to  deprive  the  fky  of  diftance.  The  figures, 
too,  in  the  foreground  are  not  dark  enough.  The  other 
figures,  however,  in  a  figure-pidture  by  the  fame  mafter,  of  girls 
fetching  water  from  the  Nile,  are  drawn  with  rare  truth  and  power, 
and  grouped  with  the  moft  genuine  clafiic  feeling.  Raphael 
himfelf  could  fcarcely  have  arranged  them  more  gracefully. 
The  back  of  the  bending  girl  is  moft  firm  and  folid  under  her 
blue  drapery,  and  the  attitude  of  the  eredt  one  very  proud  and 
noble  in  a  grand,  fimple,  and  unconfcious  way.  The  drawing 
of  the  line  of  river-fhore  is  excellent,  the  perfpedlive  of  its  curves 
and  indentations  full  of  knowledge.  I  like  lefs  the  third  pidfure, 
that  of  Sackiees  de  la  Bajfe-Egypte.  The  drawing  of  the  trees, 
which  I  have  heard  warmly  praifed  by  a  great  artift,  feems  to 
me  wanting  in  refinement,  though  true  in  a  rough  way. 

Bonheur  (Frangois  Augiifie). — Augufte  Bonheur  is  ranked 
by  many  artifts  higher  than  his  fitter  Rofa,  who,  by  the  by, 
does  not  exhibit  this  year.  The  reputation  of  Augufte  is  in 
a  great  degree  overfhadowed  by  that  of  Rofa — almoft  en¬ 
tirely  fo  in  England,  where  everybody  has  heard  of  her, 
and  only  the  few  have  any  idea  that  her  brother  is  a  great 
artift  alfo.  This  year’s  Salon  has  placed  Augufte  Bonheur 
higher  than  ever.  He  has  three  very  noble  pidtures  indeed, 
as  remarkable  for  the  landfcape,  which  fo  few  appreciate, 
as  for  the  animals  which  attradt  the  crowd.  It  is  within 
Bonheur’s  power,  if  he  were  fo  minded,  to  become  very  fhortly 
the  greateft  landfcape  painter  in  France.  His  work  is  at  once 
quiet  and  mafterly,  two  qualities  often  united  in  the  beft  French 
painters  of  this  generation.  One  of  thefe  pidtures  is  a  fcene  on 
the  coaft  of  Brittany,  with  fheep  in  the  foreground  guarded  by 
an  old  fhepherd,  a  wild  ftony  coaft,  and  then  the  fea  in  the 
diftance.  It  is  very  interefting  to  compare  this  pidture  with 
Hunt’s  Strayed  Sheep,  a  fimilar  fubjedt.  Both  are  realiftic 
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works,  both  quite  lincere  and  independent  of  conventionalifm, 
yetBonheur’s  looks  true,  whereas  Hunt’s  looks  falfe,  and  we  only 
believe  in  it  after  fome  thought  and  reafoning.  When  artifts 
are  highly  fenlitive  to  colour,  they  try,  in  England,  to  rival  the 
brilliance  of  natural  colour,  and  as  they  cannot  at  the  fame  time 
give  the  natural  light,  their  work  looks  wrong.  Hunt’s  funfhine 
efpecially.  The  French  principle  may  be  ftated  in  a  fentence. 
As  you  cannot  give  both  the  light  and  the  colour,  you  mufh  fub- 
due  your  colour  juft  as  frankly  as  you  do  your  light,  or  elfe  there 
will  be  a  difcord  between  them.  For  true  colours  without  the 
true  light  will  look  falfe,  whereas  a  fcale  of  colour  cunningly 
adapted  to  your  fcale  of  light  will  produce  a  refult  in  reality 
more  harmonious  and  apparently  more  true.  There  can  be  no 
queftion  of  the  comparative  effedl  of  the  two  fyftems  on  the 
popular  mind.  Bonheur’s  pidture  pleafes  everybody.  Hunt’s 
offended  everybody  at  the  firft  glance,  and  it  is  only  after  ac¬ 
cepting  his  principle  that  one  accepts  his  work.  But  the  people 
accept  Bonheur’s  work  without  knowing  anything  about  princi¬ 
ples.  It  may  alfo  be  afterted  of  painting,  as  an  art,  that  its 
buftnefs  is  ftmply  to  reprefent  things  as  they  appear,  and  not  too 
fcientifically  as  they  are.  I  mean  that  if  a  colour  in  nature  can 
be  fcientifically  proved  to  be  pale  purple,  but  is  turned  by  the 
contraft  of  other  colours  into  a  dark  green,  the  colours  that  we 
put  for  it  in  our  pidfure  muft  look  dark  green  too,  and  not  pale 
purple.* 

Now  in  this  pidfure  of  Bonheur’s  the  fea  looks  a  pale  greenifh 
grey,  a  common  afpedl  of  fea,  the  fheep  look  yellowifh  brown 
as  moft  French  fheep  do,  and  the  rocks  and  turf  look  exadfly 
right.  And  fo  with  his  funfhiny  pidhure  of  cattle  crofting  a 
rivulet.  It  is  true  funfhine,  and  is  felt  as  fuch  by  the  fimpleft 
fpedfator.  The  mountainous  landfcape  too  is  all  quite  right,  and 
fairly  ftudied  from  nature.  The  workmanfhip  is  mafterly  and 
unhefitating,  fo  that  every  touch  tells.  I  like  the  combat  of 
bulls  lefs,  but  the  landfcape  behind  the  bulls  is  grand ;  the  fnow 
in  the  clefts  true,  but  not  refined  enough  in  outline ;  the  moun- 


Turner’s  fcarlet  outlines  are  etpecially  queftionable. 
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tain  itfelf  wild  and  impreffive,  but  not  delicate  enough ;  the 
riling  mill  thin,  but  wanting  in  variety  and  livelinefs,  mill  in 
nature  being  full  of  movement  and  caprice. 

Boulanger  (Guftave  Rodolphe). — One  of  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  queftions  about  ligure-painting  is,  whether  there  is  any 
Life  in  trying  to  reprefent  paft  times.  This  has  been  recentl}^ 
very  ftrongly  difputed.  It  is  urged  that  no  reprefentation  of 
ancient  life  which  a  modern  painter  can  make  can  poffibly  be 
true,  and  that  all  fo-called  hiftorical  painting  hitherto  produced 
has,  as  fuch,  been  worthlefs.  It  was  neceliary  that  lome  fuch 
proteft  againft  inaccuracy  Ihould  be  made,  becaufe  what  was 
called  hiftorical  painting  a  few  years  ago  was  really,  both 
in  France  and  England,  moft  ludicroufly  ignorant  and  falfe. 
But  intelligent  attempts  to  prefent  pidlorially  the  external 
afpedl  of  a  paft  age  may  have  the  higheft  educational  ufe, 
may  be  the  exercife  of  one  of  the  greateft  functions  of  the 
art  of  painting.  One  ufe  of  painting  is  to  deliver  us  from  the 
defpotifm  of  ocular  impreflions.  A  boy  hears  that  Julius  Ciefar 
was  a  great  general — the  boy  happens  to  know  perfonally  lome 
Englifli  general, — the  chances  are  that  by  an  abfurd  but  invo¬ 
luntary  aflbciation  of  ideas  that  boy  will  pidlure  to  himfelf  Julius 
Cfefar  in  an  Englifli  uniform  like  that  of  his  friend.  It  is  ufelefs 
to  tell  the  boy  what  Caefar  wore,  becaufe  ocular  imprellions, 
efpecially  in  the  young,  are  much  more  powerful  than  mental 
ones.  But  a  pidltire  of  Ca?far,  corredl  as  to  coftume,  would 
fupplant  the  boy’s  falfe  imprelfton,  by  one  which,  if  not  ablo- 
lutely  true,  would  certainly  be  truer  than  his  own. 

A  pidlure  by  Guftave  Boulanger  of  Caefar  marching  in 
Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  tenth  legion  would  be  extremely  ufeftil 
in  a  claftical  fchool.  It  would  ftipply  to  the  imagination  of 
every  boy  there  an  image,  as  authentic  as  learning  can  make  it, 
of  Cacfar  and  his  foldiers. 

Julius  Caefar,  he  and  no  other,  is  marching  there  over  the 
fnow.  He  is  leading  what  feems  an  infinite  line  of  Romans, 
coming  after  him  acrofs  the  wintry  hills.  The  head  and  carriage 
of  Ccpfar  are  full  of  refolution ;  his  thin,  gaunt  face,  the  lank 
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hair  combed  ftraight  over  his  forehead,  meets  the  fpedlator  like 
a  wandering  ghoft.  It  is  poffible  to  look  at  that  pale  determined 
face  till  one  is  afraid  of  it. 

*  Cahanel  ( Alexandre). — His  portrait  of  the  Countefs  of  Cler¬ 
mont  Tonnerre  is  one  of  the  moft  admirable  and  perfedt  works  of 
its  kind  ever  produced.  Independently  of  its  value  as  a  mere  like- 
nefs,  it  has  fo  much  other  value  as  a  pidf  ure,  that  people  ft  op  before 
it,  and  are  bewitched  by  it,  and  feel  enthralled  by  its  foft,  fweet, 
womanly  grace,  and  perfedt  dignity,  and  infinite  refinement. 
This  pidf  ure  is  a  curious  proof  of  how  a  great  artift  can  follow  a 
foolifh  cuftom,  and  yet  make  it  wife  by  the  way  he  does  fo. 
Almoft  every  common-place  portrait  has  a  ufelefs  curtain  in  it. 
This  portrait,  not  a  common-place  one,  has  alfo  a  curtain.  But 
this  curtain  is  a  portiere,  a  curtain  before  a  door,  much  ufed  in 
French  houfes,  and  the  beautiful  Countefs  was  walking  towards 
it  when  fhe  paufed  to  look  at  us.  The  curtain  is  of  a  golden 
colour,  with  armorial  bearings,  probably  thofe  of  the  Countefs, 
worked  in  it.  The  background  of  the  pidf  ure  is  fimply  the 
grey  wall  of  the  room,  with  ftraight  lines  painted  round  the 
panel,  of  great  ufe  in  the  compofition.  The  drefs  is  black  velvet, 
painted  carefully  and  well ;  the  hands  are  folded,  and  painted  as 
carefully  as  the  face,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  juft  as  faithfully ;  the 
violet  riband  round  the  neck  is  the  moft  brilliant  bit  of  colour 
admitted.  The  face,  as  I  have  faid,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  alfo 
fingularly  interefting,  with  dark  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  an  ex- 
preflion  very  intelligent  and  a  little  fad. 

And  clofe  to  this  portrait  with  its  dark  and  quiet  colour,  clofe 
to  this  clothed  lady  of  modern  France,  they  have  hung  for  a 
contraft,  which  helps  both  works,  Cabanel’s  dazzling  Venus  lying 
naked  on  the  fea. 

She  lies  in  full  light  on  a  foft  couch  of  clear  fea-water, 
heaves  under  her  with  gleams  of  tender  azure  and  pale  emerald, 
wherein  her  long  hair  half  mingles,  as  if  it  were  a  little  rippling 
ft  ream  of  golden  water  lofing  itfelf  in  the  azure  deep.  The 
form  is  wildly  voluptuous,  the  utmoft  extremities  participating  in 
a  kind  of  rhythmical,  mufical  motion.  The  foft  fieepy  eyes  juft 
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opened  to  the  light  are  beaming  with  latent  paffion ;  and  there 
is  a  half  childifh,  half  womanly  waywardnefs  in  the  playful  tofs- 
ing  of  the  white  arms.  The  whole  figure  is  coloured  with  a 
dazzling  delicacy. 

To  my  mind  this  picture  is  ruined  by  a  flight  of  foolifh 
Cupids  in  the  air.  Of  courfe  no  models  could  be  had  for 
the  attitudes  of  thefe,  and  they  are  quite  infinitely  inferior  in 
drawing  to  the  Venus.  Befides,  neither  Cupids  nor  Cherubs 
ever  refemble  real  children  at  all  ;  they  are  invariably 
mere  ideals,  and  in  this  cafe  we  feel  the  contraft  painfully, 
becaufe  the  Venus  is  really  a  woman,  though  a  glorified  one, 
but  thefe  little  Cupids  are  not  children,  nor  anything  elfe  in 
nature. 

Cabanel’s  third  pi6f  ure,  a  ftudy  of  a  Florentine  girl,  is  full  of 
fine  qualities.  The  face  is  very  beautiful  and  thoughtful,  and 
the  eyes  peculiarly  fafcinating.  As  a  piece  of  painting  the  fair 
hair  is  of  rare  excellence,  hair  being  very  feldom  painted  with  fo 
much  myftery  and  evanefcence.  The  black  velvet  jacket  has  a 
delicate  golden  band  round  it,  which  Cabanel  has  gilded  with 
leaf  gold. 

Cermah  (Jarofaw). — Perhaps  the  reader  has  never  heard  of 
Jarofiaw  Cermak,  of  Prague,  one  of  Gallaifs  pupils.  He  is  a 
portrait  painter  of  very  great  merit.  His  “  Princefs  Darinka 
of  Montenegro”  is  a  iiiofl  charming  pidture,  looking  in  her 
fplendid  coftume  like  a  heroine  of  Byron,  and  certainly 
Byron  never  celebrated  a  more  beautiful  one.  The  Princefs 
Milena  of  Montenegro  is  alfo  handfome  and  brilliantly  drefi'ed, 
but  not  fo  diftinguifhed.  A  portrait  of  the  Grand  Voivode 
and  General-in-chief  of  Montenegro  is  fierce  enough,  and 
fufficiently  well  armed,  to  ftand  very  well  for  the  Corfair  him- 
x--£,  juft  as  the  dark-eyed  Princefs  Darinka  is  beautiful  enough 
to  be  Haidee.  I  have  no  notion  what  a  Voivode  may  be, 
but  fiirely  it  muft  be  fomething  very  grand,  for  this  magni¬ 
ficent  gentleman  is  heavily  laden  with  embroidery  and  maftive 
ornaments  of  filver  and  gold,  and  armed  with  fiber  ftocked 
piftols,  and  an  ivory-hilted  fcimitar. 
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Claude  (Jean  Maxinie). — There  are  two  Claudes  in  the 
Exhibition,  one  of  Touloufe,  the  other  of  Paris.  It  is  of  the 
Parihan  Claude,  pupil  of  Vidf  or  Galland,  that  I  fpeak  here. 

He  has  three  pi6f  ures,  the  beft  of  which  is  certainly  an  interior 
of  a  kennel  at  Chantilly  the  morning  after  a  hunt.  The  room 
is  lighted  by  a  little  intenfe  early  funfhine,  which  is  refledfed 
everywhere  with  great  fkill ;  indeed  the  pidf  ure  is  technically  even 
above  the  high  average  of  the  modern  French  fchool.  But  it 
is  not  fo  much  the  technical  fkill  that  I  dehre  to  dwell  upon  as  a 
ftriking  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  dogs.  They  are 
thoroughly  doggijlt,  their  own  dear,  hmple  animal  nature  revealed 
in  every  tired  limb  and  heavy  head  all  round  the  kennel,  the 
favourite  ftretched  half  upon  the  deeping  man  being  efpecially 
touching  from  its  affedfionate  fatisfadfion  with  its  pofition. 
Landfeer  is  a  marvelloudy  fkilful  painter,  no  doubt,  and  his  dogs 
play  human  charadfers  very  dramatically,  juft  as  Decamp’s 
monkeys  ufed  to  do,  but  it  feems  to  me  a  degradation  and  not 
an  elevation  of  the  nature  of  any  animal  to  make  it  mimic 
humanity.  Dogs  are  wonderful  and  noble  as  God  made  them, 
and  too  interefting  in  their  own  charadter  to  be  improveable  by 
adding  a  fuperficial  mockery  of  ours.  When  a  poor  clever  dog 
is  dreffed  up  as  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  ftifF  fliirt- 
collar  round  his  neck,  and  a  hat  on  his  head,  the  dignity  of  the 
dog  is  gone,  and  he  feels  it. 

*  Comte  (Pierre  Charles). — Comte  is  great  this  year.  He 
has,  three  pidfures,  each  in  its  way  a  mafterpiece.  In  one  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  is  giving  the  diamond  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  to  the  Duchefse  d’Etampes ;  in  another  Louis  the  Eleventh 
is  amuhng  himfelf  by  feeing  rats  worried ;  in  the  third  we  have 
an  admirable  realization  of  a  ftory  in  Rabelais.  The  fcene  at 
Fontainebleau  is  full  of  admirable  painting,  the  expreffion  of  the 
Emperor’s  countenance  a  perfedt  ftudy,  his  figure  courtly,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  meagre ;  the  other  perfonages  are  all  very  carefully 
wrought  out  with  the  moft  delicate  finifh,  though  in  rather  a 
folid  manner  for  a  work  of  fuch  moderate  dimenfions.  The 
wall  of  the  room  where  the  fcene  occurs  is  quite  marvellous. 
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and  I  never  faw  the  luftre  of  gilded  decoration  fo  fplendidly 
imitated. 

The  pidfure  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  and  the  rats  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  lingular  illumination.  A  funbeam  from  an  unfeen 
window  ftrikes  the  floor,  and  part  of  a  panelled  divifion  that  runs 
acrofs  the  room,  and  the  refledfions  from  this  in  every  diredhion 
light  the  whole  pidf  ure.  A  man  is  bending  low  as  he  holds  the 
dogs,  and  the  refledtion  lights  his  red  hofe,  thence  again  rever¬ 
berating  till  it  illumines  the  face  of  a  man  who  is  leaning  over 
the  wooden  partition.  The  man  with  the  dogs  has  a  comrade 
in  the  fame  duty,  whofe  lhadow  is  vilibly  caft  upwards  on  the 
wall  from  the  fpot  of  funfhine.  The  whole  room  is  lighted  from 
that  one  bright  fpot.  As  a  fludy  of  expreflion  the  pidf  ure  ranks 
high.  The  King  is  eager  for  his  amufement  in  a  mean,  rather 
timid,  but  very  interelfed  manner  ;  the  courtiers  are  more  or  lefs 
excited  or  difdainful,  a  monk  very  happy  to  fee  the  fport,  one 
officer  of  the  Scotch  guard  rather  interefted,  another  evidently 
fcorning  the  whole  thing.  Throughout  the  painting  is  techni¬ 
cally  excellent,  all  textures  and  furfaces  ftudied  to  the  utmoft. 

The  fubjedf  of  the  third  pidfure  is  this.  According  to  Ra¬ 
belais,  a  poor  porter  having  a  mind  to  flavour  his  dry  bread  did 
fo  ingenioufly  by  holding  it  in  the  favoury  fmoke  that  afcended 
from  a  cook’s  kitchen.  But  when  he  had  eaten  it,  the  cook 
came  out  and  demanded  payment.  On  this  a  crowd  gathered, 
and  amongft  the  refl;  came  Seigni  Joan  the  jefler.  Having  heard 
the  fubjedf  of  difpute,  he  ordered  the  porter  to  hand  him  a  piece 
of  money,  which  he  ftruck  with  his  wand  in  the  cook’s  ear,  call¬ 
ing  out  at  the  fame  time,  “  The  court  tells  you  that  the  fellow 
who  has  eaten  his  bread  at  the  fmoke  of  the  roaft:  has  fufficiently 
paid  the  cook  by  the  found  of  his  money.” 

The  pidfure  is  full  of  bright  colours,  like  an  Englifh  per¬ 
formance,  the  fcarlet  flgure  of  the  jefler  being  the  centre.  As 
a  bit  of  broad  comedy  it  is  fuccefsful,  and  the  figure  of  the  poor 
porter  with  his  difmal  air  of  detedfed  dilhonefly  and  miferable 
poverty  is  an  extremely  well-chofen  type.  The  cook,  of  courfe, 
is  fat  and  indignant,  and  flow  of  comprehenfion,  the  jefler  elo¬ 
quent  and  imperious,  the  audience  grinning  already. 

16 
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*  Corot  (Jean  Baptifte  Camille). — Corot  is  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  landfcape  painters  in  France.  The  firft  impreffion 
of  an  Englifhman  on  looking  at  his  works  is  that  they  are 
the  Ik  etches  of  an  amateur  ;  it  is  difficult  at  firft  fight  to 
confider  them  the  ferious  performances  of  an  artift.  Eight 
years  ago,  when  I  firft  became  acquainted  with  Corot’s  works, 

I  felt  much  as  a  Frenchman  does  when  you  ffiow  him 
Turner’s,  that  is,  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  fame  of  the 
painter,  looking  for  fomething  to  attribute  it  to,  and  finding 
nothing.  I  underftand  Corot  now,  and  think  his  reputation,  if 
not  very  well  defer ved,  at  leaft  very  eafily  accounted  for.  Corot 
is  a  poet,  not  a  great  one,  but  perfedfly  genuine  in  his  way.  He 
feels  the  myftery  of  nature,  he  feels  the  delightfulnefs  of  cool, 
grey  mornings  and  dewy  evenings ;  he  feels  the  palpitating  life 
of  gleaming  river  ffiores,  and  the  trembling  of  the  light  branches 
wherein  the  fitful  breezes  play.  Now  a  poet  who  paints,  how¬ 
ever  feeble  or  even  falfe  his  imitation  of  nature,  is  always  fure  of 
fame  in  the  end,  for  there  is  nothing  fo  powerful  in  our  art  as 
the  poetical  gift.  The  immenfe  fame  of  Claude  is  due  to  a 
certain  quiet  but  genuine  poetry,  and  Corot  s  mind  feems  to 
me  to  be  juft  about  of  the  fame  calibre  as  Claude’s.  They  are 
neither  of  them  great  poets,  but  both  are  poets,  in  a  tame  and 
limited  way. 

The  three  pictures  exhibited  by  Corot  this  year  are  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  his  peculiar  caft  of  thought.  One  is  a  river 
fcene,  nearly  hidden  by  trees,  a  houfe  acrofs  the  river  gleaming 
through  them,  and  a  woman  in  the  foreground  gathering  fticks. 
There  is  an  intenfe  fenfe  of  the  glimmering  indecifion  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  nature,  and  of  the  lightnefs  of  natural  boughs,  the  colour 
too  is  freffi  and  various,  though  only  in  greys  and  greens,  with 
a  little  touch  or  two  of  purple  or  blue.  There  is  of  courfe  the 
inevitable  bit  before  funrife  (Corot  muft  be  an  early  rifer),  with 
the  ufual  undrefled  nymphs,  and  the  grey  trees  and  pale  yellow 
fky.  There  is  alfo  a  very  clever  little  ftudy  of  a  road  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  with  fome  old  women  walking  up  it.  In  thefe  three  pic¬ 
tures  not  a  fingle  twig  is  really  drawn,  and  the  colour  is  fuccefs- 
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ful  rather  by  the  evahon  of  difficulty  than  its  conqueft.*  But 
Corot  feels,  which  is  fomething,  and  his  art,  fuch  as  it  is,  is 
original. 


Courbet  (Gufave). — M.  Courbet  is  looked  upon  as  the 
reprefentative  of  realifm  in  France  ;  the  truth  is  that  Troyon, 
Edouard  Frere,  the  Bonheurs,  and  many  others,  are  to  the 
full  as  realiftic  as  Courbet,  but  they  produce  beautiful  pidfures, 
and  confequently  do  not  reprefent  the  idea  which  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  French  critics  have  contrived  to  attach  to  the  word 
realifm.  That  idea  is  the  wilful  preference  of  uglinefs  to 
beauty.  Truth  herfelf,  to  whofe  majefty  all  great  men  are 
loyal,  has  become  degraded  in  the  popular  French  mind  by 
the  unfounded  notions  that  thefe  ugly  pidfures  of  Courbet 
are  truer  and  more  realiftic  than  the  beautiful  ones  of  better 
men.  His  works  are  therefore  a  definite  injury  to  the  noble 
caufe  of  truth,  becaufe  they  make  it  underftood  that  truth 
is  of  neceffity  difgufting.  Now  there  are  beautiful  truths  and 
ugly  truths,  and  the  bufinefs  of  art  is  with  the  beautiful  truths ; 
only  admitting  the  ugly  ones  when  they  mill  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  others,  but  not  eredfing  thefe  ugly  truths  into  the  ftand- 
ard  of  all  truth. 

Still  M.  Courbet  is  a  clever  painter.  His  handling  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fkilful,  and  even  the  French  critics,  very  fevere  on  this 
head,  admit  that  he  is  verfed  in  all  the  fecrets  of  Ikilled  execu¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  he  produces  works  of  fuch  high  quality  in 
this  refpedf  that  one  only  regrets  the  more  that  he  ffiould  hold 
fuch  a  wrong  theory  about  truth.  Courbet’s  life  is  interefting. 
He  fcarcely  ever  had  a  mafter,  and  this  fadt  made  him  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  the  authorities,  and  even,  it  is  faid,  kept  his  pidtures  out 
of  the  exhibition  fix  years.  In  1855,  being  difpleafed  with  the 


*  Becaufe  Corot  confines  himfelf  to  a 
fimple  fcale  of  greys  and  pale  greyilh  greens 
and  yellows,  permitting  himfelf  a  little 
purple  occafionally,  but  never  attempting 
the  intenfe  colours.  The  maftery  over 


grey  is  a  great  ftep  towards  being  a  co- 
lourift,  but  to  be  a  mafter  of  colour  one 
muft  alfo  have  conquered  the  difficulty  of 
rightly  ufing  gold  and  fcarlet  and  azure, 
and  thefe  Corot  does  not  attempt. 
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polition  affigned  to  his  works  by  the  jury  of  the  Univerfal  Ex¬ 
hibition,  he  made  a  feparate  exhibition  of  his  own,  which  I  very 
much  regret  not  to  have  vihted.  At  Munich,  the  jury  admired 
him  fo  much  that  they  affigned  him  a  whole  room  to  himfelf. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak  of  Courbet  without  lohng  patience. 
Everything  he  touches  becomes  unpleafant.  If  he  had  to  paint 
the  moft  exquilite  beauty,  he  would  find  fpmething  ugly  about 

her.  Here  is  a  certain  unlucky  Madame  L - whofe  portrait 

has  been  painted  by  M.  Courbet — a  courageous  woman,  truly, 
to  truft  herfelf  in  fuch  hands  !  I  dare  fay  in  nature  fhe  may  be 
a  very  nice  lady  indeed,  but  in  Courbet’s  pidfure  fhe  is  nothing 
lefs  than  offenfive.  And  the  pidf  ure  of  fox-hunting !  A  ftupid- 
looking  gentleman  on  a  wooden  red  horfe,  ftock  ftill,  with  a  fox 
under  its  nofe  that  two  dogs  are  worrying,  whilfi:  a  fellow  on  foot 
boldly  approaches  to  finifh  the  poor  thing  with  a  hay-fork — 
and  all  this  cruelty  for  the  amufement  of  that  one  idiot  on  the 
horfe,  who  is  contemplating  it  in  a  cool  and  fatisfied  manner ! 
The  pidlure  is  a  difgufting  one,  but  may  have  been  intended 
for  a  fatire.* 

D  argent  (Ycni). — Two  very  poetical  landfcapes,  one  re- 
prefenting  the  rifing  of  grey  vapours,  which  take  ghoftly  re- 
femblance  to  human  forms,  and  another  a  very  wild  and 
defolate  fcene  in  Brittany,  with  a  great  cloud  over  it  lighted 
from  the  glow  left  after  funfet  in  the  unfeen  weftern  Iky. 
There  is  much  feeling  in  the  latter,  even  in  the  introdudtion 
of  the  horfes  galloping  over  the  heath,  horfes  and  fcenery  being 
as  wild  and  weird  as  poffible.  There  is  no  great  power  of 
drawing  in  the  cloud,  however,  the  French  landfcape  painters 
generally  not  having  as  yet  realized  the  heretical  notion  that 
clouds  have  any  forms. 

*  Daubigny  (Charles  Franqois). — The  chief  of  French 
landfcape  painters,  fo  far  as  fame  goes  ;  as  to  merit,  per- 


*  In  addition  to  thefe  two  piiJIures  M.  Courbet  has  a  ftatue  of  a  fiflier  boy  amongft 
the  fculpture. 
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haps  another  eftimate  might  be  arrived  at.  If  landfcape  can 
be  fatisfadforily  painted  without  either  drawing  or  colour,  Dau¬ 
bigny  is  the  man  to  do  it.  He  works  immenfely  from  nature, 
and  has  a  boat  with  a  little  cabin  in  it,  wherein  he  paffes 
much  time  on  the  French  rivers  in  fummer,  with  canvaffes  and 
colours  in  abundance.  The  refult  is  the  annual  produftion 
of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  greenifh  grey  oil  fketches,  full  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fentiment  for  nature,  and  not  offending  the 
popular  tafte  by  the  prefence  of  colour,  which,  in  landfcape,  is  a 
great  impediment  to  popularity.  Daubigny’s  works  are  the 
precifely  popular  ideal,  never  in  the  leaft  tranfcending  the  com- 
moneft  knowledge  of  nature,  and  their  popularity  was  therefore 
inevitable.  He  publifhed  lately  an  interefting  volume  of  very 
fketchy  little  etchings,  illuftrating  his  boat  life  on  the  Seine,  a 
pleafant  and  enviable  exiftence,  but  it  is  curious  that  fo  much 
obfervation  of  nature  fhould  have  led  Daubigny  to  the  conclu- 
fion  that  there  is  no  delicacy  in  her  forms,  nor  intenfity  in  her 
hues. 

(Blaife). — A  pupil  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  and 
brother  of  a  painter  hitherto  more  fuccefsful  as  to  public 
honours  than  himfelf.  But  Blaife  Defgoffe  has  a  peculiar 
claim  to  attention.  He  is  the  beff  painter  of  ftill-life,  fo  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  the  whole  world.  Seledfing  always 
fuch  objedfs  as  admit  of  abfolute  imitation,  he  copies  them 
juft  as  they  are,  with  a  perfedfion  that  I  have  never  feen 
equalled.  Of  courfe  fuch  art  as  his  does  not  admit  of  inven¬ 
tion,  and  the  higheft  artiftic  qualities,  except  the  fenfe  of 
colour,  are  almoft  uncalled  for  here,  but  there  is  a  notable 
difference  between  Defgoffe’s  choice  of  fubjedf  and  that  of  vul¬ 
gar  painters  of  ftill-life.  Inftead  of  imitating  two-penny  beer 
bottles,  he  copies  fine  vafes  of  cryftal  and  rare  old  enamels ; 
inftead  of  reprefenting  kitchen  utenlils,  he  reproduces  the  moft 
precious  ivories  and  agates  in  the  Louvre.  His  art  is  therefore 
noble  in  its  way,  being  the  beft  and  nobleft  ufe  of  a  fort  of 
talent,  which  has  unfortunately  been  hitherto  almoft  invariably 
thrown  away  upon  work  unworthy  of  it.  Defgoffe’s  pidtures 
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are  precious  copies  of  precious  things.  As  to  their  hnifh,  it 
goes  even  beyond  our  moft  perfedf  pre-Raphaelite  work.  As  in 
all  firft-rate  painting  there  is  no  parade  of  detail,  and  a  carelefs 
fpedfator  might  ealily  pafs  thefe  pictures  without  fufpecfting 
that  there  was  any  extraordinary  amount  of  it  in  them,  but 
after  ftudying  them  for  half  an  hour  one’s  aftonifhment  grows 
and  grows.  Every  vein  in  every  agate  is Jiudied  to  the  Jineji  of 
its  curves^  every  Jurface  imitated  to  the  moji  accurate  exprejjion 
of  the  exatl  degree  of  its  convexity,  every  refletiion  painted  in 
its  full  detail.  Take  a  fingle  inftance  ;  the  principal  objecT  in 
one  of  the  pidlures  is  a  fplendid  vafe  of  rock  cryftal,  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  feveral  of  its  facets  is  the  refledfion  of 
an  unfeen  window.  Landfeer  would  have  reprefented  thofe  with 
fpots  of  pure  white  ;  Millais  with  fpots  of  pale  grey,  with  a 
touch  of  white  for  the  higheft  light,  the  largeft  of  them  fhaped 
to  a  rough  expreffion  of  the  window  refledled,  the  others  with¬ 
out  form.  But  DefgofFe  paints  every  one  of  them  thoroughly  ; 
the  panes  of  glafs  in  the  window  being  quite  perfectly  refledfed 
in  the  curving  furface  of  the  cryftal  over  and  over  again,  with 
all  the  modifications  refulting  from  change  of  place.  There  is 
not  the  flighted:  attempt  in  any  part  of  thefe  works  to  fubfiitute 
clever  manipulation  for  fair  ftudy  and  imitation.  Without  any¬ 
thing  of  what  painters  call  texture  in  the  paint  itfelf — for  it  is  all 
as  fmooth  as  glafs* — there  is  a  reprefentation  of  texture  in 
the  objedts  fo  abfolutely  true,  that  all  fubftances,  cryftal,  enamel, 
agate,  ivory,  embroidery,  gold,  filver,  wood,  feem  fimply  real. 
Even  Holland  herfelf  never  produced  fo  marvellous  an  imitator. 

*  Dore  (Guftave  Paul). — The  reputation  of  Guftave  Dore 
ought  to  be  by  this  time  European,  his  defigns  being  all  en¬ 
graved  on  wood,  and  thus  difleminated.  He  is  diftinguifhed 
by  two  great  gifts, — a  prodigioufly  prolific  and  original  inven- 


*  DefgofFe  gets  texture  exaftly  as 
photography  does,  by  fair  jinijh.  For 
example,  moft  painters,  in  painting  a 
rough-caft  wall,  would  plafter  the  canvas 
with  rough  paint  ;  photography  would 


get  the  texture  of  it  by  giving  every  mi¬ 
nute  projeftlon  with  the  light  on  it  and 
the  flradow  caft  by  it.  And  that  is  the 
way  Defgoffe  imitates  embroidery. 
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tion,  and  a  fympathy  as  univerfal  as  it  is  profound.  He  is  only 
juft  thirty  years  old  this  very  year.  His  publifhed  deftgns  may 
already  be  counted  by  thoufands— perhaps  even  by  tens  of 
thoufands.  He  is  a  great  and  marvellous  genius — a  poet  fuch 
as  a  nation  produces  once  in  a  thoufand  years.  He  is  the  moft 
imaginative,  the  profoundeft,  the  moft  produdtive  poet  that  has 
ever  fprung  from  the  French  race. 

This  eftimate  may  feem  extravagant,  but  it  is  bafed  on  the 
careful  ftudy  of  Dore’s  works  for  feveral  years  paft.  The  illus¬ 
trations  to  Dante’s  Inferno  are  hitherto  his  mafterpiece.  It  is 
not  the  place  to  difcufs  their  merits  here,  nor  thofe  frank  and 
obvious  defeats  which  the  fmalleft  critic  can  find  out,  and  which 
Dore,  like  all  great  men,  careleflly  leaves  in  the  mere  ex¬ 
uberance  of  produdfivenefs.  His  landfcape,  got  from  impres- 
fions  of  wild  nature  (efpecially,  I  think,  from  the  Jura  forefts), 
mixed  with  recollections,  or  at  leaft  often  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  old  mafters,  is  often  full  of  falfities  and  conven- 
tionalifms ;  his  figures,  being  drawn  by  the  thoufand,  are  not 
always  correct  as  to  anatomy,  but  every  fubjedt  is  grafped 
greatly,  every  landfcape  is  full  of  myftery  and  infinity,  every 
figure  alive. 

So  much  for  Dore  as  a  defigner.  But  he  is  not  a  painter,  in 
the  true  fenfe.  He  paints  as  well  as  many  reputed  “painters  ”  of  the 
French  fchool ;  but  his  colour  will  not  bear  the  leaft  comparifon 
with  that  of  a  real  painter,  fuch  as  Cabanel  or  Paul  Baudry. 

His  pidfures  are  conceived  Amply  as  defgns,  and  all  pidtures 
fo  conceived*  inevitably  fail.  A  pidture  muft  be  conceived, 
from  the  firft,  in  colour,  fo  much  form  being  added  as  will  not 
deftroy  the  colour,  and  no  more.  When  a  real  painter  thinks 
of  a  new  pidfure,  it  haunts  his  mind  as  a  new  aftemblage  of 
tints  which  grow  into  forms  as  he  dwells  upon  them.  Dore’s 
pidfures  are,  of  courfe,  always  very  impreflive,  very  great  as 
inventions,  but  that  is  not  enough.  I  am  quite  fure  that  when 
a  new  pidlure  enters  his  head,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  defign  in 
black  and  white.  Why  not  leave  it  fo  ?  It  is  alfo  obfervable 
that  of  the  three  pidfures  here,  one  is  Amply  an  enlargement  of 
a  defign  already  publifhed  in  the  Inferno. 
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Flanclrin  (Jean  Hippolyte). — The  moft  notable  work  in 
the  Central  Hall  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  by  Jean 
Hippolyte  Flandrin.  It  is  one  amongft  feveral  proofs  in 
this  year’s  Salon,  that  a  portrait,  if  nobly  wrought,  is  one  of 
the  moft  interefting  of  artiftic  produbfs.  That  pidfure  of 
the  Emperor  will  be  looked  upon  with  awe  centuries  hence. 
Its  chief  charadferiftic  is  quiet  power.  The  texture  and  details 
of  the  furniture  and  drefs  are  quite  accurately  painted  down 
to  the  fmalleft  ornament,  even  to  the  watering  on  the  broad 
ribbon  acrofs  the  Emperor’s  breaft,  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  this 
imitation,  fo  true  with  fo  little  efFedf,  the  head  is  all  in  all. 
There  is  not  the  flighteft  attempt  to  flatter,  unlefs  perhaps  in  the 
benignity  of  the  expreflion  and  the  quantity  of  it  thrown  into 
the  eyes,  which,  in  the  original,  are  ufually  devoid  of  meaning. 
It  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to  defcribe  this  pidfure,  becaufe  nearly 
every  reader  muft  have  feen  it  at  Kenflngton  laft  year,  and  no 
one  who  has  once  feen  it  is  likely  ever  to  forget  it. 

*  Francais  (Francois  Louis). — This  painter  has  a  fad  and 
noble  pidfure  of  Orpheus  mourning  for  Eurydice.  It  is 
moonlight,  and  the  tomb  is  near,  with  the  friends  of  the 
dead  about  it.  Orpheus,  alone,  leans  againft  a  tree,  lament¬ 
ing.  The  landfcape  is  of  a  very  high  order.  The  near  tree 
being  the  beft  in  point  of  branch-drawing  that  I  have  yet 
fccn  by  a  French  artift.  The  myftery  and  poetry  of  the 
fcene  are  beyond  praife,  and  go  ftraight  to  the  heart.  United 
to  thefe  qualities  there  is  an  unaffedfed  claflic  feeling  which 
gives  the  artift  perfedt  fympathy  with  his  fubjedf.  The  colour 
however  is  too  grey,  though  better  than  in  ordinary  pidfures  of 
moonlight.  The  colour  of  moonlight  in  nature  varies  very 
much,  but  its  warmer  tones,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful,  have 
been  feldom  painted. 

*  Gerome  (Jean  Leon). — Here  is  a  Frenchman  who  feems 
to  have  all  the  good  of  Englifh  pre-Raphaelitifm  with  none 

A  f  preceding  a  name  indicates  that  the  painter  is  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 
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of  its  extravagance.  He  is  as  minute  as  Holman  Hunt  him- 
felf,  omitting  abfolutely  nothing  that  can  be  told  in  paint,  yet 
his  detail,  however  marvelloufly  ftudied,  is  always  kept  per- 
fedfly  fubordinate  to  the  main  purpofe.  His  picture  of  “the 
Prifoner  ”  reprefents  a  boat  on  the  Nile  with  an  unlucky 
prifoner  in  it  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  rowers  are  a  won¬ 
derful  ftudy,  their  mufcular  fhoulders  and  arms  wrought  out 
to  the  utmoft,  even  down  to  the  fwelling  hnews  of  the  wrift, 
whofe  ftrong  cords  condudf  the  power  of  the  arms  and  chefi: 
down  to  the  hands  that  grafp  the  oar.  There  is  fo  much 
mafterly  drawing  in  every  bit  of  this  work,  fuch  perfect  care, 
fuch  loyalty  to  fadf,  that  you  cannot  find  one  thoughtlefs 
touch  in  it.  The  diffant  fhore  of  the  Nile  is  a  leflbn  for  a 
landfcape  painter ;  the  polifhed  ripple  in  the  calm  water  and 
the  long-drawn  refledfions  are  full  of  delicate  truth,  the  fky 
right  in  colour,  and  painted,  it  feems,  at  once.  A  curious  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  pidlure,  and  which  goes  far  to  prove  its  confum- 
mate  truth,  is  that  the  fpedlator  has  no  idea  at  firft  that  it  is 
minute  work,  for  the  details,  being  niodeft  and  in  their  right 
places,  do  not  continually  cry  aloud,  “  See  what  a  multitude  we 
are !”  as  details  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  England. 
After  gazing  at  the  pidfure  for  five  minutes  we  begin  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  full  of  minute  fadhs  which  we  had  not  feen ;  and 
if  we  go  to  the  pidlure  every  day  for  a  week  we  fhall  always 
find  fomething  new  in  it. 

The  pidture  of  Moliere  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the 
fame  painter  is  an  aftonifhing  piece  of  work,  fo  thoughtful, 
graceful,  and  refined  in  conception,  fo  exquifitely  perfedt  in 
execution.  The  incident  is  that  famous  one  when  the  King 
gave  a  lefiTon  to  his  proud  courtiers  by  inviting  Moliere  to  eat 
at  his  own  table,  fince  they  confidered  him  unfit  for  theirs. 
Perhaps  Louis  was  the  more  honoured  of  the  two  when  they  fat 
thus  together,  but  the  courtiers  did  not  think  fo.  In  their  view 
the  King  had  loft  all  fenfe  of  dignity  when  he  let  that  play-wright 
eat  with  him.  Every  face  is  full  of  expreflion,  the  King’s  beaming 
with  malicious  enjoyment  at  the  fenfation  he  has  juft  created ; 
Moliere,  already  feated,  is  bending  modeftly  forward  with  his 
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two-pronged  fork  in  his  hand  to  attack  the  viands  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  will.  The  pale  Bifhop  in  the  corner,  with  the  violet 
veftments,  is  efpecially  indignant,  his  face  white  with  anger  and 
full  of  fcorn,  but  the  King  is  not  in  a  humour  to  be  frightened 
by  anybody’s  crofs  looks  juft  now. 

As  to  the  execution,  it  is  enough  to  fay  that  everything  is 
honeftly  drawn,  down  to  the  embroidery  on  the  ftockings,  with 
firmnefs  and  accuracy,  yet  no  undue  emphafts.  Every  detail  is 
treated  patiently  and  refpedffully. 

There  is  another  picture  of  precifely  the  fame  incident  by 
a  clever  painter,  M.  Leman.  His  interpretation  is  lively  and 
fkilful,  but  a  careful  comparifon  of  the  two  pictures  only  makes 
Gerome’s  great  quality  more  confpicuous.  That  quality  is  beft 
exprefled  by  the  French  word  diJiinSiion.  It  is  more  than  re¬ 
finement,  it  is  confummate  grace  joined  to.  perfect  knowledge. 

Glaize  (Pierre  Paul  Leon). — This  M.  Glaize  is  the  fon  of 
the  painter  of  the  pidfure  called  “Un  Pilori,”  which  was  in  our 
Univerfal  Exhibition,  and  whofe  moral  objedh  was  to  teach  the 
nations  not  to  perfecute  their  benefadf  ors.  M.  Leon  Glaize  has 
a  pidfure  of  ^Efop  in  the  houfe  of  Xanthus,  notable  as  a  refult 
of  the  archaeological  tendencies  of  our  time.  It  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion,  as  faithful  as  modern  learning  will  permit,  of  the  real  old 
Greek  exiftence.  Such  pidtures  as  this  and  Boulanger’s  Caefar 
ought,  it  feems  to  me,  to  have  a  recognized  educational  fundtion, 
and  fhould  be  habitually  purchafed  by  our  wealthier  colleges 
and  fchools. 

^  Gudin  (Theodore). — When  a  painter  is  extremely  famous 
I  always  take  it  for  granted  that  there  muft  be  a  reafon  for 
it.  If  I  can’t  find  out  the  reafon,  I  feel  baffled  for  the  time, 
as  a  man  of  fcience  does  when  he  fees  a  refult  in  nature  for 
which  he  cannot  account.  The  reafons  for  the  celebrity  of 
painters  are  very  various.  They  are  often  celebrated  for  other 


A  J  preceding  a  name  indicates  that  the  painter  is  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
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things  than  the  power  of  painting,  and  yet,  hnce  they  are  painters, 
their  celebrity  is  always  popularly  attributed  to  their  paintings. 
Gudin  is  a  very  celebrated  painter,  and  yet  it  feems  to  me,  and 
to  many  others,  that  Gudin  cannot  paint.  What  are  the  caufes 
of  his  celebrity  ? 

French  landfcape  painters  are  generally  addidfed  to  moft  un- 
impreffive  fubjedls.  The  fubjedts  of  Gudin  are  always  in  them- 
felves  highly  impreffive,  and  people  who  are  not  fufficiently  fenli- 
tive  to  bad  work  for  their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  it  from  the 
fubjedf,  are  naturally  powerfully  impreffed  by  Gudin’s  pidtures. 
He  is  the  only  Frenchman  who  feems  ever  to  have  thoroughly 
felt  the  ftrength  and  fury  of  the  fea.  He  was  about  the  firft  French¬ 
man  to  difcover  that  a  landfcape  might  aroufe  any  livelier  emotion 
than  that  of  a  mild  and  tranquil  fentimentalifm.  There  is  in  all 
men’s  breafts  fome  rude  fenlibility  to  the  power  of  nature,  fome 
chord  that  has  no  echo  for  her  fweet  and  quiet  harmonies,  but 
which  vibrates  violently  to  the  loud  mulic  of  the  thunder  and 
the  waves.  The  very  rudeft  men  can  feel  the  awfulnefs  of  Ihip- 
wreck,  and  one  of  the  moft  popular  fubjedf  s  in  dioramas  and 
fuch-like  entertainments  for  the  people  is  the  traditional  ftorm 
at  fea.  Again,  Gudin  has  all  the  popular  fenfttivenefs  to  fplen- 
dour  and  fhow ;  a  great  pageant  moves  him,  and  he  renders  it 
with  much  appearance  of  glitter  and  buftle,  though  in  bad 
colour,  and  with  the  touch  of  an  amateur.  He  has  pufhed  his 
way  in  the  world,  eftablillied  his  focial  pofttion  by  marriage  with 
a  lady  highly  connedfed  in  Scotland,  and  is  a  fort  of  princely 
artift,  receiving  royalty  at  his  houfe.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
generally  believed  to  be  a  genius,  and  fome  French  critics, 
with  that  curious  faculty  which  they  often  have  for  comparing 
painters  who  have  not  one  ftngle  merit  or  defedt  in  common, 
called  him  “  the  fecond  Claude.”  *  At  the  prefent  day  his  name 
is  not  what  it  ufed  to  be,  and  a  century  hence  it  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  only  to  point  the  moral,  that  Governments  are  not  ne- 


*  This  exceffively  ftupid  exprefTion  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  thefe  critics  confidered 
Gudin  to  be  the  beft  landfcape  painter  but  one  that  France  had  ever  produced. 
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celTarily  good  judges  of  art,  and  that  a  man  may  be  fucceffively 
Chevalier,  Officer,  and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
without  being  either  a  found  draughtfman  or  a  competent 
colourift. 

Guillaumet  (Gujlave). — I  have  never  been  in  the  Sahara, 
not  having  once  croffed  over  into  Africa,  but  there  is  fuch  a 
queer  look  about  a  pidfure  of  it  by  M.  Guillaumet  that  I  felt 
from  the  firft  ftrongly  difpofed  to  accept  it  as  true.  Any  true 
reprefentation  of  one  country  muft  always  look  ftrange  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  country.  If  Engliffi  and  French  people 
generally  receive,  without  queftion,  any  reprefentation  of  fcenery 
not  familiar  to  them,  be  fure  it  is  quite  falfe  from  beginning  to 
end ;  if  they  call  it  odd,  there  is  fome  chance  of  its  being  true ; 
if  they  cry  out  as  if  they  were  hurt,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in 
favour  of  its  fidelity.  This  pidlure  is  the  oddefi,  queereft,  mofl: 
eccentric,  leafh  academic  thing  in  the  Exhibition,  it  therefore 
probably  deferves  our  ferious  attention. 

At  leaft  it  agrees  with  all  the  authentic  books  of  travel  that 
I  have  read,  and  as  a  reprefentation  of  clear  atmofphere  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  clear  evenings  in  Provence.  The  blue,  ffiarp,  an¬ 
gular  hills  in  the  remote  diftance  are  quite  right,  I  am  certain. 
The  evening  fky  is  accurately  graduated  to  the  weft,  where  the 
fun  has  fet  a  little  time  ago,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  camp-fires 
rifes  in  ftraight  columns  in  the  ftill,  pure  air.  A  number  of 
Arabs  are  uttering  their  evening  prayer,  before  their  dark  brown 
tents.  They  are  not  graceful,  but  they  are  ftrangely  wild  and 
pathetic  as  they  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  fands  of  Sahara  in 
that  Prefence  which  no  wandering  camp  can  quit. 

It  does  the  jury  great  credit  to  have  admitted  this  pidture, 
for  it  is  precifely  of  that  order  which  juries  fo  often  refufe,  be- 
caufe  their  truth  is  ftrange. 

*  He'bert  ( Augujie  Antoine  Erneji ). — The  charm  of  Hebert’s 
work  is  a  morbid  poetry,  Vvdiich  has  for  fomie  people  a  very 
ftrange  and  ftrong  fafeination.  I  hear  that  he  is  ill,  and  there¬ 
fore  fiiall  not  criticife  his  pidfures,  merely  obferving  that  that 
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morbidity,  however  powerful  over  many  fpedfators,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  delired. 

*  Heilhuth  (Ferdinand). — His  three  Roman  fubjedts,  Car¬ 
dinals  on  their  promenade,  Seminarifts  walking  out,  and  the 
interior  of  a  Cardinal’s  coach,  are  fo  full  of  character,  that 
they  feemed  to  me,  who  am  not  familiar  with  the  fubjedf, 
almoft  to  verge  upon  fatire.  Two  Englifh  gentlemen,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  with  me  at  the  time,  and  who  both  know 
Rome  well,  affured  me  that  thefe  works  are  limply  true  and 
no  more,  though  full  of  infinite  delicacy  of  obfervation,  even 
down  to  the  flighteft  gefture.  This  fort  of  delicacy  fcarcely 
admits  of  explanation  in  words,  but  we  had  it  once  to  the  full  in 
Ledie.  In  thefe  three  pidfures  there  is  not  a  face,  hand,  limb — 
no,  nor  one  fcrap  of  coftume  anywhere,  that  is  not  inftindf  with 
charadfer. 

The  execution  is  of  the  highefh  order ;  I  have  never  feen  fo 
much  power  of  painting  united  to  fuch  keen  inlight  into  the 
varieties  of  exprellion.  In  the  promenade  of  Seminarifts  there 
are  feveral  heads  quite  comparable  to  Velafquez. 

Lamhinet  (Emile). — To  my  mind  Lambinet  is  the  beft 
lowland  landfcape  painter  in  France.  His  execution  is  perfedf 
of  its  kind,  and  he  is  fenlitive  to  colour.  I  admire  his  ac¬ 
curate,  ftrong,  decided  brulhwork  very  much.  The  quality 
of  his  thick  colour  is  remarkable.  I  fee  no  trace  of  repaint¬ 
ing  to  correSi  colour  anywhere,  and  his  touches  have  that 
found,  frank  quality  that  Rubens  admired,  and  which  comes 
of  knowledge  and  decifion  alone.  Lambinet’s  knowledge  of 
nature,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  is  nearly  unerring,  founder  than 
Roufleau’s,  more  delicate  than  Daubigny’s.  He  has  a  picture 
of  a  French  village  this  year  which  is  full  of  good  work.  It 
is  painted  firft  roughly  in  thick  colour,  then  glazed  richly  and 
boldly,  making  every  touch  of  tranfparent  colour  as  ufeful  as 
pollible.  Sometimes,  as  in  another  picture  of  a  French  river, 
the  canvas  is  almoft  bare  in  places,  and  the  brufh-marks  are 
viftble  in  the  thick  paint  all  over  the  fky.  There  is  in  all  Lam- 
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binet’s  work  a  complete  harmony  of  execution,  everything  being 
finilhed  juft  fo  far  as  to  take  its  own  place  in  the  fubjedf,  and  no 
farther.* 

Nazon  (Franqois  Henri).  —  Not  a  celebrated  landfcape 
painter,  but  one  highly  accomplifhed  in  the  ufe  of  thick 
colour.  Indeed  his  colour  is  even  too  heavy,  though  applied 
in  a  pradtifed  and  mafterly  way.  In  his  winter  fcene  the 
trees  are  full  of  woody  charadfer,  and  the  evening  funfhine 
in  the  foliage  near  the  river  Aveyron  in  another  work  is  right 
and  brilliant.  There  is  a  fine  gleam  of  light  on  a  diftant  ifland 
and  near  coaft  in  a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Cancale.  There  appears 
to  be  evidence  in  this  painter’s  work  of  ftronger  thought  and 
feeling  than  we  generally  find  m  French  landfcape  painters,  but 
he  is  in  great  danger  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
impafto,  which  he  lays  on  only  too  cleverly. 

Omer  Char'let  (Pierre  Louis).  —  A  huge  pidlure  by  him 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartholomew  is  typical  of  a  certain 
fort  of  religious  painting.  The  model  who  ferved  for  the 
faint  is  gracefully  extending  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  nudity  in 
the  foreground  of  the  pidfure,  whilft  two  French  gentlemen, 
dreflTed  in  an  Eaftern  coftume,  politely  fuftain  him,  a  third 
is  looking  upon  him  with  a  foft  and  amiable  exprefiion,  and 
a  fourth  is  merely  tearing  a  ftrip  of  the  faint’s  flefti  from 
his  breaft  with  a  pair  of  common  pincers.  Above  thefe  are 
fome  courtly  figures  on  a  flight  of  ftairs,  backed  by  nonde- 
fcript  architedf  lire  of  a  claftical  charadf  er.  A  particularly  telling 
bit  is  the  rednefs  of  the  raw  flefti,  which  the  pincers  have  juft 
torn  open. 

This  pi dt  lire  is  going  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rochelle ! 

Pafini  (Albert). — An  Italian  by  birth  and  really  a  noble 


*  In  Conftable’s  work  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  touches  were  either  without  de¬ 
finite  meaning,  or  failed  to  exprefs  any.  In 


much  of  our  modern  detailed  landfcape 
the  detail  is  obtrufive  and  deftruflive. 
Lambinet  never  waftes  one  touch. 
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landfcape  painter,  being  endowed  with  a  rare  fenfe  of  fub- 
limity,  and  hze,  and  fpace,  and  light.  His  view  of  Mount 
Sinai  is  more  than  magnificent,  it  is  overwhelming.  Owing 
to  his  ftrong  fenfe  of  light,  Pafini,  like  Turner,  works  in  pale 
colours ;  his  tones  are  not  what  is  called  rich,  but  he  feels  the 
power  of  vaflnefs  fo  thoroughly  that  he  is  lifted  by  this  paflion 
alone  far  above  the  ordinary  French  landfcape  painters  of  little 
“  bits.”  Lambinet  is  excellent  in  his  way,  but  not  in  the  leaft 
fublime.  Pafini  is  full  of  fublimity.  That  long  long  wall  of 
grey  precipice  in  the  Sinai,  ftretching  away  for  miles  and  miles 
acrofs  the  pidfure,  is  quite  awful  and  tremendous.  The  figures, 
too,  are  every  one  of  them  valuable  and  well  put  in,  aiding 
the  expreffion  of  fpace,  and  even  of  defolation.  Another 
Oriental  fubjedl  near  this  is  juft  as  wild  and  boundlefs,  and  full 
of  light. 

*  T enguilly-T Harklon  (Octave). — I  mention  this  painter 
on  account  of  the  fimple  truth  of  his  pidfure  of  the  Shepherds 
led  to  Bethlehem  by  the  Star.  It  is  quaint  and  Eaftern,  original 
in  conception,  and  unpretending  in  execution.  A  few  poor 
Eaftern  fhepherds  are  walking  hard  in  the  twilight,  their  dogs 
along  with  them ;  they  are  weary,  for  they  come  from  far ; 
the  very  dogs  are  weary.  But  before  them  in  the  fky  over  a 
mountain,  whofe  uppermoft  heights  are  rofy  with  the  laft  rays 
of  the  fet  fun,*  ftiines  a  ftar  of  fupernatural  fplendour,  and 
under  the  ftar  in  the  diftance  there  is  a  little,  humble,  flat- 
roofed  Oriental  building  where  another  light  is  firming.  Seeing 
this,  they  prefs  on,  for  there  fir  all  they  find  the  Child. 

Protais  (Paul  Alexandre). — The  power  of  his  very  quiet 
and  unobtrufive  works  is  really  wonderful.  Everybody  looks 
at  them,  everybody  remembers  them,  everybody  is  moved  by 
them.  And  yet  they  are  mere  military  pidfures — mere  pidtures 
of  foldiers  marching  or  refting,  fuch  as  we  have  feen  a  thoufand 
times.  Nay,  not  fo,  fuch  rather  as  we  have  never  feen  before 


A  poetical  and  artiftic  way  of  indicating  that  the  ftar  was  in  the  eaft. 
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in  this  world!  Military  painting,  for  the  firft  time,  with  a 
tender,  living,  feeling  foul  in  it — military  painting  in  which 
there  is  true  pathos,  and  not  mere  blood  and  horrors.  Many 
a  great  canvas,  fmeared  all  over  with  daughter,  has  left  us 
either  totally  indifferent  or  merely  difgufted,  and  yet  this  Protais, 
out  of  the  old  hopelefs  materials,  and  on  much  fmaller  canvafles, 
and  with  exquifite  good  tafte  and  moderation,  has  wrought 
fomething  which  touches  all  hearts. 

His  pi6f  ure  entitled  “  Morning  before  the  Attack  ”  reprefents 
a  fmall  body  of  Chaffeurs  de  Vincennes  marching  warily  towards 
the  enemy  on  hilly  ground,  in  the  cold  light  of  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  glare  of  colour,  but  the  dark  uniforms  har¬ 
monize  pleafantly  with  the  grey  fky  and  dewy  green  mountain- 
ground.  The  execution  is  modeft  and  limple,  a  little  too 
methodical  perhaps,  but  without  dafh  or  bravura  ;  and  the  fpedf  a- 
tor  is  made  to  underhand  that  the  artift  would  rather  he  felt  the 
awfulnefs  of  the  moment  than  wandered  from  the  matter  to 
admire  pretty  tricks  of  execution  or  clever  bits  of  detail.  The 
moft  ftriking  thing  about  this  pidlure  is  the  timid,  feared, 
anxious  look  of  all  the  young  foldiers.  Soldiers,  I  am  told,  on 
going  for  the  firft  time  into  battle  always  feel  very  nervous,  and 
look  fo  too,  bobbing  their  heads  invariably  on  the  firft  difeharge 
of  the  enemy’s  cannon.  But  they  are  brave  at  heart  for  all 
that,  thefe  young  Chaffeurs  of  Vincennes,  and  march  along  with 
their  anxious  young  faces  to  the  enemy.  The  veterans  are  calm 
and  bufinefs-like,  one  of  them  with  medals  on  his  breaft  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  lock  of  his  mufket,  another  ftooping  to 
arrange  his  legging.  The  young  lieutenant  in  advance  with  his 
drawn  fword,  fteps  cautioufly  forward,  waiting  for  the  found  of 
the  trumpets  behind  him,  and  ftaring  with  wild  wide  eyes  into 
the  diftance,  unfeen  by  us,  where  the  white  Auftrians  await  him. 
The  trumpeters  are  going  to  found  the  advance ;  they  hold 
their  trumpets  ready,  but  the  mounted  officer,  with  a  little  ges¬ 
ture  of  his  left  hand,  fays,  “  Not  juft  yet.” 

In  the  “  Evening  after  the  Combat”  we  recognize  the  fame 
faces,  yet  not  quite  all,  for  fome  are  loft  now.  The  young 
officer  is  looking  with  intenfe  fadnefs  on  the  body  of  an  Auftrian 
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already  ftifFening  in  the  grafs  at  his  feet.  There  is  an  Auftrian 
prifoner  or  two  amongft  the  group.  One  of  the  trumpeters  has 
been  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  is  litting  down  looking  at  his  wound 
in  a  contemplative  manner,  wondering  whether  it  will  be  a  very 
bad  job.  There  is  fcarcely  any  blood  in  the  picture,  but  what 
there  is  is  peculiarly  awful.  A  veteran  is  wiping  his  red  bayonet 
with  a  wifp  of  grafs.  No  doubt  foldiers  often  wipe  their  bayo¬ 
nets  in  that  way,  but  the  tired,  indifferent  look  of  this  one  as  he 
is  doing  it  is  a  ftudy.  The  bayonet  would  get  rufty,  you  fee, 
during  the  night,  fo  this  crimfon  Auftrian  blood  muft  all  be 
well  wiped  off  it,  and  the  wifp  of  grafs  will  do.  Another  veteran 
is  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  fleeve,  not  a  refined  a6f  ion,  but 
one  indicative  of  fweat.  A  battle  is  here  briefly  defcribed  as  a 
fweaty  and  bloody  bufinefs,  accompanied  by  wounds,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  trumpeter ;  death,  as  in  that  of  the  dead  Auftrian ; 
taking  of  prifoners,  as  thofe  other  Auftrians  teftify ;  forrow,  as 
the  face  of  that  youth  bears  witnefs ;  and  joy  at  finding  one’s 
friends  unhurt,  as  thofe  two  happy  friends  proclaim  who  are 
locked  in  that  loving,  French  embrace.  The  mounted  officer, 
I  fear,  is  left  dead  on  the  field,  for  a  fad-looking  foldier  in  the 
corner  has  his  epaulettes  in  his  hands.  As  for  the  young  men, 
now  baptized  in  the  fire  of  battle,  they  look  weary  of  their  day’s 
work,  and  flightly  difgufted  with  it. 

“  A  return  from  the  trenches  in  the  Crimea  ”  is  remarkable 
for  the  lame  combination  of  much  fadnefs  and  refolution  in  the 
figures,  with  great  moderation  in  the  expreffion  of  horror.  The 
ground  is  all  covered  with  fnow.  You  fee  a  trench  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  fky  is  of  that  peculiarly  dull  leaden  kind  that  occurs 
fo  often  in  fnowy  weather.  An  officer  and  a  few  men  are  com¬ 
ing  home  to  the  camp,  worn  out  with  long  duty,  and  marching 
with  that  heavy,  dogged,  filent  refignation  that  brave  men  ffiow 
when  weary.  The  only  indication  of  daughter  is  a  little  flain  of 
blood  on  the  fnow  in  the  foreground,  and  an  empty  cap  near  it. 

I  have  dwelt  on  thefe  pidfures  becaufe  they  are  notable 
and  very  rare  examples  of  right  and  found  feeling  for  the  true 
romance  of  war.  In  companion  with  vulgar  thrufting  with 
bayonets  and  lopping  off  of  limbs  with  fabres,  and  pouring  out 
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of  blood,  thefe  modeft  and  fublime  ftudies  of  the  expreffion  of 
men’s  faces  in  trying  circumftances  are,  to  me,  full  of  infinite 
intereft.  The  truth  is  that  Protais  has  opened  a  new  mine  in 
military  painting.  He  has  difcovered  that  the  fublimity  of 
battle  is  neither  in  the  fmoke  of  gunpowder,  nor  the  flafh  of 
Ifeel,  nor  the  glare  of  madder-dyed  breeches,  but  rather  in  the 
faces  and  feelings  of  the  men. 

*  Roujfeau  (Theodore).— K  very  celebrated  French  land- 
fcape  painter  who  has  a  better  work  than  either  of  the  two  at  the 
Salon,  in  the  permanent  Exhibition  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  a  fmall  pidfure  in  the  Salon,  there  is  a 
grave  fault  in  Roufleau’s  oak  leafage.  It  is  all  countable,  and 
ftuck  on  in  bunches.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  old  Dutch 
foliage. 

Rouffeau  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  however,  and  a  pro¬ 
founder  mind  than  either  Daubigny  or  Lambinet. 

Servin  (jimedee  Flie). — A  very  ftrong  landfcape  painter  of 
the  ordinary  French  woodland  fort,  working  in  thick  colour 
with  much  facility  and  fuccefs.  His  large  pidf  ure,  “  Dans  les 
Pres,”  is  certainly  one  of  the  cleverefi:  things  in  the  Exhibition, 
yet  it  has  little  hold  on  the  mind,  from  fheer  poverty  of  fubjedf . 
It  is  a  fcene  fuch  as  you  fee  every  day  and  everywhere  in 
country  places  in  France — a  few  graceful  trees  and  a  figure  or 
two,  and  fo  there  is  nothing  individual  enough  about  it  to  make 
a  lafting  imprelfion. 

*  Wyld  (William). — A  painter  high  in  the  French  fchool,  yet 
an  Englifhman  by  birth.  Wyld’s  Englifh  reputation  is  not  nearly 
fo  high  as  his  French  one,  but  he  is  well  known  in  Manchefter, 
where  many  buyers  inveft  largely  in  his  works.  In  London  W yld 
is  comparatively  little  known,  for  he  hardly  ever  exhibits  there. 
His  work  is  eflentially  French  in  execution,  having  a  good  deal  in 
common  with  Belly,  whofe  ftreet-fcene  in  Cairo  reminds  mie  of 
Wyld,  and  is  indeed  painted  precifely  on  his  principles.  Thefe 
principles  may  be  briefiy  ftated  to  be,  i ft,  The  moft  profoundly 
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ftuclied  balancing  and  fubdiviiion  of  relations  and  weights  *  of 
colour :  2nd^  The  art  of  arriving  at  quality  and  variety  of  acci¬ 
dental  tint  by  fcraping  fuperpofed  layers  and  afterwards  utililing 
the  tints  lo  obtained  in  a  cunning  way  to  exprefs  natural  infinity  : 
3rd,  The  love  of  thick  colour,  and  the  fort  of  texture  obtainable 
in  it.  As  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  elfewhere,  the  exceffive 
paffion  for  accurate  and  fcientific  balancing  of  tints  leads  Wyld 
to  endlefs  labour  in  painting  the  fame  canvas  over  and  over 
again  (fo  much  as  fixteen  or  twenty  times),  fo  that  although 
there  is  not  much  minutenefs  of  detail  in  his  works,  they  are  as 
painfully  laboured  as  the  moft  detailed  pre-Raphaelite  landfcapes. 
It  therefore  conftantly  happens  that  Wyld  concentrates  the 
labour  of  days  or  weeks  on  the  mutual  relations  of  a  few  exqui- 
fite  greys  that  an  ordinary  obferver  pafiTes  without  notice.  Still 
his  works  fetch,  defervedly,  very  high  prices,  fo  much  as  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  having  lately  been  refufed  for  one  of  them.  In 
the  prefent  Salon  there  are  three  Wylds, — a  view  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  belonging  to  Sir  James  Watts,  a  view  of  Naples  from 
the  Villa  Reale,  belonging  to  Mr  Langworthy,  and  an  effedf  of 
early  morning  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  the  property  of 
Mr  Cottier.  The  lafl:  is  quite  wonderful  as  a  ftudy  of  greys, 
the  efFedf  of  early  morning  being  rendered  with  exquifite  truth 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  colour  in  the  other  two  pictures 
is  more  brilliant,  and  the  water  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  fingularly 
lucid  and  beautiful.  The  moft  ftriking  qualities  of  Sir  James 
Watts’s  picture  are  the  gradual  recelfion  of  diftances,  and  the 
brilliant  exprefiion  of  funlight. 

THE  REJECTED  PICTURES. 

Mr  Whiftler’s  famous  “Woman  in  White”  is  amongft  the 
rejedfed  pidfures,  and,  to  his  great  credit,  he  courageoufly  left 


*  Artifts  ufe  this  exprefiion  to  indicate 
the  relative  darknefs  of  tints.  The  ba¬ 
lancing  of  weights  of  colour  is  therefore 
the  arrangement  of  tints  with  reference  to 
their  due  place  in  the  piiSlure  as  lights  and 


darks,  a  matter  of  enormous  difficulty,  and 
too  much  negle6fed  by  ordinary  painters, 
whofe  works  are  full  of  folecifms  in  this 
refpeifl. 
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her  there.  The  hangers  muft  have  confide  red  her  particularly 
ugly,  for  they  have  given  her  a  fort  of  place  of  honour,  before 
an  opening  through  which  all  pafs,  fo  that  nobody  mifl'es  her. 

I  watched  feveral  parties  to  fee  the  imprefiion  the  Woman  in 
White  made  upon  them.  They  all  flopped  inflantly,  ftruck 
with  amazement.  This  for  three  or  four  feconds,  then  they 
always  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.  Here,  for  once,  I 
have  the  happinefs  to  be  quite  of  the  popular  way  of  thinking. 

The  pictures  exhibited  as  refufed  are  generally  very  bad, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  fome  injuftice  in  the  matter  of 
landfcape,  three  men  efpecially — Chauvel,  Blin,  and  La  Poflolet 
being  as  good  as  many  painters  whofe  works  are  admitted. 
Perhaps  the  jury  do  not  know  or  care  much  about  landfcape. 
Very  few  of  the  refufed  figure-pidlures  are  good,  ftill  there  are 
two  or  three  which  it  feems  wrong  to  have  rejedled.  There  is 
a  very  clever  pidlure  of  a  table  fpread  with  refrefhments,  oyfters 
(cle  Cancale ),  peaches,  &c.  The  oyfters  and  peaches  are  imitated 
with  great  truth,  and  none  of  that  unnatural  texture  and  violent 
colour  fo  common  in  fuperfine  Englifh  fruit-pi 61  ures.  The 
painter  of  this  work,  M.  Jules  Leroy,  has  fome  right  to 
complain.  Artifts  who  have  a  talent  for  imitation  ought  not, 
however,  to  wafte  it  on  oyfters,  of  which,  if  people  only  take 
care,  there  will  always  be  a  plentiful  fupply.  Good  imitators 
ought  always  to  imitate  rare  things  that  can  feldom  be  feen. 
Blaife  Defgoffe  is  the  only  man  who  feems  to  have  underftood 
this  thoroughly. 

The  principal  abfurdities  amongft  the  refufed  pidlures  are 
an  amazing  gentleman  in  a  Freemafon’s  coftume  (unrivalled  for 
fymmetric  accuracy,  both  fides  precifely  alike  to  the  very  ears) ; 
a  pidlure  of  horfes ;  a  topographic  landfcape  with  a  railway,  and 
mill,  and  road  in  it ;  fome  queer  things  of  the  fchool  of  Courbet, 
and  almoft  as  ugly;  and,  laftly,  a  huge  pidlure  by  M.  Cazal,  of 
a  gaunt,  bay,  taillefs  horfe  that  has  juft  flopped  one  of  his  pur- 
fuers  with  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  is  rearing  in  the  foreground, 
whilft  another,  feizing  his  noftrils,  is  thus  lifted  oft  the  ground. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  a  remarkable  pidlure  of  the  realift  fchool, 
a  tranftation  of  a  thought  of  Giorgione  into  modern  French. 
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Giorgione  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  a  fete  champetre,  in 
which  although  the  gentlemen  were  drefled,  the  ladies  were  not, 
but  the  doubtful  morality  of  the  pidfure  is  pardoned  for  the 
fake  of  its  fine  colour,  and  it  hangs  not  far  from  the  Marriage 
of  Cana,  in  the  nobleft  hall  of  the  Louvre.  Now  fome  wretched 
Frenchman  has  tranflated  this  into  modern  French  realifm,  on 
a  much  larger  fcale,  and  with  the  horrible  modern  French  cos¬ 
tume  inftead  of  the  graceful  old  Venetian  one.  Yes,  there  they 
are,  under  the  trees,  the  principal  lady,  entirely  undreffed,  fitting 
calmly  in  the  well-known  attitude  of  Giorgione’s  Venetian  woman, 
another  female  in  a  chemife  coming  out  of  a  little  ftream  that 
runs  hard  by,  and  two  Frenchmen  in  wide-awakes  fitting  on  the 
very  green  grafs  with  a  flupid  look  of  blifs.  There  are  other 
pidfures  of  the  fame  clafs,  which  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
nude,  when  painted  by  vulgar  men,  is  inevitably  indecent.  Ca- 
banel’s  Venus,  though  wanton  and  lafcivious,  is  not  in  the  leaf!: 
indecent;  neither  is  Paul  Baudry’s  beautiful  girl  on  the  fea- 
beach — but  thefe  pidtures  are. 

The  general  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Salon  of  1863 
are,  that  the  mofh  influential  painters  of  the  contemporary 
French  fchool  have  already  abandoned  the  Grand  Style,  and  are 
as  faithful  to  fadf  and  nature  as  our  own ;  that  they  are  flrong  in 
figure  and  in  animal  painting,  but  generally  weak  in  land- 
fcape,  the  three  beft  landfcape  painters  in  France  at  prefent 
being  Lambinet,  a  Frenchman,  Pafini,  an  Italian,  and  Wyld,  an 
Englifiman.  Neverthelefs,' their  animal  painters,  Troyon,  the 
Bonheurs,  and  others,  introduce  landfcape  with  much  truth  and 
power  as  backgrounds  to  animals. 

Several  diftinguifhed  artifts,  amongfh  others  MeifTonier, 
Troyon,  Rofa  Bonheur,  Ingres,  and  Delacroix,  do  not  exhibit 
this  year. 

The  French  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  no  vefted 
interefts  which  forbid  the  formation  of  art  exhibitions  on  the 
moft  fplendid  and  truly  national  fcale.  Whatever  errors  the 
jury  may  have  committed,  it  is  impoffible  to  excufe  them  on  the 
plea  of  want  of  fpace. 

In  England  we  were  very  near  having  a  National  Exhibition 
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of  new  pi6f  ures  at  Kenlington  laft  year.  It  was.,  hoiuever,  at 
lajl  decided  to  refufe  cdl  Englijh  piSiures,  however  meritorious^  that 
had  not  already  been  puhlijlied.  It  was  publicly  afl'erted,  and 
not,  fo  far  as  I  know,  denied,  that  this  decihon  was  arrived  at 
out  of  conhderation  for  the  interefts  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
That  is  to  fay,  that  the  valuable  right  of  fending  the  lateft  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  fkill,  a  right  accorded  to  all  the  exhibitors  in  other 
departments  of  human  produdfion,  and  to  dDX foreign  painters, 
was  denied  to  Englifh  artifts,  out  of  regard  to  the  interefts  of  a 
body  which  is  fuppofed  to  exift  for  their  efpecial  advantage. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  difcufs  here  the  important  queftions  at 
prefent  in  conhderation  with  reference  to  the  reform  of  the 
Academy.  But  one  thing  ought  to  be  ftrongly  urged  by  every 
writer  on  art  at  the  prefent  time.  We  need  a  national  exhibition. 
As  the  Academy  exifts  at  prefent,  we  fee  the  lamentable  fpedfa- 
cle  of  a  fmall  clafs  at  the  head  of  a  profeflion  whofe  interefts 
are  in  diredf  antagonifm  to  thofe  of  the  body  of  the  profeflion. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  thefe  conflicting  interefts.  Whilft 
other  heads  are  at  work  on  this  delicate  and  almoft  hopelefs  talk, 
the  prefent  writer  claims  attention  to  the  fadt  that  the  French 
have  already  carried  into  execution  fuch  a  National  Exhibition 
as  we  in  England  are  only  idly  talking  about  and  dreaming  of. 
The  French  Salon  of  1863  is,  in  very  many  refpedfs,  a  model 
fo  excellent  that  no  narrow  antipathy  to  France  ought  to  prevent 
us  from  adopting  it. 


CATALOGUE 


OF  THE 

DRAWINGS  OF  NICOLAS  POUSSIN 

IN 

THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION,  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


By  the  Editor,  with  Notes  hij  the  Baron  H.  de  Triqueti. 


The  hiftory  of  the  Royal  collection  of  drawings  has  not  yet 
been  perfectly  afcertained,  and  the  materials  for  it,  as  far  as  at 
prefent  known,  are  very  unfatisfactory.  A  few  notes  exit  in  an 
old  manufcript  catalogue  of  the  collection  ;  fome  notices,  but 
unhappily  both  brief  and  contradictory,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Rogers,  Chamberlaine,  Ottley,  &c.  ;  and  a  few 
traditions  exit  which  have  not  hitherto  been  printed. 

No  part  of  the  prefent  collection  can  be  traced  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Charles  1.  We  find  in  Vanderdoort’s  catalogue  the 
following  entries  (p.  58,  No.  47):  “A  painted  book  in  quarto 
in  .brown  leather,  with  the  King’s  arms  upon  it  when  he  was 
Prince,  containing  feveral  actions  and  poftures,  invented  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti;”  and  (ibid.  No.  49)  “A  book  in 
large  folio,  in  white  vellum,  wherein  fome  eight  little  drawings, 
done  by  Horatio  Gentilefchi.”  But  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  thefe  books,  no  mention  being  made  of  them  in 
any  account  of  the  valuation  and  fale  of  that  King’s  pictures, 
&c.,  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  George  IL,  Queen  Caroline  found 
in  a  bureau  or  cheft  at  Kenlington  Palace,*  the  celebrated  col- 


Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (Wornum’s  Edition),  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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le(5lion  of  drawings  by  Holbein.  In  the  fame  cheft  Mr  Dalton 
(who  was  the  adfual  conftrudfor  and  firft  keeper  of  the  prefent 
colledfion),  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  found  the  volume  of  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
which  was  formed  by  Pompeo  Leoni.* * * §  And  at  one  of  thefe  two 
periods  were  found  in  the  fame  place,  certain  other  drawings  of 
Raphael,  Parmegiano,  and  other  mafters,  which  are  now  in  the 
Royal  collection.'^ 

There  is  no  record  of  the  acquilition  of  thefe  drawings,  but 
it  has  commonly  been  fuppofed  that  they  were  purchafed  from 
the  great  Earl  of  Arundel.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been 
the  cafe,  for  the  Earl  did  not  leave  England,  and  therefore  did 
not  part  with  any  of  his  treafures,  till  the  year  1642,  before 
which  time  the  unfortunate  King  had  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quifh  entirely  his  purchafes  of  works  of  art.  B elides,  many  of 
thefe  drawings,  together  with  others  known  to  have  been  in  the 
fame  colledfion,  were  engraved  by  Hollar  at  Antwerp  at  various 
dates,  fome  after  the  death  of  Charles,  as  the  infcriptions  on  the 
prints  fhow.;|; 

If  it  were  permiffible  to  hazard  a  conjedture  with  a  view 
chiefly  to  diredf  the  inquiries  of  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  and 
have  the  opportunity  for  fuch  refearches,  I  would  fuggeft  that 
the  whole  of  thefe  precious  mafter-pieces  might  have  been 
purchafed  by  Charles  II.,  by  means  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  was 
himfelf  an  intelligent  colledlor  of  drawings. §  And  it  would  be 


*  Rogers’  Collection  of  Prints  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Drawings,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  He  fpeaks 
of  this  volume  as  having  been  placed  where 
Dalton  found  it  by  Charles  I.  himfelf,  but 
refers  to  no  authority. 

f  MS.  Catalogue  of  collection. 

I  See  Parthey,  Nos.  272,  1214,  1215, 
1220,  1342,  1395,  1771,  and  2093. 

§  Dallaway  in  a  note  to  Walpole  («.  s.) 
fays,  “  The  Editor  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  they  were  purchafed  for  the  Crown, 
at  the  fale  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1686.  London  Gazette  of  that  year." 

My  friend  Mr  Rye,  of  the  Britilh 


Mufeum,  informs  me  that  he  can  find 
nothing  in  the  “  London  Gazette  of  that 
year,"  nor  of  the  immediately  adjacent 
years,  to  fupport  Dallaway’s  belief.  Mr 
Carpenter  has  furnilhed  me  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Sanderfon’s  “  Graphice,"  which 
fiiows  that  the  Holbein  Drawings  w'ere  in 
the  poflefiion  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  And  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr  Rye  for  another  quotation  from  the 
Appendix  to  Alexander  Browne’s  “  Ars 
FiSloria"  (publifiied  in  1675),  which  fays 
of  thefe  drawings,  “  The  book  hath  been 
long  a  wanderer,  but  is  m--w  7noft  hapjily 
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in  perfect  keeping  with  the  King’s  well-known  chara^ler,  that 
when  acquired  they  fhould  be  put  away  in  fo  carelefs  a  manner, 
as  to  be,  in  efFedt,  loft  to  the  world  for  above  half  a  century. 
William  III.  is  known  to  have  been  a  colledfor  of  prints,  and  in 
fa6t  commenced  the  accumulation  of  Hollar’s  works  now  at 
Windfor,  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  evidence  that  he  collected 
any  drawings. 

The  firft  addition  to  thefe  relics  of  the  Arundel  colledf  ion  was 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  prefented  to  Queen  Caroline 
the  fine  portraits  of  Holbein  and  his  wife,  which  have  been  up 
to  the  prefent  time  at  Hampton  Court.  It  appears  alfo  that 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  purchafed  from  Dr  Mead’s  collection 
drawings  as  well  as  miniatures,  lince  there  are  fome  now  at 
Windfor  which  formerly  belonged  to  that  diftinguifhed  col- 
ledfor.* 

The  colledf  ion  now  conftfts  of  above  ten  thoufand  drawings, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  by  Italian  mafters.  And  of  thefe 
by  far  the  larger  number  are  of  the  17th  and  following 
centuries.  Of  Domenichino  alone  there  are  1700  drawings.'l^ 
But  there  are  fuperb  examples  of  the  fineft  ftyles  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  in  addition  to  the  drawings  of  Leonardo 
before  mentioned.  There  are  alfo  feveral  fine  fpecimens  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  mafters,  and  a  feries,  unequalled  in  extent  and 
intereft,  of  the  works  of  the  great  pupils  of  Raphael. 


fallen  i?ito  the  King's  colleSlion  f  which 
decides  the  queftion  as  far  as  the  Holbeins 
are  concerned,  and  alfo  proves  that  Charles 
II.  had  a  “  colleiSlion.”  The  copy  of  this 
Appendix,  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
Britilh  Mufeum,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  And  Evelyn,  In  his  Diary,  under 
date  May  9,  1683,  fpeaks  of  Lely  as  a 
purchafer  of  fome  of  Lord  Arundel’s 
drawings.  Thefe  references,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  Carpenter  and  Mr  Rye, 
go  far  to  give  to  my  “  conjecture  ”  the 
character  of  certainty. 

*  The  priced  copies  of  Dr  Mead’s 
Catalogue,  which  I  have  feen,  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  names  of  the  purchafers,  and  the 


drawings  are  generally  defcribed  by  far  too 
vaguely  for  identification.  A  MS.  note 
in  the  Brltifii  Mufeum  copy  enables  me  to 
identify  one  by  Holbein  at  p.  28,  defcribed 
as  “  A  Man’s  Head,”  with  the  portrait 
called  “  Anne  of  Cleves,”  now  at  Wind¬ 
for.  Mr  M'Culloch’s  copy  has  a  contem¬ 
porary  note,  which  ftates  that  Dr  Mead 
fold  his  miniatures  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
“  during  his  life-time.”  It  is  pofiible  that 
fimilar  notes  might  be  found  in  other  copies 
of  this  very  fcarce  catalogue. 

t  Rogers  ftates,  p.  98,  that  thefe 
drawings  were  formerly  in  the  polfelTion 
of  Carlo  Maratti ;  they,  therefore,  were 
procured  as  part  of  the  Albani  collection. 
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The  German  and  Flemifh  matters  are  not  very  ttrongly  re- 
prefented,  but  there  is  a  good  feledlion  of  the  produdfions  of  the 
Dutch  School  in  its  various  ttyles. 

The  procefs  by  which  this  great  number  of  drawings  was 
brought  together  was  very  fimple,  but  the  details  are  involved 
in  great  obfcurity.  Mr  Dalton  appears  to  have  been  committioned 
and  empowered  to  purchafe  whatever  could  be  bought  in  Italy* * * § 
at  the  time  of  his  vittts,  and  many  acquitttions  were  made 
through  the  celebrated  Conful  Smith.'f-  Amongtt  the  fpecial 
purchafes  thus  made  were  the  Bonfiglioli  Colledfion  from  Bo¬ 
logna,:}:  and  the  colledfion  (as  it  is  underttood)  belonging  to 
the  Albani  family.^  There  mutt  have  been  other  purchafes 
of  a  ttmilar  charadfer,  but  no  record  of  them  is  known  to 
exitt.jl 

The  drawings  thus  brought  together  were  laid  down  in  large 
folio  volumes,  without  too  nice  a  regard  to  the  claffification  of 
the  works  of  matters  or  fchools.  No  protedf  ion  was  afforded  by 
“  mounts,”  and  each  drawing  was  furrounded  by  an  attonifhing 
frame-work  of  borders,  generally  matching  the  mott  confpicuous 
colours  in  the  drawing  itfelf.  The  Holbein  drawings,  which 
Queen  Caroline  had  kept  framed  and  glazed  at  Kenttngton,  were 
once  more  mounted  in  books,  in  the  fame  fafhion  ;  and  the  draw¬ 
ings  by  Leonardo  of  the  mott  general  interett,  were  taken  out  of 
the  old  volume  and  ttmilarly  treated. 

A  catalogue  alfo  was  made,  but  it  did  not  defcribe  the 
drawings  in  all  the  volumes,  and  by  fome  accident  took  no  note 
of  feveral  of  the  volumes  themfelves. 

Having  received  Her  Majetty’s  gracious  permittion  to  infert 
in  this  Review  catalogues  of  thefe  drawings,  I  purpofe  to  com¬ 
mence  with  thofe  of  Nicolas  Pouflin,  of  which  there  are  nearly  140 


*  Metz’  Imitations  of  ancient  draw¬ 
ings,  p.  3. 

f  The  fine  ferlesof  drawings  by  Cana- 
detli  was  amongft  thefe. 

I  MS.  catalogue. 

§  I  was  informed  by  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Confort  that  the  purchafes  from 


the  Albani  Collection  were  very  extenfive. 
They  certainly  Included  the  drawings  by 
Maratti  as  well  as  thofe  by  Domenichino. 

II  A  few  of  the  drawings  bear  Sir  Peter 
Lely’s  mark,  and  on  a  few  others  are 
feen  the  marks  of  other  old  colle£lors. 


i)i  the  Royal  Colletiiuu,  JVindfor  Cajlle. 
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in  the  collection.  Of  thefe  68  are  at  prefent  inlaid  in  an  oblong 
volume  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  ftamped  on  the  covers  with 
the  arms  of  the  Maffimi  family  of  Rome.  This  volume  is  Rated, 
in  a  title  written  in  Englifh,  to  have  come  “  from  the  cabinet  of 
Card.  Maximi,”  and  a  companion  MS.  volume*  contains  a 
defcription  of  thefe  “  original  deligns  and  fketches  in  Italian.”  In 
the  title  it  is  faid  to  have  been  “  writ  by  Giov.  Battifta 
Marinella  Armengof,”  one  of  Pouffin’s  fcholars,  who  addrefles 
fome  prefatory  remarks  “  alii  JiudioJi  della  pitturar\ 

It  is  not  known  when  or  how  this  volume  was  procured. 
But  it  is  probable  that  it  paffed  from  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Maffimi  family  into  that  of  Dr  Mead,  and  was  purchafed  from 
him  by  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales.  This,  at  leaft,  was  the  way 
in  which  a  book  of  drawings  by  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli  became 
part  of  the  Royal  collection.  Of  which  the  Count  de  Caylus;J; 
Rates,  that  they  were  copied  from  the  drawings  which  Giovanni 
da  Udine  and  others  made,  by  the  direction  of  Raphael,  after 
the  ornamental  paintings,  &c.,  difcovered  in  the  Baths  of  Titus 
at  Rome.  The  title-page  clearly  identifies  it  with  the  Count’s 
defcription. 

It  is  this  volume  of  which  Bellori  fays,  “  Di  quali  defigni  Ji 
conjervano  alcuni  in  un  libro  di  fua  mano  nella  bibliotheca  del 
Signor  Cardinale  .MaJJimi.  Trd  quejii  fcorgeji  il  natale  di 
Adone,  che  efce  dal  ventre  di  Mirra  gid  in  arbore  convertita,  con 
le  chiome,  e  le  braccia,  dijciolte  injrondi,  e  con  le  gambe  indurate 
in  tronco :  Evvi  una  ninfa,  che  aiuta  d  trar  fuori  il  bambuio,  e 
r altre  vi  accorrono  con  vafi ;  e  arredi,  riguarando  la  fua  nuova 


*  The  cover  of  this  volume  is  ftamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  Mafiimi  family, 
quartering,  Colonna  impaling,  party  per 
fefs,  in  the  upper  half  an  eagle  difplayed, 
crowned,  and  in  the  lower,  a  tower. 

f  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  any¬ 
thing  about  this  fcholar  of  Pouftin’s.  Per¬ 
haps  fome  inveftigator  of  the  hiftory  of 
art  in  Italy  may  be  able  to  afford  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  him.  1 

J  Abecedario  de  P.  J.  Mariette,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  174,  175. 


§  P.  4-10.  “  Of  thefe  drawings  they 

preferve  fome  by  his  own  hand  in  a  book  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Maffimi.  Amongft 
them  we  fee  ‘  A  Birth  of  Adonis,’  who  is 
being  taken  from  the  body  of  Myrrha  al¬ 
ready  turned  into  a  tree,  with  her  hair  and 
arms  covered  with  leaves  and  her  legs  har¬ 
dened  into  wood.  There  is  a  nymph,  who 
affifts  in  taking  the  child,  and  others 
who  run  with  vafes,  &c.,  contemplating 
its  new  beauty  with  aftbnifhment.” 
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hellezza  con  maravigliar  And  Felibien  ftates  that  he  faw  thefe 
drawings  of  Pouffin  at  Rome,  “  chez  MM.  Maximi  qui  les 
confervaient  foigneufement  parmi  pluheurs  autres  de  fa  main.”* 

Nothing  is  at  prefent  known  of  the  hiftory  of  the  other 
drawings  by  this  mafter,  which  are  found  at  Windfor  ;  but  I 
hope  that  as  one  confequence  of  this  detailed  defcription  of 
them,  fome  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  ftudious  in 
this  department  of  the  Hiftory  of  Art. 

Refpedfing  this  colledfion  M.  de  Triqueti  obferves  ;  “  I  con- 
ftder  this  aflemblage  of  Pouflin’s  drawings — made  during  his  life¬ 
time,  or  very  fhortly  after  his  death,  by  one  of  his  own  fcholars, 
a  colledf  ion  which  left  the  hands  of  its  firft  pofleflor  and  pafted 
to  its  prefent  place  without  any  alteration — as  one  of  the  moft  pre¬ 
cious  which  exift  ;  and  if  with  them  you  take  the  remainder  of 
thefe  drawings,  they  form  together  the  moft  beautiful  colledfion 
of  deftgns  by  this  mafter  with  which  I  am  acquainted.”'!" 


CATALOGUE. 


[(i.)  The  firft  drawing  in  the  Maflimi  Colledlion  is  a  fine  en¬ 
gravers  copy  of  the  Chantelou  Portrait  of  Pouftin,  in  red  chalk, 
8'85  X  6‘6  inches  in  fize;  probably  by  J.  Pefne.  The  MS.  defcrip¬ 
tion  does  not  notice  the  fadl  that  this  drawing  is  not  by  Pouffin  him- 
I'elf] 

1.  (2.)  The  Eternal  Father  fupported  by  Angels.  A  fine  pen  and 
ink  (ketch.  The  principal  figure  is  reprefented  as  floating  in  the  air, 
with  arms  extended,  and  the  right  hand  raifed,  as  if  to  fuggeft,  fays 
Marinella,  “  the  creation  of  the  world.^^  Three  angelic  forms  appear 
beneath  this  figure.  Oval;  7’2  X  4’2  inches, 

2.  (3.)  A  Paftoral  Scene,  defcribed  as  Mercury  in  the  form  of  a 
fliepherd.^’  A  flight  pen  and  ink  fketch,  lightly  waflied  with  gray. 


*  Lady  Calcott,  in  her  Life  of  Pous- 
fin,  p.  19,  fpeaking  of  this  fame  vohime, 
fays,  “  It  is  believed  that  there  is  ftill  ex- 
ifting  in  the  MalTimi  Library,  a  copy  of 
the  Adonis  in  Marini’s  handwriting,  with 
Pouflin’s  drawings  interleaved.”  The  other 


Lives  of  Pouflin  exhibit  fimilar  miftakes 
refpefling  this  book. 

f  The  remainder  of  the  notes  of  M. 
de  Triqueti  are  embodied  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  in  the  Catalogue. 
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Half  the  defign  is  occupied  by  three  bulls  fightings  in  the  foreground  ; 
in  the  middle  diftance^  on  the  right-hand  fide,  appears  a  group  of  fix 
figures,  one  of  which,  feated,  is  playing  on  afiiepherd’s  pipe.  I2’5  X  7'3 
inches. 

3.  (4.)  Entitled  in  the  MS.  “Dryope  transformed  into  a  Lotus 
but  this  is  doubtful.  A  pen  and  ink  fketch,  waflied.  In  the  centre  of 
the  compofition,  a  female  figure  appears,  handing,  and  plucking  a  branch 
from  a  tree  near.  On  the  left  is  a  group  of  feven  children,  two  blowing 
trumpets,  and  one  of  them  a  winged  Cupid.  On  the  right  are  five 
female  figures,  one  feated,  to  whom  another  hoops,  apparently  diredling 
her  attention  to  the  children.  Two  male  figures,  handing  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  look  up  to  another,  appearing  above  fome  rocks.  13  x  6'i 
inches. 

4.  (5.)  Achelous.  A  hight  fketch  in  red  chalk,  retraced  more  fully 
with  a  coarfe  pen,  and  wahied.  Achelous  is  feated  reclining  on  his  urn; 
on  the  right  a  child  ahihs  in  fupporting  the  cornucopia;  on  the  left,  be¬ 
hind,  are  feated  two  nymphs  with  an  urn  handing  between  them. 
5‘4  X  5  inches. 

5.  (6.)  Pan  and  Venus.  A  pen  and  ink  fketch,  hightly  wahied. 
Venus  (or  only  a  nymph),  feated  on  the  left,  is  refihing  the  attempt  of 
Pan,  kneeling  befide  her,  to  obtain  pofiehion  of  a  wine  jug.  Cupid  is 
pulling  him  back  by  his  horns.  His  fyrinx  and  pedum  lie  on  the  ground 
in  front.  5‘6  x  4‘b  inches. 

6.  (7.)  Cupid  handing  on  a  horfe.  A  pencil  fketch  partly  retraced 
in  ink,  and  wahied.  Cupid,  with  fiowers  in  one  hand  and  arrows  in  the 
other,  hands  on  a  horfe  galloping  to  the  left.  A  quiver  with  arrows 
in  it  hangs  by  the  horfe^s  fide ;  a  firing  of  hearts  is  round  his  neck ;  a 
myrtle  bough  is  arched  over  his  iieek  ;  and  a  wreath  of  ^o^^'ers  is  fus- 
pended  over  his  head.  4‘5  inches  fquare. 

7.  (8.)  The  fame  defign.  A  pen  and  ink  fketch,  walked,  ddie 
horfe  in  this  drawing  is  running  to  the  right  hand.  5‘7  x  6  inches. 

Thefe  defigns  were  fuggehed  by  Cardinal  Malfinii  to  reprefent  the 
univerfal  dominion  of  love. 

8.  (9.)  Galatea  and  the  River  Acis.  A  rough  pen  and  ink  fketch. 
Acis  reclines  upon  his  urn  in  the  foreground,  with  his  back  to  the 
fpedlator;  beyond  him,  Galatea  and  another  nymph,  with  a  child,  or 
a  Cupid,  are  feated.  5*7  X  4  inches. 

9.  (10.)  Group  of  Nymphs  for  the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  deferibed  as 
Tyro  and  the  Nymphs. A  charming  pen  and  ink  fketch,  walked 

with  biher.  Three  nymphs  feated  on  the  bank  of  a  brook,  one  partly 
in  its  waters  :  an  urn  hands  befide  tkem.  One  of  them  points  through 
the  trees  to  the  reclining  figure  of  an  aged  river  god,  on  the  ri(z;ht  of 
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the  fketch.  The  paper  has  been  cut  fo  clofe^  that  part  of  the  river 
god  is  loft.  M.  De  Triqueti  confiders  this  drawing  to  be  a  firft 
thought  for  part  ofthe  pi6lureNo.  204  of  Smithes  Catalogue.  5’7  X  5'i 
Inches. 

10.  (ii.)  Cupid  defending  Venus  from  a  Satyr.  Fine  pen  and  ink 
fketch,  waflied  with  bifter.  Venus  is  feated  on  a  bank,  on  the  right- 
hand  fide,  nude,  with  the  exception  of  a  (light  drapery  thrown  acrofs 
her  knees;  and  Cupid  with  a  ftick  is  chaftifing  the  fatyr,  whom  he  has 
feized  by  the  beard,  and  who  is  kneeling  on  the  left-hand  fide.  Probably 
a  firft  (ketch  for  the  picture.  No.  229  of  Smithes  Catalogue.  3’^  ^  5 
inches. 

'  II.  (12.)  Satyr  with  a  Child.  Pen  and  ink  (ketch,  waflied.  1  he 
fatyr,  with  a  bafket  of  fruit,  is  carrying  in  his  left  arm  a  little  boy,  who 
is  tugging  at  his  beard.  3‘6  X  5'2  inches. 

12.  (13.)  Satyr  and  a  Nymph  ;  defcribed  as  Venus  (leeping  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  Satyr A  fine  pen  and  ink  (ketch,  waflied  with  bifter. 
The  nymph  lies  deeping  in  a  wooded  landfcape,  the  fatyr,  approaching 
from  the  left-hand  fide,  is  drawing  afide  the  drapery  which  covered  her. 
M.  De  Triqueti  regards  it  as  a  firft  (ketch  for  the  pidure  in  the  National 
Gallery;  No.  230  of  Smith's  Catalogue.  10-3  X  4.9  inches. 

13.  (14.)  The  Birth  of  Priapus.  Avery  fine  (ketch  in  pen  and  ink, 
waflied.  Venus  is  lying  on  a  couch  to  the  left  hand  of  the  compofition, 
with  nymphs  and  attendants  beyond ;  fome  of  whom  are  ftartled  at  the 
child,  which  is  (hown  to  them  by  an  old  woman ;  fatyrs  and  Bacchana¬ 
lians  occupy  the  right-hand  fide,  blowing  horns,  and  offering  wine  to 
the  nymphs.  A  fpirited  and  curious,  but  obfcene  compofition.  I2'6  X 
inches. 

14.  (15.)  A  Sacrifice  to  Venus  ;  defcribed  as  a  Sacrifice  to  Priapus." 
A  fine  pen  and  ink  fketch,  waflied.  On  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  com¬ 
pofition,  Venus  and  Cupid  are  feated  on  a  dolphin,  which  (lie  is  guid¬ 
ing;  in  the  centre  is  an  altar,  behind  which  are  a  young  man  and 
woman,  who  are  the  facrificers;  behind  them,  on  the  right,  arc  an  old 
man  and  woman,  with  a  cenfer,  and  a  tree  with  phallic  fymbols  fufpend- 
ed  on  it.  A  beautiful  but  obfcene  compofition.  The  drawing  is  made 
as  if  from  a  broken  bas-relief;  but  is  evidently  the  work  of  Pouflm 
alone.  107  X  7’8  inches. 

15.  (16.)  Diana  the  Deer-Slayer.  A  rapid  pen  (ketch  on  blueifti 
paper.  Diana  apparently  has  rifen  fuddenly  from  repofe,  and  has  dis¬ 
charged  her  arrow  at  a  deer ;  whilft  ftie  grafps  the  drapery  which  is  fall¬ 
ing  from  her  perfon.  A  nymph,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  fpeCtator, 
rifes  on  her  arm  to  fee  the  effba  of  the  (hot;  two  others  are  near,  behind. 
Largo  trunks  of  trees  and  (hrubbery  fill  up  the  background.  9  X  5*9  inches. 
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1 6.  (i7-)  The  Death  of  Argus.  A  fine  pen  (ketch^  wafiied  with 
Indian  ink.  In  the  midfi;  of  a  roeky  landfcape^  Argus  fits  in  a  profound 
deep ;  lo,  in  the  form  of  aeow^  is  feen  on  his  left  hand^  and  on  his  right 
hands  Mereury^  with  his  fword  raifed^  about  to  eut  oflF  Argus^  head, 
whieh  has  the  eommon  human  afpedf.  7^9  X  io'6  inches. 

17.  (18.)  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  Rude  fketeh  in  red  chalk,  retraced 
more  carefully  with  the  pen,  and  flightly  wafiied.  Two  centaurs,  play¬ 
ing  on  the  lyre  and  double  pipe,  draw  the  chariot  in  which  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  are  feated.  Nymphs  and  fauns,  with  the  hearts  facred  to 
Bacchus,  and  vafes,  thyrfi,  fiftra,  &c.,  dance  before  and  behind  the 
car.  i6‘i  X  5  inches. 

18.  (19.)  Bacchanalian  Fertival :  defcribed  as  the  Myrteries  of  Pria- 
pus.^^  A  pen  and  ink  fketeh,  wafhed  with  birter.  In  the  background  is 
the  fa9ade  of  a  hexartyle  Ionic  temple  ;  on  the  left  hand,  in  front,  are 
dancers  and  tumblers,  with  cymbals  and  crotala ;  on  the  right,  in  the 
foreground,  are  various  figures,  feated  or  lying,  playing  on  pipes,  and 
having  wine  poured  out  for  them  ;  behind  them  a  faun  invites  a  female 
armed  with  a  thyrfus,  to  celebrate  the  Bacchic  myrteries.  A  huge  vale 
rtands  before  the  temple,  from  which  a  child  is  drinking  by  bending 
his  head  into  it.  A  beautiful  drawing,  but  which  has  been  torn  into  15 
pieces,  and  very  neatly  joined.  12*4  X  8’2  inches. 

19.  (20.)  Bacchanalian  Fertival :  defcribed  as  the  Ceremonies  of 
Pan.^^  A  pen  fketeh,  wafiied  with  birter.  Before  a  terminal  figure, 
which  rtands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  drawing,  two  fauns  and  two 
nymphs  are  dancing;  one  nymph  pours  out  a  libation  on  the  rtatue;  on 
the  left  hand  a  nymph  defends  herfelf  and  a  wine  vafe,  from  the  attempt 
of  a  fatyr.  A  firrt  idea  of  the  compofition  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London;  No.  221  of  Smith’s  Catalogue.  A  fac-fimile  was  publilhed  by 
Chamberlaine.  I2'8  X  8-i  inches. 

20.  (21.)  The  Indian  triumph  of  Bacchus.  A  fuperb  pen  and 
ink  fketeh.  Bacchus  is  feated  in  his  car  drawn  by  panthers;  befide  it, 
Silenus  is  fupported  on  his  afs  by  two  fauns ;  nymphs,  centaurs.  See., 
are  on  the  other  fide ;  and  it  is  followed  by  elephants,  camels,  and  giraffes. 
The  fubjedl  is  bordered  by  a  line;  to  the  right  hand  of  which  arc 
fketches  of  antique  ornamental  fculpture.  On  the  reverfe  are  two 
pen  and  ink  (ketches,  enclofed  within  lines  (the  tops  of  the  two  being 
contiguous),  which  are  firrt  thoughts  for  the  drawing  next  to  be 
defcribed.  The  principal  groups  of  this  compofition  are  introduced, 
but  the  relations  and  arrangement  are  not  the  fame.  Entire  length  of 
the  paper  I2’2  inches.  Dimenfions  of  the  firrt  fketeh  8-3  X  7‘2  inches; 
of  the  fketches  on  the  reverfe  6*4  X  5  3,nd  5'4  X  6  inches. 

21.  (22.)  A  Bacchanalian  Fertival;  defcribed  as  the  Phallic  Bac- 
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chus/’  A  fine  pen  and  ink  Iketch^  wadied  with  bifter.  In  the  centre 
is  a  terminal  figure  of  Pan^  which  a  nymph,  on  the  right,  is  adorn¬ 
ing  with  flowers  taken  from  a  bafket  carried  by  a  child,  behind  whom 
another  nymph  is  dancing  and  playing  on  a  timbrel.  On  the  left,  a 
third  nymph  is  hurrying  forward  with  the  body  of  a  fawn  on  her  fhoulders. 
In  front  of  the  ftatue  a  nymph  has  puflied  an  old  fatyr  down,  who  has 
laid  hold  of  a  winecup  in  her  hand  :  on  the  right,  a  faun  and  a  boy  are 
trying  to  raife  a  drunken  fatyr ;  and  on  the  left,  another  faun  is  fup- 
porting  a  nymph  who  is  riding  oh  a  goat,  and  taking  grapes  from  a 
bafket  on  the  head  of  a  third  faun  kneeling  behind  her.  Behind  this 
group  is  a  fourth  faun  blowing  a  long  trumpet.  The  two  pen  and  ink 
fketches  on  the  reverfe  of  the  preceding  drawing  are  ftudies  for  this 
compofition;  which  has  been  painted  by  PouflTin,  the  pidture  being  No. 
212  in  Smithes  Catalogue,  and  in  the  pofl'eflion  of  Lord  Afliburnham  : 
a  fine  copy  of  it,  by  Stella,  is  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Dr  Elliotfon. 
13*1  Xd‘9  inches.  The  photographic  faefimile  of  this  magnificent 
defign,  which  accompanies  this  catalogue,  is  a  little  reduced  in  fize. 

22.  (23.)  Perfeus  and  Andromeda.  Roughly  executed  fketch  in 
red  chalk,  retraced  with  the  pen  and  wafhed  with  bifter.  Perfeus  has 
flain  the  monfter,  which  is  feen  dead  in  the  diftance,  and  befide  it 
Andromeda  ftill  chained  to  the  rock.  Cupid  pours  water  on  the  hero’s 
hands,  and  Fame  gathers  palm-branches  for  the  celebration  of  his  vidlory. 
Behind  him  lie  his  arms,  and  Pegafus  ftands  there,  whilft  fea-nymphs 
wonder  at  the  Gorgon’s  head.  On  the  left  of  the  compofition  is  a 
group  of  river  gods  and  nymphs ;  and  Pallas  appears  in  the  clouds,  on 
the  right.  A  later  and  more  finiflied  fketch  of  this  fubjeft  is  alfo  in 
the  Royal  Colledlion,  and  will  be  defcribed  fubfequently.  12  X  S'p  inches. 

23.  (24.)  Pallas  and  the  Mufes.  Pen  fketch  waflicd  with  Indian 
ink.  The  Mufes,  with  their  feveral  emblems,  ftand  or  fit  in  a  landfcape 
with  trees  and  rocks;  and  welcome  Pallas,  who  with  helmet,  fhield,  and 
fpear,  is  defcending  from  the  clouds  to  them.  87  X  ii'9  inches. 

24.  (25.)  Alpheus  and  Arethufa.  A  flight  pen  fketch  wafhed  with 
bifter.  The  nymph  is  retreating  in  terror  from  the  banks  of  the  river  ; 
whilft  the  god,  over  whom  Hymen  holds  his  torch,  eagerly  advances 
to  embrace  her.  Above  appears  Diana,  who  has  interpofed  a  thick 
cloud  between  Alpheus  and  the  objedf  of  his  defire.  8'6x  n'd  inches. 

25.  (26.)  Medea  murdering  her  Children.  A  flight  and  rapid  pen 
fketch.  Medea  is  in  the  adf  of  ftabbing  one  of  her  children,  whilft  the 
nurfe,  flirinking  from  her  with  horror,  kneels  befide  the  corpfe  of  the 
others.  Jafon  vainly  ftretehes  his  arms  from  a  balcony  on  the  right  to 
arreft  the  ftroke,  and  behind  him  is  Creufa.  The  ftatue  of  Pallas  is  feen 
in  the  background.  A  firft  fketch  of  a  mofl  vigorous  compofition. 
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of  which  a  more  advanced  drawing  is  in  the  Royal  Colleftion,  and  will 
be  defcribed  fubfequently.  On  the  back  is  part  of  a  fketch  of  a  Holy 
Family,  containing  the  figures  of  St  Elizabeth  and  St  John,  with  an 
angel  hovering  over  them  ;  and  fome  fums  in  multiplication.  6-5X6-3 
inches. 

26.  (37.)  Hercules  carrying  away  Dcjanira.  A  beautiful  pen  fketch, 
waflied  with  bifter.  On  the  left  of  the  compofition,  Cupid  with  his 
bow  and  quiver  is  feen  direHing  the  heps  of  Hercules,  who  is  carrying 
off  Dejanira  in  his  arms.  Behind  him,  one  Naiad  (with  her  back  to  the 
fpeHator)  repofes  on  her  urn,  and  another  trims  the  horn  of  plenty  with 
flowers ;  whilft  a  third  female  binds  a  garland  round  the  head  of  the 
fii-ft.  Two  Cupids  in  the  air,  over  them,  bear  the  lion’s  fkin  hung  over 
the  hero’s  club.  The  right-hand  portion  of  the  compofition  is  divided 
from  this  by  a  line.  It  fliows  a  female  feated,  to  whom  another 
female,  kneeling,  offers  the  horn  of  plenty,  a  third  handing  by :  and  a 
king  with  crown  and  fceptre  turns  away,  on  the  right,  as  if  renouncing 
her.  The  portion  to  the  left  of  the  line  has  been  engraved  by  Audran 
(Smith’s  Catalogue,  No.  236),  after  a  drawing  in  the  Louvre;  and  in  the 
Northwich  Gallery  was  a  fuperb  fketch  in  oil  of  the  fame  fubjeH,  with 
fome  differences  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  On  the  back  are  two  very 
flight  crayon  defigns  for  a  Holy  Family.  Entire  length  13-4  inches; 
length  of  part  engraved  by  Audran,  7x8-5  inches. 

27.  (38.)  Orpheus  in  the  Infernal  Regions.  Pen  drawing,  waflied 
with  Indian  ink.  Orpheus  kneels  in  the  centre  of  the  compofition, 
playing  on  his  harp.  In  the  background,  on  the  left,  fits  Pluto,  with 
Proferpme  leaning  on  his  knees,  and  Eurydice  handing  befide  him.'  Cer¬ 
berus  nods  at  hisfootftool;  and  in  front  Tantalus  liflens  from  the  edge 
of  his  pool.  On  the  riglit  are  the  Danaides,  Ixion,  Sifyphus,  and  Pro¬ 
metheus,  with  his  vulture  fleeping  in  the  foreground.  13-6  x  7-6 
inches. 

28.  (39.)  The  Birth  of  Adonis ;  defcribed  as  Myrrha  changed  into  a 
tree.”  Pen  drawing,  wafhed  with  Indian  ink.  In  the  centre  of  the  draw- 
ing,  Myrrha,  with  her  hair  and  fingers  changed  into  leaves  and  branches 
and  her  lep  hardening  into  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  is  feen  with  the  infant 
Adonis  being  taken  from  her  riven  trunk,  by  a  woman,  whilft  on  both 
lides  are  feen  groups  of  nymphs,  nude  and  clothed,  who  haften'to  affift 
or  watch  the  event  with  intereft.  Another  group  is  affembled  on  the  left 

and,  on  a  rifing  ground,  in  the  background.  13-7  x  7-3  inches. 

29.  (30.)  Chione  flain  by  Diana.  An  energetic  pen  fketch,  waflied 
with  Indian  ink.  Chione  lies  dead  on  the  left  fide  of  the  drawino-  be¬ 
wailed  by  Daedalion  and  their  two  children ;  on  the  right  hand,  Diana, 
who  IS  followed  by  two  hunting  dogs,  contemplates  the  feene.  It  has 
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been  engraved  in  facfimile  by  Chamberlaine^  and  entitled  “  Cephalus 
and  Proeris.”  I2'3x7’^  inches. 

30.  (31.)  The  Sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  Sketch  in  red  chalk,  retraced 
and  waflied  with  pen  and  bifter.  The  victim  kneels  in  the  centre,  and 
the  facrificing  prieft  hands  near,  about  to  give  the  mortal  blow.  Behind 
are  fome  of  her  friends  lamenting  her  fate ;  the  priefts  hand  round  the 
altar  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  are  on  the  left.  Mafts 
and  yards  of  fhips  occupy  the  back  of  the  fcene.  13'^^  inches. 

31.  (32.)  Thetis  bringing  arms  to  Achilles.  A  beautiful  compofition, 
drawn  with  the  pen,  and  waflied  with  Indian  ink.  Thetis  is  embracing 
her  fon,  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  behind  him  hand  two 
of  his  friends.  Her  nymphs  in  pairs  bring  from  the  right-hand  fide  the 
cuirafs,  helmet,  and  arms,  the  laft  pair  being  ftill  half  immerfed  in  the 
fea ;  and  near  them,  in  front,  the  dolphins  of  the  goddefs  are  waiting. 
I2'8x  7'5  inches. 

32.  (33.)  Polyphemus,  Acis,  and  Galatea.  Pen  fketch,  wafhed 
with  Indian  ink.  The  Cyclops,  on  the  right  hand,  looks  down  from  a 
rocky  height  on  the  two  lovers,  who  are  indulging  in  fuch  carelTes  as 
would  mofl  inflame  a  rivaPs  jealoufy.  The  figure  of  Polyphemus, 
flretched  out  over  the  rock,  is  the  only  good  portion  of  the  defign. 
I  2‘6x  7‘3  inches. 

33.  (34.)  Byblis  changed  into  a  fountain.  Pen  fketch,  wafhed  with 
bifter  and  Indian  ink.  A  little  ftream  fpringing  amongft  rocks  is  feen 
in  the  centre,  and  behind  it  are  trees.  Groups  of  perfons  on  both  fides 
lament  the  nymph,  and  one,  crowned  with  fedge,  ftands  waift  deep  in 
water.  i2’4X  7‘3  inches. 

34.  (35.)  The  Empire  of  Flora  ;  defcribed  as  the  “  Transformation  of 
the  Flowers.’"  Coarfe  fketch  with  red  chalk  and  pen,  fliglitly  waflied  with 
bifter.  A  firft  fketch  for  the  well-known  compofition  reprefenting  Ajax, 
Clytie,  Narciffus,  Adonis,  &c.  (Smith’s  Catalogue,  No.  269).  There 
is  alfo  in  the  Royal  Colleftion  a  finiflied  drawing  of  the  fame  fubjeft, 
which  will  be  defcribed  fubfequently.  ii’4X8‘3  inches. 

(To  be  conllnued.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 


APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  conftitution,  charafter,  and  working  of  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  the  fubjedf  of  Parliamentary  inveftigation 
before  this  year.  Mr  Ewart’s  committee — appointed  in  1835 
and  1836  to  inquire  “into  the  beft  means  of  extending  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  principles  of  defign  among 
the  people  (efpecially  the  manufacturing  population)  of  the 
country” — included  in  its  fubjeCts  of  confideration  “the  confti¬ 
tution,  management,  and  effeCts  of  inftitutions  connected  with 
the  arts.”  The  Royal  Academy  was  fiercely  afTailed  and  ftoutly 
defended  before  this  committee.  Haydon  and  Martin,  Rennie 
and  Foggo,  Hurlftone  and  Clint,  attacked  it  as  a  neft  of  in¬ 
triguers,  actuated  by  the  bafelf  perfonal  motives,  as  a  fource  of 
influences  repreflive  of  genius  and  deftruCtive  of  all  the  higher 
forms  of  art,  as  illiberal  and  unfair  to  artifts  beyond  its  pale, 
and  as  degrading  even  its  members  and  aflTociates,  the  one  into 
tyrants,  the  others  into  toadies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defence 
of  the  Academy  was  conducted  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  its  prefldent, 
and  Mr  H.  Howard,  its  fecretary,  in  as  thorough-going  a  ftyle 
as  the  attack.  Not  content  with  correcting  the  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  their  aflailants,  thefe  gentlemen  declined  to  admit  any 
defeCfs  in  the  Inftitution,  and  claimed  for  it  more  than  even  its 
warmeft  friends  now-a-days  would  venture  to  afk.  In  truth, 
both  attack  and  defence  are  thofe  of  partizans ;  the  tone  of  the 
latter  provoked,  doubtlefs,  and  explained  by  that  of  the  former, 
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but  neither  at  all  likely  to  elicit  truth,  or  fuggeft  praftical 
improvement. 

As  might  be  expelled  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
both  lides,  the  report,  on  this  fedlion  of  the  inquiry,  was  altogether 
unfatisfadfory.  It  ftated,  and  feemed  to  adopt,  though  evalively, 
the  conclulions  of  thofe  who  denied  the  advantages  of  Acade¬ 
mies  altogether,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr  W aagen,  “  that  what  is 
called  the  Academic  fyftem  gives  an  artificial  elevation  to 
mediocrity,  and  that  the  reftridtion  of  Academic  rules  prevents 
the  artift  from  catching  the  feeling  and  fpirit  of  the  great  mafter 
whom  he  ftudies.”  It  aflerted,  if  we  read  it  right,  that  when 
Academies  attempt  anything  beyond  the  work  of  fimple  fchools 
for  teaching  what  is  not  attainable  in  the  ftudio  of  a  private 
mafter,  “  they  degenerate  into  mannerifm  and  fetter  genius 
and  that  (fafe  generalization)  “  when  they  afiTume  too  exclufive 
and  oligarchic  a  charadf  er  they  _^damp  the  moral  independence 
of  the  artift,  and  narrow  the  proper  bafis  of  all  intelledf  ual  excel¬ 
lence — mental  freedom.”  The  member  who  introduced  this 
fentence  into  the  report  might  be  congratulated  on  having  difco- 
vered  one  of  the  moft  pompous  enunciations  of  the  great  truth 
that  two  and  two  make  four  which  we  remember  to  have  come 
acrofs.  The  report  then  went  on,  inftead  of  recommending  any¬ 
thing,  to  exprefs  its  opinion  that  “  the  principle  of  free  competition 
in  art  (as  in  commerce)  will  ultimately  triumph  over  all  artificial 
inftitutions.  Government  may,  at  fome  future  period,  content 
themfelves  with  holding  out  prizes,  or  commiffions  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  but  coequal  focieties  of  artifts,  and  reftife  the  dangerous 
gift  of  pre-eminence  to  any.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  our 
Royal  Academy  is  indebted  for  the  diftinguifhed  names  which 
adorn  its  annals  to  the  neceflity  of  competing,  as  a  private  fociety, 
with  other  inftitutions,  rather  than  to  the  extraneous  diftindf  ions 
and  privileges  with  which  it  is  decorated,  and,  perhaps,  en¬ 
cumbered.”  The  report  further  fet  out  the  complaints  made 
by  artifts  of  the  exclufive  nature  of  the  Academy’s  rules,  the 
limitation  of  its  numbers,  and  “  the  principle  of  felf-ele6f  ion 
which  pervades  it.”  It  adverted  to  the  treatment  of  artifts  fo  dis- 
tinguifhed  as  Martin  and  Haydon,  as  lamentable  ;  noticed  irregu- 
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larities  in  the  delivery  of  le6f ures  at  the  Academy  ;  its  negledf  of 
architedfure  and  inadequacy  of  inlfrudfion  in  this  great  branch 
of  fine  art ;  the  ill-treatment  of  engravers,  there  confined  to 
aflbciatefhips  ;  the  predominance  of  portraits  in  the  exhibition 
over  ideal  and  hiftorical  compofitions ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
the  furrender  to  the  Academy  of  -one  half  the  New  National 
Gallery,  gave  ftrong  expreflion  to  the  uneafinefs  with  which 
the  body  of  artifts  felt  the  ambiguous,  half  public,  half  private 
charadfer  of  the  Academy,  and  fuggefted  that  it  fhould  either 
ftand  in  the  fimple  pofition  of  a  private  inftitution,  or,  if  it  really 
reprefented  the  artifts  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  fhould  be  refpon- 
fible  to,  and  eligible  by,  them. 

It  will  be  feen  that  this  report  contented  itfelf  with  hating  in 
a  vague  and  “globofe”  way  (while  it  feemed,  in  great  meafure,  to 
endorfe)  the  complaints  of  artifts  altogether  hoftile  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy.  It  contained  not  one  pofitive  fuggeftion  either  of  im¬ 
provement  within  the  Academy,  or  of  any  body  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  it. 

Every  grievance  then  complained  of  by  the  witneftes  who 
gave  evidence  againft  the  Academy — with  the  fingle  exception 
of  the  limitation  of  engravers  to  the  AfiTociate  grade,  and  the 
exclufive  right  of  Academicians  to  retouch  their  pidtures  on 
varnifhing  days — ftill  continues.  The  rules  of  the  Academy 
ftill  bar  its  doors  againft  artifts  belonging  to  any  other  fociety ; 
its  proceedings  are  ftill,  in  effedt,  private ;  its  own  members  are 
ftill  the  only  artifts  admitted  to  its  dinners  ;  the  pidf  ures  of  Acade¬ 
micians  and  Aflbciates  have  ftill  a  right  to  the  beft  places,  with¬ 
out  challenge  or  appeal.  The  fchools  are  not  improved  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  particular ;  architedture  is  ftill  negledted;  hiftorical  painters 
ftill  complain  that  huge  portraiture  thrufts  them  from  the  wall; 
the  Academy  ftill  flounders  in  the  limbo  between  independent 
enterprife  and  public  privilege — an  anomalous  body,  neither  quite 
national  nor  altogether  private;  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  yet  conned! ed  with  the  Sovereign  ;  charged  with  moft  im¬ 
portant  public  fundf  ions,  yet  acknowledging  no  refponfibility  to 
any  aftembly  or  perfon  reprefenting  the  nation.  And  yet  how 
complete  the  contraft  between  the  evidence  and  report  of  Lord 
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Stanhope’s  Commiffion,  which  clofed  its  labours  juft  before  the 
end  of  laft  feffion,  and  the  evidence  and  report  which  we  have 
been  analyzing.  From  the  anfwers  of  the  witnefles  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  1863  now  before  us  it  would  be  hard  to  extract  a 
dram  of  odium  cufheticum,  a  fcruple  of  the  bitters  of  partizanfhip. 
There  is  none  of  that  thorough-going,  thick-and-thin  deter¬ 
mination  to  uphold  the  Academy  ‘‘  as  it  is  ”  at  all  points,  which  is 
fo  notable  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee  and  Mr  H.  Howard 
in  1836.  Objedhions  to  the  rules,  pradfice,  or  teaching  of  the 
Academy  may  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  this  year,  as  ftrongly 
ftated  by  Academicians  themfelves  as  by  outftders.  Every 
change  recommended  has  a  weight  of  Academic  authority  in  its 
favour.  Almoft  all  the  moft  important  reforms  fuggefted  in 
the  report  feem  to  have  been  at  fome  time  or  other  urged  in 
the  council  of  the  Academy  or  its  fub-committees. 

Nor  is  the  change  lefs  remarkable,  if  we  turn  from  the  Aca¬ 
demic  witnefles  to  the  outftders  and  critics  of  the  Academy.  W e 
nowhere  find  any  trace  of  the  prejudice,  palflon,  and  venom 
which  impregnate  the  evidence  of  Haydon,  Martin,  and  Foggo. 
The  painters  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Academy,  like  Watts  and 
Holman  Hunt,  offer  their  fuggeftions,  or  exprefs  their  diffatisfac- 
tion,  in  a  temperate,  meafured,  and  reafonable  manner,  with 
which  even  thofe  who  differ  moft  widely  from  their  opinions 
cannot  fairly  quarrel.  The  critics  and  connoiffeurs  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  wholefome  variety  of  view,  but  all  bent,  apparently, 
rather  on  improving  than  deftroying  the  Academy.  The  great 
body  of  artifts,  as  reprefented  in  the  hundred  and  fifty  very  dis- 
tinguifhed  fignatures  attached  to  the  memorial  handed  in  by 
Mr  Armitage,  feem  to  be  actuated  by  the  fame  defire.  In  a 
word,  this  report  would  appear  to  indicate  that  in  the  domain 
of  art  there  is  fomething  like  the  fame  fmoothing  away  of  fharp 
angles,  the  fame  foftening  of  bitter  antagonifms  and  cooling 
down  of  fierce  heats,  the  fame  diftruft  of  extremes,  and  drawing 
together  of  ancient  antagonifts  for  moderate  and  pradfical  im¬ 
provements,  which  is  noticeable  in  the  region  of  politics.  It  is 
from  this  tone  and  temper  that  real  reforms  are  to  be  hoped  for, 
at  this  time  and  in  this  country. 
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The  report  of  1 863  prefents  quite  as  ftriking  a  contrail  with 
that  of  1836,  as  the  evidence  on  which  the  one  is  founded  does 
to  that  which  ferves  as  balls  to  the  other.  It  is  as  pradlical, 
limple,  and  precife  as  the  report  of  Mr  Ewart’s  Committee  is 
vague,  unpradlical,  and  pompous.  It  does  not  merely  recapitulate 
the  evidence  in  a  more  grandiloquent  form,  but  it  gives  the 
conclulions  of  the  Committee  from  the  evidence,  and  the  re¬ 
commendations  founded  on  thefe  conclulions.  It  is  calculated  to 
ferve  as  the  guide  to  the  Executive,  in  making  dillindl  propofals 
to  the  Academy ;  and  neither  the  Academy  nor  the  public  can 
fairly  complain  of  any  want  of  connexion  between  the  evidence 
of  the  witnelTes  and  the  dedudlions  of  the  Committee. 

We  may  ftate,  before  fetting  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  report,  that  we  concur  in  almoll  every  one  of  them,  without 
referve  ;  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  form  a  judgment,  be  accepted  by  the  Academy,  not  only 
without  danger  to  its  reputation  and  means  of  doing  good,  but 
with  immenfe  enlargement  of  its  ufefulnefs,  adlivity,  and  dis- 
tindlion ;  while  they  would  (as  we  believe)  remove  all  that  is 
well-founded  in  the  fufpicion,  forenefs,  and  jealoufy  among  out- 
liders,  of  which  Academicians  complain. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  our  fummary  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  report  by  the  names  of  thofe  who  have,  we  believe, 
done  excellent  public  fervice  on  this  Committee.  The  Academy 
itfelf  was  reprefented  in  the  commiffion  by  Lord  Stanhope,  its 
antiquary.  Amateur  art  was  reprefented  by  Lord  Hardinge  ;  Art- 
criticifm  and  connoiffeurlhip  by  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Head, 
K.C.B.,  Melfrs  W.  Stirling,  M.P.,  and  H.  D.  Seymour,  M.P. ; 
and  general  literary  culture  by  Mr  Henry  Reeve,  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Both  the  elements  of  confervatifm  and  progrefs  may  be  faid 
to  be  well  reprefented  by  thefe  names.  It  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  temper  of  the  times  if  the  former  influence  be  fome- 
what  preponderant.  But  the  tone  of  the  report  is  the  beft  proof 
that  the  Committee  was  on  the  whole  moft  judicioufly  con- 
ftituted. 

The  Committee  fat  from  the  13th  of  February  to  the  8th 
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of  June,  between  which  days  it  examined  46  witnefles  in  24 
fittings. 

Thefe  witnefTes  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  Academy :  Sir  Charles  Eafflake,  its  prelident,  who  was 
under  examination  in  five  fittings ;  the  keeper,  Mr  Charles 
Landfeer ;  the  treafurer,  Mr  P.  Hardwick  ;  and  the  fecretary,  Mr 
J.  P.  Knight.  The  painters  in  the  Academy  were  reprefented 
by  Sir  E.  Landfeer,  Maclife,  Roberts,  Mulready,  Cope,  and 
Grant,  Elmore,  Dyce,  Herbert,  and  Frith  (the  latter  chiefly  as 
witnefs  for  the  hangers) ;  for  the  architedls,  Gilbert  Scott ;  for 
the  fculptors  in  the  Academy,  Weftmacott  and  Foley  were 
fpokefmen  ;  for  the  engravers,  Mr  Doo.  The  affociate 
painters  and  fculptors  had  reprefentatives  in  Millais  and 
Marochetti.  The  painters  outfide  the  Academy  had  for  their 
organs,  befides  their  own  memorial,  S.F.  Watts,  Holman  Hunt, 
H.  W.  Phillips,  E.  Armitage,  and  A.  Maccallum  :  the  fculptors, 
T.  Woolner. 

Mr  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  Prefident  of  the  Inftitute  of  Britiffi 
Architects,  and  Mr  James  Ferguffon,  fpoke  for  non-aca¬ 
demic  architecture.  Sir  Coutts  Lindfay  was  the  diftinguiffi- 
ed  reprefentative  of  high  art  as  praCtifed  by  non-profeffional 
painters. 

The  two  Societies  of  Painters  in  Water-colour  were  heard 
through  their  prefidents,  Henry  Warren  and  Frederick  Taylor, 
and  that  veteran  mafter  of  his  art,  G.  D.  Harding ;  the  Society 
of  Sculptors,  through  its  fecretary,  Mr  Morton  Edwards.  On 
the  conftitutional  and  legal  relations  of  the  Academy,  and  on 
the  views  of  its  influence  and  ffiort-comings  entertained  by 
lawyers  and  members  of  Parliament,  Mr  D.  R.  Blaine,  Mr  R. 
P.  Collier,  M.P.,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Hope,  M.P.,  were  very  com¬ 
petent  witnefles:  J.  Storrar,  M.D.,  gave  evidence  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  new  council  of  medical  education,  expreffly  framed 
to  include  lay  members,  though  none  have  been  appointed  to 
it :  the  Marquis  de  Cadore  fpoke  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
French  Academy:  while  criticifin  and  connoiffeurffiip  found 
fpokefmen  in  Lord  Taunton,  Meffrs  Rufkin,  A.  H.  Layard, 
E.  Oldfield,  T.  Taylor,  A.  1.  B.  Hope,  Chas.  Newton,  and  J. 
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C.  Robiiifon — the  two  latter  reprefenting  refpehlively  the  Britifh 
and  South  Kenhngton  Mufeums. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  dehrable  that  fuch  bodies  as 
the  Britifli  Inftitution  and  the  Society  of  Britifh  Artifts  fhould 
have  been  examined,  through  fome  of  their  officers  or  mem¬ 
bers  :  and  that  the  water-colour  painters  not  included  in  either 
the  Old  or  the  New  Society,  fhould  have  been  enabled  to  exprefs 
their  views,  as  to  their  relations  to  the  Academy  and  the  focieties. 
We  fhould  have  dehderated,  alfo,  fome  more  explicit  evidence 
as  to  the  pradf  ice,  in  certain  points,  of  the  moft  eminent  foreign 
academies. 

But  after  all  abatements  made  for  omiffions  or  gaps,  the  body 
of  evidence  collected  by  the  Commiffion  may  be  conlidered  a  full 
and  fair  reprefentation  of  the  views  of  the  moft  reafonable 
artifts  in  and  out  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  moft  intelligent 
portion  of  the  public  taking  active  intereft  in  art.  The  Commif- 
honers  in  their  recommendations  have  on  molf  points  gone  the 
full  length  to  which  the  evidence  juftified  them  in  going ;  in 
one  particular — the  introdudfion  of  lay  members — they  have 
adopted  what  may  be  called  the  view  of  the  non-profeffional 
witneffes,  againft  which,  though  fome  artifts  are  in  favour  of  it, 
the  bulk,  if  not  the  weight,  of  artillic  evidence  is  unmiftakeably 
arrayed. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  fumniary  of  the  recommend¬ 
ations  contained  in  the  report.  They  are  arranged  (as  the  in¬ 
quiry  was)  under  fix  heads — The  conflitution  of  the  Academy, 
its  funds,  exhibition,  teaching,  charities,  and  buildings.  Of 
thefe  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  refer  to  the  fecond  and  fifth. 

The  conffitutional  changes  recommended  are — An  increafe  of 
the  Academy  from  its  prefent  number  of  42  to  50,  the  eight 
to  be  chofen  from  the  clafles  of  architedfs  and  fculptors. 

The  addition  to  thefe  50  of  10  lay  members,  holding  no 
diploma  or  Academic  title,  nor  being  entitled  to  penfions  or 
retiring  allowances ;  to  be  eledfed  by  the  General  Afiembly  of 
the  Academy,  fubjedf  to  confirmation  by  the  Crown,  for  five 
years,  and  re-eligible,  but  vacating  office  by  non-attendance  at 
all  the  meetings  in  any  one  year. 
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The  Affociates  to  be  increafed  from  their  prefent  number  of 
20  to  50,  with  power  to  fix  a  larger  number  hereafter  with  the 
afient  of  the  Crown.  The  Aflbciates  to  be  members  of  the 
corporate  body,  and  jointly  with  the  Academicians  to  conffitute 
the  General  AfTembly. 

The  Prefident  to  be  eledfed  annually  by  the  General  AfTem- 
bly,  after  nomination  by  the  Academy  from  the  body  of  Royal 
Academicians,  with  the  two  Vice-Prefidents  from  the  great 
branches  of  art  to  which  the  Prefident  may  not  belong,  fo  that 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architedture  may  in  all  cafes  be  repre- 
fented  among  the  chief  officers  of  the  Academy. 

The  Council  to  be  nominated  by  the  Royal  Academy  from 
their  own  body,  fubjedt  to  the  approval  of  the  General  AfTembly, 
and  to  conlift  of  the  Prefident,  two  Vice-Prefidents,  and  nine 
other  members,  two  of  them  lay,  one-fourth  to  vacate  office 
annually,  but  with  right  of  re-eledfion. 

The  General  Afl'embly,  confiffing  of  Academicians  and 
Affociates,  to  meet  twice  yearly  for  approval  of  the  Council, 
confirmation  of  rules,  and  holding  of  elections :  fpecial  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  convocable  by  Prefident  and  Council  at  any  time ; 
the  Prefident  being  bound  to  fummon  fuch  meetings,  on  receipt 
of  a  requifition  duly  figned. 

An  annual  report  of  the  Academy’s  proceedings  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  with  an  audited  ftatement  of  income  and  outlay,  and 
fubmittcd  annually  to  the  General  Affembly. 

(The  Committee  exprefs  the  opinion  that  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  thus  reconftituted  would  form  a  permanent  council 
of  advice  and  reference  in  matters  relating  to  the  fine  arts, 
public  works,  and  buildings.) 

Engravers  henceforth  to  be  clafTed,  in  all  refpedts,  with 
Academicians  and  Affociates. 

Honorary  foreign  members  to  be  feledled  by  the  Council 
and  approved  by  the  General  Affembly,  with  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  Academy,  but  with  power  to  fend  a  certain 
number  of  pidfures  to  the  exhibition. 

Workmen  of  confpicuous  excellence  in  metal,  fione,  wood, 
or  other  materials,  to  be  eligible  by  the  General  Affembly,  on 
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tne  nomination  of  the  Council,  to  medals  or  certificates  of 
honour,  and  admiflible  to  the  rank  of  AfTociates  at  leaft. 

No  artifl:  to  be  obliged  to  infcribe  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for 
admiffion  to  Academic  honours. 

Artifts  not  to  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  other  focieties 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Academy,  nor  to  be  re- 
ftridfed  in  the  difplay  of  their  works  to  the  Academy’s  exhibition. 

No  limit  of  age  for  eligibility  to  the  Academy. 

Eledfions  of  Royal  Academicians  and  AfTociates  to  be  open, 
and  by  vote  of  the  General  AfTembly  (fubjedf  to  confirmation 
by  the  Sovereign) :  the  former  being  propofed  and  feconded  by 
Academicians,  the  latter  by  Academicians  or  AfTociates :  two- 
fifths  of  the  AfTembly  to  be  a  quorum,  and  no  perfon  to  be 
deemed  eledfed  who  has  lefs  than  half  the  votes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Afiembly  prefent. 

Such  are  the  conftitutional  changes  recommended.  Referv- 
ing  for  future  confideration  the  queftion  of  lay  memberfhip,  we 
may  fay  here  that  they  feem  to  us,  on  the  whole,  admirably 
planned  to  meet  every  proved  grievance  in  the  prefent  confti- 
tution  of  the  Academy.  Above  all,  as  fecuring  publicity  and 
open  eledtion,  not  by  Academicians  only,  but  by  Academicians 
and  Afibciates  united  in  General  AfTembly,  they  flrike  at  the 
two  befetting  fins  of  the  Academy  under  the  prefent  fyftem, — its 
tendency  to  ^become  the  ftronghold  of  timid  confervatifm,  or 
an  arena  for  hole-and-corner  intrigue  and  nepotifm,  on  account 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  young  blood  of  art  from  it  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  keep  its  vitality  in  full  play. 

With  thefe  changes  in  adlion,  the  AfTociate  will  no  longer  feel 
himfelf  a  helplefs  and  hope-fick  waiter  upon  Academic  favour, 
caught  and  caged  in  an  intermediate  Rate  between  the  unfettered 
outfiders  and  the  happy  40  within  the  pale ;  afraid  to  afTert  his 
independence  left  he  give  offence  to  thofe  on  whom  his  future 
fate  depends,  yet  with  no  voice  in  the  government  or  work 
of  the  inftitution  at  whofe  threfhold  he  is  a  fuppliant  for 
admiffion. 

With  an  eledtion  by  the  open  votes  of  a  conffituency  of 
100,  which  muff:  include  the  precious  metal  of  Engliffi  art. 
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with  whatever  amount  of  alloy,  we  fhould  feel  confident  that 
the  pernicious  power  of  cliqueifm,  canvaffing,  and  currying 
favour  would  be  at  an  end.  We  fhould  no  longer  fee  the 
higheft  merit  among  outfiders,  year  after  year  kept  out  of 
Affociatefhip,  and  moft  diftinguiflied  ability  among  the  AfiTo- 
ciates  year  after  year  excluded  from  the  Academy,  in  favour 
of  dexterous  felf-feeking  or  refpedfable  commonplace.  In  fhort, 
the  Academy  would  no  longer  be  a  clofe  corporation,  with  the 
vices  and  evil  tendencies  which  are  as  fure  confequences  of  the 
nature  of  clofe  corporations,  as  the  blanching  of  a  plant  is  the 
refult  of  keeping  it  in  the  dark. 

The  third  head  under  which  recommendations  are  made — 
that  of  Exhibition — may  beft  be  confidered  in  connexion  with 
the  laft  head.  Building. 

The  radical  evil  from  which  arife  nine-tenths  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  feledfion  and  hanging  of  pidfures  at  the  Aca¬ 
demy  exhibition  is  want  of  fpace.  The  CommilTioners  fuggefh 
that  if  a  new  National  Gallery  were  conftrudfed  on  the  fite  of 
Burlington  Houfe,  or  elfewhere,  the  whole  of  the  prefent  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  fhould  be  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
fubjedt  to  fuch  conditions  as  might  be  arranged  between  the 
Academy  and  the  Government.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Academy  would  have  at  command  more  than  double  their 
prefent  fpace.  They  would  be  enabled  not  only  to  carry  on 
their  fchools  all  the  year  through,  but  to  enlarge  and  improve 
them,  and  they  would  have  room  to  hang  a  larger  number  of 
pidf  ures  than  are  now  exhibited,  in  fuch  a  way  that  all  could 
be  feen ;  befides  providing  for  the  proper  difplay  of  fculpture, 
architedfural  defigns,  water-colours,  and  thofe  applications  of 
art  to  defign  in  the  precious  metals  and  pottery,  which  the  en¬ 
larged  conftitution  fuggefted  for  the  Academy  would  bring 
within  the  fcope  of  its  honours  and  rewards. 

But  even  with  fuch  an  increafe  of  fpace,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended — That  the  number  of  works  to  be  exhibited  as  of  right 
by  Academicians  and  exifting  Aflbciates  be  reduced  from  eight 
to  four. 
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That  all  works  fent  in  for  exhibition  fhall  be  fubmitted 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Council. 

That  three  committees  of  arrangement,  each  of  two  Acade¬ 
micians  and  an  Aflbciate,  be  nominated  by'  the  Council  and 
eledfed  by  the  General  Aflembly;  the  firft  to  arrange  pidfures 
and  engravings  ;  the  fecond,  works  of  fculpture  ;  the  third,  works 
of  architedfure  ;  no  member  of  the  Council  to  form  part  of 
thefe  Committees. 

Of  a  lefs  pohtive  charadfer  are  the  fuggeftions — That  when 
pradhicable  all  the  works  of  the  fame  painter  fhould  be  hung 
together : 

That  no  pidfure,  except  under  fpecial  circumftances,  fliould 
be  hung  with  its  bafe  lefs  than  two  feet  or  more  than  eight 
feet  from  the  ground ; 

That  objedfs  of  fculpture  fhould  be  exhibited,  under  proper 
conditions,  in  the  fame  rooms  with  the  pidlures ; 

That  the  artift’s  name  and  fubjedf  of  his  work  fhould  be 
legibly  infcribed  on  the  frames  of  pidfures  and  the  pedelfals  of 
works  of  fculpture  :  and 

That  on  Mondays  a  higher  fum  fhould  be  charged  for  ad- 
miffion,  and  that  on  Saturdays  admiffion  fhould  be  free. 

The  fame  found  and  pradfical  judgment  which  we  have  re¬ 
marked  in  the  conftitutional  changes  recommended,  feems  to 
us  to  govern  thefe  fuggeftions  of  improvement  in  the  exhibition. 
They  all  however  hang  on  the  one  condition  that  the  Academy 
obtain  a  great  increafe  of  fpace  for  its  exhibitions,  not  fo  much 
with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  more  pidfures,  as  that  all  which 
are  fit  to  be  hung  may  be  hung  fo  as  to  be  properly  feen.  We 
fhould  hear  no  complaints  that  deferve  to  be  liftened  to — and 
only  ftich  complaints  need  be  confidered — if  all  the  pidfures 
annually  accepted  by  the  Council  were  fairly  hung.  The  men 
who  complain,  and  whofe  complaints  find  fympathy,  are  thofe 
whofe  pidfures  are  fent  back  on  their  hands  from  want  of  room, 
while  doubtful  or  even  rejedfed  pidfures  are  put  into  places, 
from  confiderations  of  fhape  and  fize  only.  With  fuch  a  com¬ 
mand  of  fpace  as  would  enable  the  committee  of  arrangements 
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to  hang  all  pictures  at  a  bafe  height  of  not  lefs  than  two  feet 
or  more  than  eight,  we  fhould  have  the  pidtures  of  the  year 
fo  widely  diftributed,  that  the  prefent  infufFerable  crowding  of 
the  rooms  would  be  avoided ;  and  the  exhibition  of  fculpture 
in  combination  with  pidfures,  fo  much  admired  at  Paris  in 
1855  own  International  Exhibition  laft  year,  would 

become  poffible. 

There  feems  to  us  great  good  fenfe,  alfo,  in  the  fuggefted 
conftitution  of  the  three  committees  of  arrangement.  Conlider- 
ing  however  the  amount  of  labour  that  would  be  thrown  on 
the  pidfure  committee,  might  it  not  be  well  to  double  its  num¬ 
bers,  and  to  authorize  its  members  to  diftribute  the  work  among 
three  fub-committees  of  two  ? 

The  recommendations  as  to  teaching  are  of  no  lefs  im¬ 
portance  than  thofe  relating  to  the  conftitution  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy. 

It  muft  be  faid,  in  juftice  to  the  Academy,  that  the  defedf  s 
of  its  fchools  have  long  occupied  the  minds  of  its  moft  thought- 
*ful  members ;  and  that  as  much  attention  has  been  given 
by  its  committees  to  the  means  of  improving  fuch  teaching,  as 
the  reftridfed  fpace  at  command  of  the  Academy  enabled  it  to 
attempt. 

With  the  increafed  command  of  fpace  contemplated  by  the 
Commiffioners  it  will  be  eafy  to  carry  out  their  recommenda¬ 
tion,  that  the  fchools  fliall  be  open  all  the  year  round,  except  in 
vacations. 

Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  much  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendation  that  there  fhould  be  a  preliminary  teft- 
examination  of  candidates  to  ffiow  that  they  have  reached  a 
fixed  ftandard  of  general  education :  nor  is  much  objedf  ion 
likely  to  be  felt  to  the  fuggeftion  that  fome  moderate  fee  fhould 
be  exadfed  for  the  inftrudfion  given. 

There  is  great  value  in  the  fuggeftions  that  fcholarfhips  or 
exhibitions  fhould  be  awarded  to  ftudents,  ffiowing  the  greateft 
ability,  diligence,  and  proficiency  :  that  honorary  ftudents  fhould 
be  admitted  at  increafed  rates  of  charge,  without  compliance 
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with  probationary  tefts :  that  there  fhould  be  periodical  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  ftudents,  and  public  annual  exhibitions  of  their 
works. 

Of  ftill  more  importance  is  the  recommendation  that  che- 
miftry  as  applicable  to  the  arts  fhould  be  taught,  and  that  a 
chemifh  and  a  laboratory  be  attached  to  the  Academy  for  tefting 
colours  and  vehicles,  and  the  influences  on  them  of  atmofphere, 
light,  and  time,  and  publication  of  the  refults. 

We  thoroughly  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the 
prefent  meagre  and  ufelefs  fyftem  of  travelling-ftudentfhip  fhould 
be  done  away  with  ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  fubftituted  for  it  a 
fyftem,  as  large  as  the  funds  of  the  Academy  will  allow,  of  art- 
fellowfhips  to  be  annually  competed  for,  the  objedf  being  to  aflifl: 
ftudents  in  the  Ifudy  and  practice  of  their  art  at  home  or  abroad., 
the  ftudent  being  only  bound  to  produce  every  year,  for  the 
infpedf  ion  and  fatisfadtion  of  the  Council,  one  fpecimen  or  more 
of  his  work. 

We  do  not  attach  fo  much  importance  to  the  fuggeftion  of 
a  fmall  branch  Academy  for  Englifh  ffudents  at  Rome,  with  a 
falaried  profeflTor — though,  if  the  funds  fo  appropriated  were  not 
withdrawn  from  any  more  ufeful  purpofe,  the  elfablifhment  of 
fuch  a  nucleus  for  ftudy  and  fuperintendence  of  Englifh  ftudents 
of  art  at  Rome  might  be  of  advantage.  But  all  thefe  fuggeftions 
and  recommendations  as  to  teaching  are  fubordinate  to  one  reform 
recommended,  on  which,  opinion,  both  within  and  without  the 
Academy,  is  much  divided.  This  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Academy  fchools,  by  the  fubftitution  in  the 
life  and  painting  fchools,  of  a  General  Director  of  the  fchools, 
not  neceflarily  a  member  of  the  Academy,  to  be  paid  an  ade¬ 
quate  falary,  and  with  competent  and  well-paid  inftrudfors  under 
him  for  every  feparate  fchool  department,  for  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  a  Keeper  in  the  antique  fchool,  and  a  ftafF  of  vifitors,  chang¬ 
ing  monthly.  If  any  fyftem  of  vifltation  is  to  be  retained,  it  is 
fuggefted  that  the  duty  might  be  impofed  upon  a  fub-committee 
of  Council. 

The  only  recommendation  under  the  head  of  charities  re- 
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lates  to  penlions,  to  which  it  is  fuggefted  that  future  Aflbciates 
and  their  widows  fhall  have  no  claim,  the  rights  of  exifting 
AfTociates  being  left  untouched. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  Commiffion.  It  is  fuggefted  that  thefe  fliould  be  embo¬ 
died  in  a  Charter,  to  be  fubftituted  for  the  Inftrument  of  1768, 
under  which  the  Academy  is  now  conftituted,  and  which, 
though  it  poflefles  the  force  of  a  declaration  of  the  objedfs 
and  trufts  of  the  fociety,  and  as  fuch  is  believed  to  be  enforce¬ 
able  in  law  or  equity,  has  none  of  the  charadf  eriftics  of  a  charter. 
Above  all,  a  charter  would  confer  on  the  Academy,  what  it  is 
high  time  that  it  fhould  aflume,  a  clear  and  definite  public 
charadfer. 

The  effedf  of  adopting  thefe  recommendations  we  have  no 
doubt  would  be  to  infufe  an  entirely  new  life  into  the  Academy, 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  artifts,  to 
infpire  a  confidence  in  its  actions  and  judgments  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  awarded  either  by  the  profefiion  or  the  public,  to 
quicken  its  teaching,  and  to  place  it  for  the  firft  time  in  fome- 
thing  like  its  proper  relation  to  the  arts  of  this  country. 

We  are  glad  to  find  from  the  evidence  that  many  of  thefe 
changes  have  the  fupport  of  Academicians  of  the  higheft.  dis- 
tindfion  ;  that,  in  many  cafes,  they  have  already  been  fuggefted 
and  difcufiTed  within  the  Academy  itfelf.  They  embody,  more¬ 
over,  the  principal  objedts  defired  by  the  moft  diftinguiftied 
and  reafonable  artifts  outfide  the  pale  of  the  Academy. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  anticipate  the  acceptance  by  art¬ 
ifts  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Commiffioners’  recommend¬ 
ations.  But  it  is,  unluckily,  on  the  three  moft  important  points 
included  in  the  report  that  this  acceptance  is  moft  doubtful, 
inafmuch  as  opinion  is  moft  divided.  Thefe  are  the  intro- 
dudfion  of  a  lay  element  in  the  Academy,  the  remodelling  of 
the  AlTociates,  and  the  change  in  the  fyftem  of  teaching  by 
vifitors.  We  propofe  to  give  a  brief  confideration  to  the  op- 
pofite  views  on  each  of  thefe  queftions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  introdudfion  of  lay  members,  at  firft 
view  of  the  matter,  is  diftafteful  to  moft  of  the  artifts  examined. 
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It  is  conlidered  a  fliir  on  the  capacity  of  the  artiffs  to  manage 
their  own  alfairs.  It  is  doubted  how  far  the  artiftic  and  lay 
elements  would  work  in  harmony  :  whether  lay  members  would 
give  a  continuous  and  clofe  attention  to  the  routine  bulinefs  of 
the  Academy  :  whether  they  would  not  be  even  more  liable  to  the 
influence  of  intriguers,  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  artiftic  cliques 
and  coteries  than  the  artifts  themfelves.  It  is  remarkable 
throughout  the  evidence  in  fupport  of  this  view,  from  that  of 
the  Prefident  downwards,  to  find  it  taken  for  granted  that  the 
influence  which  thefe  lay  members  would  exert  in  favour  of 
particular  artifts  would  be  bafed  on  favouritifm,  or  fome  equally 
unworthy  motive.  It  is  nowhere  admitted  that  fuch  lay  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  guided  by  admiration,  jufl:  as  genuine  and  as 
well-founded  as  that  under  which  the  painters  themfelves  may 
be  fuppofed  to  adt. 

Nor  are  all  the  artifts  oppofed  to  an  infufton  of  lay  mem- 
berfhip.  Among  thofe  in  favour  of  it  will  be  found  men  of 
fuch  weight  in  the  Academy  as  Dyce  and  Herbert,  while  Mr 
F.  Grant  and  Mr  D.  Roberts  have  no  perfonal  objedfion  to  the 
plan  :  among  the  AflTociates  exa'mihed,  Mr  Millais  feems  not 
indifpofed  to  fuch  an  infufion  :  and  outflde  of  the  Academy,  Mr 
Holman  Hunt  and  Mr  Watts  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  and 
Mr  W oolner  calls  it  a  valuable  fuggeftion.  Among  the  non-pro- 
feflional  witneffes,  the  only  weighty  opinion  againft  the  fcheme 
is  Mr  Ruflcin’s.  An  analogy  often  appealed  to  by  the  opponents 
of  a  lay  element,  that  of  fcientific  bodies,  like  the  College  of  Phy- 
ftcians,or  the  Inftitute  of  Civil  Engineers,  appears  to  be  inappropri¬ 
ate.  Science,  particularly  applied  fcience,  is  pre-eminently  matter 
of  profeflional  concern  and  judgment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
art  is  matter  of  concern  and  judgment  to  all  cultivated  men  who 
have  turned  their  minds  to  it.  There  is  alfo,  as  it  feems  to  us, 
great  weight  in  the  argument  derived  from  the  different  fpirit 
in  which  painters  and  lay  lovers  and  ftudents  of  art  are  likely  to 
look  at  pidtures  and  ftatues.  The  former  are  apt  to  confine 
their  attention  to  technical  points,  the  latter  are  hire  to  give 
fuller  conftderation  to  the  qualities  of  expreflion  and  thought. 
We  fliould  have  thought  it  very  efldntial  to  bring  both  thefe 
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kinds  of  judgment  to  bear  in  the  eledfion  of  painters  to  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  choice  of  pidfures  for  exhibition,  though 
it  is  evident  that  laymen  would  find  it  harder  than  artifts  to 
juifify  their  own  adfion  in  the  latter  particular. 

One  thing  will,  we  believe,  be  generally  admitted — that 
while  this  infufion  of  lay  memberfhip  fhould  be  earneftly  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Academy,  it  fhould  not  be  forced  upon 
them.  We  believe  that  if  the  Academicians  can  be  induced  to 
agree  to  it,  experience  will  prove  both  the  poffibility  of  lay 
members  doing  their  duty  judicioufly  and  in  harmony  with 
artifts,  and  the  great  value  of  their  co-operation,  even  within  the 
Academy.  Outfide  of  it,  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  men  as  are 
likely  to  be  feledted  for  the  honour,  whether  as  an  element  in  a 
Committee  of  advice  on  public  works  and  national  monuments, 
or  as  organs  of  communication  between  the  Academy  and  the 
legiflature,  or  the  public,  would  be  ftill  greater  ;  and  is  likely  to 
be  lefs  contefted. 

We  now  come  to  the  confiidting  views  on  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Alfociate  clafs.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  a  clafs  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Englifh  Academy ;  and  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  original  fociety,  as  planned  by  Chambers,  Penny,  Wefl:, 
and  Mofer,  fandlioned  by  Reynolds,  and  approved  by  the  King. 
Aflbciates  were  not  introduced  till  a  year  after  the  inftitution  of 
the  Academy.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  looking  at  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Arts  at  that  moment,  that  the  objedt  of  creating  this 
fub ordinate  order,  from  whom  Royal  Academicians  muff  be 
chofen,  but  who  had  no  claim  of  right  to  rife  to  the  higher 
grade,  was  to  ffrengthen  the  Academy,  and  draw  off,  fooner 
than  could  be  done  by  introdufihion  into  the  Academy  itfelf, 
the  rifing  talent  which  would  otherwife  have  found  a  home  in 
the  Incorporate  Society  of  Artifts.  The  meafure  was  one  of 
felf-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Academy,  and  perfedf  ly  anfwered 
its  purpofe.  Forty  Academicians  and  twenty  Alfociates,  in 
1770,  abforbed  more  than  the  flower  of  Englifh  artifts;  they 
included  a  mafs  of  mediocre  and  pofitively  bad  painters,  who 
would  now-a-days  be  confidered  hopeleflly  below  even  the 
loweft  level  of  fkill  that  qualifies  them  for  the  Academy. 
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The  number  of  the  Academy  having  been  fixed  by  the  Inffru- 
ment,  it  was  not  eafy,  perhaps  it  was  not  confidered  refpedbful 
to  the  Crown,  to  change  it ;  and  in  the  Academy  every  talent 
not  belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society  that  could,  even  with 
the  widefi;  latitude,  be  called  refpedlable,  was  already  fecured. 

The  confervatifm  of  the  Academy  has  maintained  the 
order  of  Afibciates,  though  the  circumftances  that  led  to  its 
inftitution  have  long  fince  pafTed  away.  But  though  the 
Academy  have  now  no  Incorporated  Society  to  fear,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  fafety-valve  of  Afibciatefhip, 
the  Academy  would  long  fince  have  given  way  under  the  com¬ 
bined  efFebf  of  rigidity  within  and  prefllire  without.  The 
number  of  40,  too  large  for  1768,  has  long  been  far  too  fmall 
to  include  the  flower  of  Englifli  artifts,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  mediocrity  that  will  find  its  way  into  all  focieties,  and  is 
mofl:  certain  to  force  an  entrance  into  a  clofe  corporation.  By 
means  of  its  fecond  order,  the  Academy  has  been  enabled  to 
fecure  a  large  proportion  of  the  beft  available  talent  of  our 
fchools  as  it  fliowed  itfelf,  and  fo  to  bind  to  the  Academy  thofe 
who  but  for  this  back-door  muft  have  remained  outfide  it,  as 
enemies  and  rivals. 

Now,  however,  the  cafe  of  the  outfiders  has  become  almofl; 
as  bad  againft  Academicians  and  Aflbciates  as  it  would  have  been 
long  ago  againft  Academicians,  had  the  fociety  been  confined  to 
the  original  forty. 

Our  fchool  has  for  fome  time  outgrown  the  poflibility  of 
accommodation  even  within  the  enlarged  limits ;  and  a  fcore  of 
men,  as  diftinguifhed  as  moft  who  write  R.A.  or  A.R.A.  after 
their  names,  are  thundering  at  the  gates  in  Trafalgar  Square.  In 
the  words  of  the  artifts’  memorial  already  referred  to,  a  large 
and  immediate  increafe  in  the  number  of  AflTociates  ”  is 
demanded.  But  fide  by  fide  with  this  demand,  another  move¬ 
ment  has  begun,  moft  vifible  among  the  Academicians  and 
Aflbciates  themlelves — a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
AflTociate-clafs.  Of  the  reafons  on  which  this  is  defired  the 
moft  ftriking  ftatement  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr 
David  Roberts.  He  dwells  almoft  pathetically  on  the  mifery 
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and  bitternefs  engendered  by  the  difappointment  incident  to  a 
I'econd  rank,  with  no  certainty  of  promotion  to  the  firft. 
“  The  rank  of  Aflbciates  to  the  Academy,”  he  fays,  “  feems  to 
have  been  an  after-thought,  having  been  added  fome  time  after 
its  foundation.  How  it  has  worked  thofe  who  have  had  the  fad 
experience  of  it  can  beft  tell.  Some  are  fortunate  enough  to 
pafs  this  ordeal  within  a  year  or  two :  others,  lefs  fo,  remain  for 
many  years,  hopeleffly  looking  forward  to  the  rank  of  Academi¬ 
cians  and  dying  Affociates.  Within  the  laft  few  years  Andrew 
Geddes,  John  Hollins,  and  Francis  Danby  died  Affociates,  their 
latter  years  embittered  at  being  paft  over.  Now,  were  any 
objedf  gained  by  thus  making  20  gentlemen  wretched,  fo  far 
it  might  be  excufable,  but  I  have  never  found  any  one  member  yet 
able  to  give  me  a  fatisfadf  ory  reafon  why  this  clafs  ever  exifted. 
Whilft  it  lafts  (and  it  does  fo  for  life  with  fome),  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  painful  to  a  fenhtive  mind :  and  that 
all  men  of  genius  are  fenhtive  will  be  readily  admitted.  Mur¬ 
mur  at  his  hard  fate  he  dare  not ;  but  he  muft  appear  happy 
and  contented  with  fometimes  a  heavy  heart :  nay,  if  it  be  thus 
painful  to  the  dependant  on  the  votes  of  the  Academicians, 
what  muft  it  be  to  thofe  Academicians  who,  like  myfelf,  com- 
miferate  his  fad  lot  ?  It  is,  under  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  impofli- 
ble  that  there  can  be  that  cordiality  and  friendly  feeling  that 
fhould  exift  among  gentlemen.  No  tinkering  will  make  the 
arrangement  better.  To  add  to  the  number  of  Affociates  will 
only  increafe  the  evil,  and  render  each  Affociate  more  difcon- 
tented,  his  chances  being  rendered  fo  much  the  lefs  by  the  in¬ 
creafe.  There  feems  but  one  remedy,  namely,  to  do  away  with 
this  honorary  rank  cf  Affociates  entirely,  by  adding  them  to 
the  40.”  Mr  Maclife  and  Mr  Millais  take  the  fame  view,  and 
the  former  anfwers  for  its  being  ftiared  by  five  or  fix  members 
of  the  Academy  to  whom  he  has  exprefled  his  own  feeling  on 
the  fubjedf. 

Yet  the  artifts,  it  will  be  obferved,  in  their  memorial  afk  for 
a  large  increafe  of  the  Aflbciates.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
difcrepancy  of  view  in  and  outfide  of  the  Academy  ?  Mainly, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  fadf,  that  within  the  Academy  the  Affoci- 
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atefhip  is  looked  at  as  it  now  is — as  a  fubordinate  polition,  in¬ 
volving  neither  powers  nor  duties,  and  carrying  with  it  nothing 
but  a  poffibility,  more  or  lefs  remote,  of  promotion ;  whereas 
the  outhders,  afking  for  an  increafe  of  Affociates,  afk,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  thefe  AlTociates  fhall  be 
admitted  to  take  part  in  the  Council  and  General  AiTembly  of 
the  Academy. 

The  Commiffioners,  wifely,  as  we  think,  have  recommended 
compliance  with  both  demands.  To  increafe  the  Affociates 
without  giving  them  duties  and  powers  would  have  been  lim¬ 
ply  to  extend  the  evil  fo  earnelfly  inlifted  on  by  Mr  Roberts. 
But  the  Affociate,  in  the  polition  the  Commiffioners  would 
make  for  him — with  a  lhare  in  the  committees  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  power  of  propoling  or  feconding  Affociates,  of  voting 
at  all  ele<ffions,  whether  of  the  Council,  Academicians,  or  Affo¬ 
ciates,  and  taking  part  in  the  other  bulinefs  of  the  General 
Affembly,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  fchools — will,  fubftantially, 
be  a  member  of  the  Academy,  though  the  dignity  of  R.A.  be 
referved  for  the  moft  meritorious  of  his  order.  With  open  eledfion 
by  a  conftituency  of  a  hundred,  no  man  can  fairly  afcribe  his 
non-election  to  the  higher  rank  to  malign  and  fecret  influences. 
The  difficulties  of  canvaffing  and  intrigue  will  be  enormoufly 
enhanced:  cliques  will  be  in  great  meafure  difabled,  and  nepotifm 
rendered  powerlefs.  The  Affociate,  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  be  carried  out,  will  be  exadtly  like  a  captain  who 
looks  forward  to  his  colonelcy  (purchafe  apart) ;  who  has  refpons- 
ible  and  honourable  duties  in  his  own  grade,  and  no  more 
expedfs  that  all  captains  are  to  become  colonels  than  all  barris¬ 
ters  look  to  rife  to  the  Bench,  or  all  curates  to  end  their  days 
in  lawn  fleeves.  Under  the  propofed  fyftem  there  feems  as 
much  profpedf  as  human  arrangements  can  fecure,  that  the  befl: 
men  of  the  flfty  A.R.A.s  will  rife  to  R.A.s :  and  when  once  the 
fyftem  fecures  that,  it  is  little  matter,  but  for  exifting  interefts, 
how  narrowly  you  limit  the  numbers  of  your  higheft  rank. 
There  can  be  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  fay  that  the  Com¬ 
miffioners  only  recommend  an  aggravation  of  exifting  evils 
when  they  recommend  an  increafe  of  Aflbciates  from  20  to  50. 
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An  Affociate  as  he  is  and  an  Aflbciate  as  he  will  be,  on  the 
fyftem  recommended,  are  two  eflentially  different  beings :  and 
the  tranfition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade  being  once 
placed  under  fair  conditions,  it  becomes  almoft  immaterial  how 
many  you  admit  to  the  veftibule,  or  how  few  you  admit  to  the 
inner  fhrine.  All  you  have  to  confider  is  what  limitation  of 
numbers  will  maintain  even  the  lowed;  rank  as  an  honourable 
diftindf  ion,  and  will  allow  a  fair  rapidity  of  promotion. 

For  thefe  reafons  there  is  no  part  of  the  recommendations 
in  this  report  which  we  are  more  earneftly  dehrous  of  feeing 
adopted  than  the  fuggefted  increafe  of  Affociates,  with  the  powers 
and  duties  propofed. 

The  laft  important  point  in  the  report  is  the  change  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  fchools  of  the  Academy. 

It  is  natural  that  the  witneffes  who  fet  the  higheft  ftore  by 
refined  and  exquifite  work  fhould  be  mod  didatisded  with  the 
fchools  as  they  are,  and  that  this  didatisfadfion  with  Academy 
teaching  fhould  reach  its  highed  point  in  thofe  who  attach  the 
greated  importance  to  the  general  culture  of  the  artid.  Of 
thofe  who  fpeak  from  adfual  experience  of  Academy  teaching, 
Mr  Holman  Hunt  and  Mr  T.  F.  W atts  give  the  dronged, 
mod  precife,  and  bed-fupported  reafons  for  their  didatisfadfion. 
Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  afcribe  mod  to  innate  power, 
and  are  inclined  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  both  general 
culture  and  fpecial  and  fydematic  indrudtion  to  the  artid,  will  be 
found  mod  fatisded  with  the  fchools  as  they  are. 

It  mud  be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  the  fchools  are  in  a  very 
dead-alive  date :  that  the  number  of  dudents  is  declining,  and 
the  quality  of  their  work  not  improving.  It  is  certain  that  all 
the  induences  which  of  late  years  have  deepened  the  thought- 
fulnefs,  quickened  the  activity,  and  dimulated  the  indudry  of 
our  dudents,  have  grown  up  outdde  of  the  Academy. 

Of  real  indrudfion  in  the  Academy  fchools,  from  the  ac¬ 
count  given  both  by  thofe  favourable  and  thofe  unfavourable  to 
the  fydem,  there  feems  little  or  nothing.  The  Academic 
conception  of  indrudfion  feems  to  begin  and  end  with  providing 
cads,  fetting  models,  and  awarding  prizes.  The  Keeper,  it  is 
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true,  goes  round  to  the  ftudents  in  the  antique  fchool,  once 
every  morning  and  once  every  evening.  Inftead  of  being 
made  merely  to  draw  his  antique  figure,  his  fkeleton,  and  his 
ecorche,  independently  of  each  other,  the  probationer  is  now 
made  to  draw  the  bones  and  mufcles,  within  the  limits  of  his 
antique  figure.  But  here  all  that  looks  like  a  recognition  of  the. 
value  of  inftrudfion  in  the  relations  of  the  antique  to  life  ends. 
There  is  no  juxtapofition  of  the  living  model  with  the  cafi: ;  no 
illuftration  by  adfion  of  the  working  of  bones  and  mufcles ; 
no  guidance  whatever  given  to  the  ftudent,  except,  it  may  be, 
for  the  corredfion  of  pofitive  blunders  in  his  drawing.  There 
is  no  compulfion  to  attend,  no  periodical  examination,  or  tefting 
of  knowledge  and  improvement,  except  in  fo  far  as  this  is 
lecured  by  the  prize-competitions.  Again,  there  is  no  fecurity 
for  the  appointment  of  a  properly  qualified  perfon  as  Keeper. 
His  duties  are  fo  flight,  that  hardly  any  refpedlable  figure  painter 
can  be  faid  to  be  difqualified  for  the  poft.  If,  however,  the 
Keeper’s  work  be  conceived  to  be  the  guidance  of  ftudents  in 
their  ftudy  of  the  antique,  it  is  evident  that  very  high  and  rare 
qualifications  are  required  for  the  place,  fuch  as  may  often  be 
very  difficult  to  find  either  in  or  out  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  life  and  painting  fchools  the  cafe  is  ftill  worfe,  the 
Keeper  being  here  fuperfeded  by  the  rotating  vifitor, — one  of  a 
certain  number  of  Academicians  appointed  in  turn  to  fet  the 
figure,  nude  or  draped,  and  to  fuperintend  the  fchools  for  a 
month. 

On  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  this  fyfiem,  artiftic 
and  Academic  opinion  is  greatly  divided.  Perhaps  the  highefl 
authority  in  favour  of  the  vifitorial  fyftem  is  Leflie,  who  always, 
both  in  his  books  and  converfation,  infifted  ffrongly  on  the  good 
done  to  the  ffudent  by  this  intercourfe  with  many  mafters  of 
eminent  and  various  talent.  The  fame  tone  is  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  Academic  authorities.  But  an  oppofite  opinion 
is  widely  held  within  the  Academy  itfelf,  and  ftill  more  widely 
beyond  its  pale. 

It  is  believed — and  Leflie  went  a  long  way  towards  be¬ 
lieving — that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  poflible  as  fyftematic 
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inftru6lion  in  art ;  there  the  fortuitous  contaA  of  many  and 
various  minds,  which  the  fyftem  of  vihtors  is faicl  to  fecure,  may 
afford  the  beft  means  of  quickening  the  faculties  of  the  ftudent. 
But  this  can  be  admitted  only  on  the  aflumption  that  the 
ftudent  is  really  brought  into  conta6f  with  the  vifttor,  that  the 
vifitor  is  a  man  of  high  powers,  and  that  more  fyftematic  inftruc- 
tion  in  art  is  impoflible  or  mifchievous.  Will  any  reafonable 
perfon  be  found  to  maintain  either  of  thefe  latter  propofitions 
at  the  prefent  day  ? 

Of  courfe  all  fenftble  reafoners  will  admit  that  what  is  greateft 
in  art  cannot  be  taught,  that  there  is  no  fyftem  of  recipes 
by  which  you  can  breed  geniufes  like  rabbits,  or  “  force  ”  great 
pidfures  or  ftatues  like  pines  or  melons.  But  it  is  juft  as  indis¬ 
putable  that  the  technicalities  of  art  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
juft  as  teachable  as  carpentering  or  drug-mixing ;  that  for  want 
of  fuch  teaching  an  immenfe  deal  of  time  is  loft  by  the  ftudent, 
and  a  great  deal  of  labour  worfe  than  wafted.  The  chemiftry 
of  colours,  for  example,  their  eftecfts  on  each  other,  and  the 
influences  of  air,  light,  and  time  on  them,  are  matters  of  pofltive 
knowledge,  for  want  of  which  three-fourths  of  the  moft  prized 
Englifh  pictures  are  fading  or  peeling  from  the  canvas.  There 
are  pofltive  laws  as  to  the  laying  on  of  pigments,  and  compound¬ 
ing  of  varnifhes  and  vehicles,  which  ftudents  now  pick  up  hap¬ 
hazard  from  older  painters,  or  from  each  other.  Infinite  time 
and  labour  would  be  faved  by  having  fuch  things  taught 
authoritatively,  by  demonftration  and  pra6fice  in  the  fchool. 
We  fay  nothing  of  fuch  matters  as  art-hiftory,  or  asfthetics, 
which  belong  to  the  general  culture  of  the  artift,  becaufe  lecft ur- 
ing  on  fuch  matters  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Academy 
as  part  of  its  duty,  and  more  or  lefs  imperfectly  carried  out.  The 
truth  feems  to  be  that  the  teaching  of  the  fchools,  like  moft  other 
departments  of  the  Academy,  is  in  a  femi-ftagnant  and  fleepy 
ft  ate,  and  wants  “waking  up,”  to  ufe  a  happy  exprefflon  of  Mr 
David  Roberts. 

It  is  hopelefs  to  expeCf  this  awakening  under  the  lyftem  of 
monthly  vifltors.  Even  if  one  man  were  ftrenuous  enough  to 
initiate  a  revival,  how  is  he  to  ftruggle  againft  the  killing  in- 
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fluence  of  a  feries  of  languid  or  hoftile  fucceffbrs  ?  Of  courfe,  as 
the  vihtors’  duties  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  are  very  ill- 
paid,  the  beft-employed  men  either  difcharge  them  at  a  great 
money-lofs  to  themfelves,  or,  more  often,  devolve  them  on 
thofe  whofe  time  is  more  at  their  own  difpofal.  There  are 
Academicians  to  whom  even  the  guineas  thus  picked  up  are  of 
importance.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  fay  that  thefe  are  pre- 
cifely  the  men  leaft  fitted  for  the  work  which  they  take  upon 
themfelves.  The  only  alternative  feems  to  be  that  recommended 
by  the  Commiffioners,  the  appointment  of  a  fpecially  qualified 
and  adequately  paid  Diredfor  of  the  fchools — not  necefTarily  a 
member  of  the  Academy — with  fuperintendents  of  the  fpecial 
departments  under  him. 

Among  the  improvements  moft  urgently  required  in  the 
fchools  of  the  Academy,  is  the  making  provifion  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  architects  in  the  aefthetic  theory  of  their  calling  ;  a  duty 
at  prefent  not  even  attempted  by  the  Academy,  and  only  im- 
perfedfly  fulfilled  by  fuch  focieties  as  the  Inffitute  of  Architedfs 
and  the  founders  of  the  Architectural  Mufeum. 

The  propofed  addition  to  the  Academy  of  a  clafs  of  art- 
workmen  has  our  heartieft  concurrence.  The  propofal  may  be 
confidered  as  a  parallel  in  art  to  what  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
middle-clafs  examinations  and  the  Working  Men’s  Colleges  are 
in  the  general  culture  of  the  workman.  It  is  moft  deftrable  to 
bring  back  ornamentation  in  all  materials  to  its  proper  place 
among  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  recognize  the  feafibility  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  painter  and  fculptor  in  matters  of  daily  life.  It 
may  be  that  this  inftitution  of  workmen,  medallifts,  and 
Aflbciates,  will  be  a  ftep  towards  the  reftoration  of  that  old  and 
wholefome  communion  of  artift  and  craftfman,  which  gave  life 
and  beauty  to  the  ftrudfures,  fabrics,  and  manufadfures  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  only  doubt  is  how  far  fuch  a  graft  can 
frudfify  on  fo  highly  confervative  and  ariftocratic  an  inftitution 
as  the  Academy.  This  indeed  is  the  doubt  which  unfanguine 
minds  will  feel  as  to  the  recommendations  of  the  report  gener¬ 
ally.  Is  it  not  a  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles — a  patch¬ 
ing  of  an  old  garment  with  new  cloth  ? 
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There  is  room  for  fuch  doubts,  but  we  prefer  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  them.  We  would  far  rather  hope,  firft,  that  the  Academy 
will  accept  in  the  main  the  recommendations  of  the  Commif- 
lioners,  and,  fecondly,  that  thefe  recommendations,  if  adopted, 
will  bear  abundant  and  noble  fruit.  Certain  we  are  that  nothing 
fhort  of  what  the  Commiffioners  commend  will  produce  the 
elfedf  delired,  of  bringing  the  Academy  into  harmonious  relation 
with  the  artifts  and  the  public,  and  enabling  it  to  juftify  the 
place  it  claims,  and  to  do  the  work  it  undertakes. 

Sincerely  adopted  and  put  in  pradfice,  we  believe  thefe  re¬ 
forms  would  give  new  life  to  the  Academy,  without  breaking 
any  of  thofe  golden  links  that  bind  it  to  the  paft ;  that  they 
would  enable  it  to  enter  on  a  new  phafe  of  that  career  with 
which  fo  many  honoured  names  are  already  connedfed,  and 
would  identify  it,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  “identified,  with  the 
art  and  the  life  of  England. 

Whether  or  not  we  fhall  ever  fee  a  large,  grave,  and  ftately 
public  art  in  this  country,  deriving  life  from  the  nation’s  life, 
either  through  the  Government,  the  municipalities,  or  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  individuals,  may  be  a  moot  queffion.  If  fuch  an  art 
be  pofhble,  what  part  the  Academy  can  take  in  foffering  it  is  a 
matter  open  to  grave  differences  of  opinion.  We  may  fliare 
the  defpondency  of  Sir  Charles  Eaftlake  on  fuch  points-,  or  we 
may  give  ourfelves  up  to  the  dreams  fuggefted  by  fuch  witneffes 
as  Mr  Watts.  We  may  even  contemplate  the  Academy  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  Artiftic  Univerfity,  and  providing  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  culture  of  its  ftudents,  fuggefted  by  Mr  H.  W.  Phillips, 
and  fhadowed  forth  in  the  remarkable  evidence  of  Mr  Rufkin. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  root  of  the  nobleft  pofti- 
bilities  which  the  future  has  in  ftore  for  Englifh  art  muft  be 
fought  in  fuch  pradfical  and  precife  reforms  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  judicious  report  which  has  fupplied  the  fubjedf 
of  this  article. 


Tom  Taylor. 


HENRIETTA  BROWNE’S  PICTURE 


OF 

THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

There  has  been  much  difpute  of  late,  both  in  England  and 
France,  as  to  the  limits  and  duties  of  naturalift  (or,  as  it  is  very 
unphilofophically  called,  realift)  art.  The  “  Realifts  ”  feem  fo 
hold  a  painter’s  right  to  paint  anything  which  he  may  happen 
to  lee,  and  exadf  ly  as  he  fees  it ;  and  to  vindicate  for  paintings 
conftrudf  ed  on  this  principle  the  name  of  high  art ;  a  doctrine 
which  has  weighty  arguments  to  bring  forward  for  itfelf,  but 
which  can  hardly  rebut  two  ferious  objedfions  of  the  oppolite 
fchool. 

Firft,  the  painter  would  in  that  cafe  have  a  right  to  reprefent 
purpofelefs  uglinefs  and  vulgarity  ;  and  Teniers’,  Oftade’s,  and 
Brouwers  boors,  or  Paul  Veronefe’s  and  Terburgh’s  draperies, 
would  become  ipfo  fatlo  high  art,  limply  on  the  ftrength  of  their 
being  exadf  copies  of  nature. 

Next  (fo  the  oppolite  party  argues)  all  nature  as  we  fee  it  is 
not  healthy.  There  is,  efpecially  in  civilized  nations,  a  great 
deal  of  difeafe.  But  is  difeafe  a  proper  fubjedf  for  high  art  ?  Im- 
perfedl  development  may  be,  of  courfe,  provided  the  imper- 
fedfion  be  that  of  a  whole  genus,  not  of  an  individual.  High 
art  deals  principally  with  generic  forms  ;  nothing  individual  or  per- 
fonal  is  allowed  in  it,  if  it  interferes  with  the  generic  type ;  much 
lefs  anything  aberrant  or  degraded.  Thus,  a  healthy  negro  may 
not  be  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  humanity  as  a  deformed  white 
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man :  but  he  is,  as  far  as  he  goes,  healthy  and  what  he  ought  to 
be  by  nature,  and  therefore  beautiful ;  and  therefore  a  proper  fub- 
jedf  for  high  art.  While  the  deformed  white  man,  not  being 
what  he  ought  to  be,  is  ugly,  and  therefore  an  improper  fubjedf . 
And  fo  on  of  all  natural  objedf  s  whatfoever.  Where  the  element 
of  difeafe,  deformity,  or  degradation  is  in  any  degree  prefent, 
there  the  fubjedl  may  be  comic  or  pi6f  urefque ;  but,  unlefs 
ufed  with  a  diftindf  purpofe,  as  a  foil  to  objects  healthy  and 
beautiful,  it  is  not  admiffible  in  the  domain  of  high  art.  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci’s  great  pi6f  ures  are  of  high  art,  if  ever  high  art 
was :  his  caricatures  and  monfters  in  the  Windfor  Caftle  library, 
delightful  and  running  over  with  genius  as  they  are,  are  not  high 
art.  They  only  approach  to  it,  becaufe  Leonardo’s  genius  has 
filled  them  with  typical  forms,  often  of  real  beauty. 

The  duty  of  high  art,  as  is  feen  efpecially  in  Sculpture,  is  to 
elevate  the  human  mind,  by  prefenting  to  him  objedfs  of  beauty, 
riot  merely  for  his  admiration,  but,  when  poffible,  for  his  imita¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  remind  him  of  the  ideal  and  perfedf  world ;  of 
what  he  might  be ;  of  what  all  things  might  be ;  of  what  (fo 
fome  dream,  and  do  not  dream  in  vain)  all  things  will  one 
day  be. 

“Therefore,”  fays  one,  “is  Greek  fculpture  a  perpetual  fa- 
crament  of  man’s  duty  and  right  to  be  healthy  and  beautiful,  and 
of  the  now  much-forgotten  phyfical  fadf,  that  the  pofTeffion  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  will,  in  the  long  run,  preponderate  on  the 
fide  of  thofe  who  are  healthy  and  beautiful ;  for  even  though  the 
brain  itfelf  be  adfive  and  the  fpirit  fair,  the  powers  of  both  are 
crippled,  and  deadened,  and  imprifoned  as  it  were  in  a  chryfalis- 
cafe,  by  the  weakly  body  or  the  mal-formed  brain,  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  in  this  life  from  ufing  fully  and  freely  their  own 
latent  powers,  and  being  all  which  God  intended  them  to  be. 
Therefore  to  every  London  artizan  who  vifits  the  Cryftal  Palace, 
thofe  ftatues  preach  a  fermon,  which  hnks  into  his  heart,  if  not 
into  his  intelledt ;  and  fay  to  him,  ‘  Such  as  thefe  God  intends 
you  to  be,  if  not  now,  yet  hereafter.  Such  you,  and  your 
children,  and  children’s  children  might  have  been  by  now,  had 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  been  obeyed  by  you,  and  thofe 
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who  have  had  the  ruling  of  you.’  And  on  this  hngle  ground,  I 
would  protedb  the  public  exhibition  of  ftatuary  againft  all  ob- 
jedhors  whatfoever,  as  an  ennobling  and  inftrudfive  light,  which 
is  the  more  needed,  the  more  artificial,  ugly,  and  dileafed  over¬ 
civilization  fhall  make  us.” 

Whether  this  be  altogether  true  or  not,  the  battle  between 
the  realifts  and  the  idealifts  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  one  not 
to  be  fettled  for  many  a  year,  efpecially  in  France,  where  both 
fchools  are  producing  works  paft  my  poor  praife,  each  in  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  their  own  ftyle.  Between  the  exquilite  “  Source  ”  of  M. 
Ingres — a  glimpfe  into  the  age  of  gold  out  of  the  midft  of  the 
age  of  iron,  for  which  that  great  artift  deferves  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  who  toil  between  four  brick  walls — and  M.  Taffaert’s  “  Un¬ 
happy  Family”  ; — between  thefe  two  extremes,  I  fay,  is  fo  great  a 
gulf,  while  each  reprefents  a  principle  fo  found  and  important  in 
itfelf,  that  many  years  muft  pafs  ere  the  two  fchools  lhall  have 
fettled  their  limits,  and  either  parted  definitely  and  peaceably,  or 
elfe — which,  I  am  glad  to  fay,  is  more  probable,  having  under- 
flood  each  other,  and  learnt  from  each  other — unite  to  form  one 
great  mefothetic  fchool,  which  fliall  be  naturalift  and  idealifl  at 
once. 

But,  meanwhile,  there  are  a  few,  both  here  and  abroad,  who 
have  gone  far  towards  folving  the  dilemma  for  themfelves  by 
the  unconfcious  inftindl  of  good  tafte  ;  who  have  boldly  taken 
the  fadls  which  they  faw  around  them,  and,  iiiftead  of  trying 
to  put  into  them  any  adventitious  flage-beauty,  or,  in  default 
of  that,  reprefenting  them  as  merely  ugly,  have  educed  and  re- 
prefented  the  beauty  which  is  in  them  already ;  and  have  done 
that  (as  was  to  be  expedled  by  the  fcientific  man,  who  knows  fome- 
thing  of  the  infinite  hidden  beauties  of  nature)  merely  by  a 
flill  more  careful  attention  to  nature  and  fadl ;  proving  there¬ 
by  that  it  is  only  the  carelefs  or  the  unwholefome  eye,  or  the 
depraved  and  felf-willed  tafle,  which  need  draw  that  which  is  un- 
pleafant,  in  order  to  copy  what  it  fees,  or  fancies  that  it  fees. 

The  pidlure  which  is  the  beft  modern  inflance  of  this  happy 
hitting  of  the  golden  mean,  whereby  beauty  and  homely  fadl 
are  perfedlly  combined,  is,  in  my  eyes,  Henrietta  Browne’s  pic- 
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ture  of  the  Sick  Child  and  the  Sifters  of  Charity,  fliown  fome 
years  ago  in  Bond  Street,  and  fince  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  I 
know  not  how  better  to  fhow  that  it  is  eafy  to  be  at  once  beautiful 
and  true,  if  one  only  knows  how,  than  by  deferibing  that  pi6f  ure. 
Criticize  it  I  dare  not ;  for  I  believe  that  it  will  furely  be  ranked 
hereafter  among  the  very  higheft  works  of  modern  art.  If  I 
find  no  fault  in  it,  it  is  becaufe  I  have  none  to  find  :  becaufe  the 
firft  fight  of  the  picture  produced  in  me  inftantaneous  content 
and  confidence.  There  was  nothing  left  to  wifh  for,  nothing 
to  argue  about.  The  thing  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
neither  more  nor  lefs  ;  and  I  could  look  on  it,  not  as  a  critic,  but 
as  a  learner  only. 

The  firft  thing  which  ftrikes  the  beholder  is  the  fubdued 
and  quakerifh  tone  of  colour  and  chiarofeuro.  There  are  no 
fhowy  lights  or  fhades.  The  pidfure  is  made  up  of  thofe  deli¬ 
cate  half-tints  which  the  French  know  fo  well  how  to  diftribute : 
greys,  browns,  and  dull  yellows  make  up  the  fum ;  and  the 
very  whites  are  not  pure  white,  but  foftened  into  the  furrounding 
colours.  The  only  hint  of  pofitive  colour  is,  if  I  recolledf  rightly, 
round  the  fick  child  itfelf.  This  is  as  it  fhould  be,  true  to  fadf. 
The  chiarofeuro  is  that  of  a  fick  room ;  the  colouring  that  of  a 
hofpital  or  convent.  Only  the  child,  which  has  come  from  the 
outer  world  of  colour  and  light,  brings  with  it  fome  traces  of 
that  brighter  place  to  which  it  may  yet  return.  Thefe  half-tints, 
meanwhile,  are  in  perfedl  harmony  ;  and  prove,  by  the  excellent 
art  with  which  they  are  managed,  that  Madame  Browne  might, 
if  fhe  chofe,  paint  fuccefsfully  from  a  more  brilliant  palette. 

The  central  figure,  of  courfe,  is  the  fick  child  itfelf.  Lying 
liftleftly  on  the  lap  of  the  younger  nun,  its  limbs  are  toft  right 
and  left  with  weary  malaife,  its  lips  are  hanging  loofely  apart,  its 
eye  is  gazing  into  vacancy,  not  ftraight  before  it,  but  fideways,  as 
if  wandering  after  the  phantoms  of  its  own  brain,  with  an  expref- 
fion  which  muft  at  once  charm  and  fadden,  by  its  perfedh  accu¬ 
racy,  any  one  who  has  ever  watched  by  the  fick  bed  ot  a 
child. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  painful.  No  contortion,  no 
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trace  of  acute  fuifering  ;  nothing  which  can  clafh  with  the  calm 
light,  calm  colouring,  calm  faces  of  the  two  miniftering  angels 
in  the  ftill  hck  room.  Neither  is  there  any  element  of  uglinefs  ; 
the  child  has  been,  and  will  be  again,  a  pretty  child.  Its  limbs 
are  delicately  moulded  ;  they  are  thin  and  foft  from  illnefs  :  but 
yet  the  beauty  of  outline  has  been  preferved,  and  that  limply  by 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  bones  and  mufcles.  The  grace  of 
attitude  has  been  preferved  likewife,  limply  by  being  true  to 
nature  and  fadf.  A  child,  into  whatfoever  attitude  the  limbs 
may  fall,  is  feldom  or  never  ungraceful,  owing  to  the  great  fup- 
plenefs  of  the  ligaments,  which  allow  each  limb  to  take  inftan- 
taneoufly  the  moll  eafy,  which  again  is  certain  to  be  the  moft 
graceful,  attitude.  Ungracefulnefs,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is 
always  a  mere  lin  in  the  painter,  proceeding  either  from  wilfulnefs, 
careleflhefs,  or  ignorance  of  the  true  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  and  a  confequent  choice  of  deformed  models.  For  un¬ 
gracefulnefs  is  the  produdl  of  deformity.  It  proceeds  either 
from  fome  difproportion  of  the  Ikeleton,  or  of  the  mufcular  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  not  a  lower  development,  like  thofe  ugly  types 
of  face  of  which  I  fpoke  above  ;  it  is  a  difeafe,  and  therefore  not  a 
fit  fubjedl  for  art.  And,  moreover,  it  is  a  difeafe  of  degradation, 
peculiar  only  to  over-civilized  races,  and  a  very  few  favages  (like 
thofe  of  Auftralia)  who  are  dying  out  from  natural  caufes.  The 
average  favage  of  every  race,  like  the  wild  beaft,  is  always  graceful 
in  body,  however  low  in  brain. 

I  inlift  much  on  the  beauty  of  this  child’s  figure.  One  might 
linger  long  over  it,  to  point  out  details, — the  admirable  forelhort- 
ening  of  the  torfo,  and  of  parts  of  the  limbs  ;  one  might  inquire 
into  the  reafons  why  we  Englifli  cannot  draw  the  human  figure 
as  the  French  can :  but  what  I  want  to  urge  is,  the  found  fenfe 
and  good  talle  of  introducing  the  element  of  human  beauty  into 
a  pidlure  from  which  too  many  artifls  would  have  excluded  it, 
whether  from  carelelTnefs,  or  from  miftaken  tafte.  Human  beauty 
mull  be  prefent  in  the  pidlure  (fome  hold,  and  I  among  them, 
in  every  pidlure)  to  make  it  perfectly  human ,  but  it  mull  be  the 
fexlefs  beauty  of  the  child.  To  have  introduced  a  lovely  nun 
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would  have  been  to  interfere  in  a  hundred  ways  with  the  unity 
of  the  conception ;  and  Madame  Browne  has  avoided  it^  and 
done,  as  ufual,  right. 

Not  that  her  two  nuns  are  ugly.  Anything  but  that.  The 
younger,  on  whofe  lap  the  child  lies,  has  probably  been  a  fairly 
pretty  perfon ;  the  elder,  who  mixes  the  medicine  behind  her, 
a  fairly  handfome  one.  But  it  is  in  the  nuns  that  Madame 
Browne’s  power  of  painting  the  adfual  fa6f  without  fhocking 
us  by  a  difagreeable  line,  or  fuggeftion,  is  fhown  moft  per- 
fedfly.  We  have  all  feen  nuns  painted  ;  nuns  like  ghofts,  nuns 
like  navigators,  nuns  like  witches,  nuns  like  nothing  at  all  : 
but  here  are  real  nuns ;  and  not  mere  nuns,  but  lifters  of  charity. 
There  is  certainly  (or  once  was)  another  type  of  nun ;  the 
nun  penitent — never  thoroughly  painted,  as  far  as  I  have 
feen,  fave  in  that  awful  Magdalene  of  Zurbaran,*  which  my  dear 
friend  Baron  Von  Bunfen  ufed  to  call  the  moft  painful  pidhure 
in  the  world.  There,  in  a  fombre  cell,  amid  dingy  fqualor,  to 
which  the  only  relief  is  in  the  tints  of  her  own  fkin,  and  the  dull 
flame  of  the  foul  tallow-candle  which  is  fwealing  down  into  its 
focket,  flie  fits,  furely  a  portrait  from  life  of  fome  vidfim  of  the 
dark  fuperftitions  of  old  Spain.  Heavily  Ihe  leans  againft  the 
table,  the  fcourge  and  the  fcull  by  her.  She  looks  at  the  book,  and 
tries  to  read,  and  tries  to  think,  and  tries  to  pray  :  but  Ihe  can  do 
no  more,  fave  to  fit  ftupidly,  worn  out  with  felf-inflidfed  mifery, 
and  on  her  countenance  a  cruflied,  brow-beaten,  hopelefs  ex- 
preflion,  as  of  a  hunted  wild  beaft,  which  contains  the  moft 
fearful  confeflion  of  the  ufeleflhefs  of  all  her  attempts  at  felf- 
atonement.  Beautiful  fhe  has  been,  and  even  is  fo  ftill ;  there  is 
beauty  in  every  line  of  the  face,  in  the  arms,  in  the  attitude,  in 
the  cold  bare  foot,  fhowing  from  beneath  the  long  coarfe  robe 
which  covers  her  from  head  to  heel.  But  her  “  beauty  is 
worn  away  for  very  forrow ;  ”  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  on 
earth  ;  perhaps,  fhe  fancies  at  the  moment,  nothing  left  for  her 
in  heaven. 

That,  too,  is  a  great  work  of  naturalift  art ;  in  which  quaint 
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old  Zurbaran,  by  a  feemingly  unique  infpiration,  has  united  deep 
fpiritual  truthfulnefs  and  great  human  beauty,  with  the  moft 
homely,  and  then,  alas !  every-day  circumftances. 

But  no  lefs  perfedl,  though  altogether  antipodal,  is  Madame 
Browne’s  conception  of  the  lifters  of  charity;  fo  perfedh,  that 
it  can  have  been  gained  only  by  long  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  that  good  clafs,  and  no  lefs  by  the  woman’s  inftindh,  en¬ 
abling  her  to  underftand  women,  and  to  read  many  things  in 
countenances,  which  to  the  world  would  feem  as  impaflive  and 
common-place  as  thefe  two  lifters’  faces  feem. 

P’ or  that  is  the  lirft  thing  which  one  remarks — the  impaflivity, 
the  abfence  of  emotion.  The  younger  nun’s  face,  as  Ihe  looks 
down  on  her  charge,  has  in  it  no  tendernefs,  no  pity.  The  nun 
behind,  as  Ihe  pours  out  the  medicine,  has  none  either.  At  the 
lirft  glance  it  feems  a  hard-favoured  face.  Be  it  fo.  Perhaps 
fhe  has  had  things  happen  to  her  which  have  made  her  fome- 
what  hard.  Perhaps  fhe  finds  it  necelTary  to  be  hard,  in  order 
to  get  her  duty  done.  But  this  you  will  fee,  as  you  look  into 
thole  two  faces,  that  they  are  doing  their  duty.  For  that 
they  are  caring;  by  that,  and  not  by  emotion,  however  na¬ 
tural,  they  are  Blowing  their  pity,  their  tendernefs.  Theirs  is  the 
true  nun-nature,  in  which  (rightly  or  wrongly,  no  matter)  palfion 
has  been  long  fince  driven  out  as  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and 
emotion,  or  indeed  any  exhibition  of  perfonal  felf-will,  has  been 
fyftematically  reprefted  by  a  life  of  difcipline.  Therefore  they 
have  (and  in  catching  that  exprelfion  Madame  Browne  has  fhown 
her  extraordinary  genius)  that  peculiar  look  which  marks  the 
felf-infpedfing  and  over-meditative  pietift  ;  inward,  felf-reprelTed, 
meditative,  hanging  on  the  very  verge  of  flynefs,  and  yet  not 
ftynefs  in  thofe  whole  hearts  are  pure,  though  too  likely  to 
become  fuch  in  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  not ;  a  look  which  was  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  England  in  Puritan  days,  but  which  can  only  be 
feen  here  now  in  the  countenances  of  fome  Quaker  or  Welleyan 
women.  Perfedf  felf-reftraint,  combined  with  perfect  earneftnefs  : 
that  is  the  ideal  type  of  a  filler  of  charity.  And  therefore  of 
thofe  two  feemingly  impalfive  women,  the  one  is  nurfing  the 
child  upon  her  lap  as  carefully  and  gently  as  if  he  were  the  fon 
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of  her  own  bofom ;  the  other  is  pouring  out  the  medicine  as 
carefully  as  if  not  merely  a  human  life,  but  the  falvation  of  her 
own  foul,  depended  on  its  being  poured  exactly  right. 

I  said,  thefe  two  women  are  anything  but  ugly ;  neither  are 
they  thin.  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  Madame  Browne  to  have 
excited  a  little  fentiment  by  making  them  emaciated,  hollow-eyed, 
and  fo  forth.  But  fhe  has  been  too  true  to  fadf  and  nature 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  two  look,  at  firft  light, 
two  fat  comfortable  ladies.  But  why  ?  Becaufe  they  ought 
to  be  fuch.  Their  ftoutnefs  (as  their  colourlefs  complexions 
indicate)  is  that  which  is  fo  often  produced  in  ladies  of  their  clafs, 
by  the  united  effedfs  of  extreme  temperance,  and  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  fpirit  ;  not  altogether  healthy,  it  may  be,  but  with 
a  pleafant  foftnefs  and  fairnefs  of  its  own.  This  foftnefs  and 
fairnefs  takes  off  (as  was  needed)  from  the  primnefs  of  their  drefs, 
and  the  ftudied,  almoft  ftiff  attitude,  fo  common  in  perfons  under 
perpetual  felf-reftraint  ;  and  thus  Madame  Browne  has  again 
retained  the  element  of  human  beauty,  and  that  not  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  natural  fadf,  but  by  clofe  adherence  to  it. 

And  fo  I  clofe  a  fketch  of  a  pidf  ure  which  I  believe  is  deftined 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  higheft  ranks  of  art  as  long  as  it  exifts. 

I  have  abftained  carefully  from  invidious  comparifons  between 
it  and  any  Englifh  works  of  the  lame  fchool.  There  are  men  in 
England  who  are  working  in  the  fame  diredfion,  well  and 
honeftly :  and  thofe  of  them  who  have  fucceeded  befi,  will  have 
felt  moft,  on  feeing  Henrietta  Browne’s  pidture,  how  much  they 
have  to  learn  from  her.  One  thing  at  leaft  they  may  learn  from 
her — though  fome  of  them,  happily,  have  learnt  it  already  for 
themfelves — that  to  paint  fuch  pidtures  as  that  the  artift  muff  be 
a  good  man.  Henrietta  Browne  (or  whatever  her  name  in  the 
world  may  really  be)  is  laid  to  poffefs  a  heart  pure,  noble, 
charitable,  and  pious.  I  believed  it  when  I  faw  that  pidfure ; 
for  had  fhe  not  been  what  fhe  is  reported  to  be,  neither  would 
the  pidfure  have  been  what  it  is.  The  eye  only  fees  what  it 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  feeing,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  not  only  does  the  mouth  fpeak,  but  the  hand  paint. 
Therefore  it  behoves  the  naturalift  painter,  above  all  painters,  to 
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purify  and  elevate  his  own  fpirit  by  the  contemplation  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  divine  virtues,  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  every¬ 
where  and  inftantly  the  beauty  which  lies  in  all  healthy  and 
natural  things.  For  it  is  only  the  pure  foul  which  will  perceive 
purity,  the  noble  foul  nobility,  and  the  beautiful  foul  beauty, 
whether  in  earth  or  in  heaven  itfelf. 


C.  Kingsley. 


THE  PRETTY  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


A  VERY  diftinguifhed  artift,  whofe  own  works  accurately 
conform  to  the  law  which  he  laid  down,  is  faid  to  have  re¬ 
marked  “that  Art  of  high  quality  admitted  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Ugly,  but  could  have  no  place  for  the  Pretty.”  This 
is  truly  a  hard  faying,  and  not  likely  to  be  everywhere  received ; 
partly  becaufe  it  feems  to  turn  on  what  moft  Englifhmen  are 
difpofed  to  rejedh,  a  verbal  definition,  and  a  difference  in  words ; 
partly  becaufe  it  appears  to  narrow  rather  decidedly  the  field  of 
art,  and  to  cut  off  from  it  much  whence  we  have  received  a 
large  fhare  of  that  pleafure,  or  fomething  like  it,  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  art  to  give.  Yet  we  think  that  the  ftatement  contains 
more  truth,  in  reference  to  all  forms  of  art,  than  at  a  firffc  hear¬ 
ing  it  would  probably  be  credited  with  ;  that  it  forcibly  fuggefts, 
at  any  rate,  certain  lines  of  diflindtion  which  may  be  profitably 
drawn  out  and  remembered,  and  which  may  ferve  to  fix  in  our 
minds  the  real,  effential  difference  between  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Pretty. 

Words  need  not  here  be  fpent  to  define  the  Ugly.  But  fo 
far  as  the  oppofition  lies  between  Prettinefs  and  Beauty,  the 
queffion,  it  muff  clearly  be  admitted,  is  one  of  degree.  There 
are  no  abfolute,  literal  boundary  marks  between  the  united  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  foul.  In  that  federation  which  we  call  Human 
Nature,  the  Rate  rights  of  each  republic  fade  into  thofe  of  the 
next,  and  we  know  not  whether  intellect  or  morality,  heart  or 
head,  be  the  Prefident.  The  Beautiful,  as  we  fhall  ultimately 
try  to  fhow,  has  clofe  affinity  to -Imagination,  as  Fancy  ffands 
in  a  fimilar  relation  to  the  Pretty.  But  we  can  no  more 
effablifh  mathematical  clear-cut  limits  between  Imagination  and 
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Fancy^  than  between  Inftin6l  and  Confcience.  Thus  we  may 
begin  by  fpeaking  of  Beauty  as  an  elevated  form  of  Prettinefs. 
There  is  a  fenfe  in  which  it  is  only,  the  more  beautiful.  Thus 
the  law  that  great  or  good  art  (epithets  which  we  employ  in 
place  of  high,  becaufe  “  high  ”  carries  with  it  or  connotes  qua¬ 
lity  of  fubjeti  as  well  as  quality  of  treatment)  does  not  admit  of 
the  Pretty,  is  open  at  once  to  the  familiar  fophiftical  objedfion, 
that  a  diftindf  boundary-line  cannot  be  drawn  between  thefe  two 
qualities,  which  our  text  ranks  in  diametrical  oppofition.  But  it 
fhares  this  perplexity  with  almoft  every  law  or  didtum  connedf  ed 
with  humanity.  Men  are  good  or  bad,  poetry  is  trafhy  or  immor¬ 
tal,  adfions  are  right  or  wrong;  yet  every  cafe  may  be  treated  only 
as  matter  of  degree.  A  thoufand  gradations  bridge  the  interval 
between  the  patriotifm  of  a  Walhington  and  the  defpotifm  of  a 
Napoleon.  Yet  the  patriot  and  the  defpot  are  charadters — 
hardly  lefs  clearly  eftablifhed  and  oppolite  than  the  honeft  man 
and  the  thief.  In  a  word,  thefe  are  all  inftances  in  which,  if  we 
may  ufe  a  philofophical  phrafe,  quantity  paffes  into  quality.  So  in 
the  minor  field  of  art,  which  however,  as  it  has  its  clear  right 
and  wrong,  has  its  morality  alfo,  the  Pretty  may  rife  into  the 
Beautiful  by  many  fine  intermediate  pafTages ;  and  yet  the  two 
qualities,  in  their  common-fenfe  and  intelligible  fignification, 
remain  not  only  effentially  diftindf,  but  radically  oppofed  to 
each  other. 

We  wifh  here  to  avoid  thofe  metaphylical  difculiions  with 
which  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pretty  have  been  often  afTociated, 
and  prefer  to  illuffrate  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  fo  that  the 
reader  fhall  finally  be  able  to  define  them  for  himfelf,  to  fetting 
forth  with  definitions.  Let  us  then  take  firft  a  few  flrongly- 
marked  inftances,  in  which  the  rival  qualities  appear  without 
room  for  confufing  queftions  of  degree.  No  one,  we  imagine, 
would  hefttate  to  clafs  under  the  Beautiful,  Dante’s  defcription 
of  Paolo  and  Francefca,  or  Milton’s  Eve  by  the  Fountain.  But 
whilft  from  both  the  Commedia  and  the  Paradife  it  would  be 
eafy  to  feledt  firft-rate  examples  of  the  Ugly,  we  think  no  one 
could  produce  any  lines  which  even  approached  to  fuch  Pretti¬ 
nefs  as  we  all  are  aware  of  in  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh,  or  the  Lyrics 
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of  Mrs  Hemans.  Similar  ineffaceable  boundaries  lie,  in  art, 
between  the  fculpture  of  Phidias  and  of  Canova ;  between  the 
paintings  of  Titian  and  of  Carlo  Dolce,  of  Mulready  and  of 
Plorfley,  of  David  Cox  and  Birket  Fofter,  of  Paul  Delaroche 
and  of  Ary  Scheffer.  The  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Claude 
in  older  art,  and  of  Blake  and  Frohlich  in  our  own  days,  fup- 
ply  parallel  contrafts.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  elements  are 
found  in  exadfly  identical  proportions  throughout  the  feries ; 
nor  that,  in  fome  of  our  inftances,  the  Pretty  is  not  fuftained, 
and,  fo  far,  elevated  by  the  prefence  of  cognate  fine  qualities. 
Thus  Prettinefs  has  taken  into  natural  alliance  with  itfelf  grace, 
in  the  cafe  of  Claude;  elegance,  in  Moore;  pleafant  feeling,  in 
Horfley.  But  where  the  ftronger  features  are  altogether  want¬ 
ing,  or  overpowered  and  annihilated  by  the  feeble,  as  generally 
with  Carlo  Dolce,  Cipriani,  Ary  Scheffer,  Fofter,  or  Frohlich, 
we  may,  in  a  broad  view,  difpenfe  with  qualifying  phrafes,  and,  in 
order  to  mark  more  clearly  the  extreme  or  polar  degree  of  the 
quality  in  queftion,  clafs  the  works  thus  produced  as  examples 
of  Prettyifm. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  expedfed  that  fuch  examples  are 
common.  As  philologifts  tell  us  that  certain  declenftons  are 
only  to  be  feen  in  completenefs  within  the  grammar,  as  chemifts 
aflert  that  certain  fo-called  natural  elements  are  never  met  with  in 
abfolute  purity  except  in  the  retort  or  the  crucible,  fo  we  fhall 
rarely  difcover  the  Beautiful,  the  Pretty,  or  even  the  Ugly,  in  a 
ftate  of  abftradf  perfedfion  throughout  any  whole  work  of  human 
ingenuity.  Thele  elements  have,  in  fadt,  a  natural  affinity  for 
certain  cognate  matters,  which  are  almoft  always  found  in  a 
ftate  of  combination  with  them.  Thefe  gradations  and  en¬ 
hancements  of  the  Pretty  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  whole 
validity  of  the  canon  which  we  propofe  to  examine  may  be 
tefted.  Analyfts  fhows  that  the  Pretty  may  be  tranfmuted  into  the 
Elegant,  and  is  apt  to  abforb  into  itfelf  a  large  bulk  of  the  Senti¬ 
mental.  Taking  poetry,  Ovid,  Herrick,  Suckling,  Prior,  Gold- 
fmith,  and  many  writers  of  the  laft  century,  are  examples  of  the 
firft.  French  writing,  as  Voltaire’s  epigrams,  and  Lafontaine,  is  full 
of  it.  But  the  tendency  in  Weftern  Europe  has  for  fome  time  been 
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difcouraging  to  the  puriliit  of  pure  Elegance.  The  new  turn  given 
to  men’s  minds  by  the  events  of  the  laft  feventy  years,  by  writers 
like  Rouffeau  and  Goethe,  by  the  return  to  the  middle  ages  as  a 
fource  of  intelledfual  and  gefthetic  infpiration,  by  the  diminifhed 
popularity  of  clailical,  efpecially  Latin,  models, — we  cannot  do 
more  than  briefly  note  the  chief  caufes, — all  have  diverted  the 
current  of  our  likings  towards  Sentimentalifm.  We  are  fenti- 
mental  in  our  politics  not  lefs  than  our  poetry ;  in  our  religion, 
as  in  our  art.  The  ^  mufcular  ’  fchool  in  our  romances,  with  the 
parallel  fenfuous  fchool  in  France,  are,  probably,  but  the  exag¬ 
gerations  and  caricatures  of  the  leading  tendency.  Prettinefs 
hence  appears  now  moft  frequently  in  this  guife ;  and  is  a  very 
common  feature  in  popular  forms  of  art  of  every  fpecies.  One 
of  the  hneft  examples  we  remember  of  it  is  Campbell’s  Ger¬ 
trude  of  Wyoming.,  which  indeed  rifes  almoft  to  beauty  by  a 
certain  Greek  fimplicity  of  treatment. 

I  may  not  paint  thofe  thoufand  infant  charms, 

(Unconfcious  fafcination,  undefignM !) 

The  orifon  repeated  in  his  arms. 

For  God  to  blefs  her  fire  and  all  mankind  ; 

71ie  book,  the  bofom  on  his  knee  reclined  ; 

Or  how  fweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 

(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind;) 

All  uncompanion’d  elfe  her  heart  had  gone, — 

Till  now,  in  Gertrude’s  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  fummer  flione. 

Moore,  in  his  beft  Irifh  lyrics,  Mrs  Hemans,  in  her  Homes 
of  England,  Child  at  Prayer,  and  fimilar  pieces,  Mifs  Prodfer, 
Mifs  Landon,  Longfellow  pajfmi,  exhibit  excellent  varieties  of 
the  Pretty  coloured  by  fentiment.  It  is  frequent  in  Dickens, 
who  owes  to  this  quality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  fome  of 
his  moft  effedtive  fcenes  ;  it  has  been  attempted  by  Thackeray, 
but  the  fardonic  vein  of  the  great  writer  has  here  marred  his 
fuccefs.  Neither  the  Beautiful  nor  the  Pretty  feem  to  find  any 
refting-place  in  Mr  Trollope’s  or  Mr  Kingfiey’s  pages ;  but,  in 
return,  their  works  difplay  a  maftery^  over  certain  lower  forms  of 
the  X^gly;  as  Mifs  Bronte  was  eminent  in  higher  manifeftations  of 
the  fame  quality.  It  may  be  conjedfured  that  the  authorefs  of 
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Romola  has  the  power  of  exhibiting  all  three,  if  fhe  furvives  the 
blind  idolatry  of  flatterers,  and  endows  us  ultimately  with  fome 
romance  which  fhall  unite  real  and  enduring  excellence. 

Turning  to  art,  we  might  name  in  this  fchool  amongft  the 
mofl  decided  exemplars  of  popular  fentimental  Prettyifm, — Ary 
Scheffer,  in  his  Chrijius  Conjolator.,  fcenes  from  Goethe  and 
Dante,  St  Auguftine  and  Monica,  and  the  like  ;  Overbeck,  in 
whom  the  fame  elements  are  thinly  difguifed  by  an  affedfed 
antiquarianifm  ;  Newton,  Faed,  Horfley,  Elmore,  Frith,  whofe 
works  have  a  vulgarity  of  character  which  often  defeats  the 
Prettyifm  at  which  they  aim  (witnefs  the  Juliet  of  this  year’s  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  the  Derby  Day  of  a  few  years  paft),  with  Le  Jeune, 
Dobfon,  and  others  whom  the  reader’s  recollection  can  eafily 
fupply.  Nor  are  even  artifts  like  Hook  and  Watts  without  dis- 
tinCf  traces  of  this  quality;  as,  in  earlier  days,  we  find  clear 
intimations  of  it  in  Murillo,  Guido,  and  Vandyke. 

Thefe  are  figure  painters,  whether  in  words  or  in  colour ; 
but  landfcape  alfo,  with  its  cognate  art,  defcriptive  poetry,  ex¬ 
hibits  fimilar  phafes,  although  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  them 
here,  from  the  faCf  that  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Prettinefs,  like 
all  primitive  ideas  of  art,  are  originally  deduced  from  human 
creatures,  and  applied  to  Nature  by  a  kind  of  metaphor.  It  is 
probable  that  a  few  highly-organized  minds,  like  thofe  of  Shelley 
or  Lucretius,  receive  a  diftinCt  fenfe  of  paffion  from  woods  and 
mountains.  But  moft  men  only  transfer  paffion  to  Nature  in  a 
figure. 

The  filence  that  is  in  the  ftarry  (ky, 

The  fleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills, 

are  phrafes  which  not  many  can  ufe  without  a  certain  metaphor¬ 
ical  diminution  of  their  diredf  meaning ;  and  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  fentiment  which  colours  the  landfcape  of  Turner  or  Tin- 
toret,  we  inevitably  are  uling  language  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  figur¬ 
ative,  is  open  to  queftion,  and  will  only  gain  acceptance  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  own  imaginative  capacity.  Under  this  provifo 
we  may  inftance  the  landfcape  of  Titian  and  that  of  Claude  as 
contrafting  examples  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pretty.  In  our 
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own  days  and  country,  a  dmilar  difference  lies  between  the  work 
of  Crome  and  that  of  Crefwick ;  or,  in  the  moll  marked  degree, 
between  Turner’s  vignettes  and  Birket  Foffer’s. 

The  poet  Coleridge  tells  a  ffory  which  bears  on  this  part 
of  our  argument.  When  looking  at  the  falls  of  Clyde,  a  fellow- 
vifitor  exprefled  his  admiration  by  the  words  “How  fublime!” 
“  Thank  you,”  faid  the  poet,  “  that  is  exadf  ly  the  epithet 
wanted,”  “  And  how  pretty,”  added  the  other.  .  .  ,  The  fcene 
as  defcribed  may  be  one  of  Coleridge’s  many  vifions  ;  but  there 
is  no  need  of  a  journey  to  Scotland  for  hearing  hmilar  confu- 
lions  of  judgment. 

Mufic,  by  its  own  nature,  is  the  art  which  is  moll:  difficult 
to  reduce  to  intelligible  words,  when  anything  beyond  its  techni¬ 
cal  points  is  the  fubjedf  of  criticifm.  Yet  even  here  the  great 
diflindfive  qualities  of  art  have  their  place,  and  are  more  or  lefs 
confcioufly  recognized  by  all  in  whofe  hearts  Harmonia,  as  in 
the  noble  chorus  where  Euripides  defcribes  her  as  one  of  the 
firff  colonifts  of  Attica,  has  found  a  permanent  fandfuary  and 
abiding-place.  Endlefs  ballads  and  fmall  inftrumental  pieces 
appear  yearly,  of  which  the  utmoft  we  can  fay  is,  that  they  are 
pretty  for  the  moment.  But  no  one  except  Coleridge’s  traveller 
would  think  of  applying  that  epithet  to  the  folemn  airs  of  the 
“  Meffiah,”  or  the  fuperhuman  paffion  and  poetry  of  Beethoven 
in  his  Symphonies  or  his  Sonatas.  There  are  even  ffiort  piano¬ 
forte  pieces  by  Beethoven,  fuch  as  what  he  called  “  Bagatelles  ” 
and  “  Ariettas,”  in  the  later  portion  of  his  career,  on  which  the 
“  mark  of  the  lion  ”  is  fet  as  diffindtly  as  it  is  on  the  “  Eroica” 
itfelf.  Mozart,  or  Weber,  or  Mendelffohn,  though  they  more 
decidedly  aim  at  pleafing  us  with  facility,  rarely  fail  to  mix  larger 
and  deeper  elements  of  paffion.  The  fongs  given  to  Zerlina 
and  Sufanna,  to  Annette  and  Fatima,  are  examples.  A  too  large 
infulion  of  the  prettily  fentimental  has  impaired  the  influence  of 
Bellini  and  Donizetti ;  and  though  no  one  in  this  art  has  pro¬ 
bably  tempered  mere  prettinefs  with  vivacity  more  admirably 
than  Roffini,  yet  the  prevalence  of  this  element  gives  a  certain 
air  of  triviality  to  much  of  his  compofltion.  The  vafh  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  leafl:  educated  hearer  would  fpontaneoufly,  we 
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imagine,  feel  between  the  “  Di  tanti  palpiti”  of  ‘  Tancrede’  and 
the  “  Che  faro  ”  of  Gluck  may  fufhce  to  illuftrate  our  meaning. 

In  Architedfure  alfo  we  may,  without  fancifulnefs,  trace  the 
fame  oppolition  of  qualities,  and  this,  in  fadt,  with  greater 
diftindhnefs,  from  the  nature  of  the  art  itfelf,  than  in  poetry  or  in 
painting.  For  the  appeal  which  a  building  makes  through  the 
eye  to  the  judgment  is  in  a  certain  fenfe  the  moft  diredt  and 
limple  of  all ;  being  lefs  complicated  with  fubhdiary  or  extraneous 
elements  than  a  pidfure  or  a  poem,  in  which  hde  glances  (as  it 
were)  from  the  fubjedt  of  the  work  are  apt  to  diftradh  us  from 
conhdering  the  exadf  mode  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  In  a 
building  what  holds  an  analogous  place, — the  ufe,  namely,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put, — does  not  fo  clofely  affedh  our  eftimate 
of  the  ftyle  adopted ;  we  can  claffify  it  more  readily  under  the 
Beautiful,  the  Pretty,  the  Sublime,  or  the  Commonplace.  Taking 
thofe  qualities  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  courfe  of  architedlural  ftyles  has  generally  been  from 
Beauty  to  Prettinefs.  The  Doric  is  replaced  by  the  Corinthian  : 
the  Lancet  and  the  Geometrical  by  the  Flamboyant.  The 
Renaiffance,  in  all  its  varieties,  has  been  an  artificial  ftyle, 
generated  partly  from  books  and  from  ruins,  partly  from  its  im¬ 
mediate  predecelTor  and  from  the  wants  of  modern  life  ;  and  it 
has  hence  not  been  governed  by  laws  fo  natural  and  fo  well- 
marked  as  the  Greek  or  the  Gothic.  Yet  in  the  RenailTance 
we  may  trace  a  fimilar  development,  from  the  fevere  beauty  of 
the  early  attempts — as  the  Grimani  Palace  at  Venice,  or  the 
original  Louvre — to  the  prettinefs  with  which  contemporary 
French  architedts  have  fuccefsfully  invefted  it. 

The  nature  of  this  art  allows  us  to  mark  thefe  changes  within 
the  limits  of  a  fingle  building.  A  poem  or  a  pidfure  is  com¬ 
monly  the  work  of  one  man,^ — at  leaft,  of  one  period.  It  has 
been  created  d'’u7i  feul  jet.  But  a  cathedral  may  be  the  effort  of 
centuries,  and  bear  a  writing  on  its  walls  which  reveals  the  fuc- 
celfive  waves  of  human  feeling  and  thought  that  have  mean¬ 
while  rolled  by  beneath  its  fhadow.  It  is  a  poem  through 
which  man  may  have  expreffed  himfelf  during  a  thoufand  years. 
The  pointed  forms  of  the  arch,  the  claffical  of  the  altar,  the 
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beauty  of  its  firft  delign,  the  prettinefs  of  its  later  decorations, — 
all  thefe  “  matters  of  tafte  ”  are  indices  to  vaft  revolutions  in 
human  civilization.*  In  England,  the  rapid  degradation  by 
which  Gothic  pafled  from  the  glories  of  the  Plantagenet  period 
to  the  profaicifm  of  the  Perpendicular,  renders  it  difficult  to 
point  to  typical  inftances  in  which  contrafted  qualities  are  ffiown 
in  the  fame  building.  Perhaps  Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  the 
noble  beauty  of  its  tranfepts  and  the  elegant  over-ornamentation 
of  its  chapel,  may  be  a  fair  example.  But  to  thofe  who  know 
France,  the  moft  effentially  architedtural  country  of  Chrift- 
endom,  the  ftrudtures  which  were  begun  about  a.d.  1200.  and 
completed  by  a.d.  1500,  will  fupply  perfedb  illuftrations.  The 
Cathedral  of  Evreux,  the  Church  of  S.  Pierre  at  Caen,  the 
Cathedral  of  Rouen,  may  be  named  amongft  a  multitude. 
The  faqade  of  S.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  where  we  rife  from  the 
Byzantine  beauty  of  the  porches  to  the  exquihte  prettinefs  of 
the  Gothic  gabling,  may  be  taken  as  another  inftance. 

Even  Sculpture,  though  an  art  naturally  and  properly  moving 
in  a  feverer  fphere,  has  not  efcaped  Prettyifm,  whether  elegant 
or  fentimental,  within  the  laft  three  centuries.  Canova,  and  the 
feeble  fchool  which  that  really  gifted  man  founded  in  Italy,  pre- 
fent  perfedt  famples  of  the  Pretty,  combined  with  more  or  lefs  of 
elegance  ;  fading  away,  as  we  faw  in  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  the  wretched  “  Dream  of  Joy,”  and  other  favourites  of  the 


*  Hence,  amongft  many  other  reafons, 
the  deep  evil  of  thofe  radical  reftorations 
which  a  peculiar  form  of  modern  vandalifm 
has  undertaken  in  fo  many  fine  churches 
in  England  and  France.  Sometimes  this 
is  done  under  pretence  (for  a  pretence  only  it 
can  be)  of  “  renewing  the  original  defign.” 
Sometimes  we  have  heard  it  gravely  de¬ 
fended  as  “  removing  the  relics  of  a  fcep- 
tical,  or  a  cold,  or  a  revolutionary  period.” 
Sometimes  it  is  the  wantonnefs  of  the 
meddling  archite6l,  defirous  to  cover  his 
inability  to  make  honeft  repairs,  by  whole- 
fale  deftruftion  of  what  he  cannot  equal. 
Whatever  the  reafon,  the  building  is  fure 
to  lofe  part — fometimes  the  whole — of  its 


hiftorical  character, — in  nineteen  cafes  out 
of  twenty  the  only  important  charafler 
which  it  poflefled.  We  now  lament  in  vain 
the  ruthlefs  demolitions  and  changes  effecled 
with  loud  acclamations  fifty  years  fince,  by 
Mr  Wyatt,  at  Salilbury.  The  want  of 
tafte  and  feeling,  the  imperfeft  knowledge 
and  Ikill,  there  difplayed,were|known  to  the 
well-informed  in  architecture  at  the  time 
of  that  vandalifm.  But  this  difcovery 
feems  always  to  come  too  ate.  When 
will  it  be  felt,  that  the  cathedrals  on  which 
even  men  of  fuch  reputation  as  Mr  G. 
Scott  are  now  operating,  have  received  no 
lefs  fevere  and  irreparable  injury  ? 
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Stereofcopic  Company.  The  Reading  Girl,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  Pretty  malked  under  fpurious  naturalifm  and  common¬ 
place  naivete.  Though  with  a  higher  aim,  Gibfon’s  Venus  and 
Cupid  ihow  how  hard  it  is  to  live  at  Rome,  and  not  do  as  Rome 
does.  Mr  Story  and  Mr  Gatley,  whofe  death  is  a  real  lofs  to 
his  art,  are  honourable  examples  of  freedom  from  what,  in 
fculpture,  is  almoft  always  a  bad  and  always  a  dangerous  qua¬ 
lity.  Meffrs  Fuller  and  Marochetti,  again,  exhibit  Prettyifm 
combined  with  a  marked  meretricious  dafh, — as  in  the  Rhodope 
of  the  firft,  and  the  Melbourne  Monument  in  St  Paul’s  by  the 
latter.  The  Daphne  of  Mr  Marfhall  Wood,  the  Sound  of  the 
Shell  by  Mr  Munro,  the  bas-reliefs  for  St  George’s  Chapel 
by  Mr  Philip,  in  this  year’s  Exhibition,  exhibit  fentimental 
Prettyifm  in  fome  of  its  moft  advanced  (and  hence  moft  un- 
fculptural)  Rages.  Indeed,  in  the  prefent  low  Rate  of  this  noble 
art,  we  might  enumerate  only  too  many  examples  at  home  and 
on  the  Continent,  amongR  thofe  who,  incapable  of  rendering 
real  life,  aim  at  what  is  called  Ideal  Sculpture. 

Let  us  now  analyze  one  or  two  examples  of  the  loweR  forms 
of  Prettyifm,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  teR  our 
argument,  or  to  frame  another.  Sculpture,  from  the  innate 
feverity  of  its  nature,  furnifhes  perhaps  the  moR  Rriking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  canon,  that  lofty  art  has  no  place  for  the 
merely  Pretty.  Such  figures  as  the  Greek  Slave  and  the  Venus 
of  Melos — if,  for  the  leflbn’s  fake,  the  juxta-pofition  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  one  moment — will  bring  the  force  of  the  rule  home 
to  everybody  who  has  feen  them.  They  fet  before  us  at  once 
the  whole  abyfs  which  parts  the  ineRimable  from  the  valuelefs ; 
the  wholly  noble  from  the  utterly  degraded.  Strange,  at  firR 
fight,  that  Aphrodite  fhould  come  before  us  in  all  purity,  the 
other  in  all  that  purity  is  moR  diRant  from  !  Yet  not  fo  Rrange, 
when  we  fcrutinize  the  qualities  of  the  two  figures.  We  have 
feledfed  them,  becaufe  they  are  what  we  firR  fpoke  of  in  this  eflay 
as  typical  examples,  prefenting  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pretty,  each 
in  predominant  meafure,  and  may  hence  furnifh  fome  hints,  by 
aid  of  which  we  may  teR  the  value  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

The  main  ground  of  difference  between  the  “Venus”  and 
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the  “  Slave,” — that  ground  which  underlies  all  other  differences, 
—may,  we  think,  be  fimply  defined  as  Truth.  Praxiteles,  aut 
quis  fuit  alter  ? — whoever  it  may  have  been  who  modelled  the 
Venus,  had,  firft  and  foremoft,  a  diftindl  idea  of  the  power  and 
attributes  of  the  goddefs  whom  he  was  to  reprefent.  Aphrodite, 
as  fhe  was  thought  of,  it  ffiould  be  remembered,  not  by  the 
corrupt,  fceptical,  and  half-barbarous  Roman  of  the  Empire,  but 
by  a  Greek  when  Hellas  was  yet  in  her  genuine  age  of  glory, — 
Aphrodite  was  to  him  the  fymbol  of  the  Divine  Life  in  Nature, 
conceived  on  the  fide  not  fo  much  of  creative  as  of  receptive 
power.  As  fuch,  fhe  was  unconfcioufly  identified  with  woman 
in  her  youthful  prime  and  beauty ;  and  hence,  all  that  the  artift 
could  do  moft  completely  in  reproducing  the  female  form 
wrought  up  to  its  loftieft  and  pureft  perfedfion,  was  the  true 
type  of  his  image.  Thefe  ideas  he  muff  have  fully  grafped  in 
his  mind  ;  and,  having  thus  reached  entire  truth  to  the  religion 
and  poetry  of  Aphrodite,  in  his  conception, — by  a  law  which 
rarely  fails,  he  found  his  hand  and  eye  capable  of  realizing  them. 
Hence  the  execution  of  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Louvre  appears 
wholly  equal  to  the  idea.  It  is  almoft  evenly  balanced  between 
largenefs  and  tendernefs  in  ftyle ;  the  largenefs  being  gained 
chiefly  by  the  magnificence  of  the  lines,  efpecially  thofe  about 
the  cheft,  and  the  indefinable  grandeur  of  the  expreffion  ;  whilft 
to  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  of  the  delicate  drapery  over  the 
waift  and  knees,  and  of  the  furface  in  general,  the  fcnlptnr  has 
mainly  trufted  to  gain  tendernefs. — Now  turn  to  the  Greek 
Slave.  Here  the  idea,  though  lefs  elevated  than  that  of  the 
Aphrodite,  compenfates  for  it  by  greater  pathos  and  a  more 
diredf  appeal  to  human  fympathy.  It  is  the  idea  of  female 
modefty  and  beauty  expofed  to  the  bitter  contraft  of  flavery 
under  conditions  only  lefs  revolting  than  thofe  which  the  Con¬ 
federation  is  fighting  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate.  One  need 
hardly  defcribe  how  this  conflidf  of  emotions,  embracing  body 
and  mind  at  once  with  equal  intenfity,  would  naturally  difplay 
itfelf ;  in  confcioufnefs  of  beauty  fhown  only  by  efforts  to  con¬ 
ceal  it,  in  fhrinking  from  fight,  above  all,  in  burning  fhame  and 
terror.  Such  would  be  the  demands  of  truth.  In  place  of 
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thefe,  what  we  faw  in  1 85 1  was  a  languid  girl,  handing  as  if  on 
the  edge  of  the  bath,  delicately  fatisfied  with  her  charms  and 
their  full  manifeftation,  and  bearing  juft  fo  much  fentimentalifm 
on  her  features  as  would  be  confiftent  with  the  vague  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  lover.  And,  in  exact  correfpondence  with  the  feeble 
falfehood  of  this  conception,  was  the  handling  of  the  work: 
poor  in  the  lines,  and  lifelefs  in  the  furface,  although  evidently 
modelled  with  care,  and  elaborated  to  a  waxlike  fmoothnefs  of 
texture.  Hence  whilft  the  artift’s  feeling,  unlike  that  of  fome 
whom  we  have  juft  alluded  to,  was  to  render  fhrinking  modefty, 
this  total  failure  in  truth  gave  his  work,  pretty  as  it  was  in  a 
high  degree,  that  meretricious  look  of  coquettifh  felf-difplay 
which  was  the  abfolute  antithefts  to  the  natural  and  legitimate 
aim  of  the  fubjedf.  In  fadf,  whether  through  inability  or 
through  want  of  will,  the  fculptor  fhrank  from  rendering  the 
ftern  and  difficult  reality,  and  facrificed  all  to  Prettyifm.  And, 
fo  far  as  a  few  years’  popularity  might  go,  he  had  his  reward. 
But  the  great  Aphrodite 

y.sihid(raiP  a^avdrco  tt^occottu) 

retains  her  hold  over  us,  like  the  works  of  creation,  freffi  and 
mighty  as  on  the  firft  day ;  whilft  the  Slave  is  already  forgotten 
fo  much,  that  we  hardly  know  whether  the  remembrance  of  her 
in  the  reader’s  mind  will  be  fufficiently  clear  to  point  our 
moral. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  Beauty  and  Prettyifm  in  their 
moft  pronounced  developments, — a  difference  refting  altogether 
on  truth,  and  in  no  way  on  what  the  vulgar  mean  by  tafte, 
when  they  fpeak  of  tafte  as  a  matter  in  which  right  and  wrong 
have  no  concernment.  We  may,  indeed,  like  the  bad  better 
than  the  good,  as  fome  men  prefer  drunkennefs  to  fobriety,  or 
defpotifm  to  freedom,  but  we  know  that  there  is  a  law  mean¬ 
while  which  filently  rebukes  and  at  laft  chaftifes  our  perverftty. 
And  art  of  every  kind  is  not  deficient  in  examples,  which  have 
fo  little  quality  in  them  except  merely  Prettyifm,  that  they 
muft  be  claffed  as  on  the  whole  falfe  and  injurious.  Such  work 
as  Cipriani’s  in  the  laft  century  is  a  marked  example.  It  has  its 
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day,  and  paffes  foon,  no  doubt ;  but  whilft  fuch  mere  Prettyifm 
is  popular,  it  fills  up  men’s  thoughts  and  obfcures  better  things. 
That  we  have  but  a  limited  power,  whether  of  time  or  of  mind, 
to  give  to  any  fubjedl,  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  difcoveries 
of  the  years  when  the  firfh  fiufh  of  youth  is  over.  It  is  hence 
always  to  be  regretted  that  any  power  fhould  be  fpent  on  the 
tranfient  and  the  imperfedf.  We  are  not  fo  framed,  indeed, 
that  we  can  dwell  in  the  high  places  of  the  foul  for  any  length¬ 
ened  period.  The  bow  of  our  Apollo  muft  be  often  unbent.  It 
is  then  furely  defirable  that,  if  indeed  man  has,  or  fhould  have, 
any  aim  upward,  our  fmaller  aims  and  our  lefs  intenfe  interefts 
fhould  be  fuch  as,  if  they  cannot  fubferve  our  better  felves,  fhall 
at  leaft  not  impede  them.  Hence  the  popularity  of  Prettyifm  in 
Art  may  be  judged  more  than  a  negative  evil.  Not  only  does 
it  abforb  a  large  portion  of  our  tafte  and  time,  but  it  blinds 
us  to  real  Beauty.  No  lefTon  is  eafier  than  the  preference  of 
prettinefs.  None  is  harder  than  to  rife  from  this  to  the  under- 
flanding  of  noblenefs.  Thus,  in  painting,  when  we  have  learned 
to  take  much  pleafure  in  the  neat  execution  of  fuch  artifhs  as 
Greuze  or  SafToferrato,  we  cannot  bear  the  large  and  imaginative 
freedom  with  which  Tintoret  or  Reynolds  handled  the  brufh  ; 
when  we  delight  in  the  fmiling  prettinefs  of  Guido,  we  lofe  the 
eye  which  can  trace  the  lofty  and  deep-feated  beauty  of  Michel 
Angelo  or  Holman  Hunt.  If  we  pleafe  ourfelves  greatly  with 
the  graciofity  and  the  ruffic  amenities  of  Birket  Fofter,  we  fliall 
be  unable  to  grafp  the  cold  feverity  of  Stanfield,  and  fliall  foon 
pronounce  the  poetry  and  grandeur  of  Turner  “  eccentric  aber¬ 
rations.” 

The  preceding  inftances  and  remarks  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  give  a  firft  outline  towards  a  definition  of  Prettyifm.  As  a  caufe 
of  pleafure,  the  Pretty  is  in  itfelf  a  legitimate  element  of  art.  But 
as  in  morality,  if  we  adopt  the  Utilitarian  principle,  the  happi- 
nefs  which  is  “  our  being’s  aim  and  end  ”  muft  be  happinefs  of 
a  higher  and  durable  fort,  or  elfe  it  would  defeat  itfelf,  and  fall 
fhort  of  the  true  and  lafting  demands  of  human  nature, — fo  in 
art,  the  Pretty,  if  fingly  and  folely  purfued,  proves  not  only 
a  feeble  and  hence  a  tranfitory  fource  of  pleafure,  but  involves 
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the  facrifice  of  truth  in  the  attempt  to  fecure  its  own  predomi¬ 
nance.  As  nothing  in  human  happinefs  is  altogether  happy,  fo 
in  the  fadfs  which  art  has  to  reprefent  the  Pretty  is  never  an  un¬ 
alloyed  prettinefs.  That  form  of  art,  then,  which  aims  at  this 
impoffible  condition,  we  fhould  term  Prettyifm.  And,  fo  far  as 
this  exifts  in  a  highly  developed  form,  it  is  impoffible  not  to 
concur  with  the  rule,  and  to  allow  that  true,  or  good,  or  high 
art  has  no  place  for  it.  It  is  effentially  charlatanifm,  altogether 
falfe,  petty,  and  injurious. 

This  judgment  will  however  apply  only  to  Prettyifm  as  fuch. 
If  from  this  we  afcend  by  an  infinite  and  imaginary  fcale  to 
Beauty,  many  gradations  will  prefent  themfelves  in  which  the 
Pretty  is  not  only  admiffible  amongft  the  lefs  elevated,  though 
not  lefs  needful  and  healthy  kinds  of  enjoyment,  “human 
nature’s  daily  food,”  but,  gradually  taking  up  into  itfelf  the 
attributes  of  the  Beautiful,  merges  at  laft,  as  we  fee  in  Raphael 
and  Stothard,  in  Virgil  and  Shakefpeare,  in  Mozart  and  Weber, 
into  what, — in  diredf  antithefis  to  fuch  examples  of  Prettyifm  as 
we  have  quoted,  no  rational  man  would  be  likely  to  queftion, 
is  the  abfolute  region  of  Beauty.  As  in  the  former  portion  of 
this  inquiry,  we  propofe  to  illuftrate  this  portion  of  our  fubjedl 
by  examples,  hoping  thus  to  avoid  dogmatic  definition,  and  to 
enable  readers  to  tefh  the  points  in  our  argument  by  their  own 
obfervation.  Poetry  will  here  fupply  inftances  even  more 
readily  than  painting,  in  the  abfence  of  pi6f  orial  illuftration. 

O  had  we  feme  bright  little  Ifle  of  our  own. 

In  a  blue  fummer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone; 

Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  ftill  blooming  bowers. 

And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers ; 
Where  the  fun  loves  to  paufe 
With  fo  fond  a  delay. 

That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o’er  the  day. 

Where  Amply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live. 

Is  worth  the  beft  joy  that  life  elfewhere  can  give  ! 

There,  with  fouls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the  clime. 

We  fliould  love  as  they  loved  in  the  firft  golden  time ; 
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The  glow  of  the  fundiine,  the  balm  of  the  air, 

Would  fteal  to  our  hearts,  aud  make  all  fummer  there  ! 

With  affedfion,  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers, 

And  with  hope,  like  the  bee. 

Living  always  on  flowxrs. 

Our  life  {hould  refemble  a  long  day  of  light. 

And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm  as  the  night! 

This,  it  will  probably  be  allowed,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  Pretty ;  exprefled  with  exquifite  elegance,  and  though  not 
exactly  true,  yet  fufficiently  truthful  as  a  fanciful  pidture  of 
Elylium.  Elegance  and  fancy, — thefe  are  two  of  the  principal 
better  elements  to  which  the  Pretty  naturally  lends  itfelf.  With¬ 
out  venturing  on  the  dangerous  grounds  of  definition,  where 
every  word  requires  a  battle  and  a  treaty  to  fettle  it,  or  trying  to 
put  fancy  and  imagination,  rival  powers,  into  portable  formulae, 
it  may,  we  think,  be  eafily  recognized  that  it  is  only  by  accepting 
the  idea  which  Moore  has  fet  forth  as  a  poetical  fancy,  that 
we  can  clear  the  fong  of  an  air  of  triviality  and  make-believe. 
This  fancy  however  is  a  fufficient  juffification  for  the  poet ; 
giving  a  grace  to  fuch  exaggerations  as 

Where  fimply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live, 

Is  worth  the  heft  joy  that  life  elfewhere  can  give; 

and  warranting  him  in  transferring  to  the  tropical  feas  the 
tranflucent  night  of  the  polar  regions.  Yet  we  can  only  receive 
a  light  fpecies  of  pleafure  from  the  ftanzas  ;  we  know  that  we  have 
here  a  gracious  fidfion ;  this  is  no  Elyfium  which  the  finger  faw 
with  the  inner  eye,  and  could  deferibe  with  fuch  force  as  to  make 
us  alfo  admit  the  reality  of  the  vifion.  To  do  this  requires, 
not  Fancy  with  her  Prettinefs,  but  Imagination.  Let  us  liften 
to  her  as  fhe  carries  Shelley  away  from  the  Euganean  Hills  and 
the  glories  of  Venice. 

To  fome  calm  and  blooming  cove. 

Where  for  me,  and  thofe  I  love. 

May  a  windlefs  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  padion,  pain,  and  guilt; 
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In  a  dell  ’mid  lawny  hillsj 
Which  the  wild  fea-murmur  fills  ; 

And  foft  funfliine^  and  the  found 
Of  old  foreffs  echoing  round  ; 

And  the  light  and  Imell  divine 
Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  fliine. 

This  is  indeed  a  different  Elyfium  from  Moore’s,  yet  not 
altogether  true;  fo  “ high-fantaftical”  was  the  imagination  of 
the  illuftrious  writer,  that  he  milfes  fomething  of  credibility ;  it 
is  imagination,  yet  not  altogether  the  imagination  with  which 
the  human  foul  can  fympathize.  Let  us  turn  then  to  an  earlier 
poet,  who,  living  in  the  days  when  imagination  was  “  all  com- 
pa6f,”  in  a  fenfe  which  it  has  never  lince  fully  regained,  could 
paint  his  future  world  in  even  deeper  and  lovelier  colours  than 
Shelley.  Shelley  takes  a  feledf  few  into  folitude  with  him  ;  Pin¬ 
dar  fees  the  good  rewarded  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  God:  * 

’la-ov  voxTscrariv  aisl, 

tVa  S’  ev  ays^aig  akiov  s^ovrsg,  ot.7rovs(rrspov 

icrkoi  ^sqxovrai  j^'iorov,  ou  rapao'crovre^  ev  axp-a 

oubs  TTOVriOV  l>b(t)p 

xsiva.v  Trapa  htairav  aXXa  irapa  fkv  rifxloig 
QsoiV,  olirivsg  s^o^ipov  suo^xiaig,  a^cLxpvv  vi[J.ovrai 

oiiwvoc' . 

^'Ocroi  S’  sr6ky.0L(rav  scrr^ig 

sKOLTepcoSi  ixsivctvrsg  octto  Tra^Trav  oc^ixmv  epi'ejv 

\|/(j^av,  eVeiXav  A<o^  oSov  Trapa  Kpovou  rupfriv  svScc  ^axctpcov 
voLcov  coxsaul^sg 

aZpai  TTSpiTtvioKTiv,  duSsya  Ss  x,^u(roo  <pksysi, 

TOL  jU.ev  p^epcoSev  cctt’  otykoccov  SsvSpsrov,  uboyp  6  otkkcc 
o^yLOKTi  TOiV  dvccTrksxovTi  xai  xs^Pakag^ 

^ouka7g  ev  opQaig  'Pa^ajxdvSuog — 

*  There,  where  they  have  an  equal  fun  by  day  and  by  night, 

The  good  behold  an  exlftence  void  of  wearinefs  ; 

No  more  vexing  earth  or  fea  with  the  toil  of  their  hands,  to  gain  an  unfatisfying  fub- 
fiftence. 

But  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods,  who  delight  in  righteoulnefs. 

They  live  a  life  without  tears. 

So  many  as,  thrice  in  each  world,  have  dared  to  keep  their  foul  clear  of  all  wicked- 
nefs 
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A)id  God  Jhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. — There  is 
yet  another  picture,  which  need  not  be  quoted  here,  but  may 
be  fimply  referred  to  as  the  laid  and  higheft,  in  this  afcending 
fcale  to  the  moft  confummate  rendering  of  the  Beautiful. 

In  our  example  from  Moore,  to  return  to  the  fubjeft  of  this 
effay,  what  we  have  feen  was  mainly  Prettinefs  combined  with 
Elegance,  and  infpired  by  Fancy.  It  is  not  meant  that  other 
poetical  qualities  may  not  be  found  in  this,  as  indeed  in  any 
work  by  a  true  poet,  but  that  thefe  may  be  fpoken  of  as  the 
leading  qualities.  But  this  phafe  of  art,  as  was  before  noticed, 
is  now  far  lefs  common  than  that  in  which  Prettinefs,  in  a  thou- 
fand  attradfive  ways,  is  allied  with  Sentiment.  And  as  Fancy, 
in  relation  to  Prettinefs,  appears  to  hold  the  fame  place  which 
Imagination  holds  towards  Beauty,  fo  we  might  draw  out  a 
limilar  oppohtion  between  the  fentimentalifm-  into  which  Pretti¬ 
nefs  is  apt  to  degenerate,  and  the  pathos  to  which  Beauty  often 
riles.  We  fliall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  trace  the  limilar  op- 
polition  between  the  Uglinefs  which,  as  in  Dante,  Homer,  and 
Shakefpeare,  is  created  in  its  proper  politions  of  contrail  by 
Imagination,  and  that  unnamed  correlative  quality  which, 
within  the  realm  of  P'ancy,  hands  in  oppohtion  to  Prettinefs, 


Pafs  by  God’s  road  to  the  City  of  Kronos, 

Where  the  breezes  of  ocean  breathe  round  the  Ifland  of  the  Bleffed, 

And  the  golden  flowers  gleam,  from  the  fair  trees  upon  the  land,  and  others  the  water 
feeds  ; 

And  with  thefe  they  wreathe  their  hands  and  heads  in  chaplets. 

Under  the  juft  difpenfations  of  Rhadamanthus. 

With  the  lines  quoted  above  from  the  Second  Olympian,  fliould  be  compared  a 
fragment  from  a  Threnos,  of  a  beauty  as  majeftic  as  the  fhattered  relics  from  the  Pedi¬ 
ments  of  the  Parthenon. 

Toiffi  XufiTTCi  (xtv  fikvoQ  atXiov  tuv  tvQciSe  vvKrn  kcitw, 

<potviKop6Soi'Q  d  ii’i  \fi/ibJveir(Ti  Trpodarioi'  avTwv 
Kni  AijSdj'fp  (TKiapq  Kal  ypixTeoic;  (oapTroTf  (3fppi9tv — 

Over  them  the  fun  fhines  in  his  ftrength  all  our  night  long. 

And  the  red-rofe  meadows  about  their  city 

Are  deep  in  fliadowy  incenfe  trees  and  golden  fruit. 

All  tranflations,  in  a  ftrict  fenfe,  of  verfe  into  verfe  are  impoffible  5  but  the  French  plan 
of  rendering  poetry  in  a  quafi-rhythmical  profe  (which  the  writer  has  here  attempted 
to  follow)  at  leaft  leaves  the  reader  free  to  frame  his  own  poem  from  the  original  ma¬ 
terials. 
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and  in  its  loweft  ftage  may  be  termed  the  Repullive.  Nor  have 
we  fpace  here  to  difcufs  the  very  curious  caufes  which  have  led 
to  the  fubftitution  of  Sentimentalifm  for  Elegance.  It  mufi: 
fuffice  to  give  a  very  few  examples,  which  we  fliall  feledf  from 
the  works  of  writers  who,  if  their  reputation  has  in  fome  degree 
outrun  their  poetical  merits,  when  judged  by  the  wideft  and 
moft  enduring  ftandard,  yet  hand  very  high  amongft  thofe  from 
whom  our  generation  has  received  a  pure  and  genuine  pleafure. 
We  will  take  firft  a  gracious  defcription  of  a  girl,  from  Mrs 
Hemans. 

When  thy  bounding  Ilep  I  hear. 

And  thy  loft  voiee,  low  and  elear ; 

When  thy  glancing  eyes  I  meet, 

In  their  hidden  laughter  I’weet — 

Thou,  I  dream,  wert  furely  born 
For  a  path  by  care  unworn  ! 

Thou  mull;  be  a  Ihelter’d  flower. 

With  but  funlhine  for  thy  dower. 

Ah,  fair  child  !  not  eTn  for  thee 
May  this  lot  of  brightnefs  be  ; 

Yet,  if  grief  muft  add  a  tone 
To  thine  accents  now  unknown  ; 

If  within  that  cloudlefs  eye 
Sadder  thought  muft  one  day  lie. 

Still  I  trull  the  figns  which  tell. 

On  thy  life  a  light  fliall  dwell. 

Light — thy  gentle  fpiriFs  own. 

From  within  around  thee  thrown. 

Now  with  this  charming  example  of  Prettinefs,  allied  with  feel¬ 
ing,  true,  if  not  deep,  compare  a  fketch  by  our  greateft  maffer 
of  limple  pathos. 

Sweet  ftream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade. 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chafte  ftie  fteals  along. 

Far  from  the  world’s  gay  bufy  throng : 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force. 

Intent  upon  her  deftined  courfe ; 
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Graceful  and  ufeful  all  flie  does^ 

Blelling  and  bleft  wherever  fhe  goes  ; 

Pure-bofomM  as  that  watery  glafs^ 

And  Heaven  reflebfed  in  her  face. 

Cowper’s  lines  will  perhaps  feem  lefs  attradfive  at  firft  light. 
They  have  fewer  of  thofe  minor  features  of  attradfivenefs  which 
belong  to  what  we  fhould  clafs  under  the  Pretty ;  they  have  that 
comparative  flatnefs,  and  meafured,  even  quality  which  almoft 
always  mark  great  art,  from  Phidias  to  Paul  Veronefe,  from 
Homer  to  Wordfworth;  they  have  not  fo  many  falient  points  ; 
but  they  all  tend  to  one  great  doling  effedf,  which  touches  the 
lublime  itfelf  in  its  deep,  earneft  limplicity. 

And  Heaven  refledled  in  her  face. 

This  goes  home — and  that  is  a  region  which  only  Beauty 
and  Imagination  and  Pathos  can  penetrate. 

Again,  in  Longfellow’s  “  Spanilh  Student,”  is  a  fcene  between 
Victorian  and  Hypolito.  The  latter  lings,— 

Ah,  love ! 

Perjured,  falfe,  treacherous  love  ! 

Enemy 

Of  all  that  mankind  may  not  rue! 

Moft  untrue 

lA  him  who  keeps  moft  faith  with  thee. 

Woe  is  me  1 

The  falcon  has  the  eyes  of  the  dove. 

Ah,  Love  1 

Perjured,  falfe,  treacherous  Love  1 

Thy  deceits 

Give  us  clearly  to  comprehend. 

Whither  tend 

All  thy  pleafures,  all  thy  fweets  ! 

They  are  cheats. 

Thorns  below  and  flowers  above. 

Ah,  Love  ! 

Perjured,  falfe,  treacherous  Love! 

Victorian.  A  very  pretty  fong.  I  thank  you  for  it. 

We  agree  with  Vidtorian’s  eftimate ;  but  the  epithet  would 
not  have  equally  fuited  the  fong  of  Amiens  in  “As  you  Like  It.” 
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Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  fo  unkind 
As  inaiBs  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  fo  keen, 

Beeaufe  thou  art  not  feen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Heigh  ho  !  fing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  hollv  : 

Moll  friendfhip  is  feigning,  moll  loving  mere  folly  : 

Then  heigh  ho  !  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  moft  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  fkv. 

Thou  doll  not  bite  fo  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot; 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thv  lling  is  not  fo  lharp 
As  friend  remember’d  not. 

Heigh  ho  !  ling  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly  ; 

Moll  friendfliip  is  feigning,  moll  loving  mere  folly  : 

Then,  heigh  ho  1  the  holly  1 
This  life  is  moll  jolly. 

This  indeed  is  pretty — pretty  in  a  degree  which  few  poets 
have  equalled ;  yet  pretty  would  not  be  the  natural  word  to 
life,  fo  much  is  that  quality  abforbed  in  the  higher  elements  of 
mulical  beauty  and  paffionate  feeling  with  which  the  fong,  like 
lome  deep-coloured  and  fcented  Oriental  flower,  is  laden  fo 
heavily.  The  Latin  poets,  Catullus  and  Horace,  perhaps  the 
mofl  abfolute  mafters  of  elegance  whofe  works  have  been  pre- 
lerved  to  us,  afford  many  a  parallel  inflance.  Thus  in  the 
“  Lament  over  the  Sparrow,”  and  the  “  Invitation  to  Lefbia,” 
by  Catullus,  although  thefe  famous  little  fongs  hardly  rife,  if  we 
regard  their  fcheme  and  proportions,  beyond  perfect  prettinefs, 
y^et  in  each  thole  deeper  tones  of  paffion  are  heard,  which  have, 
in  fadt,  given  thefe  trifles  “  effe  aliquid,” — nay,  have  placed 
them  high  on  the  lift  of  mafterpieces.  In  the  “  Sparrow,”  we 
allude  to  the 


Q.ui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 
illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quenquam  : 
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In  the  “  Lelbia/’  to  the  world-celebrated 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  poflluit; 
nobis,  cum  femel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
nox  eft  perpetua  una  dormieiida. 

Da  mi  bafia  mille,  &c. 

When  the  folemn  fadnefs  of  thele  words  is  abftracted,  as,  we 
believe,  has  uniformly  been  the  cafe  in  the  endlefs  tranflations 
under  which  the  poem  has  fullered,  the  elFedt  of  the  whole  will 
be  a  graceful  Epicureanifm,  a  fweet  fenluality.  In  a  word,  the 
tints  of  Beauty  will  have  faded  into  thofe  of  Prettinefs. 

This  leads  us  to  the  laft  phafe  in  this  curious  fubjedf  on 
which  we  have  fpace  to  touch.  When,  in  thefe  and  in  limilar 
poems,  the  higher  touch  of  imaginative  power, — the  beauty 
ariling  from  the  contrail  between  the  life  of  the  bird  and  the 
life  of  the  lovers,  and  the  “  one  endlefs  night  of  deep,”  the  jour¬ 
ney  “  whence  no  traveller  can  return,” — have  difappeared,  not 
only  is  the  ancient  pidlure  preferved  under  a  new,  and  a  very 
inferior  afpedl,  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  alTumed  at  the  fame 
time  a  markedly  modern  charadler.  In  Ipeaking  of  the  poets 
of  Hellas,  with  their  Roman  followers,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  not  only  a  partial  record  of  the  ancient 
literature,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  what  has  reached  us  may  be 
regarded  as  an  Anthology  containing  their  beft  pieces.  Their 
admirable  art  is  even  lefs  completely  reprefented.  Yet  from 
what  time  and  barbarifm  have  fpared  us,  we  are,  it  is  believed, 
juftified  in  faying  that  Prettyifm,  in  the  degraded  forms  which 
have  been  here  noticed,  had  no  place  with  the  ancients,  and  that 
even  the  Pretty  itfelf  rarely  or  never  appears  in  their  art,  except 
when  united  with,  and  as  it  were  balanced  by,  grace  and  elegance. 
And  it  is  only  in  regard  to  thofe  later  poets,  who,  great  as  they 
were,  cannot  rank  with  the  poets  of  Athens  and  Ionia,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  ufe  the  word  Prettinefs.  During  the  long  range 
of  genuine  Hellenic  fong,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus,  we  know 
of  no  one  inftance  where  we  fhould  not  rather  at  once  fay,  this 
is  Beautiful.  No  leffer  praife  at  leaft  would  be  congruous  with 
the  choric  fongs  of  the  dramatifts,  the  odes  of  Pindar,  the  Sici- 
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lian  Idyls,  or  the  few  precious  extracts,  ^pha-co  ^pu(rori^a,  which 
we  yet  poffefs  from  the  purple  pages  of  Sappho  and  Simonides, 
Ibycus  and  Alcaeus.  Even  the  Anthology,  it  is  curious  to 
obferve,  and  the  little  poems  of  monkifli  origin  which  falfely 
bear  the  great  name  of  Anacreon,  have  a  far  larger  quality,  a 
far  lefs  decided  Prettyifm,  than  they  bear  in  the  modern  trans¬ 
lations.  The  fame  leffon  is  taught  by  Hellenic  art.  Until  the 
Roman  period  had  arrived,  and  with  it  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  mind,  in  every  Angle  point  (we  are  convinced)  inferior 
to  the  Greek,  no  Angle  painted  vafe  or  gem,  no  ftatue  or  bas- 
relief, — we  might  even  fay,  no  fragment  of  decoration  for  houfe 
or  perfon,  however  fmall, — could  be  Amply  clafled  as  pretty. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  element  of  obfcenity,  in  its  Aridh 
fenfe,  and  diflevered  from  elementary  conceptions  of  nature,  is 
almoA  equally  abfent  from  the  fame  produdhions,— and  refledt 
upon  the  vaA  diAerence,  in  regard  both  to  this  and  to  prettinefs, 
between  Hellenic  and  modern  art,  we  may  be  led,  not  only  to 
fome  deeper  conAderations  on  the  oppoAtion  which  is  the  theme 
of  this  eflay,  but  to  a  truer  fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  that  early 
world,  and  of  the  gifts  and  glories  of  Hellas  in  her  days  of  free¬ 
dom.  If  it  be  true,  as  here  argued,  that  the  Greeks  conformed 
to  the  canon  on  the  Beautiful  with  which  this  eflay  begins,  we 
might,  among  A  others,  perhaps  aflign  as  chief  caufes,  health  of 
nature,  even  balance  of  faculties,  the  fmaller  and  more  deflnite 
fphere  within  which  life  moved, — the  quality,  laAly,  which  Aims 
up  all,  and  is  the  “  charadteriAic  word”  when  we  think  of  Hellas, 
— Sanity. 

To  thofe  who  recognize  thefe  things,  it  is  a  vaA  defcent  to 
turn  from  the  Greek  literature  and  art  to  the  Latin.  Yet, 
here,  though  on  a  lower  level,  the  loftier  infpiration  was  perhaps 
never  wholly  loA.  There  is  fomething  fuperior  to  mere  prettinefs 
even  in  the  trifles  of  the  Roman  decadence.  The  decorations  of  the 
farcophagi,  the  arabefques  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  ivories  of 
the  later  confuls,  Martial’s  little  poems,  the  epigrams  of  the 
Latin  Anthology,  are  examples.  The  exquiflte  ingenuity  of 
Ovid,  “  nimium  amator  ingenii  fui,”  as  Quintilian  aptly  named 
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him,  is  perhaps  the  neareft  approximation  to  modernifm  in  this 
particular, — not  lets  than  the  other  quality  which  was  noticed 
above  as  almoft  undifcoverable  in  Greek  art.  But  the  poets 
whom  few  would  now  helitate  to  rank  much  above  Ovid,  not 
only  combine,  as  we  have  faid,  a  marvellous  elegance  and  fkil- 
fully  touched  pathos  with  their  prettinefs,  but  have  alio  given 
many  proofs  of  capacity  to  reach  the  higheft  harmonies  of  fong. 
Virgil  indeed,  by  the  marvellous  ferenity,  by  the  myfterious  and 
Raphaelefque  grace,  which  are,  we  think,  the  leading  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  genius,  ranks  wholly  in  the  third  heaven  of  poetry.  But 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Ugly  have  received  few  more  perfect, 
though  fome  more  varied,  illuftrations  than  from  Horace  or 
Catullus.  And  we  know  not  how  better  we  can  exemplify  the 
ingrained  modern  proclivity  to  fubftitute  fentimentalifm  for 
feeling,  flightnefs  for  grace,  pettinefs  for  elegance, — in  a  word, 
the  Pretty  for  the  Beautiful,  than  by  one  or  two  parallel  fpeci- 
mens  of  thefe  poets  as  reprefented  by  a  recent  tranflator.  In 
our  two  firfi:  examples,  the  phrafes  italicized  reprefent  modern 
Sentimentalifm,  in  the  fourth,  modern  Prettyifm,  fubftituted  in 
each  cafe  for  the  melancholy  and  mufical  grace,  or  for  the 
(probably)  unapproachable  elegance,  of  the  original.  We  begin 
with  Catullus’  addrefs  to  Verannius: 

Veraiini,  omnibus  e  meis  amicis 
autiftaus  mihi  millibus  trecentis, 
veniAine  clonunn  ad  tmjs  Penates 
fratresque  imanimos  fuamque  matreni  ? 

\^enifti.  O  mihi  nuntii  beati ! 

Vifam  te  incolumem_,  audiamque  fliberum 
narrantem  loca,  facta,  nationes, 
ut  mos  eft  tuus,  applicansque  coHum 
jocundum  os  oculosque  fuaviabor. 

O  quantum  eft  hominum  beatiorum, 
quid  me  laetius  eft  beatiusve? 

Deareft  of  all,  Verannius  !  0  my  friend ! 

Ilaft  thou  come  back  from  thy  long  pilgrimage, 

With  brothers  twin  in  foul  thy  days  to  fpend, 

And  by  thy  hearth-firc  cheer  thy  mothers  age? 
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And  art  thou  truly  come  ?  Oh,  welcome  news  ! 

And  I  fliall  fee  thee  fafe,  and  hear  once  more 

Thy  tale  of  Spain,  its  tribes,  its  feats,  its  views, 

Now  as  of  old /‘row  thy  exhauJUefsJlore. 

And  I  Jhall  gaze  into  thine  eyes  again ! 

And  I  again  fliall /o/c?  thee  to  my  hreqft  ! 

Oh  you,  who  deem  yourfelves  moft  blefl  of  men. 

Which  of  you  all  like  unto  me  is  bleft  ? 

It  is  lingular  to  mark  how  every  added  or  enlarged  expreffion 
here  tells  of  fentimentalifm  : — And  art  thou  truly  come,  replacing 
the  limple  thou  haji  come,  and  the  like  ;  whilft  the  lirmeft  touches 
of  the  great  poet,  the  friend  who  was  “  as  good  to  him  as  a  for¬ 
tune,”  the  “  I  fhall  kifs  thy  pleafant  eyes,”  are  elided  in  the  mill 
of  modern  phrafeology.  Now  take  the  inimitable  delineation 
of  the  infant  fon  of  Manlius,  the  moft  perfect  ftanza  in  that 
marvellous  marriage  fong. 

Torquatus  volo  parvmlus 
matris  e  gremio  fuae 
porrigens  teneras  manus, 
dulce  rideat  ad  patrem, 
femihiante  labello. 

Perhaps  no  ancient  writer  contains  a  more  modern — modern 
becaufe  univerfal — fentiment  than  this ;  none  which,  by  its 
very  fubjedf,  the  pidfure  of  infancy,  runs  a  nearer  rifk  of  mere 
prettinefs  in  treatment.  Yet  Catullus  has  managed  his  child  with 
all  the  largenefs,  not  lefs  than  the  fweetnefs,  of  Reynolds.  Can 
we  award  this  praife  to  the  modern  verfton  ? 

Soon  my  eyes  Jhall  fee,  mayhap. 

Young  Torquatus,  on  the  lap 
Of  his  mother,  as  he  ftands 
Stretching  out  his  tiny  hands. 

And  his  little  lips,  the  while. 

Half  open,  on  his  father  fmile. 

Not  only  here,  again,  are  the  inevitable  blank  fpaces  of  a 
tranflation  filled  up  with  fentimentalifm,  but  the  charadfer  of 
infancy  prefer vcd  by  Catullus  with  fo  curious  a  felicity,  is 
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miffed  by  the  infertion  of  as  he  Jiands,  and  the  fubftitution  of 
tiny  for  tender. 

We  fhould  have  wiflied  to  illuftrate  our  argument  further, 
by  hmilar  fpecimens  from  the  tranllation  of  the  famous  Atys ; 
but,  paffing  from  Catullus,  our  fpace  warns  us  that  we  muff 
leave  the  comparative  analyfis  of  Horace  as  he  wrote  for  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  and  Horace  as  he  is  fet  to  nineteenth  century 
mufic,  to  our  readers.  We  beg  that  the  originals  may  be 
referred  to.  Perhaps  no  more  perfedf  example  of  the  higher 
feeling  and  mufic  of  Horace  exifts,  than  his  Ode  to  Ligurinus 
(Book  IV.  X.).  It  is  thus  rendered. 

Ah  cruel,  cruel  ftill. 

And  yet  divinely  fair, 

When  time  with  fingers  chill 
Shall  thin  the  wavy  hair. 

Which  now  in  many  a  wanton  freak 
Around  thy  flioulders  flows. 

When  fades  the  bloom,  which  on  thy  cheek 
Now  flrames  the  blufhing  rofe  : — 

Ah,  then  as  in  thy  glals 
Thou  gazeft  in  difmay, 

Thou’lt  cry,  Alas  !  Alas  ! 

Why  feel  I  not  to-day 
As  in  my  maiden  bloom,  when  I 
Unmoved  heard  lovers  moan? 

Or  now  that  I  would  win  them,  why 
Is  all  my  beauty  flown  ? 

Even  this,  with  its  many  conventional  ftock  phrafes,  divinely 
fair,  time  with  fingers  chill,  wanton  freak,  blufhing  rofe,  unmoved 
heard  lovers  moan,  &c.,  is  hardly  more  diftant  from  the  original 
poem,  all  Elyfian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,  than  the  following 
transformation  of  ancient  elegance  : 

Nefcias  an  te,  &c. 

For  aught  that  you  know,  now,  fair  Phyllis  may  be 
The  fiioot  of  fome  highly  refpectahle  fern  ; 

Nay  flie  counts.  I’ll  be  /worn,  a  few  kings  in  her  tree, 

And  laments  the  loft  acres  once  lorded  by  them. 
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One  more  inftance,  a  very  pretty  modernization  of  Virgil  by 
Segrais,  and  we  have  done  : 

O  quoties  et  quae  nobis  Galatea  locuta  eft! 

Partem  aliquain,  venti^  Divftm  referatis  ad  aures  ! 

Oh  les  tendres  propos  et  les  eharmantes  chofes 
Glue  me  difait  Aline  en  la  faifon  des  rofes  1 
Doux  zephirs  qui  paftiez  alors  dans  ces  beaux  lieuxq 
NAn  rapportiez-voLis  rien  a  I’oreille  des  Dieux  ? 

The  contraft  here  is  like  that  between  a  Greek  painted  vafe, 
or  fome  mafterpiece  of  Jofiah  Wedgewood,  pure  in  defign  and 
referved  in  colour, — and  a  jardiniere  from  Sevres,  fancifully 
decorated  with  a  dehgn  after  Watteau,  and  gay  with  roje  Du 
Barry. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  fpecimens  above  fhould  be  accepted 
as  typical  famples  of  the  feries  whence  they  have  been  feledled, 
on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  criticifm.  But  they  are 
fufficiently  pleafing  to  afford  admirable  examples  of  the  point 
on  which  we  have  been  here  engaged, — the  modern  tendency 
towards  Prettyifm.  The  Englilh  tranflator  may  be  fairly  fuppofed 
to  have  aimed  at  fidelity ;  but  the  atmofphere  of  his  age  has 
been  too  ffrong  for  him,  and  we  think  he  has  deviated  from 
truth  to  nature,  not  lefs  than  from  truth  to  art,  in  every  modern 
touch.* 

To  fum  up  :  without,  as  will  have  been  feen,  concurring  in  the 
dictum  that  good  art  has  no  place  for  the  Pretty,  it  is  well  that 
we  fhould  bear  in  mind  the  dangers  which  haunt  its  purfuit. 
Compared  with  the  Beautiful,  the  Pretty  fhows  fancy  for  ima¬ 
gination,  elegance  for  grace,  complexity  for  fimplicity,  finifh  in 
parts  rather  than  completion  of  the  whole,  points  for  curves, 
artifice  for  nature.  It  appeals  more  to  the  tranfient  than  the 
enduring,  paints  better  body  than  foul,  tends  to  pettinefs  in 
place  of  lifting  us  to  the  fublime.  It  excites  the  thirfi:  of  the 
foul  rather  than  fatisfies  it :  it  is  motion  more  than  repofe ;  it 
holds  nightly  by  truth,  and  is  ever  ready  to  facrifice  her  to  novelty 


*  For  real  faithfulnefs  to  the  ancient  ftyle,  readers  may  be  fately  referred  to  ProfelTor 
Conington’s  Horace. 
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and  attractivenefs.  It  has  given  us  “  plum  box  art,”  as  it  has 
been  appropriately  called,  for  the  art  of  Titian,  Canova  for  Phi¬ 
dias,  Moore  for  Milton.  Prettinefs  in  art  has  its  place,  but,  like 
prettinefs  in  life,  confcioufnefs  is  fatal  to  its  merits.  It  mufh 
come  by  itfelf,  not  be  the  objehf  of  our  purfuit.  In  a  word, 
if  fet  before  the  poet  or  the  painter  as  definite  aims  between 
which  he  muft  decide,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pretty  appear  to 
prefent  another  form  of  what  the  ancients  fymbolized  as  the 
Choice  of  Hercules. 


F.  T.  Palgrave 


ART-EXHIBITIONS  IN  LONDON. 


In  our  firft  number  we  included  in  the  “  Summary  of  Art 
News”  a  brief  account  of  the  Exhibitions  which  had  opened  in 
London  up  to  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  that  article.  Thefe 
were  the  Exhibition  by  Water-colour  Painters  in  aid  of  the 
Lancafhire  Diftrefs  ;  the  Exhibition,  chiefly  by  amateurs,  for  the 
fame  objedf  ;  the  Berners  Street  Gallery;  the  Britifh  Inftitu- 
tion,  works  of  living  painters  ;  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  ;  the 
French  and  Flemifh  Exhibition;  Mr  Selous’s  pidfure  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  and  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Sculptors. 
On  the  prefent  and  future  occaflons  we  fhall  feparate  the  record- 
of  exhibitions  from  that  of  other  art-matters ;  and,  in  this  in- 
ffance  at  leaff,  we  fhall  leave  for  diffindf  treatment  any  exhibi¬ 
tions  exclufively  fculptural.  Our  objedf  will  be  record  rather 
than  criticifm.  The  occafion  for  criticifm  pafles,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  novelty,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  duration,  of  the 
exhibitions  ;  only  a  few  prominent  works  remain  ftanding  out 
from  the  mafs  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  public,  and  courting 
fuch  “  honourable  mention  ”  as  it  falls  within  the  fcope  of  a 
quarterly  review  to  afford. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  opened  to  the  public 
as  ufual  on  the  firft  Monday  in  May,  and  clofed  on  the  laft 
Saturday  in  July :  it  was  the  ninety-fifth  exhibition  held  by  the 
Academician  body.  The  total  number  of  works  was  1 205  ; 
confifting  of  892  paintings  and  drawings;  67  architedfural  de- 
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ligns ;  71  engravings,  etchings,  &c. ;  and  195  fculptural  pro¬ 
ductions.  Of  the  whole  number,  137  works  were  contributed 
by  the  Members  and  AfTociates  of  the  Academy;  and  1068 
(more  than  feven  times  as  many)  by  non-Academicians.  Of 
the  63  members  of  the  academic  body,  14  did  not  fend  any¬ 
thing —  Mefl'rs  Dyce,  Foley,  Gibfon,  Hardwick,  Mulready, 
Maclife,  Smirke,  Weftmacott,  Doo,  Boxall,  Robinfon,  and  Lane, 
Sir  Charles  Eaftlake,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landfeer. 

The  general  merit  of  the  Exhibition  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  exprefled  by  faying  that  it  was  up  to  the  average.  But  this 
muft  be  underftood  in  a  relative  fenfe.  The  average  merit  of 
our  exhibitions  changes  from  luftre  to  luftre,  and  almofh  from 
year  to  year;  and  happily  the  change  at  prefent  is  advance. 
The  average  merit  of  our  laft  three  Academy  colledfions  could 
no  more  be  compared  with  that  of  fuch  colleCfions  from  1850 
to  1852,  for  example,  than  can  the  workmanfhip  of  a  rifing 
painter  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  with  his  flovenly  efforts  at 
eighteen.  The  level  of  general  attainment  in  execution  has 
been  fo  vaftly  raifed  of  late  years  in  England  that,  in  fpeaking 
of  average  merit  as  including  our  prefent  work,  we  only 
intend  to  fay  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  artifts  in  proportion 
to  their  prefent  capabilities  is  about  the  fame  as  their  fuccefs 
of  fome  years  ago  ufed  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  capabilities 
of  that  time.  In  other  words,  the  calibre  of  the  men  remains 
pretty  nearly  ftationary,  while  that  of  their  praCfice  “  goes 
ahead  ”  at  an  encouraging  rate.  Some  tendency  to  advance  in 
folidity  and  inventivenefs  of  fubjeCb  may  perhaps  be  conceded 
to  the  Exhibition  of  the  current  year  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  few  colledfions  containing  lo  little  that 
one  was  fpecially  impreffed  by  or  cares  to  think  over. 

One  work  towered  greatly  above  the  reft  in  its  fcale  and 
development  of  art-power  —  the  “Madeline”  of  Mr  Millais, 
from  Keats’s  “  Eve  of  St  Agnes.”  Though  not  what  can  be 
called  a  poetic  treatment  of  a  fubjedt  exquilitely  poetic  as  ex- 
preffed  by  the  writer,  it  was  a  great  piece  of  pidforial  realization; 
as  fuch,  worthy  to  ftand,  on  its  own  ground,  ftde  by  fide  with 
whatfoever  is  admirable  in  other  forms  of  expreflion.  The 
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painter  was  there,  though  not  the  poetic  exponent  in  painting 
of  verbal  poetry.  In  fhort,  it  was  as  fine  a  moonlight  as  art  has 
to  fhow.  Inferior  in  impreffion,  and  to  fome  extent  in  artiftic 
fubftance,  yet  ftill  teftifying  to  the  fame  great  general  power  in 
art,  were  Mr  Millais’s  two  other  pictures  of  children, — “  My 
Firft  Sermon,”  and  “  the  Wolf  s  Den.”  After  this  fupreme  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  the  prefent  and  many  other  years,  we  reckon  Mr 
Prinfep  to  be  the  painter  who  fliowed  moft  of  that  fort  of  capacity 
which  goes  furtheft  in  fixing  the  artiftic  value  of  a  pidture.  His 
painting  of  noble  mediasval  lovers,  during  an  interval  of  eftrange- 
ment,  pafting  each  other  on  a  flight  of  ftairs,  had  expreflion  of  a 
higher  than  common  clafs,  with  tone,  colour,  and  breadth  of 
handling  and  general  treatment,  really  eminent.  Mr  Hodgfon, 
the  author  of  “  The  Firft  Sight  of  the  Armada,  Lighting  the 
Beacon,”  has  more  completenefs  of  fober  invention  and  more 
faculty  of  arrangement  than  Mr  Prinfep  difplayed ;  and  Mr 
Calderon,  in  “  the  Britifh  Embafly  in  Paris  on  the  Day  of  the 
Maftacre  of  St  Bartholomew,”  fhowed  more  of  pradhifed  and 
balanced  fkill ;  but  neither  of  thefe  fuccefsful  exhibitors,  we 
think,  came  up  to  Mr  Prinfep  in  pidhorial  power.  Mr 
Leighton,  even  more  than  ufually  ambitious  in  fubjedt  and 
fcale,  was  certainly  lefs  happy  in  the  refult  than  he  has  been  in 
other  inftances ;  fpite  of  grandeur  in  the  Jezebel,  and  grace 
(hardly  realiftic  enough  for  genuine  art)  in  the  fair  Bafket- 
bcarcr,  fufftcicnt  in  thcmfclvcs  to  match  with  his  beft  efforts. 
Vigorous  and  able  in  its  painter-like  treatment  of  matter-of-fadf , 
“The  Houfe  of  Commons,  i860,”  by  Mr  Phillip,  would  have 
been  a  ftrong  fuccefs  but  for  the  fomewhat  vulgar  quality  of 
its  portraiture ;  even  with  this  drawback,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
memorable  contributions.  The  harmonious  and  attradfive 
breadth  of  manner  into  which  Mr  Frederick  Goodall  has  at 
laft  fettled,  as  efpecially  in  “  the  Palm  Offering,”  were  fuch  as  to 
make  his  late  eledfion  as  a  full  member  of  the  Academy  na¬ 
tural  and  unobjedfionable.  In  portraiture,  beftdes  the  profefled 
portrait-painters,  we  had  to  remark  the  pofitive,  thoughtful,  and 
manly,  if  in  fome  degree  ftrained  and  tenacious,  truth  of  Mr 
Llolman  Hunt’s  half-length  of  Dr  Lufhington  ;  and  the  highly- 
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trained  accomplifliment  in  the  two  portraits  of  ladies  by  the 
foreign  painter,  M.  Lehmann.  Generally,  however,  it  muft  be 
faid  that  our  portraiture  partakes  lefs  than  other  branches  of 
painting  in  the  general  advance  of  executive  power  and  deve¬ 
loped  ftyle  :  a  lamentable  fadf  this  in  a  country  where,  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  default  of  grandiofe  works  of  invention,  a  noble  fchool 
of  portrait  might  almoft  be  accounted  the  trueft  of  prefent  com- 
penfations,  and  of  foundations  for  the  future.  Mr  Watts  has 
for  feveral  years  worked  towards  this  goal  with  diftinguifhed 
honour  ;  Melbrs  Wells  and  Sandys,  and  tvm  little-known  exhibitors 
of  the  prefent  year,  Meffrs  Chapman  and  Orchardfon,  may  be 
looked  to  to  fecond  his  efforts,  each  with  a  varying  faculty  of 
his  own.  In  landfcape  there  was  little  to  fpecify  at  once  excel¬ 
lent  and  novel ;  though  fome  eftablifhed  painters  fhowed  to 
advantage,  none  more  fo  than  the  elder  Linnell.  “  The  Laft  of 
Old  Weftminfter,”  by  Mr  Whiftler,  teftified  once  more  to  that 
gentleman  s  power  of  rapid  and  intenfe  realization — complete 
too  as  an  artift  can  eftimate  completenefs,  though  defying  the 
ordinary  conception  of  that  quality;  while  in  etching  he  flood, 
as  ufual,  fupreme  and  an  indubitable  mafter.  Animal  life  could 
almoft  afford  to  mifs  its  Landfeer,  in  virtue  of  the  confummate 
excellence  of  Mr  Wolfs  “Row  in  the  Jungle”  between  a  tiger 
and  a  band  of  monkeys.  Of  lofty  fubjedf  s  for  fculpture  the 
only  noticeable  exhibitor  was  Mr  Leifchild,  whofe  “Mother  of 
Mofes”  and  “Woman  taken  in  Adultery”  difplayed  a  large- 
nefs  of  thought  and  ftyle  from  which  one  would  fain  hope 
fomething  for  this  noble  but  forely  mifufed  art — finely  repre- 
fented,  as  far  as  bufts  are  concerned,  by  Meffrs  Behnes  and 
Woolner,  and  creditably  by  one  or  two  others.  Three  of  the 
figures  commiffioned  for  the  Manfion  Houfe  appeared  in  the 
Sculpture-room;  Mr  J.  S.Weftmacotfs  “Alexander  the  Great” 
(plafter),  Mr  Stephens’s  “  Alfred  the  Great  in  the  Neat-herd’s 
Cottage,”  and  Mifs  Durant’s  “  Faithful  Shepherdefs.”  It  is  gra¬ 
tifying  to  find  that  a  lady  profefting  the  arduous  art  of  fculpture 
receives  recognition  fuch  as  this  commiflion  implies  ;  ftill  more 
gratifying  to  note  that  her  ftatue  contrafts  more  triumphantly 
than  favourably  with  the  work  of  fuch  a  male  competitor  as  Mr 
W  eftmacott.  22 
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As  a  matter  of  record — not  of  objurgation,  of  which  we  Ihall 
fl'eer  clear  on  the  prefent  occafion — it  would  be  impoffible  to 
omit  mentioning  the  very  ftrong  feeling  excited  among  artifts 
and  critics  by  the  folecifms  in  the  hanging  of  the  contributions 
this  year  ;  and  by  the  invidious  rather  than  envied  prominence  of 
fome  works  by  Academicians  who  either  are  in  the  decadence  of 
their  powers,  or  elfe  never  polfeffed  powers  fuch  as  the  hand  of 
time  can  albert  much  empire  over.  Loud  has  been  the  outcry ; 
fomewhat  louder,  and  only  a  trifle  more  appohte,  than  we  re¬ 
member  it  to  have  ever  been  before. 

One  elFedh  of  this  ftate  of  things  has  been  the  exhibition  of  a 
few  of  the  rejedfed  works  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Cofmo- 
politan  Club  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  Twenty-feven 
oil  pidf  ures  and  water-colours  were  contributed  by  twenty  artifts. 
The  colledf  ion  was  open  for  two  or  three  weeks  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  The  merit  of  the  works  was  indifputably  fufficient 
to  put  in  the  wrong  the  excluders  of  thefe  pidlures,  who  admit¬ 
ted,  and  in  many  inftances  difplayed  to  advantage,  produdfions 
not  only  lefs  good,  but  deplorably  bad ;  yet  it  cannot  be  faid 
that  the  colledfion  was  on  the  whole  a  ftrong  one.  In  im¬ 
portance,  the  leading  contributions  were,  “  La  Belle  Dame  fans 
Merci,”  from  Keats’s  ballad,  by  Mr  Arthur  Hughes,  one  of 
his  moft  elaborate,  though  not  properly  of  his  beft  works  ;  and 
a  fubjedf,  by  Mr  Holiday,  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Bride  and  her  Companion  Damfels.  In  adfual  merit  we  rate 
higheft  the  peculiarly  fine  view  by  Mr  Inchbold  over  the  Vene¬ 
tian  lagoon,  from  the  Giardino  Publico ;  and  next,  an  Englilh 
and  a  Cairene  water-colour,  by  Mr  Boyce,  and  fmall  landfcapes 
by  Mefl'rs  Davis  and  Mafon.  In  fine  individuality,  the  Bronze 
Horfes  of  St  Mark’s,  by  Mr  W.  B.  Scott,  might  rank  as  the 
foremoft.  The  fpecial  charadfer  and  fmallnefs  of  the  exhibition 
may  juftify  us  in  naming  all  the  other  contributors.  Thefe 
were  Meflrs  Bedford  and  P.  II.  Morris  (Bible  fubjedfs),  Hodg- 
fon  and  G.  D.  Leftie  (general  figure-fubjedfs),  Knewftub  and 
Crolbie  and  Mifs  Olborne  (domeftic  fubjedfs,  the  firft  and 
third  of  very  confiderable  merit)  ;  H.  Moore,  Bunney,  Afton, 
Afcroft,  Naifh,  and  McCallum  (landfcapes).  Several  of  thefe 
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names  will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  painters  of  approved 
defert ;  fome  of  whom,  it  will  be  fair  to  remember,  had  other 
works  hung  in  the  Academy. 

The  fifty-ninth  Exhibition  of  the  Water-colour  Society 
(which  will  not  henceforth  need  to  be  colloquially  diftinguifhed 
as  the  “Old  Water-colour  Society,”  the  New  Society  having 
adopted  the  name  of  “  Inftitute”),  opened  towards  the  end  of 
April,  and  clofed  towards  the  end  of  July.  The  number  of  works 
was  304.  Every  one  of  the  fifty-one  members  and  affociates 
exhibited. 

The  colledfion  was  a  choice  if  not  a  very  remarkable  one. 
The  fineft  contribution  was  probably  a  hill-landfcape,  by  Mr 
Alfred  Hunt,  with  rolling  vapours  and  trickling  rills  amid  the 
mighty  mountain  anatomy,  named  “  A  Giant  s  Staircafe : 

“  Schlofsz  Elz,”  by  the  fame  artift,  was  extremely  pihfurefque  in 
point  of  view,  without  relying  upon  the  common  pidfurefque, 
rather  than  careful  ftudy  and  completion,  for  its  artiftic  effedf . 
Mr  A.  P.  Newton  was  no  lefs  prominent  than  in  the  few  pre¬ 
ceding  exhibitions  for  high-pitched  force  of  execution  and 
definition:  the  “  Madonna  della  Salute,  Venice,”  “  Rome  and 
her  Ruin,”  and  “  Shades  of  Evening,”  were  remarkable  works, 
the  fecond  efpecially  in  its  ftrong  yet  glimmering  effeH  of 
moonlit  twilight.  Another  fine  impreffive  landfcape,  on  a  huge 
fcale  for  a  water-colour,  was  the  “  Palmyra”  of  Mr  Carl  Haag. 
Among  the  figure-pieces,  Mr  Gilbert’s  “  Don  Quixote’s  Curi¬ 
ous  Difcourfe  upon  Arms  and  Letters,”  and  the  “German 
Lilacs”  and  other  female  ftudies  by  Mr  Burton,  flood  high. 
Both  thefe  artifls,  however,  have  done  more  remarkable  things 
aforetime.  Mr  William  Hunt’s  ftill-life,  exquifite  and  inimit¬ 
able  as  ever  in  the  higher  artiftic  qualities,  fliows  fome  change 
this  year  towards  flightnefs  and  want  of  refolute  touch. 

The  twenty-ninth  Exhibition  of  the  junior  body,  now 
termed  the  “  Inftitute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,”  opened  on 
the  1 8th  April,  and  clofed  about  the  fame  time  as  the  Society. 
Its  gallery  has  been  purchafed  and  rebuilt,  and  is  enlarged  and 
jj^pfoved  within,  though  by  no  means  a  tafleful  flrudlure  out- 
fide,  fuch  as  one  might  expedl  to  be  provided  by  a  body  of 
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artifts.  The  number  of  contributions  was  309.  As  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Water-colour  Society,  all  the  members  and  affociates,  63 
in  number,  exhibited. 

The  fadf  that  the  beft  water-colour  talent  of  the  country 
gravitates  towards  the  fenior  Society  is  indifputable :  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Infiitute  are  confequently,  with  fcarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  of  minor  excellence,  though  that  of  the  prefent  year  was  a 
very  fair  one,  comparatively.  The  beft  landfcape-exhibitors 
were  Mr  Edward  Warren,  whofe  very  vivid  and  complete, 
though  not  always  in  the  beft  fenfe  pidforial,  power  of  realiza¬ 
tion  fhone  forth  confpicuoufly  in  a  “  flood  of  corn”  chequered 
by  fun  and  fhadow ;  and  Mr  Hine,  a  recently-elebfed  Affbciate 
of  the  Inftitute,  who  gave  evidence  of  a  wide  range  of  fubjedt, 
and  a  power  of  feeling  artiftically  and  expreffing  truly  and 
gracefully  the  effential  charadfer  of  each  of  his  themes,  fuch 
as  a  London  Fog,  the  Beach  at  Haftings,  Rye  from  the 
Marfhes,  and  the  Fire  at  Cotton  s  Wharf.  Another  feature  of 
the  exhibition  were  the  architedfural  fubjedfs  from  Paleftine  by 
Mr  Werner,— Bethany,  the  Entrance  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  &c.  Mr  Wehnert,  with  “Don  Quixote  cleaning 
his  Armour,”  and  other  fubjedfs,  and  Mr  Jopling,  with  Italian 
figures  wherein  the  influence  of  Mr  Burton  is  perceptible,  were 
among  the  beft  fubjebf -painters. 

On  the  fame  day  as  the  Water-colour  Inftitute,  the  i8th 
April,  the  Society  of  Female  Artifts  opened  their  fcventh 
Exhibition  at  No.  48,  Pall  Mall,  where  thefe  hitherto  nomadic 
ladies  are  underftood  to  have  fet  up  for  good.  The  works 
amounted  to  269,  being  all  paintings  or  drawings,  fave  eight 
works  of  fculpture.  The  contributions  of  members  numbered 
35  ;  of  non-members,  214,  or  nearly  four  times  as  many.  The 
non-exhibiting  members  were  Mifs  Burrell,  Mifs  H.  Harrifon, 
Mrs  Hufley,  Mrs  H.  Mofeley,  Mrs  D.  Murray,  Mifs  Stoddart, 
Mrs  T.  J.  Thompfon,  Mrs  Thornycroft,  Lady  Belcher,  Mrs 
Higford  Burr,  Mifs  Frafer,  Mrs  Holford,  Mrs  H.  Mackintofh, 
and  Mrs  Sturch ;  being  14  out  of  31. 

To  call  this  or  others  of  the  Ladies’  Exhibitions  fatisfadfory 
to  the  artiftic  or  critical  fenfe  would  be  neither  true  nor  really 
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complimentary  to  the  ladies  themfelves,  who  may  at  any  rate 
be  credited  with  fufficient  appreciation  of  art  to  know  what  a 
hiccefs  is,  and  confequently  what  is  not  a  fuccefs.  The  policy 
of  diftindt  female  exhibitions  might  probably  with  little  hehta- 
tion  be  pronounced  altogether  erroneous ;  were  it  not  for  the 
one  pradfical  conhderation  that,  if  the  ladies  did  not  exhibit  by 
themfelves,  they  would  too  likely  be  crowded  out  of  other  exhi¬ 
bitions,  or  fo  inconfpicuoufly  placed  that  the  important  fact  of 
the  effort  which  a  certain  number  of  women  are  making  to 
eftablifh  a  handing  in  art  would  fink  out  of  public  obfervation. 
Confidering  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ladies  have  a 
fair  fhow  of  reafon  for  ftarting  and  maintaining  an  exhibition 
of  their  own.  On  any  other  ground,  we  fhould  decidedly  deem 
it  a  miftake  ;  and  efpecially  on  the  ground  that  art  is  a  matter  of 
capacity  and  attainment,  not  of  fex ;  that  fuch  few  women  as 
have  attained  ought  to  come  forward  among  their  peers,  who 
are  artifts  of  the  male  fex;  and  that  the  large  number  who 
have  not  attained  are  fcarcely,  in  a  female  exhibition,  fupplied 
with  the  great  incentive  of  emulation.  They  can  paint  very 
indifferently  indeed,  and  yet  keep  head  above  water  according 
to  the  level  of  the  feparate  Female  Exhibition;  and  this  is  no 
fhame  for  the  prefent  to  the  ladies,  but  a  neceffity  of  their 
cafe. 

The  mofl  complete  works  in  the  Exhibition  were  fent  by 
foreign  ladies,  as  “  The  Brothers  Grimm,’  by  Madame  Jerichau, 
and  “  A  Girl  founding  a .  Cattle-horn,”  and  “  Grandmamma’s 
Pet,  Dalecarlia,”  by  Mifs  Amalia  Lindegren.  Among  our  own 
countrywomen,  IMifs  Louife  Rayner,  Mrs  Naftel,  Mifs  Kate 
Swift,  and  Mifs  Sophia  Beale,  came  forward  creditably ;  while 
the  work  fhowing  moft  natural  faculty  and  promife  of  all  was 
a  pen  and  ink  drawing,  named  “  Vidfory,”  by  Mifs  Charlotte 
E.  Babb,  reprefenting,  with  a  deal  of  well-thought  incident  and 
well-conceived  expreffion,  the  excited  and  triumphant  gazers 
from  a  turret  who  watch  how  the  battle  goes  below. 

A  new  experiment  has  been  tried  in  an  Exhibition  of  “  Ori¬ 
ginal  Pidfures  by  the  moft  celebrated  Scandinavian  artifts, 
which  opened  at  No.  7,  Haymarket,  about  the  end  of  July. 
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The  fuccefs,  and  indeed  the  intrinhc  excellence,  of  the  Northern 
Schools  of  painting  in  our  International  Exhibition  fully  jufti- 
hed  the  experiment ;  if  it  prove  a  failure,  the  reafon  will  be  not 
the  want  of  talent  in  thofe  fchools,  nor  any  backwardnefs  of  the 
London  public  in  appreciating  them,  but  the  inferiority  of  the 
prefent  colledfion  to  the  previous  one,  combined  with  the  late 
period  of  the  feafon  at  which  it  opened.  The  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  is  about  120.  The  Committee  confifts  of  44  gentlemen 
(we  prefume  all  artifts),  of  whom  14  do  not  exhibit.  Among 
the  exhibiting  members,  the  names  of  Afkevold,  Bde,  Grdn- 
land,  Jernberg,  Muller,  Nordenberg,  Larfon,  and  Sorenfen, 
may  be  remembered  from  the  International  Exhibition ;  Tide- 
mand  alfo  is  down  both  in  the  Committee-lift  and  the  catalogue, 
but  no  work  by  him  is  fpecified.  Out  of  the  total  of  about 
120,  only  about  20  works  are  fent  by  artifts  not  belonging  to  the 
Committee. 

As  we  have  faid,  the  colle(5fion  is  inferior  to  that  got  toge¬ 
ther  laft  year.  This  is  only  natural ;  but  the  inferiority  extends 
fo  far  that  the  exhibition,  though  not  an  abfolutely  bad  one, 
does  not  fuftain  or  reprefent  the  merit  which  our  public  then 
fo  cordially  recognized.  The  fubjedfs  are  moftly  views  of 
water-fall,  fjord,  foreft,  and  fea,  interfperfed  with  domeftic 
fcenes  of  peafant  life,  a  few  animal  pieces,  &c. :  only  one  facred 
pidfure  can  be  cited — -an  Ecce  Homo,  to  which  no  artift’s 
name  is  attached,  but  which  Ihows  an  intelligent  ftudy  of  the 
old  mafters,  more  efpecially  of  Caravaggio  and  the  Caracci. 
Other  creditable  works  are,  “A  Dalecarlian  Woman  bringing 
her  Child  to  be  baptized,”  by  Hockert ;  “  The  Firft  Steps,” 
and  a  very  fuperior  ftill-life  pidf  ure  on  a  large  fcale,  Flowers 
and  Fruit,”  by  Jernberg;  and  “A  Summer  Night  on  the 
Mountain-ridges  of  Sulitelma  in  Lapland,”  by  Saal,  interefting 
and  beautiful  in  the  foft  hazy  nodturnal  fun-light.  On  the 
whole,  the  eftedf  of  the  exhibition  upon  the  eye  is  dark  and 
heavy ;  the  more  ambitious  afpedts  of  nature  are  given  with 
lome  perception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  fadts,  but  alfo  with  that 
fort  of  ftrained  inftftency  which  looks  like  overdoing. 
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We  now  pafs  from  the  mixed  exhibitions  to  thofe  held  by 
hngle  artifts,  and  generally  of  Angle  pidlures. 

The  firfh  to  which  we  have  to  advert  is  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  of  landfcape  art,  peculiarly  liable  to  the  danger  and  failure 
which  we  have  juft  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  Scandinavian 
paintings,  but  avoiding  them  with  a  finenefs  of  perception  and 
fkill  which  is  certainly  not  far  removed  from  genius.  We 
refer  to  the  “  Icebergs”  painted  by  Mr  Church,  the  American 
artift,  from  ftudies  made  in  the  fummer  of  1859  North¬ 

ern  Seas.  This  pidfure,  fome  ten  feet  by  fix  in  fize,  has  been 
on  exhibition  at  No.  168,  New  Bond  Street,  ftnce  the  latter 
end  of  June.  The  fcene  is  what  people  call  magical,”  which 
any  but  a  very  able  painter  would  tranflate  into  the  ftaring  but 
elfentially  common  fairy-land  of  the  theatre.  This  Mr  Church 
has  kept  clear  of,  and  produced,  by  refolute  realization  and 
fteady  work,  a  pidfure  of  amazing  natural  phenomena,  large  in 
fcale,  impreflive  in  its  effedf  of  fize,  and  with  a  fine  fenfe  of  the 
efi'ential  infubftantiality  of  the  ice-world  underlying  all  its  outer 
folidity  and  maffive  variation.  The  pidture  is  truly  a  genuine 
and  furprifing  fuccefs,*  worthy  of  being  feen  and  ftudied  not 
lefs  for  its  artift ic  attainment  than  for  the  new  and  marvellous 
world  with  which  it  brings  us  face  to  face.  Mr  Church,  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  “  Heart  of  the  Andes,”  much  more  fuccefsful  in 
“  Niagara,”  ftill  diftances,  in  the  prefent  pidf  ure,  the  high  idea 
we  had  formed  of  him. 

Two  large  landfcapes  by  Mr  Hamerton,  the  author  of 
“  The  Painter’s  Camp  in  the  Highlands,”  have  been  on  view 
fince  May,  or  thereabouts,  at  No.  196,  Piccadilly,  where  other 
works  by  the  artift  are  in  courfe  of  appearing  from  time  to  time. 
The  fubjedfs  are,  “  Ben  Cruachan  with  Clouds  rifing,  morning,” 
and  “  A  Gamekeeper’s  Cottage,  Lochawefide,”  both  painted  laft 


*  The  efFe6l  of  the  picture  is  as  nearly 
ruined  as  human  ingenuity  can  manage 
by  the  frightful,  lumbering,  dark-bro-ivn 
wooden  frame  in  which  it  is  difplayed.  If 


ever  there  was  a  pi6lure  which  called  aloud 
for  the  common  charity  of  a  gilt  frame, 
rich  and  broad  in  furface,  it  is  this  one, 
made  up  of  emerald  and  opal  colour. 
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year.  A  perception  of  the  large  qualities  and  relations  of  the 
natural  fcene,  and  a  manly  fyftem  of  work,  diftindf  and  compre- 
henfive  but  not  marked  by  the  refinements  of  highly  trained 
pradfice,  diftinguifh  thefe  works  of  Mr  Hamerton. 

Mr  Frith’s  “Railway  Station”  has  been  again  exhibited 
this  feafon,  as  during  the  laid.  To  hit  the  popular  tafte  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  among  the  many  gifts  which  a  painter  may  con¬ 
gratulate  himfelf  on  the  pofleflion  of. 

Mr  T.  Jones  Barker  has  difplayed  at  No.  62,  Cheapfide,  a 
pidfure  of  the  prefentation  of  a  Bible  by  Queen  Vidforia  to  the 
African  Embaflage  at  Windfor  Caftle;  when  Her  Majelfy,  in 
reply  to  a  queftion  propofed  by  the  duflcy  potentate,  is  faid  to  have 
ufed  the  expreflion  :  “Tell  the  Prince  that  this  is  the  fecret  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatnefs  :  ” — but  the  anecdote  is  fomewhat  apocryphal. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illuftration  has  been  exhibited  a  large 
})idfure  by  Mr  W.  {not  Edward)  Armitage,  of  “  The  Vifion  of 
St  John,”  with  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  Overthrow  of  Satan 
by  Michael,  and  the  like.  Mr  Armitage  has  not  fucceeded  in 
perfuading  the  public  that  he  is  capable  of  “  adminiftering  to 
the  effedfs”  of  the  late  John  Martin;  and  even  thofe  effedfs 
themfelves  are  little  valued  now — lefs  than  the  originality  of  the 
artift  had  deferved. 

From  the  4th  of  May,  a  fo-called  “  reft  oration” — properly  a 
copy  omitting  the  marks  of  time  and  mifufe — of  Da  Vinci’s  Laft 
Supper,  the  produdfion  of  Mr  Selous,  was  exhibited  at  No.  168, 
New  Bond  Street. 

The  mention  of  this  work  may  ferve  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  from  modern  to  old  art ;  for  we  have  finilhed  the  lift 
of  exhibitions  of  contemporary  paintings,  and  muft  proceed  to 
thofe  of  the  old  mafters. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  Britifh  Inftitution  of  the  works  by 
Ancient  Mafters  and  deceafed  Britifh  artifts  opened  on  the  6th 
of  June,  and  clofed  on  the  29th  of  Auguft.  The  Exhibition 
numbered  92  works,  of  which  68  were  Britifli.  It  was  a 
fine  colledtion,  not  difplaying  any  one  fchool  in  fpecial  promi¬ 
nence,  nor  memorable  by  any  fingle  work  of  the  greateft  order 
of  art  of  paramount  importance.  From  among  many  valuable 
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fpecimeiis  of  diftinguillied  men  we  may  enumerate  the  following. 
Italian  Pitlures.  Da  Vinci,  St  John  (the  property  of  Lord  Lind- 
fay).  Paul  Veronefe,  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  noble  full-length  (the 
Earl  of  Warwick).  Giovanni  (?)  Bellini,  a  remarkable  Head 
of  the  Youthful  Saviour  (Mr  Robinfon).  Lippo  Lippi,  an 
Italian  Lady  (Lord  Elcho),  a  delicious  piece  of  exadl  nature, 
and  fweet,  rich  colour,  the  head  fomewhat  refembling  Ifotta  da 
Rimini.  Titian,  Portrait  of  the  Doge  Gritti  (the  Dean  of 
Briftol),  a  moft  noble  treatment  of  a  ftrikingly  handfome  aged 
head.  This  work  is  faid  to  have  been  refcued  from  a  fire  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  in  1578,  and  to  have  been  inferted  in  a 
panel  in  the  Contarini  Palace,  where  it  remained  till  1856. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  after  the  fire  referred  to,  Tintoretto 
was  commiflioned  to  reproduce  the  compofition  from  memory 
in  the  throne-room  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Sebaftian  del  Piombo, 
an  admirable  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  tying  up  his  hofe,  in  the 
beft:  phafe  of  the  painter’s  harder  ftyle  (Lord  Lindfay).  Titian, 
or  perhaps  rather  Bonifazio,  The  Holy  Family,  St  Elizabeth, 
the  Baptift,  &c.  (the  Earl  of  Strafford),  a  very  large  work  of 
fplendid  golden  tone,  and  noticeable  comelinefs  in  the  features. 
Raphael,  Portrait  of  Monfignore  Lorenzo  Pucci  (the  Marquis 
of  Abercorn).  A  competent  connoiffeur  has  exprefled  the 
opinion  that  this  pidfure  is  in  reality  by  fome  niafier  of  Brefcia 
or  Bergamo,  and  that  the  fitter  was  no  Monfignore,  but  a  Jew. 
Paflavant  clalfes  it  among  works  attributed  to  Raphael ;  to 
whom  it  was  alfo  afcribed  while  in  the  Cafali  Palace  at  Bologna. 
It  has  been  confiderably  reftored.  The  very  ftrong  modelling 
of  the  head  favours  perhaps  the  attribution  to  Raphael;  but 
we  concur  in  confidering  this  alfumption  open  to  great  doubt. 
Canaletto,  View  of  Whitehall  (the  Duke  of  Buccleuch),  fhow- 
ing  the  Holbein  Gate  acrofs  the  road,  the  Whitehall  Banquet- 
ing-houfe  ifolated  from  neighbouring  buildings,  and  other  inter- 
efting  details.  A  view  of  Northumberland  Houfe  and  Charing 
Crofs  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland).  Tintoretto,  Vulcan, 
Venus,  and  Cupid  (the  late  Sir  Culling  Eardley),  a  large  work, 
fplendid  in  tone,  which  was  hanging  of  late  for  months  together 
on  Meffrs  Chriflie’s  ftaircafe,  without  finding  a  purchafer  at  a 
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moft  moderate  price.  Sandro  Botticelli,  The  Virgin  and  Child 
(Lord  Elcho),  a  moft  lovely  and  precious  picture — the  Ma¬ 
donna  adoring  the  Infant,  who  lies  on  the  ground,  with  a 
background  of  rofe-trees. — Dutch  Pibiures.  Rembrandt,  The 
Burgomaster  Six  and  his  Wife,  two  pidfures  (Vifcount  Clifden). 
The  former  is  one  of  the  greateft  mafterpieces  of  the  painter ; 
the  latter,  though  fine,  is  conftdered  queftionable.  Berghem 
and  his  Wife,  two  pidfures  (the  Marquis  of  Weftminfter),  both 
fupremely  admirable,  the  former  efpecially.  Both,  a  Landfcape 
and  W aterfall,  with  figures  (Mr  Wynn  Ellis). — Flemijh  Pibiures. 
Snyders,  a  Boar-hunt,  of  his  beft  quality  (the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland).  Rubens,  Two  Lions,  a  great  piece  of  work  (the 
Earl  of  Warwick).  Vandyck,  Wentworth  Earl  of  Cleveland  and 
his  Family,  the  Elder  Branch  of  the  Family  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Straftbrd  (the  Earl  of  Strafford). — German  School.  Holbein, 
Portrait  of  a  Man  (Mr  Wynn  Ellis),  a  lingularly  fine  fmall  buft- 
portrait,  moft  accomplifhed  in  its  mafterly  finifh.  —  Britijh 
Pibiures.  Gainfborough,  The  Pembroke  Family,  after  Vandyck 
(Vifcount  Clifden),  a  moft  fkilful  copy.  Wilfon,  a  Landfcape 
with  a  Caftle  and  a  Lake  (Mrs  Allen  Cooper)  :  the  “  Lake- 
fcene,”  belonging  to  Mr  Dorington,  alfo  in  the  exhibition,  is  a 
variation  of  the  fame  fubjedt.  Crome,  A  Woody  Scene  (Mr 
Anderdon).  Hogarth,  Sarah  Malcolm  in  Newgate  (Lady  Jane 
Dundas),  the  excellent  fmall  figure-piece  in  which  the  murder- 
efs  is  reprefented  feated,  with  a  rofary  on  the  table  before  her. 
Conftable,  Hadleigh  Castle  (Mr  Huth),  a  firft-rate  example. 
Reynolds,  Landfcape  with  Mill  (Mr  Wynn  Ellis),  an  impreflive, 
vigorous  piece  of  broad  nightly  efFedf,  being  a  free  adaptation 
of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  at  Bowood. 

A  pidfure  was  on  view  in  May  and  June,  at  191,  Piccadilly, 
advertifed  as  “  the  Holy  Family  by  Raphael,  the  pidfure  that 
was  in  the  colledfion  of  Charles  L,  and  numbered  716  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  pidfures  in  the  reign  of  James  IL,  fince  which 
period  all  trace  of  it  was  loft it  is  alfo  termed  in  the  pro- 
fpectus  “  La  Vierge  a  TAgneau.”  The  printed  account  given  of 
the  work  is  not  very  precife.  “  The  Proprietor,”  who  does  not 
ftate  his  name,  reprefents  that,  being  “  in  Italy”  in  1850,  he 
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became  intimate  with  an  Italian  dilettante,  and  alfo  with  “  an  old 
man”  once  in  high  repute  as  a  connoiffeur ;  that  about  two 
years  after  this,  the  dilettante  informed  him  of  the  dangerous 
illnefs  of  the  quondam  connoiffeur ;  that  the  latter,  on  being 
vihted  by  the  proprietor,  recommended  him,  as  a  deathbed 
kindnefs,  to  purchafe  a  very  dirty  pidfure  he  knew  of  “  in  this 
town,”  which  would  turn  out,  upon  being  cleaned,  to  be  one 
of  the  fineft  of  Raphael’s  Holy  Families.  The  proprietor 
bought  the  pidfure  “  at  the  addrefs  indicated,”  and  brought  it  to 
England.  He  fpecifies  a  number  of  important  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  compofition  and  treatment  of  the  work  as  it 
then  appeared,  and  what  it  is  now,  after  being  cleaned  by  “  a 
gentleman  who  had  great  experience  as  a  pidture-cleaner ;  it 
had  been  previoufly  infpedfed  by  Herr  Gruner,  who  confidered 
the  pidfure  in  its  uncleaned  ftate  difficult  to  account  for,  by 
reafon  of  the  difcrepancies  in  its  execution.  The  cleaning  pro¬ 
duced  a  “  wonderful  metamorphofe.”  The  proprietor  adds  that 
“  the  Holy  Family  of  the  Saints,”  belonging  to  Charles  I.  and 
James  II.,  was  fuppofed  by  Paffavant  to  have  been  deftroyed  in 
the  fire  at  Whitehall  during  the  reign  of  James  II. ;  and  that  the 
pidfure  now  exhibited  ffiows  the  effedfs  of  intenfe  heat  upon  a 
portion  of  the  Virgin’s  drapery,  and  is  in  fadf  (of  which  no 
further  evidence  is  adduced)  the  Whitehall  pidfure.  He  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  It  is  of  the  third  period,  or  Roman  fchool.  The 
texture  of  the  draperies  is  of  a  quality  we  only  fee  in  the  fine 
works  of  Raphael  in  the  Florentine  fchool ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  pidfure  poffeffes  all  the  breadth  and  power  of  the  Roman 
fchool.  On  panel,  3  ft.  i  in.  by  1  ft.  5  in.”  The  affumed  rea¬ 
fon  for  difguifing  the  pidfure  by  re-painting  is,  although  not 
ffated  in  the  printed  profpedfus,  that  it  had  got  into  fome  un¬ 
authorized  hands,  and  was  re-painted  to  obviate  detedfion.  We 
have  now  given  all  the  effential  fadfs  ffated  on  behalf  of  the 
pidfure :  to  us  they  appear  very  inconclufive,  and  put  forward 
with  a  vaguenefs  as  to  time,  place,  and  perfon,  that  would 
damage  the  beff  caufe.  The  pidfure  itfelf,  however,  is  another 
affair.  That  it  is  a  good  Italian  pidfure  painted  in  or  about 
Raphael’s  time  we  felt  quite  fatisfied  upon  infpedf  ion  of  it :  nor 
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could  we,  on  the  whole,  fix  upon  any  mailer  to  whole  llyle  it 
appears  to  bear  fo  much  analogy  as  to  Raphael’s,  though  there 
are  portions,  and  efpecially  the  head  of  St  Jofeph,  which  we 
fhould  not  have  been  difpofed  to  attribute  to  that  painter — rather 
perhaps  to  Beccafumi.  The  compofition  fhows  the  Infant 
Chrifh  with  a  lamb,  the  Virgin,  St  Jofeph,  and  St  Anna. 

A  pidlure  by  Raphael  is  nothing  to  a  pidlure  by  St  Luke. 
“  The  Maria  Hodegedria  and  the  Infant  Jefus,  painted  by  St 
Luke  the  Evangelill,”  was  on  view  at  No.  230,  Regent  Street, 
during  the  latter  half  of  May  :  the  owner  is  M.  N.  C.  Szerelmey. 
The  work  is  announced  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  Greek 
priefh  who  died  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  from  Egypt ;  and  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  hand  of  St  Luke  in  the  will  of  a  certain  Aza- 
rias,  heretofore  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
but  now  miffing,  and  advertised  for.  On  the  gilt  ground  of 
the  pidlure,  which  is  painted  upon  metal,  are  fome  charadlers, 
faid  to  be  Chaldaic,  and  to  attefl:  its  genuinenefs.  Moft  people 
perhaps  will  not  need  to  have  any  reafon  whatever  fuggelled  to 
them  for  doubting  whether  St  Luke  was  the  painter  of  any 
pidlure,  and  efpecially  of  this  one.  If  anybody  does  afk  for 
fuch  a  reafon,  he  may  be  informed  that,  to  a  perfon  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  the  quellion,  the  pidlure  looks  at  leafl:  as 
likely  to  have  been  done  by  fome  monk  of  Mount  Athos  not 
many  centuries  ago ;  and  “  at  leafl;  as  likely”  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  means  “  rather  more  likely”  upon  the  evidence 
and  probabilities  taken  together. 


W.  M.  Rossetti. 


ARCHITECTURE 


AS  A  DECORATIVE  ART  * 


Architecture  has  a  twofold  nature,  the  one  rooted  in  utility, 
the  other  growing  into  beauty.  By  virtue  of  the  firfl:  fhe  is 
firm  in  her  foundations,  fecure  in  wall,  ftrong  in  buttrefs,  and 
water-tight  in  roof.  By  virtue  of  the  fecond  fhe  becomes  a 
creature  of  the  fancy,  a  work  of  the  imagination,  and  ofttimes 
fpurning,  as  it  were,  the  folid  earth,  fhe  holds  dominion  of  the  fky. 
Thus  every  architedfural  edifice  may  be  viewed  from  two  oppofite 
points,  either  as  a  building  which  is  limply  ufeful,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  creation  which  is  lovely.  And  thefe  contrafted 
charadfers  of  flrudfure  and  decoration  manifeftly  imply  a  fever- 
ance  in  governing  principles.  Architedf ure  as  a  flrudfure  muft 
conform  to  laws  of  gravity,  confult  ftrength  of  material,  calcu¬ 
late  with  mathematical  precifion  the  outward  thruft  of  arch  and 
of  roof.  But  architedlure  as  a  decorative  art  is  not  in  its  eflence 
phyfical  but  seffhetic,  is  fcarcely  indeed  fo  much  the  bodily 
building  up  of  Itone  and  of  brick,  as  the  airy  flight  of  a  poet’s 
thought  and  the  goflamer  penciling  of  a  fairy’s  hand. 

Such  is -the  philofophy  which  would  have  contented  critics 
of  a  by-gone  day, — a  philofophy  which,  though  not  abfolutely 
falfe,  is  certainly  fuperficial.  To  Mr  Fergullbn — whole  lateft 
work,  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architedfure,” 
furnifhes  the  theme  and  fupplies  the  illuftrations  for  our  prefent 
article — the  world  is  in  great  degree  indebted  for  dodtrines  more 
profound.  That  utility  is  frequently  found  in  antagonifm  to 


*  Hiftory  of  the  Modern  Styles  of 
Architefture  :  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  Architedfure,  By  James  Ferguflbn, 


Fellow  of  the  Royal  Inftitute  of  Britiftr 
Architedfs.  With  312  illuftrations.  Lon¬ 
don,  John  Murray,  1862. 
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beauty,  no  one  for  a  moment  will  call  in  queftion.  But  that 
this  utility  has  been  violently,  and  ofttimes  contrary  to  juft 
reafon,  fevered  from  her  twin-fifter  grace,  thus  robbing  the  ufes 
of  a  building  of  its  legitimate  adornings  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  beauty  has,  efpecially  in  epochs  of  decadence,  been  divorced 
from  its  parent  utility,  thus  removing  wholefome  reftraint  and 
opening  a  wide  field  to  extravagance — no  perfon  converfant 
with  the  hiftory  of  architedfure  and  the  allied  arts  can  poflibly 
deny.  Yet  we  rejoice  to  think,  whatever  may  be  the  pradfical 
blunders  which  have  been  committed  throughout  all  ages,  that  at 
laft  the  true  theory  of  architedlure  in  its  mutual  relation  of  ftruc- 
ture  and  decoration  is  underftood,  and  in  its  broad  outlines 
firmly  eftablifhed.  The  time  is  paft  when  the  different  elements 
of  a  building  can  be  arrayed  againft  each  other  in  the  contraft 
of  antithefis.  Analyfis  of  oppofing  purpofes,  if  indulged,  muff: 
be  only  the  preliminary  conducing  to  concerted  ends.  And  in 
a  day  when  fciences  once  fevered  are  tending  to  union,  when 
arts  ufeful  and  decorative  are  feeking  to  intermingle,  when 
knowledge,  however  diverfified,  is  bound  into  one  empire,  ftrange 
were  it  indeed  that  a  building  fhould  infift  on  being  divided 
againft  itfelf,  that  a  houfe  in  the  two-fold  principles  of  utility 
and  beauty  fhould  cherifh  enmity  within  its  walls. 

The  antagonifm  of  which  we  have  fpoken  has  found  terms 
of  reconciliation.  No  greater  boon  indeed  could  have  been 
beftowcd  upon  art  than  the  canon  of  criticifm  which,  now 
univerfally  accepted,  brings  union  out  of  difcord.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  two  elements  of  utility  and  decoration, 
inftead  of  being  at  war,  muff:  be  bound  together  in  concord.  It 
has,  in  fhort,  been  fhown  by  fuch  writers  as  Pugin,  Donaldfon, 
and  Ferguflbn,  that  ornamentation  is  not  appended  to  an  edifice 
as  an  accident  or  intrufion,  but  that  as  a  flower  from  a  flowering 
ftem,  it  grows  naturally  out  of  ftrudf ure  or  conftrudfion.  This 
axiom,  which  commends  itfelf  by  its  fimplicity,  and  obtains  on 
enunciation  alTent  almoft  as  a  felf-evident  propofition,  is,  in  fadf, 
one  of  thofe  mafter-thoughts  which  come  upon  the  world  as  a 
difcovery,  and  work  in  the  hiftory  of  a  fcience  or  an  art  a  revo¬ 
lution.  It  is  fcarcely  too  much  to  fay  that  as  foon  as  Pugin 
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laid  down  his  two  fundamental  laws  of  architedfural  defign,  the 
battle  of  which  we  have  fpoken  was  ended,  and  buildings  eredted 
in  violation  of  thefe  eflential  truths  flood  condemned.  “  The 
two  great  rules  for  defign,”  faid  Mr  Pugin,  “are  thefe:  ill. 
That  there  fliould  be  no  features  about  a  building  which  are  not 
necelfary  for  convenience,  conftrudlion,  or  propriety  ;  and. 
That  all  ornament  fhould  confift  of  enrichment  of  the  effential 
conftrudlion  of  the  building.  The  negledl  of  thefe  two  rules 
is  the  caufe  of  all  the  bad  architedlure  of  the  prefent  time.” 
Other  writers  have  in  a  like  fenfe  infilled  that  the  three  elfential 
conditions  of  all  buildings  and  of  every  architedlural  ftyle  are 
“  commodity,  lirmnefs,  and  delight.”  The  acceptance  of  thefe 
governing  canons  mark,  we  have  ventured  to  aflert,  an  epoch,  and 
mull  in  their  application  work,  as  we  have  faid,  a  revolution.  An 
architedlural  delign  may  henceforth  be  pronounced  falfe  jull  in 
proportion  as  it  departs  from  the  fobriety  of  Icience  and  the 
fanity  of  reafon.  Conftrudlion  in  its  fitnefs,  its  lirmnefs,  and  its 
fundlions,  is  the  ground  or  the  root  out  of  which  decoration,  how¬ 
ever  fairy  and  fanciful,  lliould  germinate  and  fpring.  And  this 
conllrudlion,  it  has  been  aptly  remarked,  muft  not  be  to  the 
architedl  as  a  lay  figure  is  to  a  painter  or  fculptor,  a  mere  inani¬ 
mate  frame  on  which  to  hang  drapery.  “  Confirudlion,”  fays  Pro- 
feflbr  Donaldfon,  “  is  really  the  bone,  marrow,  mufcle,  and  nerve 
of  architedlure.”  Thus  may  we  hope  that  a  noble  art,  which 
has  ofttimes  in  mifufe  been  debafed  by  forms  monftrous  and 
abfurd,  fhall  at  length  be  made  conformable  with  reafon  and 
confonant  to  nature.  The  lirmnefs  of  a  rock,  the  fafhioning  of 
a  tree,  and  the  fairnefs  of  a  flower  may  each  bring  its  lelfon. 
The  flrength  of  materials,  the  iifes  of  ftrudlure,  the  warmth  or 
the  feverity  of  climate,  the  native  prodiidlions  of  foreft  or  field, 
may  each  impofe  a  law  or  add  fertility  to  refource.  And  thus 
architedlure  as  a  decorative  art,  no  longer  a  petrifadlion  dug  out 
of  a  by-gone  flrata,  may  fpring  into  beauty  as  a  thing  of  reno¬ 
vated  youth,  and  the  plant  and  the  herb  which  is  nurtured  on 
Englifh  foil,  and  bulfeted  by  northern  blafts,  lhall  entwine  around 
the  column,  be  trained  againll  the  wall,  or  led  along  the  frieze. 
Hence  though  of  architecture  it  may  be  emphatically  repeated 
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there  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun,  ftill  that  fun  which  animates 
nature  with  light,  fertility,  and  beauty  may  yet  impart  to  every 
art  newly  developed  life. 

Decoration  ariling,  as  we  have  fhown,  from  conftrudfion, 
it  almoft  of  neceffity  follows  that  there  are  as  many  fchools 
of  ornament  as  ftyles  of  architedlure.  Each  national  ftyle 
has  been  indeed  the  offspring  of  certain  agencies  which  in 
given  periods  and  territories  have  obtained  afcendency.  Reli¬ 
gions,  races,  climates,  and  natural  produdfions,  fuch  as  the 
granite,  the  fandftone,  the  lotus  and  papyrus  of  the  Nile,  the 
marble  of  Hymettus,  and  the  acanthus  growing  on  the  plain  of 
Athens,  have  each  and  all  confpired  to  the  formation  of  thofe 
architedtural  ftyles  which  are  indigenous  to  certain  foils,  and 
confonant  with  the  wants  and  afpirations  of  particular  peoples. 
And  we  repeat,  well  nigh  as  by  neceflary  confequence  all  true 
generic  forms  of  architedture  have  ferved  in  turn  as  the  frame¬ 
work  whereon  correfponding  ftyles  of  decoration  have  found 
field  to  difport  themfelves.  The  leaf  which  grew  by  the  way- 
fide  and  the  flower  which  floated  on  the  river  were  tranfplanted, 
and  in  altered  guife  took  root  and  gathered  into  a  crown  and 
capital.  Thus  the  temple  of  Luxor  is  fupported  by  columns  of 
full-grown  papyrus  encircled  by  the  buds  of  the  lotus.  And  the 
Greeks,  ever  in  their  arts  giving  to  humanity  fupremacy  over 
nature,  carved  upon  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to 
ftand  as  the  noblcft  of  architcdtural  decorations,  the  panathenaic 
proceflion  of  chariots  and  horfes,  and  horfemen  and  athletes. 
Then,  coming  down  to  the  middle  ages  under  the  triumph  of 
Chriftian  art,  we  fee  that  the  interior  of  each  church  was 
made,  by  confonant  modes  of  ornament,  to  fpeak  through  types 
and  fymbols,  that  the  ftonework  was  carved  into  Scripture  nar¬ 
rative,  that  the  windows,  refplendent  in  colour,  told  of  the  fuffer- 
ing  and  the  triumph  of  faints,  and  revealed  the  viflon  of  angels. 
Thus  was  each  detailed  enrichment  made  to  bear  teftimony  to 
fome  facred  verity;  thus,  in  the  glowing  words  of  Pugin,  were  the 
foundations  of  the  Church,  like,  thofe  of  Chriftian ity  itfelf,  built 
on  the  Crofs  of  Chrift — the  towers  and  fpires  pointed  to  heaven 
even  as  the  believer’s  hopes,  and  the  figures  of  patriarchs,  pro- 
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phets,  and  martyrs,  the  forms  of  cherubim,  and  the  crowning 
fcene  of  the  final  judgment,  all  confpired  to  fill  the  foul  with 
the  fublimity  of  the  Chriftian’s  faith  and  worfliip.  Hence,  as 
we  have  faid,  the  furvey  of  the  various  fhyles  of  architecture 
which  have  fprung  up  at  the  great  centres  of  the  world’s  civil¬ 
izations  abundantly  prove  that  decoration  has  been  co-ordinate 
with  the  conditions  of  conftrudf  ion,  and  that  the  riches  of  nature, 
and,  if  poffible,  the  ftill  more  fertile  refources  of  man’s  genius, 
have  endowed  forms  of  utility  with  beauty,  and  made  mere 
mundane  materials  meet  for  a  higher  fervice. 

The  preceding  confiderations  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  following  propofitions  :  ift,  Conftrudfion  muff 
be  decorated,  not  decoration  conftrudf ed ;  2nd,  Decoration 
mufi:  accord  with  the  conditions  of  fituation,  fitnefs  and  ufe ; 
3rd,  Each  generic  ffyle  in  architedfure  demands  a  correfpond- 
ing  type  of  ornamentation  ;  4th,  Thefe  fpecific  types  have  grown 
out  of  cognate  forms  in  the  outer  world,  and  thus  decorative  art 
becomes  intimately  or  remotely  the  offspring  of  nature  ;  5th,  De¬ 
coration  is  not  only  the  reproduction  of  external  forms,  but 
becomes  in  turn  the  reprefentation  of  inward  ideas,  the  fymbol 
of  thought  and  of  fancy,  and  the  earneft  expreffion  of  faith ;  6th, 
Decoration  is  thus  of  diftindfive  charadhers,  and  is  fubjedt  to  claf- 
fification  as  naturaliftic,  idealiftic,  fymbolic,  geometric,  or  defcrip- 
tive  ;  yth,  Naturaliftic  ornament  fhould  not  only  accord  with  the 
individual  forms  of  leaves,  ffowers,  &c.,  but  muff  conform  to 
the  principles  of  organic  growth,  fuch  as  radiation  from  a  parent 
ftem,  repetition  of  fimple  elements  or  units  in  balanced  fym- 
metry :  thus  in  art  as  in  nature  variety  is  reduced  to  unity.  From 
this  propofition  may  follow  as  a  corollary  that  each  feparate  ftyle  of 
ornament  fprings  as  from  a  central  germ,  whence  is  evolved  as 
from  a  root  all  further  developments,  which  poffibly  in  the  end 
may  pafs  downwards  to  decay.  8th,  In  idealiftic  ornament,  na¬ 
tural  forms  are  fubjedted  to  the  control  of  fome  governing  idea, 
— this  idea  may  be  fubfervience  to  architedlural  compofition,  and 
then  the  ornament  becomes  “  conventionalized or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  need  not  be  of  bondage,  but  may  be  of  freedom, 
and  then  imagination  takes  flight  and  often  indeed  tranfgrefiTes 
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the  confines  of  moderation.  Herein  lies  a  fnare  which  has 
again  and  again  in  the  hillory  of  art  proved  deftrudfive.  9th, 
Allied  in  certain  points  to  idealiftic  is  fymbolic  ornament,  the 
outward  form  here  ferving  as  the  manifeftation  of  fome  inward 
thought  or  invifible  truth,  as,  for  example,  the  dove,  a  Chriftian 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  whole  world  of  decorative  art  foaring 
indeed  into  high  heaven  here  opens  to  view.  loth.  Geometric 
ornament,  not  naturaliftic,  not  idealilfic,  or  necelTarily  fymbolic, 
confifts  merely  of  the  fymmetric  diftribution  of  fpaces  and  of 
a  balanced  compofition  of  lines,  pointing  to  a  central  unity, 
and  radiating  into  erratic  variety.  Among  the  Mohammedans, 
to  whom  was  denied  the  reprefentation  of  living  creatures,  this 
inanimate  ftyle  of  compofition  feems  to  have  reached  the  pre- 
cifion  of  fcientific  pradlice.  i  ith.  Another  and  certainly  a  moft: 
important  fpecies  of  decoration  may  be  termed  the  defcriptive 
narrative  or  pidlorial,  fuch  as  the  incifed  and  painted  battle¬ 
fields  of  Ramefes  the  Great  and  the  procelfions  of  his  fons  and 
daughters,  delineated  on  the  temple  walls  of  Thebes ;  alfo  the 
mofaics  reprefenting  Chrift  and  His  Apoftles,  placed  in  the 
bafilicas  of  Rome  and  Ravenna ;  likewife  the  fculptured  biblical 
narratives  executed  by  the  Pifani  family  on  the  facade  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  ranging  in  fubjedf  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Laft  Judgment.  Thefe  adventurous  modes  of  decoration 
are  efpecially  fedudfive  and  proportionately  perilous.  It  is 
manifell  that  under  the  temptation  ot  luch  pidforial  blandilh- 
ments  all  architedfural  feverity  and  reftraint  are  in  danger  of 
being  cafi:  afide,  and  every  condition  of  architedfural  conftruc- 
tion  diredfly  violated.  There  cannot  indeed  be  a  doubt  that, 
efpecially  during  epochs  of  decadence  and  among  nations  given 
over  to  luxury  and  debauch,  the  art  of  painting  has  inflidfed 
a  grievous  injury,  not  to  fay  committed  diredf  outrage,  upon 
the  fevere  chaftity  of  architedfure.  Still  let  it  be  diftindtly  un- 
derftood  that  painting,  when  content  to  fubmit  to  proprieties 
and  feemly  aufterities,  comes  efpecially  in  architedfural  interiors 
as  a  legitimate  and  potent  auxiliary.  12th,  As  to  colour,  it 
fhould  be  fo  ufed  as  to  enhance  the  effedf  of  light,  fhade,  and 
relief,  and  to  add  emphafis  to  articulate  form ;  and  further,  in 
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every  chromatic  arrangement,  the  primary,  feconclary,  and  tertiary 
tones  muft  be  harmonized,  contrafted,  and  balanced  according 
to  the  fcale  of  prifmatic  equivalents.  13  th,  and  laftly.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  purpofe  of  all  decoration  is  through  beauty  to  give 
delight,  the  one  principle  muft  be  paramount,  that  every  defign 
and  detail  fhall  be  conformable  to  eftablifhed  asfthetic  princi¬ 
ples.  The  above,  in  brief,  are  the  laws  which  architedfural 
ornament  ftiould.obey.  Each  feparate  propofttion  might  be 
made  the  text  for  an  exprefs  diflertation.  In  a  fubjedf,  how¬ 
ever,  which  ftretches  over  territories  fo  wide,  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  our  refearches  within  the  bounds  of  a  few  leading  land¬ 
marks. 

Mr  Wornum,  in  his  careful  and  complete  “  Anal}dis  of  Or¬ 
nament,”  diftinguifties  nine  diftindt  ftyles,  each  marked  by 
fpeciftc  charadferiftics,  extending  in  geographic  area  from  Afta 
to  Europe,  and  reaching  in  hiftoric  period  over  3500  years. 
Of  thefe  nine  genera,  three  are  ancient,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Roman,  comprifing  about  2000  years,  and  com¬ 
ing  down  to  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Three  of  the  nine 
are  mediaeval,  the  Byzantine,  the  Saracenic,  and  the  Gothic, 
ftretching  over  1000  years  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  the  remaining  triad  is  modern,  viz.  the  Re- 
naiffance,  the  Cinquecento,  and  the  Louis  Ouatorze,  comprifing 
the  laft  five  centuries  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth. 
Any  fuch  claffification,  however,  muft  inevitably  be  in  fome 
meafure  arbitrary.  For  as  in  the  kingdom  of  animate  nature 
fo  in  the  analogous  creations  of  art  varieties  may  be  confounded 
with  fpecies,  or  fpecies  exalted  into  genera.  Still  the  above 
divifions  will  ferve  to  fhow  not  only  the  vaftnefs  and  the  variety 
of  the  fubjedf,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  indicate  the  nationality 
and  chronology  of  each  hiftoric  fchool. 

Did  fpace  permit,  it  were  interefting  to  furvey  this  entire 
creation  of  decorative  art,  to  trace  the  grand  and  full-flowing 
ftream  which  has  fpread  from  empire  to  empire  back  to  its 
fountain-head ;  it  were  inftrudf  ive  to  mark  the  firft  introduction 
of  fome  favourite  type  which,  repeated  again  and  again,  at  length 
obtained  univerfal  currency  among  diftant  and  diverfe  peoples ; 
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it  were  important  to  look  upon  the  colleftive  phenomena  of 
ornamental  form  as  the  image  and  reflection  of  an  outward 
nature  which  contains  within  herfelf  all  pafl:  and  future  fchools 
of  art :  it  were  equally  fuggeftive  to  take  decoration  as  a  dia- 
gramme  of  mental  philofophy,  to  fhow  how  in  the  feverity  of 
form  the  reafon  held  fway,  how  in  the  flight  of  foaring  line 
imagination  found  fcope.  After  fome  fuch  method  might 
architeCfure  as  a  decorative  art  be  portrayed  in  its  height,  its 
breadth,  and  its  fulnefs.  Our  prefent  oflice,  however,  is  much 
more  circumfcribed.  Out  of  the  wide  world  we  muft  be  content 
to  take  but  two  great  kingdoms — the  Renaiflance  and  the  Gothic, 
each  in  itfelf  a  vafh  territory,  each,  as  it  were,  a  dynafty,  which 
has  arrayed  into  two  hoftile  camps  the  arts  of  modern  Europe. 

The  ifyle  of  the  RenaiflTance,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
occaflonal  excefs,  was  certainly  unexampled  in  glory.  Avow¬ 
edly  the  revival  of  clalflc  types,  its  origin  and  aim  were  the  full- 
eft  and  the  freeft  manifeftation  of  beauty.  Other  fchools  may 
have  been  more  didaClic  in  fymbolifm,  or  more  true  and 
earneft  in  the  fervice  of  religion,  but  the  ftyle  of  the  Re- 
nailTance,  like  to  its  purer  prototype  the  Greek,  fought  after 
aefthetic  form  and  the  harmony  of  beauty  merely  for  delight. 
To  the  confummation  of  this  jubilant  ftyle  many  caufes,  it  is 
well  known,  contributed.  The  awakened  zeal  for  the  ftudy  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  the  enthuflafm  aroufed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  not  only  of  claflic  writings,  but  of  Hellenic  ftatues  and 
Roman  arabefques,  the  increafe  of  wealth  attendant  upon  com¬ 
merce,  the  growth  of  refinement  among  the  people  and  of  fenfu- 
ous  luxury  among  princes  and  church  dignitaries,  the  mental 
liberty,  not  to  fay  the  fierce  rivalry,  which  the  licence  of  the  free 
cities  in  Italy  had  foftered,  added  to  all  which  the  unexampled 
galaxy  of  genius  born  reftlefs  to  achieve  fome  great  triumph — 
fuch  were  the  agencies  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  nations,  which  created  the  epoch  of  the  RenailTance.* 


*  For  a  review  of  this  great  epoch  in 
letters  and  in  art,  a  review  remarkable  for 
its  extended  furvey  and  its  impartial  judg¬ 
ment,  fee  “The  RenailTance:  An  Elfay  read 


in  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  June  17,  1863, 
by  John  Addington  Symonds,  B.  A.,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Magdalen  College.” 
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Then  it  was  that  talent  and  practical  proficiency  exceeded  the 
ufiial  limits  prefcribed  to  humanity,  fo  that  the  great  men  of 
the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  others,  pafled  the  narrow  confines  of  partial  know¬ 
ledge  and  entered  on  univerfal  art.  And  thefe  things  con- 
fidered,  it  becomes  the  lefs  furprifing  that  in  the  epoch  of  the 
RenailTance  all  the  arts  fhould  meet,  as  it  were,  in  carnival, 
that  architebfure,  fculpture,  and  painting  fhould  be  feen  in 
clofeft  embrace,  that  the  fumptuous  interiors  of  palaces  and 
churches  fhould  be  rich  in  carving,  ornate  in  frefco-pidfures, 
and  redolent  in  decorative  arabefque.  Thus  it  is  fcarcely 
remarkable  that  this  ftyle,  fo  prodigal  in  refource,  fo  fertile  in 
fancy,  a  ftyle  congenial  to  the  learned,  confonant  with  the  won¬ 
dering  imaginations  of  the  multitude,  gratifying  to  the  vanity 
of  patrons,  fhould  obtain  wide  currency  throughout  Europe. 
The  architedfural  interiors  of  Florence  and  Rome,  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  tafte  and  the  munificence  of  the  Medici  and  other 
princely  families,  naturally  found  imitation  in  neighbouring 
nations,  as,  for  example,  at  Fontainebleau,  where  Francis  I., 
lavifh  of  treafure,  fought,  under  the  guidance  of  Vignola,  Rofli, 
and  Primaticcio,  to  tranfcend  the  glories  of  claffic  art.  One  thing 
only  is  caufe  for  everlafting  regret,  that  in  works  in  many 
refpedfs  fo  admirable,  the  fobriety  of  reafon  and  the  modera¬ 
tion  prefcribed  by  corredl  tafte,  fhould  in  the  intoxication  of 
the  fenfes  have  been  fet  at  nought. 

The  central  work  and  the  crowning,  though  by  no  means  the 
laft,  achievement  of  this  epoch  was  the  Siftine  chapel,  the  crowd¬ 
ed  decorations  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
wood-cut,  taken  from  Mr  Ferguffon’s  volume.  It  will  be  feen 
that  this  entire  interior,  from  pavement  to  roof,  is  literally  loaded 
with  fumptuous  yet  noble  ornament.  The  fide  walls,  it  will 
be  noted,  are  divided  into  three  compartments ;  of  thefe,  the 
loweft  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  tapeftries  for  which  Raphael 
made  the  cartoons  now  at  Hampton  Court.  The  middle  line 
is  ftill  occupied  with  frefcoes,  painted  by  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo, 
Perugino,  and  others,  confifting  of  a  feries  of  types  and  antitypes, 
taken  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Teftaments.  The  upper 
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compartment  was  enriched  by  figures  and  groups,  placed  by 
Michael  Angelo  as  outworks  to  the  grand  central  compofition 
crowning  the  ceiling.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  chapel  is  ranged 
the  largefh  though  not  the  moft  fuccefsful  effort  of  the  great 
maffer,  the  Laft  Judgment.  The  ceiling  itfelf  is  fkilfully  diftribut- 
ed  into  three  longitudinal  divilions,  devoted  to  frefcoes,  which, 
by  univerfal  confent,  are  not  only  the  vouchers  to  the  genius 
of  the  great  giant  of  the  epoch,  but,  taken  for  all  in  all,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  grandeft  achievements  of  the  middle  ages.  Thefe 
majeftic  creations  are  as  it  were  the  ftately  genii  of  archi- 
tedfure  as  an  art.  The  entire  compofition,  indeed,  was  faid 
by  the  late  ProfefTor  Kugler  to  manifefl  the  united  powers  of 
the  architedf,  the  fculptor,  and  the  painter,  evinced  by  a  ftruc- 
ture  of  fo  much  grandeur,  by  figures  moulded  into  fuch  ffatu- 
efque  repofe,  and  by  a  colledf  ive  compofition,  wherein  a  multitude 
of  parts  is  made  fubordinate  to  the  harmony  of  pidtorial  efFedt. 
We  need  fcarcely  add  that  a  ftyle  fo  venturous,  when  falling 
under  the  treatment  of  inferior  hands,  was  fpecially  liable  to 
abufe.  “Every  one,”  fays  Mr  FergufTon,  “can  call  to  mind 
the  fprawling  gods  and  goddeffes,  or  faints  and  angels,  who  cover 
the  ceilings  of  the  palaces  and  churches  ”  which  abound  in  this 
and  fubfequent  centuries.  But  the  excefTes  into  which  the  Re- 
naifTance  degenerated  may  perhaps  be  beft  expofed  by  adtual 
contraft  with  the  oppofing  ffyle  of  the  Gothic. 

The  origin,  or  indeed  the  effence,  of  Gothic  architedfure 
would  involve  a  difcuffion  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 
Simpler  and  more  fatisfadf  ory  will  it  be  to  take  the  ffyle  juft  as 
we  find  it.  Mr  FergufTon,  with  a  point  and  a  concifenefs  worthy 
of  all  praife,  has  laid  down  the  propofition  that  the  chief  “  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  were  a  ftone  roof  and  a  glafs  wall.” 
Certain  is  it  that  the  decorations  of  a  Gothic  interior  are  in 
great  degree  evolutions  from  the  two  governing  elements  in  its 
conftrudtion,  the  mullioned  window  and  the  ribbed  roof. 
Through  window  traceries  alone — geometric,  foliated,  flowing, 
or  flamboyant — the  hifforic  growth  and  the  ^fthetic  beauty  of 
Gothic  architedfure  are  unfolded.  Thefe  windows,  moreover,  let 
us  remember,  were  exprefhy  defigned  to  receive  what  is  in  itfelf 
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the  moft  glorious  material  ever  devoted  to  decoration — painted 
glafs.  “So  far,”  fays  Mr  Ferguffon,  in  a  paflage  which  for  its 
eloquence  alone  were  worthy  of  note, — “  So  far  as  internal  archi¬ 
tecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted  glafs  was  perhaps 
the  moft  beautiful  ever  made.  The  painted  dabs  of  the  AfTyrian 
palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  fame  efFeCt.  The 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  lefs  fplendid  and  com¬ 
plete  ;  nor  can  the  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mofaics 
and  frefcoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  effeCf  and  party-coloured  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfeCf 
Gothic  cathedral,  where  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Bible  is  written 
in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnefh  hand  of  faith !  ” 

Windows  were  to  the  claffic  ftyle  a  negation — ^to  the  Gothic 
they  rofe  as  trophies  and  banners  paraded  with  all  poffible  cir- 
cumftance  and  pomp.  In  like  manner,  an  arched  or  vaulted 
roof,  a  ftruCf  ure  to  the  Greeks  unknown,  was  reared  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  North  in  crowning  triumph.  Mr  Ferguffon,  indeed, 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  vault  was  the  governing  power  that 
gave  form  to  Gothic  art.  Certain  is  it  that  the  ribbed  roof, 
which  comes  as  the  climax  and  glory  to  the  entire  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  was  indicated  even  in  the  foundations,  and  prefigured  in 
each  cluftered  column.  The  growth,  indeed,  from  fteadfafl  root 
to  expanded  tabernacle,  was  as  admirable  for  its  fequence  as  it 
was  perfect  in  its  confummated  beauty.  Each  ftem,  though  of 
ftone,  fprang  up  from  the  earth  as  a  thing  of  life,  and  then 
divided  into  an  expanfe  of  branches  or  a  canopy  of  leaves.  No 
wonder  that  a  creation  fo  vital,  and  indeed  vifionary,  fhould  have 
caught  the  light  of  poetic  metaphor.  No  wonder  that  enthu- 
fiafts,  gazing  on  a  fabric  fafhioned  as  by  nature’s  hand,  fhould 
fee  in  the  trees  of  the  foreft  the  type  of  Gothic  arch  and  vault, 
with  its  foliated  and  floriated  ornament.  No  wonder  that  the 
reafon  which  could  read  in  the  page  of  nature  the  handwriting 
of  a  God,  fhould  decipher  in  Gothic  fymbolifm  the  myfteries  of 
faith,  till  at  length  a  cathedral,  under  a  bold  figure  of  fpeech, 
was  faid  to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  Chriffian’s  creed  transformed 
into  ftone.  Many  of  thefe  pretty  fancies  muft  doubtlefs  be 
content  to  vanifh  before  critical  fcrutiny.  Yet  reveries,  fuch  as 
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thefe,  which  it  were  cruel  wholly  to  dilpel,  may  be  received  as 
tributes  to  the  power  of  the  art  around  which  they  hover.  They 
at  leaft  fhow  that  mute  ftone  has  been  made  to  fpeak  with 
thought  and  emotion.  Our  prefent  purpofe,  however,  is  merely 
to  point  out  that  all  this  imagination  takes  fire  from  pofitive 
materialifm,  that  this  emanation  of  decorative  beauty  has  utili¬ 
tarian  ftrudlure  for  its  root,  and  that  true  art,  however  aerial,  is 
built  upon  a  fcience  which  is  folid  and  certain.  Mr  Ferguffon 
fhows  by  diagrams,  publifhed  in  his  prior  work,  “the  Hand-book 
of  Architedfure,”  how  the  moft  elaborate  examples  of  thefe 
fretted  roofs — thofe  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  of  the  Cloifters  at 
Gloucefter,  of  St  George’s  Chapel,  Windfor,  and  of  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel,  Weftminfter — were  conftrudfed  on  definite 
geometric  principles.  The  earlier  and  fimpler  ftrudfures  and 
thefe  later  and  more  complex  vaults  rofe,  as  we  have  faid,  from 
the  ground  under  the  impulfe  of  an  organic  growth  ;  each  branch 
was  fupported  by  its  antecedent  trunk,  each  leaf  was  held  as  by 
its  fuftaining  fhoot,  and  then,  to  fupport  an  edifice  which  might 
be  toppling  in  its  height,  buttrefles  were  thrown  out  which 
fhould  hand  againfl:  the  wind  and  ftorm.  Thus  the  boldeft  and 
moft  adventurous  of  art-fabrics  had  to  gather  ftrength  from 
fcience,  and  thus  a  conftrudtion,  rigid  in  geometric  line,  and 
confonant  to  laws  of  gravity,  and  conformable  with  ftrength  of 
material,  became  lovely,  according  to  the  chief  canon  of  all  true 
decoration,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  educes  beauty  out  of  ufe. 
And  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  examples  of  this  great  triumph  is 
the  interior  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  of  which  we 
are  furnifhed  with  an  illuftration  taken  from  Mr  Ferguflbn’s 
recent  volume. 

An  extended  and  impartial  view  of  the  architedfure  of  all 
nations  would  fhow  that  each  ftyle,  both  in  its  conftrudfion 
and  decoration,  had  been  fpecially  ftrong,  in  at  leaft  certain 
fpecific  and  radical  elements,  and  inherently  beautiful  in  the 
fpontaneity  of  growth  which  is  born  as  a  child  to  the  imagination. 
Each  fchool,  then,  is  fortunate  in  the  polTeffion  of  its  individual 
graces.  In  the  regions  of  art,  indeed,  invidious  comparifons  are 
fpecially  odious,  for  to  minds  rightly  attuned,  the  one  feeling  of 
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thankfulnefs  fhould  above  all  others  be  dominant,  that  beauty 
has  never  been  without  witnefs  upon  earth,  that  the  arts,  as  min- 
ifters  to  man’s  culture  and  delight,  have  admitted  of  wide  and 
moft  varied  manifeftations.  And  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Mr  Fer- 
guffon  that  he  has  taken  this  broad  and  panoramic  furvey  of  the 
architedlure  of  the  world.  To  each  national  ffyle  in  fucceffion 
he  gives  the  award  which  is  its  due.  The  Claffic  and  the 
Renaiffance,  each  in  turn  receives  from  his  pen  fitting  praife. 
To  the  Gothic  we  alfo  think,  whatever  may  have  been  faid  to 
the  contrary,  he  is  fairly  juft.  The  following  introdudfory  paf- 
fage  to  his  chapter  on  French  Gothic  cathedrals  fhows  not 
only  the  bold  fweep  of  the  writer’s  hand,  but  confefles  to  an 
ardour  which  even  a  Gothic  Revivalift  could  hardly  furpafs. 
“The  great  difficulty,”  fays  Mr  FerguffTon,  “in  attempting  to 
defcribe  the  architedfure  of  France  during  the  glorious  period 
of  the  13th  century,  is  really  the  emharras  des  richejfes.  There 
are,  even  now,  fome  thirty  or  forty  cathedrals  of  the  firft  clafs 
in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence  to  this  great  age.  Some 
of  thefe,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  even  early  in  the  1 2th,  and 
many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th,  century;  but  all 
their  principal  features,  as  well  as  all  the  more  important  beauties, 
belong  to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a  building  epoch,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  brilliant  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  architedfure. 
Not  even  the  great  Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  age  of  Pericles 
in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  will  bear 
comparifon  with  the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  we  look 
to  the  extent  of  the  buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety 
and  conftrudtive  elegance,  the  daring  imagination  that  conceived 
them,  or  the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that 
is  expreffTed  in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them.” 

The  marvels  of  French  Gothic  are  now  receiving  full  hon¬ 
our  from  one  of  the  moft  critical  and  complete  publications 
which  has  ever  ifffued  from  the  prefs,  “Le  Didfionnaire  Rai- 
fonne  de  1’ Architedfure  Francaife  du  XP  au  XVP  fiecle  par 
Viollet-le-Duc.”  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expedfed  that  a  work 
which  is  little  fhort  of  national  in  its  import  and  pretenfion, 
fhould  unduly  exalt  France  as  a  nation  and  French  Gothic  as  a 
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ftyle.  Even  in  the  introduction  we  are  told  that  in  France, 
from  the  nth  to  the  15th  centuries,  the  arts  obtained  a  devel¬ 
opment  altogether  regular  and  logical,  and  that  the  light 
then  ftruck  out  became  incidentally  difFufed  over  England, 
Germany,  the  North  of  Spain,  even  to  the  limits  of  Italy, 
of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Eaft.  From  all  antecedent  time,  it  is 
added,  France  has  impofed  her  arts  and  her  manners  upon 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  To  the  more  direClly 
art  teachings,  however,  of  thefe  volumes,  lefs  exception  may  be 
taken.  We  are  glad,  for  example,  to  find  that  architeCfure 
is  handled,  not  only  as  a  material  of  mere  ftone  and  mortar,  but 
viewed  as  a  creation  endowed  with  life,  fprung  indeed  from 
that  life  of  humanity  whofe  higheff  expreffion  is  through  thefe 
mafter-works  of  civilization.  Thus  is  it  juffly  obferved  that  to 
write  a  hiftory  of  ArchiteCf  ure  during  the  middle  ages  would  be 
to  depict,  at  the  fame  time,  the  religious,  political,  focial,  and  civil 
progrefs  of  the  people.  For  fuch  an  enterprife,  it  were  needful 
to  take  account  of  local  traditions  of  the  taffes  and  manners  of  par¬ 
ticular  populations,  it  were  neceffary  to  eftimate  the  conditions 
involved  even  in  the  abundance  or  the  rarity  of  certain  build¬ 
ing  materials,  to  determine  the  laws  regulating  phyfical  forces, 
to  afcertain  the  commercial  relations  between  remote  periods  or 
diftant  countries  ;  in  fhort,  in  order  to  re-clothe  the  architecture, 
it  were  effential  to  reftore  the  life  of  the  middle  ages  out  of 
which  the  beauteous  creation  rofe  and  had  its  being.  To  un- 
derftand  a  veftment,  we  muff  ffudy  the  man  who  wears  it. 
Even  fo  indiffoluble  are  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
fpirit  and  the  life  of  the  people  which  took  thofe  arts  as  habili¬ 
ments  of  ufe  and  beauty.  And  as  the  body  politic  was  bound 
into  one  vaft  unity,  fo  were  the  arts — the  adornings  of  that  body 
— indiflbluble  and  univerfal.  Indeed  the  fame  unbroken  har¬ 
mony  of  ftyle,  the  fame  inflinChs  of  form  and  proportion — ■ 
all  the  qualities,  in  fhort,  inherent  in  the  art  that  clothed  the 
body,  focial  and  political,  obtained  maftery  alike  over  the 
rich  cathedral  and  the  parifh  church,  in  the  palace  of  the 
fovereign  and  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  peafant.  And  this 
univerfal  adaptation  of  architecture  to  life  and  to  manners,  how- 
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ever  high  or  however  humble^  is  a  point  efpecially  pertinent  to 
onr  prefent  difcourfe.  It  fhows  that  decorative  art  is  all-refledl- 
ing,  all-pervading,  all-extending ;  that  the  ornament  which  frets 
the  frieze  may  be  feen  again  as  a  border  to  a  garment  and  be 
found  multiplied  in  a  hundred  modifying  forms  throughout  the 
houfehold,  fo  literally  true  is  it  that  a  thing  of  beauty  cannot 
die,  but  has  a  life  beyond  life,  and  ever  fprings  around  our  daily 
path  as  an  unextinguifhed  joy. 

The  claims  fet  up  by  French  archasologifts,  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  national  ftyle,  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  the 
entire  concurrence  of  Englifh  authorities.  Accordingly  our 
writers  have  been  accuftomed  to  maintain  the  fuperiority  in 
many  important  particulars  of  the  Englifh  Gothic,  as  compared 
with  its  Continental  rivals.  Thus  Rickman,  in  his  work,  which 
is  now  received  as  a  text-book,  complains  that  foreign  Gothic  is 
always  more  or  lefs  encumbered  with  corrupt  Italian  compoh- 
tions.  And  this  juft  obfervation  Mr  John  Henry  Parker,  the 
editor  of  the  ftxth  and  laft  edition  of  this  treatife,  corroborates  by 
a  foot-note  as  follows :  “  There  is,”  fays  Mr  Parker,  “  no  doubt 
that  Mr  Rickman’s  obfervations  on  this  fubjedf  were  perfedfly 
corredf,  and  are  fully  borne  out  by  fubfequent  inveftigations ; 
the  early  Gothic  of  all  parts  of  the  Continent  has  a  mixture  of 
Roman  details,  the  early  Englijh  Gothic  is  the  only  one  that  is 
perfectly  pure  and  unmixedP  Mr  Ferguflbn  alfo,  in  fome 
fpecial  points,  as,  for  example,  in  the  conftrudlion  and  de¬ 
coration  of  vaults,  extols  Englifh  works  at  the  expenfe  of 
foreign.  On  referring  to  his  “  Hand-book,”  for  inftance,  we 
find  the  following  paflage :  “  The  part  of  Gothic  churches  in 
which  the  Englifh  architedfs  were  moft  generally  fuccefsful  was 
the  formation  of  their  vaults,  and  their  mode  of  ornamenting 
them,  in  both  which  particulars  they  were  quite  unfurpafted  by 
any  nation  of  the  Continent,  and  fcarcely  ever  approached.” 
Furthermore,  in  the  fecond  and  highly  elaborate  edition  of 
Mr  Gilbert  Scott’s  “Gleanings  from  Weftminfter  Abbey,”* 


*  Gleanings  from  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
by  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F.S.A., 
with  Appendices  fupplying  further  par¬ 


ticulars,  and  completing  the  hiftory  of  the 
Abbey  Buildings,  by  W.  Burgefs,  F.R. 
LB.  A.,  J.  Burtt,  Efq.,  G.  Corner,  F.S.A., 
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recently  publiHied,  it  is  exprelTly  ftated  that  “  the  details  of  the 
internal  dehgn  of  that  building  greatly  exceed  in  richnefs  thofe 
of  French  works  of  the  fame  age,  excepting  only  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  capitals  are  foliated.”  As  the  interior  of  our 
Metropolitan  Abbey,  for  vaftnefs  of  proportion,  grand  fcenic 
efFedf,  and  richnefs  of  ornament,  may  be  taken  as  a  mani- 
feftation  of  architectural  decoration,  not  lefs  hgnal  after  its 
fpecific  manner  than  the  interiors  of  the  Siftine  and  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  we  will  purfue  Mr  Scott’s  defcription  to  the 
clofe.  Having  extolled  the  general  and  detailed  richnefs  of 
the  delign  in  the  fentence  already  quoted,  Mr  Scott  proceeds 
as  follows  :  “  The  arch  mouldings  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  The 
triforium  arcade  is  as  beautiful  as  any  which  can  perhaps  be 
found.  That  to  the  eaftern  part  of  Lincoln  may  be  almoft  richer, 
but  its  proportions  yield  in  beauty  to  thofe  of  Weftminfter. 
The  richnefs  of  the  whole  is  alfo  vaftly  increafed  by  the  wall 
furfaces  between  the  arches  being  enriched  with  a  fquare  diaper. 
The  wall  arcading  is  of  exquihte  delign,  and  the  fpaces  over  it 
were  filled  with  mofi:  beautiful  foliage,  with  figures  interfperfed, 
while  the  fpandrels  of  the  cufping  were  filled  with  ornamental 
painting.  When  to  the  richnefs  of  architectural  detail  we  add 
that  of  material — the  entire  columns  and  all  the  fubordinate 
lhafts  being  of  marble,  and  the  remainder  of  ftone  of  feveral 
different  lhades  of  colour — the  magnificence  of  the  internal 
defign  muff  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  its  French  prototypes. 
The  only  one  point  which  ftrikes  the  eye  as  looking  lefs  rich,  is 
the  ufe  of  merely  moulded  capitals  to  the  main  pillars.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  arofe  from  their  being  ofPurbeck  marble.  It  is  true  that 
at  Ely  and  elfewhere,  as  in  our  own  Chapter-houfe,  the  carved 
capitals  are  of  this  ftubborn  material ;  but  its  ufe  may,  neverthe- 
lefs,  be  accepted  as  a  fair  excufe  for  moderating  the  workman- 
fhip.  The  internal  defign  of  the  tranfept  ends  are  truly  mag- 
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nificent,  indeed  I  doubt  whether  their  equals  can  be  found 
elfewhere.  The  manner  in  which  they  continue  the  lines  of 
the  general  defign,  and  yet  add  diverfity  to  the  forms,  is  truly 
artiftic.” 

As  an  example  then  of  Gothic  decoration  we  have  adduced 
the  interior  of  the  Abbey  at  Weftminfter,  the  work  of  the  13th 
century.  W e  have  likewife  fpecially  quoted  the  Chapel  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  as  an  inftance  of  a  later  and  more  florid 
development.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Ample  yet  ornate 
interior  of  La  Sante  Chapelle,  Paris,  belonging  to  the  13th 
century.  And  as  extending  the  modes  of  Gothic  adornings 
from  carved  ftone  and  painted  glafs  to  frefco-painted  walls,  it 
is  important  that  we  fhould  include  the  interior  of  the  Arena 
Chapel,  Padua,  decorated,  in  the  flrft  half  of  the  14th  century, 
with  a  feries  of  Biblical  pictures  by  the  hand  -of  Giotto. 
Laffly,  we  muA  not  forget  the  ftill  more  famed  Gothic  fhrine 
planted  in  the  further  fouth,  the  triple  Church  of  St  Francis 
at  Aflifl,  illuminated  in  frefco  by  the  chief  Italian  mafters  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.*  Thefe  feveral  buildings  afford 
complete  illuffration  of  the  various  modes  of  decoration  of 
which  architect ural  interiors  are  fufceptible,  whether  by  carved 
ftone,  painted  glafs,  or  pidfure-painted  walls. 

Yet  again,  let  us  compare  and  contraft  the  Siftine  and 
King’s  College  Chapels  the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  to 
throw  into  ftrong  relief  the  variance  which  fubflfts  between  the 
Renaiffance  and  the  Gothic  ftyles.  In  the  flrft  place,  we  re¬ 
mark  that  thefe  chapels  are  in  date  contemporary.  And  then 
in  each  alike  let  us  obferve  that  we  have  a  chamber  Ample  in  its 
form,  and  unbroken  in  its  open  fpace  by  columns,  aifles,  or  tran- 
fepts.  Furthermore,  the  fubjedfs  chofen  as  decorations  to  the 
walls  of  the  Siftine  and  the  windows  of  King’s — types  from  the 
Old  Teftament  and  antitypes  from  the  New — are  in  general  idea 
identical  in  each.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  correfponding  con¬ 
ditions,  it  were  perhaps  impofflble  to  point  to  two  architedfural 


*  For  the  adaptation  of  frefco  painting 
to  interior  decorations,  as  exemplified  in 
tlie  practice  of  the  middle  ages,  fee  the  vari¬ 


ous,  and  for  the  moft  part  admirable,  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Arundel  Society. 
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interiors  more  contrafted  in  effential  principles,  or  more  diffimilar 
in  dramatic  difplay.  To  borrow  the  emphatic  antithehs  of  Mr 
Ferguflbn,  in  Rome  the  architecture  is  fub ordinate  to  the 
pictures ;  in  Cambridge,  on  the  contrary,  the  painted  windows 
are  fubfervient  to  the  conftruCtion ;  in  Rome,  in  fhort,  the 
ornamentation  is  merely  pidtorial;  in  Cambridge,  as  a  contraft, 
the  decoration,  from  floor  to  key-ftone,  is  eflentially  mafonic. 
In  Rome,  it  may  be  added,  we  are  ftruck  in  awe  before  the 
genius  of  an  individual  artift,  glorying  in  comparative  impunity, 
while  he  tranfgreflTes  and  tranfcends  law  and  order  :  in  Cambridge 
we  are  filled  with  wonder  and  with  love,  not  for  the  perfonal 
power  of  one  exceptional  artift,  but  at  the  confummation  of  the 
art  as  art,  the  completenefs  of  the  ftyle  as  a  ftyle.  And  herein 
is  at  once  indicated  the  fnare  through  which  architectural  decor¬ 
ation  in  Italy  became  feduced  from  its  fobriety.  Architedfure 
may  have  attained  in  other  lands  a  nobler  manifeftation,  but 
painting,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  world,  has  never  known  a 
more  glorious  outburft  than  in  Italy  of  the  middle  ages ;  confe- 
quently  little  fhould  be  our  furprife  when  we  And  that  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  an  art,  became  fubordinate  to  painting  as  a  decoration, 
that  form  was  facrificed  to  colour,  that  conftruCtion  was  but  a 
contrivance,  and  ferved  but  as  a  framework  for  emblazoned 
narratives.  The  talent,  moreover,  poffefl'ed  by  the  painters  of 
this  period  was  fo  inordinate  that  all  other  conftderations 
naturally  gave  way  before  the  one  purpofe  of  providing  wall 
fpace  for  the  reception  of  the  frefco  paintings  by  thefe  matchlefs 
artifts.  And  hence  architecture  as  a  ftruCture  loft  its  reality, 
and  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  femblance  and  even  a  fliam. 
When  to  this  we  add  that  a  Renaiflance  is  not  always,  either  in 
form  or  in  fpirit,  a  homogeneous  re-birth,  but  often,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  little  better  than  an  incongruous  compilation  of  members 
wanting  in  unity,  we  arrive  at  a  complete  expofltion  of  the  errors 
into  which  even  the  grandeft  works  of  the  glorious  epoch  of  the 
RenaiflTance  were  betrayed.  We  need  fay  no  more,  but  Amply 
beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  illuftrations  of  the  two  contemporary 
chapels,  the  Siftine  and  King’s,  decorated  after  the  manner  of 
the  two  oppoflng  ftyles,  in  elucidation  of  the  foregoing  criticifms. 
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We  often  are  told  of  an  architedfure  for  the  future,  and  fo, 
in  like  manner,  there  may  poffibly  yet  be  in  referve  for  the 
world  a  ftyle  of  decoration  for  the  future.  But  whatever  new 
and  high  creations  fhall  be  in  ftore  for  the  prefent,  or  a  coming, 
age,  of  this,  at  leaf!:,  we  can  be  certain,  that  the  eflential  laws 
eftablifhed  by  the  practice  of  prior  epochs  will  ever  remain  in¬ 
violate.  That  the  flower  of  decoration  mufb  grow  out  of  the 
root  and  the  trunk  of  confl:ru6fion,  is  a  principle  fo  confonant 
with  nature  and  fo  conformable  to  art,  that  genius  itfelf  will 
almoft  unconfcioufly  comply  with  the  impofed  condition.  And 
in  thefe  very  words  “  confl-ruction,”  “  nature,”  “  genius,”  and 
“  art,”  do  we  reach  the  eflential  elements  of  all  paft  and  future 
ftyles  of  decoration.  Conftrudf  ion,  indeed,  furnifhes  the  fabric 
which  gives  the  framework ;  nature,  in  leaf  or  bud  or  flower, 
clambers  to  pinnacle  or  plays  along  the  furface ;  genius  comes 
to  mould  crudity  of  form  according  to  the  deflres  of  the 
imagination ;  and  then,  as  the  crowning  produdf  of  thefe  con¬ 
current  powers  and  conditions,  enfures  a  decorative  art  vigorous 
as  ffrudfure,  varied  and  beauteous  as  nature,  original  and  creative 
as  genius.  Such,  in  fine,  are  all  true  and  vital  fl-yles  of  orna¬ 
ment,  which,  indigenous  to  a  foil  and  cognate  with  a  people, 
permeate  the  life,  exprefs  the  thoughts,  and  fupply  the  wants,  of 
a  nation  and  an  age. 


J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 


WHO  WAS  FRANCESCO  DA  BOLOGNA? 


By  A.  Panizzi,  Esa.^  LL.D.* 


At  the  end  of  the  fhort  preface  prefixed  by  Aldus  to  his  firft  edition 
of  Virgil  (1501),  printed  in  the  curfive  or  fecretarial  charaders^  mamim 
mentientes ,  afterwards  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Aldine^  are  the 
following  three  verfes : 

IN  GRAMMATOGLYPT^ 

LAUDEM. 

Qui  graiis  dedit  Aldus,  en  latmis 
Dat  nunc  grammata  fcalpta  daedaleis 
Francifci  manibus  Bononienfis.f 

Little  more  than  two  years  after  the  printing  of  the  Virgil,  Gcrlon, 
or  rather  Girolamo,  Soncino,J — the  mod  celebrated  of  that  celebrated 
race  of  printers  whofe  prefles  gave  renown  firft  to  Soncino,  then  to  Bref- 
cia,  Barco,  Cafalmaggiore,  Naples,  Fano,  Pefaro,  Rimini,  Ortona,  Thef- 
falonica,  and  Conftantinople — having  removed  to  Fano,  publiftied  there, 
in  July,  1503,  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  the  lyric  poems  of  Petrarch.  This 
volume  has  been  frequently  delcribed;  it  is  in  the  Aldine  form,  printed 
in  a  handfome  curfive  type,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  text  of  Aldus,  and 
in  my  opinion  finer;  and  it  is  very  rare.  Girolamo  Soncino  dedicates 
this  edition  to  the  Duke  of  Valentinois ;  §  and  he  fays,  without  cere- 


*  Tranflated  by  permiffion  from  Mr  Pa- 
nizzi’s  Italian  pamphlet,  Chi  era  Trancefco 
da  Bologna  ?"  by  C.  Cannon,  Elq.,  of  the 
Britilh  Mufeum.  A  limited  impreffion  of 
this  pamphlet  was  privately  printed  by 
Whittingham  in  1858  ;  and  it  is  termed  by 
Brunet  “un  veritable  bijou  typographique.” 

3  “In  praife  of  the  type-engraver. 
Aldus  now  gives  to  the  Latins,  as  he  gave 
to  the  Greeks,  letters  graven  by  the  ‘daedal’ 
hands  of  Francefco  da  Bologna.” 


J  Sr  Paolo  Canuto  in  his  Soncino 
Biography,  makes  two  perfonsof  Girolamo 
and  Gerfon  ;  and  he  fays  that  “  Girolamo, 
leaving  Soncino,  firft  fettled  at  Fano, 
where  he  was  in  1503,  having  perhaps 
gone  there  with  Gerfon,  who  had  taken 
him  as  one  of  his  pupils.  But  no  impref¬ 
fion  of  his  at  that  place  is  known  of  earlier 
date  than  1505.”  p.  193. 

§  The  dedication  is  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  preceded  by  a  doggrel  fonnet. 
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mony,  that  Aldus  has  ufurped  from  Francefco  da  Bologna  the  honour 
of  the  invention  and  defign  of  the  curfive  charadfer ;  and  that  Francefco, 
and  no  one  elfe,  cut  all  the  forms  of  the  letters  ufed  by  Aldus,  for  he 
had  no  equal  as  an  engraver  of  letters,  not  only  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  Hebrew  alfo. 

That  Aldus  had  not  fought  to  deck  himfelf  with  borrowed  plumes 
is  clearly  fhown  by  the  three  verfes  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  Virgil 
of  1501.  But  we  muft  not  for  all  that  fuppofe  that  Francefco  da  Bologna 
had  merely  caft  the  tvpes  invented  by  Aldus,  as  the  great  Apoftolo  Zeno 
aflerts  with  too  much  partiality.*  Francefco  da  Bologna  reclaimed  for 
himfelf  the  honour  of  having  engraved  the  types  ufed  by  Aldus ;  and 
when  he  had  fet  up  a  printing  office  at  Bologna,  not  only  did  he  caft  new 
curfive  types  finall  and  exceedingly  clear,  but  he  publilhed  there  in  the 
courfe  of  three  months  five  little  precious  volumes,  of  which  all  except 
the  laft  are  now  before  me.  The  five  little  volumes  are  the  Canzoniere 
of  Petrarch  (20th  September),  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro  (3rd  0(ftober),t 
the  Afolani  of  Bembo  (30th  Odfober),  the  Corbaccio  (9th  December), 
and  the  Familiar  Letters  of  Cicero  (20th  December).  They  are  fmall 
32010  volumes,  printed  in  imitation  of  thofe  by  Aleflandro  Paganino, 
fo  far  as  regards  the  firft  four,  as  is  very  corredlly  obferved  by  Sr  Senefi; 
who  is  miftaken,  however,  in  fixing  the  6th  of  February,  1516,  as  the  day 
of  the  death  of  Aldus;  the  date  of  the  year  ftiould  be  15154 

This  very  rare  and  moft  elegant  edition  of  Petrarch  by  Francefco  da 
Bologna  has  been  defcribed  well  enough  by  the  worthy  Sr  Senefi.  Biit  I 


which,  with  an  addrefs  to  the  readers 
in  the  name  of  Soncino,  occupies  four 
leaves.  Thefe  pieces  are  given  in  the 
Appendix.  Soncino  reprinted  the  Virgil 
with  the  fame  charailers,  thus  openly  com¬ 
peting  with  Aldus.  The  only  copy 
known  (of  which  Renouard  fpeaks,  Ann. 
des  Aides,  p.  319,  edit,  of  1834)  is  im¬ 
perfect,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum 

*  Notes  to  Fontanini,  ii.  8,  edit,  of 
Parma,  1804. 

f  The  copies  of  thefe  two  works 
printed  by  Francefco  da  Bologna,  which  I 
procured  for  the  library  of  the  Britilh 
Mufeum,  are  bound  together  in  one 
volume. 

X  Memoir  by  the  advocate  Filippo 
Senefi  in  the  “Giornale  fcientifico  letterario 
di  Perugia”  for  the  year  1842.  Senefi 


was  probably  led  into  error  by  Renouard, 
who  however  correCfs  himfelf  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Aldine  Annals.  Sanudo 
records  the  death  of  Aldus  as  having  taken 
place  “  za  do  zorni  ”  the  8th  of  February, 
1514.  The  Venetian  year  began  on  the 
firft  of  March.  Sr  Senefi  fpeaks  of  Giro¬ 
lamo  Soncino  as  “  a  printer  of  fome  note  ;  ” 
this  is  not  fo  bad  ;  Marfand  dubs  him  an 
ignoramus  ! — and  that  in  the  country  of 
Soncino  and  De  Rofti.  The  Petrarch  of 
1516,  here  defcribed,  has  efcaped  Panzer 
and  Marfand.  But  both  of  them,  as  well 
as  Volpi,  trufting  to  Argelati,  mention  an 
edition  in  321110  at  Bologna,  with  the  date 
of  1519.  Marfand  never  faw  it  himfelf, 
but  he  alTures  us  that  a  friend  of  his  had. 
I  firmly  believe  that  no  fuch  edition  ever 
exifted,  and  that  Argelati  wrote  1519,  by 
a  flip  of  the  pen,  for  1516. 
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cannot  omit  giving  a  defcription  of  my  own^  which  I  hope  will  be  found 
{fill  more  exaft.  On  the  re6to  of  the  firft  leaf  is  the  title^  as  follows ; 

CANZONIER  ET 
TRIOMPHI 
D  I  M  E  S 
S  E  R 

FRANCESCO  PE 
T  R  A  R  C  H  A. 

On  the  verfo  is  the  P^piftle  of  Francefeo  da  Bologna  to  the  reader, 
whieh  wdl  be  found  m  the  Appendix  j  on  the  re6fo  of  the  following  leaf 
(fig.  ^ii)  begins  the  ^n''abvla/’  whieh  ends  on  the  verfo  of  the  feventh 
leaf:  the  eighth  leaf  is  blank.  Thefe  eight  leaves  are  not  numbered, 
but  they  have  fignatures  from  ^i  to  *i.iiii.  On  the  re6fo  of  the  next 
leaf  is  the  title  repeated,  fet  out  exaftly  as  above  and  in  the  fame  type ; 
the  reverfe  is  blank.  Then,  at  the  top  of  the  following  leaf,  which  is 
numbered  ii,  and  has  the  fignature  Aij,  begins  a  Latin  letter  by  Tom- 
mafo  Selarieino  Gammaro,  which  will  alfo  be  found  at  length  in  the 

O 

Appendix.  The  “  Soneti  eommence  on  the  third  leaf,  and  the  word 
“  foneti^^  oecurs  at  the  top  of  every  page,  where  there  are  not  eanzoni ; 
the  word  canzon  ’’  being  found  where  there  are,  and,  where  it  is  re¬ 
quired,  feftina.^’  The  leaves,  not  the  pages,  are  numbered  with  Roman 
numerals  up  to  CLx,  on  the  refto  of  whieh  leaf  the  Canzoniere  eoncludes 
thus  : 

FINIS. 

PETRARCHA. 

Stawpato  in  Bologna  Per  II  Difcret 
to  liuomo  Maejiro  Francefco 
da  Bologna  nel  Anno  del 
Signore,  m.d.  xvi 
Adi .  XX.  De  Set 
ternhro 

The  reverfe  is  blank. 

After  i  trionfi,”  whieh  end  at  fob  clii,  verfo,  is  a  notice  to  the 
following  effe£l :  “  The  revifer  has  not  gone  beyond  the  Triomphi, 

as  it  appeared  that  in  the  following  compofitions  fome  pieces  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  poet  whieh  are  not  in  his  graeeful  fiyle.-*^ 

The  letter  of  Franeefco  da  Bologna  fliows  how  mueh  he  was  grieved 
at  having  loft  both  the  glory  and  the  gains  which  Aldus  had  gathered 
by  referving  to  himfelf  the  ufe  of  the  types  cut  by  Francefco.  Not 
only  had  Manutius  reaped  fame  and  profit  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  types. 
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but  he  was  generally  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  them^  and  Popes  and  other 
potentates  vied  with  each  other  to  fecure  to  him  the  confequent  advant¬ 
ages  ;  while  Francefco,  who  had  cut  them  for  him,  was  forbidden  to  do  fo 
for  any  one  elfe,  and  their  ufe  was  prohibited  to  all,  except  to  Aldus.  In 
the  hiftory  of  monopolies  and  privileges  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  one 
more  fcandalous  or  more  unfair  than  this.  Admitting  that  Manutius 
had,  as  it  is  reported,  firft  fuggefted  to  Francefco  da  Bologna  that  form 
of  letter  to  which  Aldus  himfelf  afterwards  gave  the  name,  the  faft  that 
the  punches  were  the  work  of  another's  hands  ought  to  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  withhold  Aldus  from  afking,  and  the  governments  from  grant¬ 
ing,  a  right  of  exclufion  fo  exceffive  and  fo  unjuft.* 

It  is  perhaps  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that  not  only  the  very  plain 
charges  of  the  two  printers  Soncino  and  Francefco  da.  Bologna,  but  alfo 
thofe,  whether  covert  or  direft,  of  the  editors  of  the  Canzoniere  both  of 
Fano  and  Bologna,  are  intended  to  detrath  from  the  fame  of  Aldus  as  a 
printer,  and  from  that  of  the  editor  of  his  Petrarch.  The  bitter  ill-feeling 
that  breathes  therein  1‘erves  as  an  antidote  to  the  venom  of  the  charge. 

That  Francefco  da  Bologna  engraved  the  Hebrew  types  ufed  by 
Aldus  is  afl’erted  by  Soncino,  though  Francefco  himfelf  fays  not  a  word 
about  it.  The  Hebrew  charafters  employed  by  Aldus  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  but  very  few.  The  fineft  and  freflieft  as  well  as  the  leaft  known, 
are  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  a  very  rare  little  work  (the  exiftence  of  which 
had  been  hitherto  unknown)  recently  added  to  the  fplendid  library  of 
Earl  Spencer.  This  little  work  is  printed  in  Oriental  fafliion  from  right 
to  left,  and  confifts  of  fifteen  leaves  only ;  one,  which  we  fliould  count 
as  the  laft,  but  which  muft  be  reckoned  here  as  the  firft,  being  wanting ; 
it  was  probably  blank.  On  the  reverfe  of  the  fifteenth  leaf  are  thefe 
words  [in  red  ink] : 

Introduftio  utiliftima 
hebraice  difcere 
cupientibus 

* 


*  Renouard  dates  (Ann.  des  Aides,  p. 
379)  that  “  Doni  and  feveral  others  af- 
fert,  not  only  that  Aldus  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  fmall  italic  type  which  bears 
his  name,  but  that  he  defigned  and  caft 
it.”  I  think  this  is  a  miftake.  In  the 
fecond  part  of  the  “  Marmi,”  p.  22  (Mar- 
colini’s  edit.  1552.4'°),  I  read;  “When 


he  (Aldus)  began  to  print  books,  befides 
the  very  beautiful  characters  like  writing 
by  hand  which  he  invented,  or  at  lead 
was  the  fird  to  think  of  bringing  into  ufe, 
there  w'ere  neither  fo  many  nor  fuch  able 
men  as  to  compete  with  him  in  that  bufi- 
nefs.” 
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The  charafters  are  thofe  of  the  ^tna.  The  re£to  of  the  fame  leaf  has 
the  following  fhort  preface^  in  the  fame  chara6fers_,  but  in  black  ink  : 

Aldus  ftudiofis.  S. 

Quonia  hebraica  liguam 
necefl’ariam  ee  exillima- 
mus  ad  facre  fcripturae  co 
gnitionem,  nunc  alpha 
betum,  &  literarum  com- 
binationes,  et  alia  quaedam 
dans,  quo  legere  hebraice 
codifcatis.  Deinceps  infti- 
.  tutiones  grammaticas,  di- 
(Tionariu,  et  facros  libros^ 
fi  haec  placuifl'e  cognove 
ro^  deo  uolcnte  dabimus. 

Valete. 

The  learned  will  already  have  perceived  that  this  "^Introducfio  utililiima^’ 
is  exaftly  the  fame^  though  in  another  fornq  as  the  Introduftio  per- 
brevis  ad  hebraicam  linguam^’  which  firft  appeared  in  four  leaves  at 
the  end  of  Aldus’  Latin  grammar^  dated  February,  1501.*  But  as  this 
fmall  feparate  edition  of  the  introduftion  is  unknown,  and  printed,  as 
I  have  already  faid,  in  fine  new  charafters,  and  as  there  is  no  good 
fac-fimile  of  Aldus’  Hebrew  type  (the  leaf  of  the  Bible  inferted  by 
Renouard  in  the  Annals  being  very  rude),  I  have  given  in  the  Appendix 
four  pages  of  this  little  work,  carefully  copied  by  the  kind  permiffion  of 
Lari  Spencer.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tvpes  of 
Soncino  will  fee  that  thefe  of  Manutius  are  in  exaftly  the  fame  ftyle, 
and  altogether  different  in  manner  from  thofe  of  the  other  printers  of 
the  time. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Girolamo  Soncino  printed  either  Latin  or 
Italian  books  with  his  name  while  he  was  in  Lombardy.  He  had 
intended  to  remove  to  Fano  in  1501,  being  firfl  eflablifhed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brefcia.  In  May,  1501,  Aldus  had  publiflied  the 
Horace  in  the  curfive  charadler,  like  the  Virgil  in  the  preceding  month  ; 
adding  thereto  a  notice  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Venetian  Senate  the 


*  This  February  would,  according  to 
our  reckoning,  be  in  the  year  1502.  The 
preface  to  that  grammar,  dated  the  month 
of  June,  1501,  is  therefore  anterior;  as  it 


ought  to  be.  Renouard  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  thefe  dates  :  he 
puts  a  “  fic  ”  after  that  of  the  preface,  as 
if  there  had  been  fome  error. 
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making  ufe  of  that  chara^fer,  as  well  as  the  felling  of  books  printed 
therewith^  within  the  dominions  of  the  Moft  Serene  Republie  was  pro¬ 
hibited  for  ten  years. 

This  privilege  was  chiefly  dire6fed  againfl:  Francefco  da  Bologna,  the 
engraver  of  the  curfive  chara£fers.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  by  a  petition 
prefented  by  Aldus  to  the  Venetian  Senate  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
that  not  only  were  the  Aldine  editions  counterfeited  in  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  and  even  at  Erefcia  with  the  date  of  Florence,*  but  that  in 
1 502  thofe  ehara£fers,  which  the  Lyonnefe  imitators  employed,  were 
caff  either  at  Venice  or  in  its  territory.  This  important  document  will 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  reafons 
which  induce  me  to  believe  that  no  other  than  Soncino  fupplied  the 
necefl'ary  funds  for  printing  thofe  firft  Aldine  counterfeits,  and  that  the 
types  employed  were  the  work  of  the  very  hands  which  had  prepared  the 
real  Aldine  charadfers.  And  who  knows  that  this  was  not  one  of  the 
caufes  which  led  Soncino  and  Francefco  da  Bologna  to  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  that  powerful  tyrant  the  Duke  of  Valentinois, 
the  enemy  not  only  of  Giovanni  Bentivc:)glio,  then  Prince  of  Bologna, 
but,  either  open  or  covert,  of  all  the  other  petty  tyrants  whom  he  went 
on  defpoiling  of  their  hates,  occafioning  by  his  conquefts  fo  much 
uneafinefs  to  the  Venetian  republic? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Francefco  da  Bologna,  the  en¬ 
graver  of  Aldus^  types,  had  already  quarrelled  with  that  printer  in  1503, 
and  from  that  time  at  leaft,  if  not  before,  gave  his  aid  to  a  rival  printer, 
who  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  endeavour  to  obfcure  the  fame 
of  Aldus.  Nor  fliould  it  be  pafled  over  in  filence  that  all  the  characters 
which  the  elder  Aldus  ever  ufed  were  eafl  and  employed  before  that 
epoch. t  So  that  the  merit  and  renown  thereof  reft  with  Francefco  da 
Bologna  alone;  and  the  alTertion  of  Soncino  is  confirmed,  “  that  every 
form  of  letter  with  which  Aldus  had  ever  printed was  engraved  by 
Francefco  da  Bologna.  Which  the  latter  alfo  fays  more  modeftly 
himfelf. 

I  fliall  now  endeavour  to  afeertain  who  this  Bolognefe  was,  to  whom 
Aldus  owes  fo  much  of  his  fame,  and  to  whom  we,  who  admire  the 
elegance,  the  gracefulnefs,  and  the  good  tafte  which  the  Aldine 
charafters  exhibit,  owe  fo  much  of  the  pleafure  that  we  derive  from 
them.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  merit,  gifted  with  a  “  daedal  hand,”  in  the 

*  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  difeover  the  f  See  Renouard,  Ann.  des  Aides,  p. 
volume  to  which  Aldus  alludes  in  his  peti-  405. 
tion  to  the  Senate. 
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words  of  Aldus  and  of  Sclaricino;  how  is  it  then  that  no  one  fliould 
have  told  us — that  no  one  fliould  even  have  tried  to  find  out — who  he 
was  ? 

From  the  beginning  of  printing  up  to  a  time  not  far  diflant  from 
our  own,  the  engravers  of  punches  for  types  were  goldfmiths,  die- 
finkers,  medallifts,  niellifts, — mafters  in  their  art.  It  will  be  found  in 
Zani  *  that  Fuft  and  Schoeffer  were  goldfmiths,  and  fo,  it  is  believed, 
was  Guttenberg;  while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faid  Zani,  it  was  Giovanni 
Dunne,  “  a  moll  excellent  goldfmith,  who  led  the  way  in  the  formation 
of  metal  types.’’  Emiliano  Orfini  (not  Orfini)  of  Foligno,  the  partner  of 
Numeifter,  was  a  coin-engraver,  and  of  a  family  of  coin-engravers.  Ber¬ 
nardo  Cennini,  who  cut  the  punches  for  the  types  with  which  the 
Servius  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1471  and  1472,  was  a  goldfmith; 
and  Jenfon  was  a  coin-engraver  of  Tours  before  he  was  a  type-cutter.f 
When  Aldus  didlated  his  laft  teftament  from  his  death-bed,  he  defired 
that  the  tafk  of  engraving  a  new  curfive  type  Ihould  be  entrufted  to 
none  other  than  Giulio  Campagnola,  a  fird-rate  engraver,  and  fecond 
to  none  in  genius.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago  Ged,  the  goldfmith 
of  Edinburgh,  applied  the  llereotype  procefs  to  the  Salluft  which  he 
printed. 

Pomponio  Gaurico,  in  his  little  work  ''  de  Sculptura,”  firft  printed 
at  Florence  in  1504,  mentions  two  goldfmiths  of  his  own  time  as  famous 
engravers  :  Caradoflb  (whom  he  calls  Charodoxus)  and  a  certain  Fran- 
cifcus  Furnius  Bononienfis.”  Who  elfe  has  ever  fpoken  of  a  Francefco 
Furnio  or  Forni,  a  Bolognefe,  as  an  artift  equal  to  Caradoflb  ?  The  proper 
names  are  fadly  disfigured  by  Gaurico,  or  by  his  printers ;  for  inftance, 
Aluerocchius  ftands  for  dal  Verocchio;  Sovinius  for  Sanfovino  (Con- 
tucci  da  Sanfovino);  Gobbius  for  il  Gobbo  (Solari).  Mariette  (Traite 
des  pierres  gravees,  p.  ]  16)  hits  the  mark  when  he  denounces  the  name 
Furnius  as  an  error,  and  fuggefts  that  we  ought  to  read  “Francia.” 
Every  one  knows  how  diflinguiflied  Francia  was  as  a  goldfmith,  his 
firft  and  chief  profeflion,  and  how  frequently  he  figned  his  paintings 
with  the  words  ''  Francifcus  Francia  aurifaber,”  or  ''  aurifex,”  as  if  he 
gloried  in  the  defignation.  J  Valari  fays  in  the  Life  of  Francia  that  his 


*  Enciclopedia  metodica  delle  belle 
arti  j  under  the  feveral  names. 

f  In  the  privilege  granted  to  Duvet 
for  printing  the  Apocalypfe  (Lyons,  1561) 
we  read  that  Duvet  “  maiftre  orfeure  ” 
had  “  portraicl  et  figure  en  table  de 
cuyure  et  cara6laires  pour  imprimer” 
that  volume. 


I  I  do  not  know  what  foundation  there 
is  for  the  affertion  that  as  he  called  himfelf 
“  aurifex  ”  at  the  foot  of  his  piflures,  fo 
he  qualified  himfelf  as  “  piclor  ”  on  his 
goldfmith’s  work.  I  fhould  like  to  fee 
a  piece  of  that  work,  or  at  leaft  to  know 
where  it  may  be  feen,  or  who  has  ever 
feen  it. 
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fine  medals  flood  on  a  par  with  thofe  of  Caradoflb  ;  but  he  fays  never 
a  word  of  the  Furnius  conjured  up  by  Gaurico. 

I  had  long  fufpedfed  that  this  Francefco  da  Bologna  was  no  other 
than  the  Bolognefe  Francefco  Raibolini^  generally  known  as  Francia.’^ 
Some  years  ago^  in  running  through  a  work  of  fome  note  in  former 
times,*  I  found  that  after  mentioning  various  ancient  artifls,  exactly  as 
Gaurico  does,  it  went  on  to  fpeak  of  the  modern  ones  thus  :  “  unii  apud 
modernos  repio  de  quo  apud  antiquos  nulla  extat  memoria  de  inciforibus 
feu  fculptoribus  in  argento  :  q  fculptura  niellu  appelat.  Vif  cognofco  in 
hoc  celeberrimu  ac  fummu  noie  Fracifcu  Bononiefem  aliter  fraza  [fraza  or 
franzam]  qadeo  in  ta  paruo  orbiculo  feu  argeti  lamina  tot  hoies  tot  aialia 
tot  montes  arbores  caflra  ac  tot  diuerfarone  fitu%  pofita  figuratfeu  incidit 
q  dictu  ac  uifu  mirabile  apparet/^f  Francefco  Raibolini  was  therefore 
known  in  his  own  day  as  Francefco  da  Bologna  or  Bolognefe,  otherwife 
Francia,  or,  in  the  Bolognefe  form,  Franza. 

And  here  I  might  flop,  were  it  not  that  the  direcfl  teflimony  of 
Leonardi  is  corroborated  irrefragably  by  a  very  remarkable  circumflance. 
In  the  fliort  preface  prefixed  to  his  Petrarch,  Francefco  da  Bologna 
promifes  to  print  in  like  form  and  charadfer  the  Italian  poets  as  well 
as  the  Latin  claflics.  Neverthelefs  we  have  but  live  fmall  volumes  bv 
him,  four  Italian,  and  one  Latin,  which  is  the  lafl  in  chronological  order, 
and  bears  date  the  20th  of  December,  1516,  as  I  have  already  flated.  It 
could  not  but  be  fo,  for  Francia  departed  this  life  on  the  fifth  or  fixth 
day  of  January,  1517-  So  flands  the  date,  uncertain  as  to  the  exadf 
day,  in  the  contemporary  documents  firfl  brought  forward  by  CalviJ 


*  Speculum  lapidum  clariffimi  artium 
et  medicinae  doftoris  Camilli  Leonardi 
(fome  call  him  Lunardi)  Pifaurenfis. 
Venetiis,  Sefla,  1502.  410.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Valentinois, 
whom  the  author  praifes  very  much  for 
his  love  of  letters,  for  his  kindnefs  to  the 
learned,  for  his  fine  and  extenfive  library, 
and  even  for  his  mildnefs  and  affability. 
The  dedication  is  dated  13  September, 
1502;  the  imprint  is  the  ilt  of  De¬ 
cember. 

f  “  One  thing  I  find  among  the  moderns 
of  which  there  exifts  among  the  ancients 
no  mention,  that  is  of  gravers  or  artifts  in 
filver,  which  kind  of  work  is  called  niello. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  higheft 
excellence  and  very  famous  in  this  art,  his 
name  is  Francefco  da  Bologna,  otherwife 


Franza  j  he  forms  or  engraves  on  a  diminu¬ 
tive  orb  or  plate  of  filver,  fo  many  men 
and  animals,  fo  many  mountains,  trees,  and 
caftles,  and  in  fo  many  various  fhapes  and 
pofitions  that  it  is  wonderful*  to  behold  or 
to  defcribe.” 

“  In  which  kind  of  work  (niello)  he 
often  put  twenty-five  fine  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  figures  in  a  fpace  two  fingers  in 
height  by  a  little  more  in  length.”  Vafari, 
Vita  del  Francia. 

X  Memoria  della  vita  di  F.  Raibolini 
detto  il  Francia,  p.  41.  Bologna,  1812. 
In  a  note  to  Vafari  (Vita  del  Francia,  Fi¬ 
renze,  1850,  vol.  vi.  p.  14)  it  is  plainly 
ftated  that  Francia  died  on  the  5th  and 
was  buried  on  the  6th  of  January.  I  do 
not  know  upon  what  authority  it  is  faid 
that  he  was  buried  on  the  6th. 
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and  fince  by  others.  Some  modern  editors  of  Vafarl,  as  well  as  other 
living  writers^  have^  without  any  reafon^  fubftituted  1518,  as  new  ftyle, 
for  1517,  fuppofed  to  be  according  to  the  old  ftyle.*  Where  did  they 
find  that  the  year  began  at  Bologna  in  the  fixteenth  century  otherwife 
than  in  the  nineteenth  ? 

I  think  I  may  conclude  by  anfwering  the  queftion  which  I  have  put 
to  myfelf,  thus:  Francesco  da  Bologna  was  Francesco  Rairolini 
CALLED  FRANCiA^the  worthy  Contemporary  and  compatriot  of  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  great  as  a  painter,  great  as  an  engraver, 
great  as  a  medallift,  great  as  a  niellift,  without  equal  as  a  type-cutter, — 
a  ftiining  ornament  of  illuftrious  and  learned  Bologna. 


*  So  we  read  at  page  27  of  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  of  the  Life  of  Francia. 
Parmigianino  (Vita,  vol.  ix.  p.  120)  is 
made  younger  by  a  year,  in  a  note  thus 
exprefled,  fpeaking  of  the  day  of  his  birth  : 
“  On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1503,  which 
In  the  ordinary  reckoning  correfponds 


with  1504.  Affo,  Vita  del  Parmigianino.” 
Affo  gives  the  date  of  1503  ;  but  being 
a  good  chronologift,  he  does  not  add  that 
tale  about  “  the  ordinary  reckoning.”  He 
fays  not  a  word  about  it,  and  he  could 
not  fay  what  he  is  made  to  fay,  fpeaking 
of  a  native  of  Parma. 


(The  Appendix  will  he  printed  in  the  next  No.) 
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Mulready^s  biography  prefeiits  more  than  a  record  of  works  pro- 
ducedj  honours  won,  and  wealth  acquired.  One  of  the  beft-known 
artifls  of  this  age,  independent  and  thoroughly  Englifli,  a  mafter  in 
painting,  a  humouriff  without  fpite  or  malice,  an  indefatigable  ftudent, 
a  ftudent  all  his  life  long  —  this  man,  if  any  man  could  do  fo,  has 
imparted  the  artiftic  completenefs  of  execution  we  generally  feek  in 
hiftorical  painting,  with  pathos  or  gaiety  of  feeling,  to  the  clafs  of  genre 
fuhjedfs,  and  ennobled  them  in  the  procefs.  It  was  no  fmall  thing  to 
have  carried  higher,  and  to  a  higher  purpofe,  that  which  Wilkie  began  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  to  have  rounded  a  long  life  with  half-unconfcious 
heroifm,  and  without  demonftration  or  affedfation  to  have  lived  well, 
was  a  great  thing  indeed.  W^e  cannot  afford  to  pafs  fuch  men  hy. 

Apart  from  his  profeftional  pofition,  Mulready  was  affe6lionately 
regarded  hy  all  who  felt  his  worth,  from  the  old  fellow-ftudent  of  fixty 
years  ago  to  the  lateft-admitted  tyro  of  the  Life  Academy.  In  fociety, 
full  of  anecdote  and  memories  of  men  of  note,  earneft  and  fimple,  and 
fteadily  purfuing  a  plan  of  life,  he  was  always  a  fingularly  interefting 
companion.  None  could  be  a  warmer  friend ;  from  his  hands  many  fecret 
charities  flowed  ;  no  youth  came  to  him  for  counfel  in  vain,  while  many 
got  fubftantial  aid,  and  all  a  kindly  word.  No  wonder  this  man  has 
left  many  grateful  and  loving  thoughts,  where  every  ftudent  was  almoft 
a  Ion. 

Mulready^s  plan  of  fludy  was  eflentially  intelligent,  and  bafed  on 
the  necelfity  he  felt  to  widerjiand  all  he  had  to  do.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  foundnefs  and  completenefs  of  his  works,  and  to  much  of  his  cha- 
radfer.  He  regarded  drawing  as  the  fundamental  means  of  artiftic  ex- 
preffion,  and  ftudied  zealoufly,  to  the  laft  week  of  his  life,  to  fuftain  his 


*  The  lithograph  accompanying  this 
Memoir  is  a  fac-fimile  of  a  Portrait-lketch 
of  Mulready,  by  himfelf ;  which  has  been 


moft  obligingly  lent  for  this  purpofe  by 
our  efteemed  contributor,  W.  Smith,  Efq. — 
Ed. 
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power  therein^  which  many  years  of  praftice  had  made  as  facile  and 
fwift  in  execution  as  it  was  felicitous.  His  ftudies^  thus  made^  are 
amongft  the  treafures  of  modern  art,  and,  as  ftudies,  vie  with  thofe  of 
the  greateft  mafters.  For  the  purpofe  of  underllanding  all  that  he  did, 
he  made  drawings,  from  many  points  of  view,  of  almoft  every  objeH, 
with  its  details,  that  appears  in  his  works.  Trees,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the 
backgrounds,  he  drew,  branch,  bark,  bole,  and  root,  leaves  even,  fingly 
fometimes,  and  whole  boughs,  with  wonderful  breadth  and  delicacy. 
Doing  this,  he  could  put  the  whole  on  his  canvas  with  extraordinary 
quicknefs,  and  always  averred  that  this  compenfated  for  the  foregone 
labour.  Flowers  he  would  occafionally  difleft.  He  did  the  fame  with 
animals.  Thus,  he  made  life-fize  ftudies  of  the  doves  in  his  lateft  com¬ 
pleted  piHure,  Mother  and  Child,^^  although  they  are  not  quite  an 
inch  long  there  and  fubordinate  in  polition.  Thus  he  would  often  do 
with  the  colour  of  objefts,  and  he  has  left  hundreds  of  fuch  ftudies — 
real  ftudies,  not  common-place  fketches — behind  him. 

A  rapidly  but  elegantly  drawn  fketch  in  pen  and  ink  was  often 
the  firft  fign  of  the  compofition  that  had  been  long  before  meditated 
over.  For  the  parts  of  his  piftures,  he  produced  the  ftudies  already 
fpoken  of;  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  “Wedding  Gown,’^  &c.,  made 
elaborate  drawings  in  red,  white,  and  black  chalk  of  the  chiarofcuro 
ctfeH  of  the  whole.  In  painting  the  “  Wedding  Gown,^^  Mulready 
began  with  the  red  ftool  in  the  front,  the  moft  powerful  piece  of  colour 
in  the  pidlure ;  the  dog  followed,  and  he  determined  to  paint  the  whole 
work  up  to  their  pitch.  With  what  fplendid  fuccefs  he  did  fo  we  know. 
This  was  the  fyftem  of  the  early  Venetians,  and  Holbein,  and  is  very 
nearly  that  of  the  modern  Pre-Raphaelites.  It  demands  great  maftery 
of  the  material,  and  a  thorough  pre-conception  of  the  picfture.  Pictures 
fo  produced  are  hire  to  be  a  confiderable  time  in  hand.  Mulready  in¬ 
deed  hated  to  feel  a  pidfture  finiftied.  For  example,  “  Bobcherry  was 
begun  twenty-live  years  before  he  would  admit  it  to  be  complete. 

Carrying  out  fuch  a  fyftem  of  execution  as  this,  and  dealing  with 
home  fubjeHs,  the  artift  did  not  care  to  ftudy  abroad ;  and,  while  fully  fen- 
fible  of  the  glories  of  ancient  art,  did  not  believe  he  could  learn  fo  mueh 
from  piHures  as  from  nature.  Within  his  own  range  of  art,  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  right,  yet  we  ftiall  ftiow  that  he  heartily  appreciated  the 
achievements  of  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Venetian  painters  ;  and,  pro¬ 
bably  beyond  any  other  Englifti  artift,  profited  by  his  knowledge  of  their 
works.  After  leaving  his  native  Ireland,  Mulready  never  went  out  of 
England,  except  fo  far  as  failing  in  the  old-faftiioned  packet-boats  to 
and  from  Calais,  which  he  did  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
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William  Godwin,  among  other  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-erea- 
tures,  produced  a  feries  of  children’s  ftory-books,  in  profs  and  verfe. 
Amongft  thefe  is  the  “  Looking  Glals,  or,  T rue  Hiftory  of  the  Early  Years 
of  an  Artift;  calculated  to  awaken  the  emulation  of  Young  Perfons  of 
both  Sexes,  in  the  purfuit  of  every  laudable  attainment,  particularly  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Theophilus  Marcliffe;  London,  1805.” 
i2mo.  Marclifi'e  was  a  Jiom  de  plume  of  Godwin’s,  to  whom  Mulready 
related  the  early  hiftory  of  his  life,  in  the  genial,  felf-obferving  manner, 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  Godwin,  ever  on  the  watch,  fafhioned  the  ac¬ 
count  into  a  tale — probably  with  very  little  trouble,  for  Mulready  would 
not  fail  in  fuch  a  relation  to  ufe  all  his  methodic  and  coherent  habits 
of  thought — and  publiflied  it,  with  little  (ketches  by  way  of  illuftration, 
which  look  very  like  Mulready’s  handiwork.  At  any  rate,  although 
profelledly  the  work  of  a  child,  and  employed  to  ftiow  what  an  inge¬ 
nious  boy  could  do,  they  are  too  artiftic  and  excellent  for  fuch  an  origin. 
We  believe  they  are  Mulready’s,  and  that  the  half-indignation  with 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  refer  to  the  biography,  as  an  unfair  pub¬ 
lication  of  private  goflip,  was  fomewhat  afllimed.  He  admitted  to  his 
intimates  that  the  book  was  in  the  main  a  true  hiftory  of  his  early 
life.  Any  one  who  reads  it  will  recognize  the  pleafant  manner  of  Mul¬ 
ready’s  converfation,  the  light-hearted  and  genial  but  thoughtful  hu¬ 
mour,  far  above  vanity,  which  allowed  him  to  talk  freely  about  himfelf. 
The  little  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  own  fake,  and  fo  fit  for  its 
original  purpofe,  that  its  re-publication  would  be  a  real  boon  to  children 
of  the  prefent  day. 

Marcliffe’s  fubjedf  and  our  own  was  born  in  Ennis,  County  Clare 
(April  I,  1786).  His  father  and  mother  were  Roman  Catholics;  the 
firft  was  a  leather-breeches  maker,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  armed 
volunteers  of  Ireland.  When  their  fon  was  about  eighteen  months 
old,  they  removed  to  Dublin.  Mulready’s  earlieft  hint  in  art  was  from 
his  father’s  imitating  the  fketches  of  one  Corney  Gorman,  a  com¬ 
panion  whofe  fkill  all  admired.  The  firft  of  thefe  drawings  ftiowed  a 
hunting-field,  men,  hounds,  and  horfes,  and  was  fo  attractive  to  the  boy 
that,  although  only  three  years  of  age,  he  repaired  the  damages  to  which 
its  fituation  above  the  family  fire-place  had  expofed  it;  and,  when  a 
cataftrophe  came,  ‘‘  reftored  ”  the  whole  defign.  After  four  years  fpeiit 
in  Dublin,  the  family  came  to  London — the  boy  ftudying  the  fcenes  of 
the  journey  in  a  manner  credible  to  thofe  who  knew  the  man.  In 
London,  the  Mulreadys  fettled  near  Leicefter  Square,  and  our  future 
painter  was  fent  to  a  fchool  kept  by  a  Wefteyan  preacher. 

d'he  firft  object  Mulready  drew  in  England  is  copied  in  Marcliffe’s  book, 
and  defcribed  as  Noah’s  dove,  although  it  ftrongly  refemblcs  a  fwallow. 
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With  copies  borrowed  from  a  fehool-fellow’s  drawing  book,  the  young 
artiiPs  praftice  was  continued,  and  fome  fueeefsful  attempts  made  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  human  eountenanee  and  the  figures  of  his  play-mates.  One  of 
the  beft  is  given  as  a  fpeeimen  of  his  work  at  nine,  and  reprefents  a  boy 
flourifliing  his  hat,  with  afpirit  that  is  fingularly  promifing;  there  is  in¬ 
deed  fome  uneertainty  in  the  treatment  of  the  legs,  eafed  in  fhort  troufers, 
foeks  and  fhoes,  but  none  in  the  body,  bound  with  a  broad  fafli  and  huge 
fide-bow,  or  in  the  lively-adlioned  arms  and  curly  head.  A  change  of 
fehools  brought  Mulready  under  the  tuition  of  an  extraordinary  man, 
another  Wefleyan  preacher,  who,  in  addition  to  his  elerical  duties,  profeffed 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  aneient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematies,  natural  philofophy,  geography,  hiftory,  drawing,  dancing, 
fencing,  mufic,  &c.  This  erudite  gentleman  pereeived  his  pupiPs  abil¬ 
ity  to  draw,  and  lent  him  an  heroic  compofition  of  his  own,  reprefent- 
ing  Goliah  defying  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  proudly  emblazoned  eoat  of 
arms  that  hung  above  his  parlour  ehimney-pieee.  The  inflrudfor  was 
eertainly  brought  up  in  the  odour  of  art — he  had  been  to  fehool  with 
Heath  the  engraver.  One  of  Mulready^s  boyifh  amufements  was  the 
pra6f  ice  of  that  chalk-writing  which,  on  flreet- walls,  announces  the  wares 
of  tradefmen;  he  emulated  the  firmnefs  and  clear  handling  of  the  pro- 
feffional  caligraphers,  and,  while  holding  forth  to  a  knot  of  urchins 
upon  the  proper  treatment  of  certain  letters,  the  handfome  and  lively 
little  ledlurer  attradfed  the  attention  of  Mr  Graham,  an  artifl  who  was 
then  painting  an  illuftration  to  MackliiPs  Bible,  fo  that  he  afked  him  to 
fit  to  him  for  the  face  of  Solomon  receiving  the  blefling  of  his  father 
David.  To  this,  boy  and  parents  gladly  confented,  and  the  lafi,  when 
Graham,  having  learnt  how  able  his  model  was  to  draw,  and  recommended 
them  to  facilitate  his  fludics,  were  not  a  little  flattered  by  this  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  own  belief  in  their  fords  genius.  Notwithfianding  this, 
Mulready  at  this  time  of  his  life  gave  up  drawing  to  loiter  at  book-ftalls, 
in  fearch  of  frrrtive  reading.  Mr  Aldrich,  proprietor  of  a  flail  placed  in 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  becoming  interefted  in  the  lively  looks  that 
devoured  the  treafures  of  his  fhop-board,  lent  him  books  and  encouraged 
him  to  try  his  hand  at  colouring  prints,  a  firfl  eflay  in  which  was  a 
dreadful  failure. 

At  twelve,  Mulready  began  to  learn  Latin  and  French,  and,  like 
more  than  one  famous  artift,  was  immenfely  attradled  by  the  fame  and 
perfon  of  Kemble,  drew  him  in  his  favourite  charadfers,  and  hung  about 
the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  for  hours,  hoping  to  fee  the  hero  come  forth. 
Senfitive,  pugnacious,  and  full  of  fun,  the  boy  was  always  getting  into 
ferapes  and  getting  out  of  them,  but  with  charadleriftic  diligence  kept 
to  fehool,  ufing  the  regular  play-hours  for  drawing,  which  was  now  re- 
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filmed^  and  gave  the  dulk  hours  of  evening,  after  the  fadiion  of  London 
boys,  to  play.  A  puppet-fliow  keeper,  named  Corbet,  whofe  theatre 
was  in  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  became  Mulready^s  next  friend,  and  an 
effedlual  one,  by  direfting  him  to  the  beft  inftrublor  he  could  have  had. 
This  beft  iiiftrudlor  to  whom  Corbet  fent  the  boy,  although  himfelf  an 
utter  ftranger  to  the  great  R.  A.,  was  Banks  the  fculptor,  who  lived  in 
the  then  fplendid  locality  of  Newman  Street.  To  him  Mulreadv  took 
his  work,  got  fent  back  for  further  ftudy,  and  finally,  to  his  own  de¬ 
light  and  the  honour  of  the  fculptor,  then  in  the  higheft  rank  of  his 
profeftion,  was  taken  into  his  own  ftudio,  fet  to  work  at  drawing  from 
cafts,  and  thus  put  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  a  found  knowledge  of  art. 

Banks  watched  Mulready,  after  a  yearns  work  in  Newman  Street, 
into  the  fchools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  much  annoyed  at  his 
pupiPs  failure  to  get  admittance  to  them  on  his  firft  eflay.  He  was 
fuccefsful  with  a  drawing  of  the  Townley  Hercules.  This  was  in  1 800-1. 
One  of  the  firft  things  Banks  fet  before  Mulready  to  draw  was  a  piece  of 
Gothic  fculptured  foliage,  the  charadferiftic  beauty  of  which  both  mafter 
and  pupil  enjoyed  at  a  time  when  fuch  models  were  not  faftiionable.  To 
Banks,  Mulready^s  devotion  to  purity  of  form  and  earneft  ftudy  of  drawing 
was  due,  a  feeling  the  pupil  taught  in  all  his  pradfice  and  his  works.  He 
wrought  out  his  Gothic  foliage  with  the  greateft  care  and  completenefs, 
and  was  well  drilled  therein  by  Banks  himfelf,  who  was  intolerant  of 
ftovenly  work.  Shortly  after  this  the  ftudent  gained  the  filver  palette 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Our  little  biography  terminates  here  with 
the  information  that  its  fubjeH,  then  about  fifteen,  having  received  an 
offer  of  employment,  had  refolved  no  longer  to  be  a  burden  to  his 
parents,  and,  notwithftanding  their  defire  to  keep  him  with  them  feven 
years  longer,  whde  they  wovffd  work  to  maintain  him,  was  bent  upon 
helping  himfelf,  and  them  alfo  if  need  were. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fee  what  was  the  nature  of  the  employment 
Mulready  had  in  view.  Book-defigning,  and  that  in  the  publications  of 
William  Godwin,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  text  of  The  Looking 
Glafs,”  no  lefs  than  by  its  illuftrations,  and  the  advertifements  appended, 
which  comprife  Baldwin’s  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  with  feventy- 
three  copper- plates,  probably  by  Mulready,  fome  of  them  admirable  in 
defigns  and  humour  (there  was  an  edition  of  this  in  French,  with  the 
fame  plates) ;  and  The  King  and  Queen  of  Hearts,  etc.,  with  fifteen 
elegant  engravings.”  The  Butterfly’s  Ball  and  the  Grafshopper’s 
Feaft,”  1807,  has  a  fet  of  charming  illuftrations,  playful  and  naive  in 
charadfer,  with  little  poetical  hints  fuch-  as  developed  themfelves  in  the 
artift’s  greater  works  ; — “Think  before  you  Speak,  or.  The  Three 
Wiflies,”  1809,  tranflated  from  Madame  de  Beaumont;  and  other  books, 
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as  “  Gaffer  Gray/^  publiflied  when  he  was  nineteen,  with  a  fet  of  very 
fpirited  defigns,  contain  the  earlieft  works  of  Mulready. 

Other  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  prefented  themfelves  about 
this  time.  Mulready,  who  was  above  the  foolifli  pride  that  makes  a 
fhame  of  early  difficulties,  as  he  was  fuperior  to  boafting  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  overcame  them,  admitted  to  having  painted  “  on  a 
very  large  fcale  when  I  was  young,^^  to  wit,  fcene-painting ;  adding  that 
he  believed  the  vaults  under  the  Manfion  Houfe  might  ftill  contain  fome 
of  his  pidfures.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  long  before 
Mr  Stanfield  was  at  work  as  artift  to  the  failor^s  theatre  in  Well-clole 
Square,  and  while  Mr  D.  Roberts  was  yet  a  boy.  De  Loutherbourg 
had  reigned  as  theatrical  painter  a  little  time  before.  Teaching  drawing 
was  probably  one  of  the  refources  of  Mulready,  even  now.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years,  the  artift  becoming  tutor  to  more  than  one  per- 
fon  of  note;  among  them  was  Mil’s  I fabella  Milbanke  (Lady  Byron), 
whom  he  deferibed  as  “  not  handfome,^^ — readers  will  remember  her 
own  phrafe,  about  her  “  pippin  face — “  but  talented  and  good.^^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mulready  purfued  all  thefe  occupations 
fteadily,  thoroughly,  and  with  fuccefs. 

In  1804,  Mulready  married,  being  then  but  eighteen;  he  was  a 
father  before  he  was  nineteen.  This  union  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  and 
occalioned  much  of  the  trouble  of  his  life.  Before  many  years  the 
hufband  and  wife  feparated.  One  of  the  earlieft  piftures  the  artift  pro¬ 
duced  was  “  Ulyfles  and  Polyphemus,”  followed,-  ffiortly  afterwards,  by 
The  difobedient  Prophet.”  But  it  was  evident  that  his  ftrength  did 
not  lie  in  grand  fubjedfs,  and  he  fliortly  afterwards  abandoned  them.  We 
believe  the  laft-named  pidfure  was  rejedfed  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1804. 
It  was  given  by  the  artift  to  the  Lancalhire  Relief  Fund  Exhibition 
held  in  Sufi'olk  Street,  in  the  prefent  year,  and  fold  to  Mr  Bowman,  of 
Clifford  Street,  for  <^157  io,s. — a  generous  contribution  to  the  fund. 
“  Polyphemus  receiving  the  third  bowl  of  wine  from  Ulyffes  ”  was  at  the 
colledfion  of  Mulready^s  pidfures,  made  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1848, 
on  the  propofition  of  Mr  H.  Cole,  and  beyond  a  doubt  that  above 
named.  Probably  both  thefe  pidfures  had  been  worked  upon  lince  1804- 5, 
but  they  ffiowed  great  original  power  in  delign,  and  much  beauty.  Dis¬ 
couraged,  it  may  be,  by  the  rejedfion  of  thefe  pidfures,  Mulready  now 
turned  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  landfcape,  and  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bayfwater,  where  he  fpent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life, 
ample  materials  of  ftudy.  Here  he  painted  (1805)  ^^The  Cottage,” 
which,  with  ^“^St  Peter’s  Well,  in  the  veftry  of  York  Minfter,”  were  his 
firft  exhibited  pidfures  (in  1806).  “  A  view  in  St  Alban’s  ”  followed  in 

1807.  He  fent  to  the  Britiffi  Inftitution  in  1808  (the  fecond  year  of  its 
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exiftence)  the  pifture  of  ^^The  Rattle/^  now  the  property  of  Mr  Gillot, 
being  his  firft  exhibited  figure-pidfure. 

This  return  to  figure-painting  was  the  refult  of  the  ftudy  of  the  moff 
truly  valuable  pidfures  of  the  Dutch  mahers^  fuch  as  thofe  of  Jan  Steen 
and  Teniers^  to  which  Mulready  had  betaken  himfelf^  when  his  earlier 
works  were  not  accepted.  He  evidently  kept  up  his  pradlice  in  landfcape, 
for  we  find  in  the  fame  year  “  Old  Houfes  at  Lambeth.”  In  1809  ap¬ 
peared  A  Carpenter^s  Shop  and  Kitchen.”  With  1810  began  that 
career  of  figure-painting  which  lafted  fo  long  as  the  artifl;  lived.  We 
give  a  lift  of  his  moft  important  pidlures^  arranged  as  corredlly  as  pof- 
fible  in  the  order  of  their  execution.  This  will  afford  a  nearly  complete 
view  of  his  work  in  life^  and  will  alfo  exhibit  the  claffes  of  fubjedls  he 
fucceffively  ftudied,  and  his  progrefs  in  art.  The  firft  date  gives^  approx¬ 
imately,  the  year  of  execution — this  is  frequently  indefinite,  as  may  be 
gueffed  from  what  we  have  before  faid  of  Mulready’s  habit  of  retaining 
his  pidfures  on  hand ; — the  fecond  date  is  that  of  exhibition.  R.A. 
fignifies  that  the  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy;  B.  I.,  at 
the  Britifh  Tnftitution ;  M.,  in  the  Manchefter  Art  Treafures ;  I.  E., 
in  the  International  Exhibition;  P.,  at  Paris,  1855;  V.,  in  the  Vernon 
Colledfion;  S.,  in  the  Sheepftiank  Colledlion. 

Crypt  in  Kirkftall  Abbey.  Weft  front  of  Kirkftall  Abbey.  Cottage  at  Knares- 
borough,  R.A.  1804.  A  Landfcape.  A  Cottage  (a  fketch).  Porch  of  St  Margaret’s, 
York,  R.  A.  1805.  1805,  The  Cottage.  Old  Cottage,  St  Alban’s.  St  Peter’s 

Well,  R.A.  1806.  1806,  View  in  St  Alban’s.  (a.)  Cottage  with  Figures.  Old 

Cafper,  R.  A.,  1807;  B.  I.,  1808.  Hampftead  Heath,  not  exhibited.  1807,  A 
Gravel  Pit,  R.  A.,  1848.  Dead  Hare.  Girl  at  Work,  R.  A.,  1808.  The  Rattle,  B.  I., 
1808.  Returning  from  the  Ale-houfe,  R.A.,  1809.  1808,  Carpenter’s  Shop  and 

Kitchen,  B.  I.,  1809  ;  I.  E.  1809.  Utenfds  and  Vegetables,  S.  (Harry  Sumpter,  Hefton, 
Middlefex).  A  Mufic  Leflbn,  R.  A.,  1851.  Horfes  Baiting.  An  Old  Gable,  R.  A., 
1811.  Cottage  with  Figures  Loading  a  Cart.  1810,  Boys  Playing  at  Cricket,  R.  A., 
1813.  Gipfies  1811,  Barber’s  Shop,  R.  A.,  i8ii,  M.  The  Kitchen  Fire.  Child 
and  Kitten.  1812,  The  Mall.  Kenfmgton  Gravel  Pits,  R.  A.,  1844.  Punch,  R.  A., 
1813.  1813,  Near  the  Mall,  R.A.,  1844.  Portrait  of  Mifs  Swinbourne.  Boys  Fiflring, 
R.  A.,  1814.  1814,  An  Afs.  Mouncies,  Northumberland.  Interior  of  a  Herd’s 

Houfe.  The  Leaplifti.  1815,  The  Fight  Interrupted,  R.  A.,  1816.  (Diploma  pifture. 
The  Village  Buffoon.)  Idle  Boys,  R.  A.,  1815.  1818,  Lending  a  Bite,  R.  A.,  1819. 

1820,  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  R.  A.,  1820,  M.  1821,  Carelefs  Meflenger,  R.  A.,  1821. 
1822,  The  Convalefcent,  R.  A.,  1822  ;  B.  I.,  1826  ;  by  the  Society  of  Britifh  Artifts, 
1834.  1823,  The  Widow,  R.  A.,  1824.  1825,  The  Travelling  Druggift,  R.  A,,  1825, 
M.  1826,  Origin  of  a  Painter,  R.  A.,  1826.  1827,  The  Cannon,  R.  A.,  1827, 

I.  E.  1828,  Interior  of  an  Englifh  Cottage,  R.  A.,  1828.  A  Sketch.  Puppies’  Heads, 
R.  A.,  1829.  1829,  Returning  from  the  Huftings,  V.,  R.  A.,  1830.  Dog  of  Two 

Minds,  R.  A.,  1830,  M.  1830,  Father  and  Child,  R.  A.,  1845.  ^  Sketch,  R.A. 

1845.  A  Sailing  Match,  R.  A.,  1831  (repeated  for  Mr  Sheepfhanks).  1832, 

Scene  from  St  Ronan’s  Well,  Peregrine  Touchwood  and  Cargill,  R.  A.,  1832,  1.  E., 
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M.  The  Forgotten  Word,  R.  A.,  1832,  M.  A  Portrait  of  Mr  Sheepflianks,  S.  (a 
tranfition  pifture,  probably  begun  much  earlier).  1833,  The  Firft  Voyage,  R.  A., 
1833  (fold  June  27,  1863,  at  Chriftie’s,  for  £1522  los.,  from  the  Turner  Colle6fion)  j 
the  drawing  exhibited,  R.  A.,  1849.  1834,  Giving  a  Bite,  R.  A.,  1836,  S.  The 

Laft  In,  R.  A.,  1835,  V.;  the  drawing  exhibited,  R.  A.  1846.  1835,  AToy  Seller, 

R.  A.,  1837,  S, ;  furnilhed  the  bafis  of  the  defign  for  this  pifture,  left  unfinilhed  by  the 
artift.  1836,  A  Brother  and  Sifter,  R.  A.,  1837,  P.,  S. ;  furniftied  the  bafis  of  defign 
for  the  Vernon  pifture  of  the  fame  title.  1837,  “  All  the  World’s  a  Stage,”  R.  A., 
1838,  S.  1839,  Bob-cherry,  R.  A.,  1839,  J^39>  Fi'ft  Love,  R.  A.,  1840,  S.  Fail 

Time,  originally  exhibited,  R.  A.,  1809  ;  with  a  new  background,  again  at  the  R.  A., 
1840,  V.  The  Sonnet,  R.,  1839,  S.  The  Drawing,  R.  A.,  1845.  1840,  Interior, 

the  artift’s  ftudy,  R.  A.,  1840.  A  Sketch,  R.  A.,  1840.  In  this  year  appeared  the  II- 
luftrated  Edition  of  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  1841,  “Train  Up  a  Child,”  &c., 
R.  A.,  1841,  M.,  I.  E.  (Baring  Colledflon).  1842,  The  Ford,  R.  A.,  1842,  V.; 
the  drawing  exhibited  R.  A.,  1847.  1843,  The  Whiftonian  Controverfy,  R.  A.,  1844, 

I.  E.,  P.  (Baring  Colledlion).  1844,  The  Intercepted  Billet,  R.  A.,  1844,  S.  1845, 
Choofing  the  Wedding  Gown,  R.  A.,  1846,  P.,  S. ;  the  drawing  exhibited  R.  A.,  1844 
(Baring  Colle6fion).  1846,  Burchell  and  Sophia.  Hay-making,  R.  A.,  1847,  M., 
I.  E.  (Baring  Colleftion).  1847,  The  Butt,  fiiooting  the  cherry,  R.  A.,  1848,  P.,  S. 
Sketch  for  a  picture,  R.  A.,  1848.  1848,  exhibited  the  drawing  of  “  Train  Up  a 

Child,”  &c.  R.  A.  The  Shepherd  Boy  and  Dog.  Women  Bathing,  R.  A.,  1849 
(Baring  Collection).  1849,  The  Bathers,  M.,  I.  E.,  P.  (Baring  ColleCtion).  1851, 
Blackheath  Park,  R.  A.,  1852,  S.,  P.  1854,  The  Young  Brother,  R.  A.,  1857,  V. 
1858,  Mother  Teaching  her  Son, — “  Juft  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined,” 
R.  A.,  1859,  S.  1861,  The  Toy  Seller,  R.  A.,  1862,  left  unfiniftied. 

In  this  lift  we  have  a  key  to  his  practice  and  progrefs  as  the  artift. 
Remembering  that  Mulready  kept  to  nature  as  the  foundation  of  his 
thoughts  and  ftudies,  we  may  fee  how  he  applied  to  art  for  inftrudlion 
in  the  employment  of  them.  This  outline  of  the  career  of  the  man  is 
very  inftrucftive.  It  is  evident  that  his  defire  was  to  cultivate  certain 
faculties  he  felt  himfelf  pofTcfrcd  of,  and,  if  poffiblc,  excel  his  guides. 
His  own  independent  ftyle,  as  well  as  his  feelings,  appeared  in  every  pro- 
dudfion,  and  is  as  charafteriftically  difplayed  in  ‘^‘^The  Dilobedient  Pro¬ 
phet  as  in  “The  Toy  Seller,^^  which  flood  upon  his  ealel  when  he  died. 
How  Mulready  directed  thefe  faculties  and  powers  ftage  after  ftage  of 
perfeiSlion  in  pradfice  is  well  marked.  Chara6fer,  humour,  and  fidelity 
in  expreftion  are  feen  in  all  the  artift’s  works  which  allow  their  difplay, 
in  human  as  well  as  animal  life, — for  Mulready  was  not  inferior  to  Sir 
Edwin  Landfcer  in  painting  animals  :  as  the  dogs  in  “  Burchell  and 
Sophia,”  “  The  Butt,”  and  “  Train  up  a  Child  ”  prove. 

In  all  his  pi£furcs  produced  before  1824,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  under  the  influence  of  his  Dutch  inftru6fors,  De  Hooge  and  Jan 
Steen ;  and  painted  folidly,  powerfully,  but  rather  opaquely ;  feeking 
charafter  rather  than  beauty,  although  never  failing  to  give  us  happy 
and  pleafant  faces.  Of  this  ftage,  “The  Fight  Interrupted”  (1815)  is 
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probably  the  moft  complete,  as  it  is  the  moft  valuable  example.  “  The 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb^’  (1820),  although  painted  fome  years  later,  (lightly, 
if  at  all,  furpalfes  that  remarkable  work,  which  more  than  juftified  the 
painter^s  rapid  advance  to  academical  honours,  unique  as  it  is  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy,  He  was  elefted  A.  R.  A.  in  November, 
1815,  and  R.  A.  February,  1816.  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  is  lighter 
iu  handling  than  the  earlier  work  named ;  this  feems  to  us  the  foie  in¬ 
dication  of  progrefs.  ^^The  Convalefcent  ■”  (1822)  is  a  little  loofe  and 
fcattered  in  compofition;  being,  in  that  refpeft,  of  all  Mulready’s  pic¬ 
tures,  the  lead;  worthy  of  him ;  it  (hows,  however,  that  the  artift  was 
getting  out  into  the  open  air  with  his  fubjedls,  and  thus  perhaps  was 
led  to  defire  a  change  in  (lyle.  Wilkie^s  unprofitable  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  1812,  at  No.  87,  Pall  Mall,  might  have  fomething  to  do  with 
the  produ6lion  of  “  The  Fight  Interrupted,’’  a  work  which,  not  lefs  in 
fpirit  than  in  execution,  and,  above  all,  in  warmth  and  general  fidelity, 
greatly  furpalfes  anything  Wilkie  produced. 

With  the  advantage  of  feeing  Wilkie  before  him,  and  knowing  what 
he  had  done,  it  would  not  have  needed  the  full  exercife  of  Mulready’s 
more  robuft  and  lively  genius  to  furpafs  in  art  that  admirable  humourift. 
There  are  figns,  even  in  Lending  a  Bite”  (1818),  that  Mulready  was 
aiming  at  a  pitch  of  colour  beyond  the  fcope  of  his  Dutch  models, 
or  the  natural  powers  of  his  Scotch  predecelfor;  the  lightnefs  of  hand¬ 
ling  in  ^^The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,”  and  the  airinefs  of  ‘^The  Con- 
valefcent,”  (liow  what  he  intended.  The  piHure  of  “The  Widow” 
we  have  not  feen,  but  in  “The  Travelling  Druggift”  (1825)  this  is 
hill  more  marked,  and  in  “Returning  from  the  Huftings”  (1829)  the 
purpofe  is  confirmed.  Wilkie,  as  early  as  his  vifit  to  Paris  with  Hay- 
don  in  1814,  had,  though  Haydon  only  refers  to  his  devotion  to  Jan 
Steen,  feen  other  artifts’  piblures  and  profited  by  the  fight.  The  Britilh 
Inftitution  Exhibitions  of  Works  by  Old  Mailers,  which  commenced 
about  1816,  widened  artifts’  ideas,  and  brought  Mulready  in  contabf 
with  piHures  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  Colour,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  was  coming  into  falhion,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Elgin  marbles  would 
affedf  a  receptive  intelleH  like  Mulready’s,  would  open  a  large  field  for 
thought,  and  fugged  the  probability  of  combiniiig  the  large,  free  manners 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  Greeks,  with  the  delicacy,  firmnefs,  and  finilli 
of  De  Hooge  and  Jan  Steen.  It  was  worth  trying,  at  any  rate,  to  do 
this. 

We  muft  bear  in  mind  that  Mulready  kept  his  works,  and  no  doubt 
his  thoughts  alfo,  a  long  time  in  hand;  and  not  expe<Sl  to  fee  the  refults 
of  feelings  and  conceptions  prefented  in  his  pictures  for  fome  years 
fubfequent  to  the  aflumed,  or  even  the  aHual,  date  of  their  execution. 
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Wilkie,  for  more  reafons  than  the  recovery  of  his  health,  haftened  to  the 
Continent  in  1825,  and  came  back  a  ruined  man  in  his  art,  with  an  in- 
excufable  proclivity  for  eafe  and  fliowinefs  of  execution,  a  lamentable 
afleblion  for  afphaltum,  that  bane  of  pibfures,  and  a  hearty  willingnefs 
to  execute  any  amount  of  flimfy  painting.  Mulready,  a  headier  and 
founder  man,  felt,  no  lefs  than  his  contemporaries,  the  impulfe  towards 
colour  and  freedom  of  defign.  He  could  not,  however,  as  Wilkie  did, 
give  himfelf  up  to  afphaltum — having  had  enough  of  that  fallacious  but 
charming  pigment  in  1814,  when  he  ufed  it  in  the  background  of  ^^The 
Mall;”  where  its  effefts  are  now  marked  by  great  cracks,  to  the  ferious 
injury  of  a  careful  piblure;  but  he  faw  that  it  was  poffible  to  unite 
fomething  of  the  Venetian  colour  with  the  folidity  of  the  Dutchman, — 
the  freedom  of  defign  the  times  required  with  that  complete  fidelity  to 
nature  which  was  his  fpeciality  in  the  reprefentation  of  homely,  Englifh, 
humorous,  or  pathetic  fubjeHs,  From  1825  he  feems  to  have  worked 
with  this  end  in  view;  its  refult  is  to  be  feen  in  the  almoft  heroic  de¬ 
fign  of  “  Train  up  a  Child  ;  ”  the  grand  compofition  of  “  The  Sonnet ;  ” 
the  beauty,  grace,  and  intenfe  colour  of  “  Choofing  the  Wedding  Gown ;” 
the  exquifite  drawing — only  inferior  to  the  fineft  Greek  work  in  the 
wilful  fmallnefs  of  the  extremities — in  the  “  Women  Bathing”  and 
The  Bathers.” 

We  believe  Mulready^s  powers  culminated  in  Train  up  a  Child;” 
becaufe  although  that  work  lacks  the  folidity  of  The  Bathers  ”  and 
Women  Bathing,”  as  it  does  their  finifli  and  marvHlous  flefh  tints, 
and  the  luminous  firmnefs  and  perfedlion  of  tone  in  ‘‘  Choofing  the 
Wedding  Gown,”  and  flill  more,  the  beauty  of  countenance  feen  in 
Mrs  Primrofe  in  the  laft-named  work,  it  is  quite  as  folid  as  ^‘^.The  Butt,” 
and  very  nearly  as  mueh  fo  as  “  Choofing  the  Wedding  Gown.”  At  the 
fame  time  it  furpafl'es  not  only  thefe  but  all  others  of  our  artilf  in  the  dif- 
play  of  chiarofeuro,  and  in  that  faculty  of  defign  which  ennobles  afubjeft 
of  little  promife.  Here  the  artift  fihone  in  defign,  the  higheft  faculty  of 
his  art.  The  fplendid  group  of  Lafears  is  as  fine  as  it  is  poffible  to 
conceive  Notiee  the  terror  of  their  dufky  faces,  their  flow,  oriental 
motion  of  uncovering,  and  of  imploring  falutation  and  reverence,  the 
arms  filently  outftretched  to  receive  the  half-affrighted  boy^s  gift. 
Their  flrange  eyes,  motions,  attitudes,  and  eoftumes  are  exprefled  fo 
powerfully  as  to  account  for  the  terror  of  the  child,  and  almoff  make 
us  ffiare  it,  thus  giving  force  and  tragic  intereft  to  the  picture.  Had 
the  fame  powers  of  defign  been  employed  upon  a  mythological  or  tragic 
fubjebf,  the  world  would  not  have  failed  to  fee  how  grand  they  were. 
Mulready’s  other  great  piHures  do  not  approach  it  in  the  higheft  cha- 
rableriftic  of  art.  In  mere  execution,  ^^The  Bathers”  will  be  moft 
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highly  prized  by  artifts ;  Choofing  the  Wedding  Gown”  or  ‘^The 
Butt  ”  will  win  moft  popular  applaufe.  It  is  ftrange  that  “  The  Bathers” 
fhould  be  the  laft  pidlure  the  artift  executed  which  iniprelTes  one  with  a 
feeling  that  he  retained  the  vigour  of  his  powers.  It  was  fo  however; 
for  both  “  Young  Brother ”  and  ^^Toy  Seller”  are  admirable,  but  their, 
defigns  had  been  prepared  fome  years  before.  And  The  Mother 
teaching  her  Son  ”  fliows  fymptoms  of  decay. 

How  fubtle  Mulready^s  perceptions  and  powers  of  reprefenting  form 
were,  may  bell:  be  feen  in  the  two  pidlures,  The  Bathers  ”  and 
“  Women  Bathing,”  which  are  in  Mr  Baring^s  colle6tion.  The  laft  is  an 
exquifite  reprefentation  of  fcarcely  mature  youth,  the  lines  and  limbs  as 
pure  and  fine,  yet  lefs  idealized — except  in  the  redudlion  of  the  extre¬ 
mities  and  head — as  the  fineft  Greek  ftatues.  In  pure  drawing,  com¬ 
plete  and  faithful,  without  mere  portraiture,  we  do  not  know  any  work 
approaching  this.  In  colour  it  has  lefs  charm,  and  even  lefs  firmnefs 
and  folidity,  than  its  companion ;  this  feems  to  be  due  to  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  filvery  greys  in  the  flefh,  given  by  the  artift  partly  to  exprefs 
the  effedf  of  clothing  on  the  fkin.  Some  of  the  fubordinate  figures  are 
rather  awkwardly  defigned  than  incorreHly  drawn,  ftill  they  are  not 
above  challenge.  It  is  note-worthy  that  while  Mulready,  when  young, 
painted  landfcape  rather  heavily ;  when  ufing  it  as  fubordinate  to  figures 
he  rather  erred  in  the  oppofite  direftion,  and  gave  us  grafs  too  much 
like  mofs,  as  in  this  pidlure. 

Mulready  was  many  years  before  he  maftered  the  true  method,  feen 
in  the  laft-named  pidlures,  of  painting  fun-light :  he  long  defired  to  do 
fo.  ^‘^The  Mall”  pictures  of  1813  give  all  that  can  be  given  of  fun- 
light  in  breadth  and  brightnefs,  but,  like  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch¬ 
men  he  ftudied,  they  fail  in  the  glow  ;  the  tranfparent  fliadows  and  ex¬ 
alted  colour  are  almoft  painty  compared  with  his  later  works.  ‘’^The 
Fight  Interrupted,”  if  we  take  it  as  an  effedf  of  bright,  chilly  daylight, 
looks  true ;  but  the  ftruggle  for  the  power  of  adding  fun-light,  the  moft 
glorious  of  all  efi'efts,  began  later.  Veiled  fun-light  we  fee  attempted 
in  ^‘^The  Sonnet;”  but  thin  as  the  artifPs  manner  then  was,  in  Firft 
Love  ”  fomething  like  the  red-glow  of  fun-fet  is  propofed  rather  than 
attained,  and  one  has  an  impreflion  of  the  tranfparency  and  heat  of  the 
objedls  rather  than  of  their  folidity  and  the  glow  upon  them.  The  open 
daylight  of  ^“^The  Seven  Ages”  is  weak.  By  1844  (fee  Choofing  the 
Wedding  Gown”)  Mulready  had  fucceeded,  and  produced  the  moft 
brilliant  modern  piHure,  if  not  the  moft  brilliant  pidlure  ever  produced. 
Compare  the  fun-light  (interior)  of  this  work,  with  that  (exterior)  in 
The  Butt.” 

It  would  not  be  juft  to  treat  this  artift  merely  as  a  genre  painter, — he 
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was  quite  as  much  a  humourift,  and  even  poet.  No  mediaeval  Italian 
writer  of  fonnets  ever  conceived  a  fairer  poem  than  that  which  Mulready 
painted  in  “  The  Sonnet/^  when  the  young  lover  has  brought  his  mis- 
trefs’s  praife  for  her  to  read^  and^  hooping^  himfelf  reads  her  delight  in 
her  face.  Even  in  the  late  pidture  “  Mother  and  Child/’  the  intro- 
dudfion  of  the  dove  hovering  above  its  brood  is  exquifitely  poetical  and 
fuggeftive.  Thefe  are  but  inftances.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  of 
Mulready  as  a  humourift^  when  his  very  dogs  fliow  it.  See  the  way  in 
which  the  butcher’s  dog  in  The  Butt  ”  watches  the  cherries  that  fly 
towards  his  mafter’s  mouth ;  and  what  a  thorough  butcher’s  dog  he  is. 
See  alfo  the  gentlemanly  dignity  of  the  old  dog  in  Train  up  a  Child/’ 
whofe  ear^  as  that  of  a  fure  friend^  the  half- valiant  boy  clutches.  There  is 
that  which  fliould  raife  Mulready  far  above  the  rank  of  a  genre  painter, 
in  the  fadl  that  he  never  failed.  Genre  painting  is  incapable  of  what  we 
faw  in  the  Bathers/’  &c.  In  fuch  a  fubjedf  as  the  Sheepflmnk’s  Por¬ 
trait,  now  at  S.  Kenfington,  Mulready  put  that  fair  and  naive  waiting- 
maid  in  the  centre  of  his  pidfure  from  his  love  of  beauty.  How  Englifli 
and  how  beautiful  is  Mrs  Primrofe,  how  graceful  the  girl  in  “  Firft 
Love,”  and  in  Brother  and  Sifler!” 

The  Mall  ”  was  rejedfed  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  refufed  by  the 
purchafer  as  being  too  much  in  the  ftyle  we  were  accuftomed  to  call 
Pre-Raphaelite.  Remembering  this,  Mulready  once  faid  to  a  brother 
and  profeflbr  of  that  herefy,  “  Well,  never  mind  what  they  fay,  go  on; 
what  is  good  in  your  views  will  outlive  this  fquabble;  it  was  the  fame 
when  I  was  young.”  A  kindly  faying.  To  Mulready  was  due  the 
revival  of  the  Artifts’  Fund,  in  i8io.  The  gift  of  a  large  filver  goblet 
from  feventy-three  brother-artifts  acknowledged  his  fervices.  When 
Mr  J.  Pye,  the  engraver,  propofed  to  increafe  the  funds  of  the  body  by 
the  fale  of  an  engraving  from  a  pidfure  by  fome  member,  Mulready 
generoufly  gave  the  copyright  of  “  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.”  The  en¬ 
graving  brought  ad’iooo  to  the  fund, — a  magnificent  gift.  Mulready 
defigned  all,  and  made  with  his  own  hands  nioft  of  the  furniture  in  his 
houfeat  Bayfwater.  He  defigned  the  fliowy  patterns  of  the  drefles  Mrs 
Primrofe  has  rejedfed  in  The  Wedding  Gown.”  It  is  ufelefs  to  mul¬ 
tiply  inftances  of  his  kindlinefs,  generofity,  benevolence,  and  devotion  to 
his  art.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  made  fo  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  merit  of  his  pidfures  fent  to  the  Expojition  Univerfelle, 
at  Paris,  1855;  and  he  would  have  received  the  gold  medal  for  Englifli 
exhibitors,  if  the  French  critics  had  had  their  way.  The  Englifli  laymen 
awarded  it  to  Sir  E.  Landfeer.  He  has  left  behind  him  many  grateful 
and  pleafant  memories.  He  died  in  the  houfe  where  he  had  lived  fo 
long,  at  Bayfwater,  early  in  the  morning  of  July  7th,  laft. 
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ITS  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Strange  as  it  may  feem  to  Englilhmen  with  their  conceptions  of 
the  civil  war  now  raging  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Art  has, 
during  its  continuance,  made  a  greater  progrefs  towards  the  development 
of  a  National  School  than  at  any  previous  period.  We  fliall  endea¬ 
vour  briefly  to  Ihow  what  is  now  going  on  in  this  refpedf,  firfl,  however, 
referring  to  the  ftate  of  things  which  preceded  the  prefent  adlive  move- 
ent  among  our  painters,  referving  the  fculptors  for  a  feparate  notice. 

Of  our  earliefl;  painters.  Weft,  Copley,  and  Leflie  vvere  American 
only  by  birth.  Their  training  and  fuccefs  were  wholly  due  to  England, 
fo  that  in  no  refpedl  as  regards  art  can  we  claim  them.  Stuart,  Trum¬ 
bull,  Peale,  Sully,  and  Mount  remained  with  us,  and  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  they  formed  their  ftyle  after  Englifli  examples  and  teaching, 
and  can  be  confidered  only  as  a  refpedfable  branch  of  the  elder  art  of 
our  mother  country.  Even  up  to  the  prelent  day,  American  artifts  of 
fome  repute,  of  whom  Cropfey  is  familiarly  known,  have  found  their 
chief  infpiration  and  patronage  in  London;  a  city  in  which  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  long  live  without  finking  in  a  large  degree  their  national  cha- 
radferiftics,  under  the  weightier  prelTure  of  Englifli  charadfer.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  refults  of  our  national  proclivities  after  an  artiftic  training 
in  the  fchools  of  Continental  Europe;  experience  has  fliown  us  that 
England  tends  to  abforb  fuch  of  our  artifts,  as  look  to  her  for  culture, 
into  her  own  fchools,  rather  than  to  ftrengthen  their  original  power 
and  aid  the  fpecial  development  of  a  diftindf  ftyle.  Allfton  inftindl- 
ively  felt  this,  and,  notwithftanding  the  encouragement  of  noble 
patrons  and  the  perfuafions  of  his  friend  Leflie,  preferred  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  America  with  its  uncongenial  art-atmofphere,  to  being 
abforbed  into  the  intelledfual  life  of  a  foreign  land.  He,  with  Vander- 
lyn,  may  be  claffed  as  the  firft  among  us  whofe  manner  and  talents 
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tended  towards  an  independent  fchool_,  and  that  only  in  a  qualified  de¬ 
gree.  The  Ariadne  of  Vanderlyn  is  doubtlefs^  in  conception^  of  the 
French  claflical  fchool ;  but  the  artift  has  imparted  to  it  a  breadth^ 
delicacy,  and  truthfulnefs  of  treatment,  devoid  of  affedlation  and  man- 
nerifm,  peculiarly  his  own.  Allfton  was  grand  in  invention,  inclined  to 
the  Michael  Angelefque  in  defign,  ambitious  of  realizing  lofty  concep¬ 
tions,  but  unequal  and  fometimes  weak  in  execution ;  yet  fo  truthful, 
independent,  and  earneft  in  his  artiftic  life,  as  to  have  left  behind  him  a 
reputation,  in  comparifon  with  his  finiflied  works,  of  greater  national 
weight  than  any  other  of  our  deceafed  painters.  Indeed  he  may  be 
conlidered  as  the  promife  of  Americans  future  art. 

Diifleldorf,  in  the  perfons  of  Leutze,  Lang,  and  others  of  greater  or 
lefs  fuccefs  as  academic  painters,  has,  as  it  were,  nationalized  a  branch 
of  its  fchool  in  America.  It  produces  clever  pidfures,  and  from  its  dra¬ 
matic  effedl  and  learned  pretenfion,  forces  itfelf  temporarily  upon  our 
people.  For  a  time  it  fwayed  the  public  tafle,  from  lack  of  any  better 
teacher,  but  it  is  now  falling  back  into  its  true  pofition  as  an  exotic, 
while  the  French  and  Belgian  fchools,  in  their  varied  branches,  are  fall 
taking  its  place  in  the  fafliionable,  if  not  the  popular  liking.  Almofl;  the 
only  fources  of  comparifon  and  inftrudlion  which  are  open  to  us  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  importations  upon  fpeculation,  or  private  purchafes,  of 
examples  of  foreign  fchools ;  too  many  of  which  come  not  as  angels  in 
difguife,  but  as  fabrications  under  efteemed  European  names.  With  the 
evil  there  is,  however,  enough  of  the  good  fomewhat  to  corredf  and 
improve  the  public  tafte,  and  operate  as  a  ftimulus  to  our  artifts.  If 
we  could  alfo  poflefs  fine  fpecimens  of  the  Englifli  fchool,  fuch  as  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Gainfhorough,  Hogarth,  Turner,  Stothard,  Wilkie,  Millais, 
Hunt,  and  their  compeers,  our  improvement  would  be  more  marked. 
We  fay  this  without  fear  of  falling  into  foullefs  imitation,  for,  whatever 
may  be  faid  of  the  quality  of  American  painting,  at  home  it  poiTefles 
largely  the  virtue  of  original  conception,  bafed  upon  our  good  and  bad 
charadferiftics  as  a  people.  Up  to  the  prefent  time,  beyond  fome  am¬ 
bitious  failures  or  partial  fuccefl’es  in  the  hiftorical  line,  nothing  has  been 
produced  in  this  manner.  Neither  the  legiflative  bodies  nor  the  people 
are  refponfible  for  this  deficiency,  on  account  of  not  beftowing  fufficient 
pecuniary  encouragement  to  produce  good  pidlures;  as  the  fums  be¬ 
llowed  on  Leutze's,  Wier's,  and  White’s  works,  with  others  that 
encumber  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  at  Wafliington,  fliow.  Stuart’s  pic¬ 
tures  and  Trum.bull’s  battles  of  the  Revolution  can  fcarcely  be  confidered 
works  of  art  of  the  American  fchool,  for  the  reafon  already  given. 
The  civil  war  thus  far  has  failed  to  infpire  anything  above  mediocrity, 
unlefs  we  except  fome  fpirited  fmgle  ideas  of  the  charadler  of  Hunt’s 
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Drummer  Boy  and  Bugle  Call.  Figure-painting,  not  to  fpeak  of  elabor¬ 
ate  compofition,  has  not  yet  won  a  pofition.  The  rare  and  ifolated 
inftances  of  bold  effort  in  this  diredlion  only  prove  the  general  truth, 
although  leaving  us  hopeful  for  the  future.  Indeed  the  public  have  no 
fympathy  for  it,  owing  in  part  to  lack  of  artiftic  culture,  and  in  part 
to  the  inability  of  our  artifts  to  exprefs  themfelves  fufficiently  well  as  to 
command  attention.  Our  portraiture  is  no  exception  to  this  ftatement. 
Elliot,  Ames,  Huntington,  Healey,  Gray,  and  others,  have  drawn  good 
heads  with  forcible  expreffion  of  charadfer,  and  more  vigorous  than  har¬ 
monious  colouring.  But  the  ufual  fpecimens  feen  at  our  exhibitions 
are  worfe  than  anything  produced  by  modern  art,  fave  perhaps  recent 
Italian  portraiture.  Severer  condemnation  we  cannot  award  it. 

If  we  have  no  hiftorical  art,  neither  have  we  any  religious.  The 
attempts  in  this  range  of  thought  are  fewer  and  feebler  than  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  underlying  them  a  fpiritual  conception  of  things 
fomewhat  after  the  fcope  and  manner  of  “  mad  ”  Blake,  but  as  yet 
without  originality  correfponding  to  his.  Neverthelefs  it  is  to  be  noted, 
as  a  fymptom  of  progrefs  in  a  new  line  of  feeling  and  ideas,  which  may 
ripen  into  fomething  that  will  eventually  work  out  for  itfelf  fame  and 
fuccefs. 

William  Page,  not  unknown  in  Europe,  has  been  the  champion  of 
the  Old  Mafters  fo  far  as  an  effay  to  build  up  a  ftyle  after  that  of  the 
Venetians  is  concerned.  But  his  fuccefs,  like  that  of  the  donkey 
in  the  lioiPs  fkin,  has  provoked  more  ridicule  than  admiration.  He 
has  followers,  and  whatever  we  fee  plagiarized  in  conception  from 
the  great  men  of  Italy  with  a  thin,  fmooth  touch,  abfence  of  bony 
ftrudlure,  and  a  conftantly  deepening  bituminous  glaze,  we  can  fafely 
afcribe  to  them.  Page  hlmfelf  has  pafled  the  bell  part  of  his  life  in 
ftudying  and  theorizing  about  Titian.  The  refult  comes  as  near  the 
manner  of  his  great  original  as  Tapper’s  proverbial  ”  poetry  to  the 
infpired  fongs  of  Ifrael’s  prophets. 

Of  genre  fubjedfs,  the  variety  and  excellence,  though  promifing  in 
motive,  are  fo  limited  as  not  to  require  particular  mention.  Hall’s  fruit 
pieces  are  as  good  of  their  kind  as  may  be,  and  proportionally  efteemed. 
But  flowers  and  fruits,  however  cleverly  executed,  as  the  foie  motives 
of  art  are  of  fmall  intereft.  In  common  life  neither  Wilkies  nor 
Teniers  have  yet  given  figns  of  being  among  us.  Yet  in  one  artifl; 
frefli  from  the  great  Weft,  Beard  by  name,  we  have  a  humourift  of  the 
firft  water.  His  fpeciality  is  to  infufe  into  his  animal  compofitions, 
fpiritedly  compofed  and  weakly  painted  human  fancies,  paflions,  and 
ideas.  Anything  in  painting  more  ludicroufly  clever  in  its  way  we 
have  never  feen  than  his  “Jealous  Rabbit”  and  “Grimalkin’s  Dream.” 
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We  now  come  to  the  only  field  in  which  American  painting  has 
acquired  any  diftindlive  fuccefs — the  Landfcape.  In  this  diredlion  its 
progrefs  is  note-worthy;  Cole  was  our  firfi;  Mafter/-’  Influenced  in 
his  early  ftyle^  like  Turner,  Wilfon,  and  Cozens,  by  Claude,  he  foon 
emancipated  himfelf  from  any  fervility  of  manner,  and  manifefted  ori¬ 
ginal  thought  and  capacity,  efpecially  in  his  compofitions,  which  were 
idealiftic  and  poetical,  inclined  to  allegory,  but  adhering  to  the  landfcape 
as  the  bafis  of  his  conception,  and  imbuing  it  with  human  or  mythical 
meaning.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  example  that  the  American  land¬ 
fcape  fchool  began  its  career  in  the  higheft  motives.  But  as  progrefs  in 
this  diredlion  required  imaginative  genius  of  high  order,  Cole  left  no  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  His  colouring  was  crude,  opaque,  and  inharmonious,  inclining 
to  extremes  of  palenefs  and  darknefs,  although  manifefting  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fubtle  gradations  of  light  of  the  Italian  mafters.  He  exer- 
cifes  now  little  or  no  influence  either  on  the  public  or  the  artiftic  mind, 
becaufe  he  requires  imagination  to  be  underftood.  But  as  high  art 
advances  in  America  his  reputation  will  fteadily  increafe,  not  fo  much 
for  what  he  adfually  accompliflied,  as  for  being  the  pioneer  of  land¬ 
fcape  art;  as  was  Allfton  of  high  art  in  general,  in  its  noblefl;  diredlion, 
with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  fpiritual  fignificance. 

The  American  fchool  is  now  developing  itfelf  almofl;  entirely  in 
the  materialiftic  diredfion  of  naturalifm.  By  this  we  mean  imitation  of 
the  forms  and  phenomena  of  Nature  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  regard- 
lefs  of  any  latent  fignificance  in  fympathy  with  the  foul.  To  fuch  an 
extent  is  this  dry  literalnefs  carried  by  the  majority  of  our  painters,  that 
their  works  are  quite  divefted  of  human  afpirations.  Like  the  Ancient 
Mariner’s  ‘‘‘  painted  fliip  upon  a  painted  ocean,”  they  both  pall  and  appal 
the  fenfes.  Their  barreiinefs  of  thought  and  feeling  become  inexprefli- 
bly  wearifome  after  the  firft  fliock  of  rude  or  bewildering  furprife  at 
overftrained  atmofpherical  eflfedts,  monotonous  in  motive,  however  dra¬ 
matically  varied  in  execution.  The  higheft  aim  of  the  greater  number 
of  our  landfcapifts  evidently  is  gradation  of  Ikies.  We  are  undergoing 
an  epidemic  of  funfets,  varied  with  paroxyfms  of  ftorms.  Defpite  that 
one  of  our  tranfcendental  painters  relieves  himfelf  of  the  profound  remark 
that  there  can  be  no  great  work  without  the  three  fundamental  qualities 
of  reft,  repofe,  and  tranquillity,”  our  national  bias  is  rather  in  the  oppo- 
fite  diredlion.  He  could  alfo  have  added,  in  accordance  with  his  fcale 
of  definition,  that  three  other  qualities  are  now  in  vogue,  “  bignefs,  great- 
nefs,  largenefs,”  culminating  in  what  may  be  called  “  full-length  ”  land- 
fcapes.  Added  to  thefe  foibles,  are  fuperficial  fenfational  work,  impatient 
execution,  and  a  difpofition  to  felf-exaggeration  arifing  from  want  of  com- 
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petitive  comparlfon  with  better- trained  fchools.  A  Niagara,  feven  feet  by 
five,  finiflied  in  five  hours,  and  a  hiilorical  portrait,  heroic  fize,  of  a 
general  on  the  battle-field,  done  in  a  few  hours^  fitting,  are  “big  things^’ 
to  many  amateur  minds. 

Having  expofed  the  principal  weakneffes  of  our  landfcapifts,  we  are 
glad  to  refer  to  fome  of  their  triumphs.  Church  leads  or  mifleads  the 
way,  according  as  the  fpedfator  prefers  idealiftic  or  materialiftic  treat¬ 
ment.  Certain  it  is  that  Church  has  achieved  a  great  popular  fuccefs 
in  his  pidlures  of  tropical  American  fcenery,  icebergs,  Cotopaxis,  and 
Niagaras;  a  fuccefs  which  brings  him  orders  for  frefii  efforts  of  his  brufli, 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  execute  them,  at  a  feale  of  prices  which  would  re¬ 
joice  even  our  Englifh  brethren,  with  whom  5000  to  lo^ooo  dollars  each 
for  fimple  landfcapes  are  not  yet  over-abundant.  Dr  Johnfon  fays, 
“  he  who  writes  otherwife  than  for  money  is  a  fool.^^  This  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  art.  Money  is  the  powerful  lever  of  its 
elevation  everywhere;  and  it  is  now'  giving  to  Art  in  America  an  impe¬ 
tus  which  it  has  hitherto  failed  to  obtain.  We  do  not  admit  that 
money  of  itfelf  is  the  mofi:  wholefome  aliment  for  youthful  art,  but  it 
ftimulates  progrefs,  which  in  time  mufl;  awaken  loftier  aefthetic  im- 
pulfes.  The  fuccefs  of  Church  has  excited  the  envy  and  enterprife  of 
other  artifts.  All  fully  appreciate  the  fubffantial  reward  he  receives, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  of  his  merits.  He  excels  in 
memory  of  details,  in  a  quick,  vivid  fenfe  of  colour,  fparkling  and  dra¬ 
matic,  in  dexterous  manipulation,  pidlurefque  compofition,  and  clever 
imitation.  He  compofes  rather  for  a  fafcinating  or  bewildering  effedf 
on  the  fpedlator,  than  for  the  abfolute  truth  of  nature.  His  art  is 
effentially  fcenic.  His  colour  is  an  Arabian  Nights’  enchantment  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lights;  it  fparkles,  glows,  blinds,  attradfs,  and  confufes,  like  a 
pyrotechnic  fiiow.  The  firft  view  of  his  pictures  is  always  the  mod; 
effedlive.  However  much  they  aftonifli  or  excite  rapturous  applaufe, 
they  fail  to  inftrudl.  An  uncomfortable  doubt  gradually  feizes  upon 
the  mind  as  to  whether  nature  is  really  what  he  reprefents  it.  His  feats 
of  colour  and  varieties  of  detail  are  indeed  alionifiiing.  But  he  pof- 
felTes  neither  imagination  nor  intelledfual  breadth.  A  more  ambitious 
artift,  or  a  more  fuccefsful  one  in  his  peculiar  underftanding  of  nature, 
does  not  exift.  Neverthelefs  his  produdfions  are  as  fuperficial  in  mean¬ 
ing  as  the  pigments  which  form  them,  and  fail  of  permanent  effedf  upon 
the  thoughtful  mind. 

Bierdftadt  is  Church’s  great  rival,  threatening  to  eclipfe  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  on  hirer  grounds.  He  has  feledled  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Weftern  Prairies,  with  their  wild  mixture  of  border  and  favage  life,  for 
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his  artiftic  field.  Both  thefe  artifts  are  earned:,  laborious  men,  fparing 
neither  expenfe  nor  expofure  to  danger  in  the  profeeution  of  their  ftudies 
in  their  diftant  and  adventurous  fields  of  obfervation.  Each  indulges  in 
a  wide  latitude  of  compofition,  bafed  upon  their  (ketches,  deligning  to 
render  the  fpirit  of  the  fcenery  more  than  its  accurate  portraiture.  No 
one  better  illuftrates  Indian  life,  as  an  acceffory  to  his  grand  fcenery, 
than  Bierdftadt.  His  figures  are  well  ftudied,  cleverly  rendered,  and 
highly  finiflied.  He  does  not  believe  with  Turner  in  the  convenient 
employment  of  fpots  of  colour  to  fuggeft  men  and  women  for  general 
effebf ;  but  in  thoroughly  and  completely  painting  them,  fubordinating 
them,  however,  to  the  main  motive,  with  the  intent  to  make  his  pidfures 
as  perfeft  in  detail  as  they  are  impreffive  in  the.  whole.  In  his  great  piece 
but  recently  finiflied,  the  “  Rocky  Mountains,^^  at  one  effort  he  has 
placed  himfelf  foremoft  in  the  rank  of  American  landfcapifts,  and  is  to 
be  commended,  becaufe  his  example  tends  to  recall  the  fchool  from  the 
delufive  enchantments  of  Church,  to  a  truer  and  deeper  feeling  of 
nature.  His  handling  is  broad,  free,  and  vigorous.  Rock-forms  are  geo¬ 
logically  accurate.  We  diftinguifli  his  minerals  and  his  vegetation. 
Yet  there  is  no  littlenefs  of  treatment.  He  unites  his  varied  details  in 
an  impreffive,  harmonious  whole,  with  a  central  point  of  intereft.  In 
the  quality  of  light,  American  light,  clear,  ffiarp  in  outlines  and  ffiadows, 
penetrating  the  landfca,pe  everywhere ;  cloud  broken  or  refledfed,  in- 
fufed  with  that  atmofpherical  moifture  which  magnifies  or  myftifies 
diftances;  and  fubtle  gradations  of  fliade,  he  is  fmgularly  fuccefsful. 
Ambitious,  adventurous,  ftrongly  individual,  mindful  of  criticifm,  yet 
independent  in  judgment,  with  much  latent  force  of  mind  and  brufh, 
Bierdftadt  feems  deftined  to  high  rank  in  our  indigenous  art ;  the  beft 
qualities  of  which  are  better  appreciated  by  cultivated  European  vifitors 
than  by  our  own  citizens.  His  “  Light  and  Shadow,^'’  a  European  re- 
minifcence  of  the  faqade  of  a  cathedral  on  the  Rhine,  is  one  of  his  beft 
efforts.  In  fome  of  his  pibfures  he  puts  difagreeable  refledfed  lights  and 
profufe  emphafes  of  colour,  which  in  general  is  cold  in  tone ;  but  his 
atmofphere  is  invariably  tranflucent  and  fuggeftively  grateful  to  the 
fenfes. 

Kenfett  and  Gifford  are  alfo  men  of  rifing  fame.  The  former  is 
delicate  almoft  to  weaknefs  in  his  touch,  accurate  in  defign,  and  of  great 
refinement  in  compofition;  prone  to  light,  averfe  to  fhadow  ;  winning 
becaufe  of  his  gentlenels  and  fenfibility ;  the  lyric  fongfter  of  our  land- 
fcape  art.  Gifford  has  a  ftronger,  firmer  pencil.  His  touch  is  clean,  neat, 
and  free,  fuggefting  rather  than  defining  forms,  and  fingularly  like  the 
old  Florentine  mafters  of  the  Ghirlandajo  period.  He  has  breadth  of 
manner  and  an  appreciative  fentiment  in  regard  to  nature,  but  is  fingu- 
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larly  unpleafant  In  his  ufual  tone  of  colour,  which  is  too  often  of  a 
lively  or  deep  brimftone  tint. 

Cohnan  has  much  of  the  qualities  of  defign  and  compofition  which 
diftinguifh  Gifford,  without  his  falfe  tint.  Neither  Turner  nor  Pyne, 
in  our  view,  has  painted  a  pidlure  more  replete  with  breatheable  atmo- 
fphere,  breezy  water,  tranflucent  diftances,  and  general  harmonious 
effedl,  truer  to  the  qualities  of  the  Mediterranean  than  is  his  Gibraltar 
of  this  yeaPs  Academy  Exhibition.  His  rendering  of  fmoke  would 
delight  Rufkin;  coal-fmoke  heavily  but  gracefully  uncoiling  itfelf  before 
a  light  breeze,  as  it  flowly  mounts  the  fky,  letting  the  eye  through  its 
dark  mafles  into  the  clear  light  beyond.  Smoke,  fteam,  air,  or  va¬ 
pour  are  too  often  made  of  one  quality,  tough,  opaque,  and  lifelefs. 
Innefs,  who  poffefles  in  other  refpedls  fome  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
great  mafter  of  the  landfcape,  is  fingularly  woolly  or  gutta-percha-like 
in  this  matter,  with  a  common  tone  to  all.  But  his  aims  and  motives 
are  lofty.  He  imbues  his  landfcapes  with  human  affociations  and  his 
own  mental  emotions.  They  are  largely  fubjedlive,  in  the  German 
fenfe;  in  which  refpedf  he  hands  almoft  alone  in  our  fchool.  His  ffyle 
is  formed  upon  Rouffeau’s,  but  with  a  freedom  and  eccentricity  of  man¬ 
ner  and  inequality  of  refults  indicative  of  original  power,  and  leaving 
the  fpedfator  in  doubt  whether  a  great  mafter  or  a  great  failure  is  before 
him. 

There  are  others  who  might  be  worthily  named  in  this  connexion, 
but  enough  examples  have  been  cited  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
prefent  condition  and  diredlion  of  American  painting.  A  few  words  on 
our  colourifts.  Innefs  in  this  refpedf  takes  the  foremoft  rank  as  a  land- 
fcapift;  deep,  low-toned,  folemn,  and  yet  warm  with  golden  life  and 
invigorating  repofe.  In  general,  the  feeling  here  for  colour  is  ftrong 
but  crude,  though  with  many  white  and  grey  or  prifmatic  tints,  which 
almoft  exclude  rich  and  low-toned  effedts.  Defign  is  negledted  for  more 
tempting  charms,  to  mutual  detriment.  Men  like  Hunt,  Spanifh  in 
tone,  with  refined  tafte  and  delicate  fenfibility,  facrifice  force  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  defign  to  diaphanous  effedfs.  Vedder  and  La  Farge,  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  with  ftrong  and  true  inftindts,  and  a  myftical,  in¬ 
ventive  imagination,  Venetian  in  fympathy,  need  only  experience  and 
encouragement  to  juftify  higher  intelledlual  claims  from  art  than  it  can 
as  yet  afl’ert;  while  Dana  and  Babcock  feem  drunk  with  colour,  and 
paint  figures  for  the  fake  of  magnificent  drapery  or  fplendid  mafles  of 
the  warmeft  and  richeft  colours,  dftme  and  knowledge  may  finally  per- 
fedf  their  work. 

Art  in  America  has  advanced  from  indifference  to  fafhion.  Within 
a  few  months  paft  it  has  become  the  mode  to  ^Giave  a  tafte.”  Private 
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galleries  are  becoming  almoft  as  common  as  private  ftables.  Thoufands 
of  dollars  are  now  more  freely  given  for  a  fingle  pi6fure  than  hundreds 
one  year  ago.  Large  fales  of  indifferent  foreign  paintings  are  frequent 
at  prices  that  will  flood  us  with  the  fecond-rate  art  of  Europe^  or  falfifi- 
cations  of  their  befl;  names.  Our  own  artifts^  to  meet  the  hidden  de¬ 
mand^  fell  even  the  (ketches  off  their  walls  at  valuations  which  but 
recently  they  did  not  venture  to  put  upon  their  finiflied  produ6fions^ 
and  feem  well-pleafed  with  their  golden  fhower.  But  the  competition 
of  purfes  alone  cannot  elevate  art.  It  requires  an  educated  public 
appreciation  of  its  true  meaning  and  purpofe.  This  is  dawning  as  a 
general  idea,  and  is  difplayed  by  a  zeal  to  found  inftitutions  for  the 
promotion  of  its  culture  and  the  confervation  of  its  works,  foreign  or 
national.  The  citizens  of  New  York  have  juft:  given  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  dollars  to  provide  a  building  for  the  Academy  of 
Defign,  with  its  long-needed  Life-fchool.  Under  the  aufpices  of  the 
Hiftorical  Society,  a  him  of  five  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  more  or  lefs, 
is  being  railed  to  improve  the  noble  donation  to  them  of  land  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  by  a  feries  of  buildings  to  receive  their  colle6fions  of  obje6fs 
of  Art  and  Antiquity,  on  the  plan  of  the  Britifh  South  Kenfington 
Mufeum,  free  to  the  public.  New  York  has  one  fpecial  advantage  for 
this  purpofe  over  a  European  city,  in  poffefling  fufficient  land  in  its 
moft  central  part,  in  the  midft  of  its  beautiful  Park,  to  accommodate  all 
that  can  be  done  for  Art  and  Science  for  centuries  to  come ;  in  fa6t, 
for  indefinite  expanfion,  the  Park  comprifing  one  thoufand  acres,  of 
which  the  fociety  can  life  all  they  require.  The  projeft,  like  the  Park 
itfelfj  is  taken  out  of  the  political  arena,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
public-fpirited  men  of  tafte  and  knowledge,  who  have  no  objecSts  to 
further  bcfidc  the  promotion  of  Art  and  Seicncc  in  Amerlea,  and  mak¬ 
ing  New  York  the  foremoft  city  in  thefe  refpefts.  Baltimore  has  a 
fimilar  inftitution,  begun  by  a  gift  of  five  hundred  thoufand  dollars, 
with  as  much  more  promifed.  Bofton  is  not  far  behind-hand.  A 
generous  fuin  has  been  railed  by  public  fubfeription  for  the  Inftitute  of 
Technology,  the  organization  of  which,  carefully  ftudied  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Europe,  is  the  moft  fcientifically  complete  of  any  as  yet  eftab- 
liflied  here.  It  embraces  a  department  of  Art,  to  include  galleries  of 
all  branches,  epochs,  and  fchools.  Numerous  fmaller  organizations  are 
forming  in  other  cities,  Buffalo,  Rochefter,  and  Chicago  for  inftance, 
on  a  limited  fcale,  yet  proving  that  the  war,  fo  far  from  ftifling  the 
growth  of  inftitutions  of  a  high  order  or  of  art,  has  the  effeft  of  ftimulat- 
ing  them,  becaufe  it  convinces  Americans  that  the  only  fecurity  of  the 
republic  lies  in  the  enlarged  culture  of  all  clafTes  of  citizens.  Without 
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rating  too  highly  what  has  been  done,  we  feel  warranted  in  ftating  that 
the  prefent  period  of  civil  war  has  proved  the  moft  aufpicious  for  art 
and  artifts  that  America  has  feen,  and  juftifies  the  hope  that  under  the 
influence  of  that  activity  which  charafterizes  the  American  mind  when¬ 
ever  excited  by  topics  of  general  utility,  flie  will  eventually  pofTefs 
fchools  of  art,  and  galleries  thatfliall  be  commenfurate  with  her  mental 
growth  in  other  direftions. 

James  Jackson  Jarves, 

Bqjion,  U.  S.  A. 
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FIFTH  CLASS. 

SUBJECTS  AFTER  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PAINTERS. 

1.  AFTER  BERGHEM. 

53 — ohlong  Landfcapes  with  Figures  and  Cattle. 

Thefe  four  prints  are  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  fame  fize,  each  mea- 
furing,  W.  Jo|,  H.  7I ;  Sub.,  W.  loL  H.  7f.  They  are  numbered  i — 4 
in  the  margin  beneath  on  the  right. 

53.  (i.)  The  Fountain. 

On  the  left  is  a  fountain,  the  water  flowing  from  a  lion’s  mouth  into 
a  fquare  ftone  trough.  There  is  a  cornice  at  the  top,  divided  in  the 
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middle,  in  which  a  buft  is  placed.  In  front,  on  the  left,  are  two  women, 
one  with  a  bafket  on  her  head,  and  the  other  hooping  over  the  trough. 
Towards  the  centre  is  a  horfe  drinking  from  it,  with  a  man  in  a  hat,  a 
back  figure,  on  his  back.  In  the  centre,  a  young  woman,  her  head  in 
profile,  is  fitting  on  a  mule  having  a  feather  on  its  head.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  between  her  and  the  fountain,  is  a  man  in  a  drefs  of  fkins, 
feated  on  an  afs,  holding  a  long  hick  in  his  right  hand.  On  the  right 
are  two  dogs,  and  towards  the  background  a  woman  mounted  on  an  afs, 
both  back  figures.  Mountains  are  in  the  diftance  on  the  fame  fide ; 
near  the  top  on  the  left,  upon  the  fountain,  and  immediately  under  the 
buft,  Berghem  delin.,  under  this  1655,  and  ftill  lower,  C.  de  Vifj'cher  f. 

I.  The  artifts’  names  fightly  etched,  before  the  fore-legs  of  the 

afs  on  the  right  were  indicated,  and  before  the  number  and 
addrefs. 

II.  The  artifts’  names  engraved,  the  fore-legs  of  the  afs  are  intro¬ 

duced,  the  number  (i)  as  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  centre 
beneath,  Clemen dt  de  longhe  exciidit  CAmfteT  inde  Calver- 
ftraat. 

III.  De  longhe’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  in  its  place.  Ex  formis  Nicolai 

Vifcher.  The  plate  is  coarfely  retouched  all  over. 

IV.  With  the  addrefs  of  Schenck  (Nagler). 

54.  (ii.)  Woman  fiickUng  a  Child. 

On  the  left  two  ftieep  are  lying,  and  behind  them  a  woman,  fitting 
on  the  ground  againft  the  ftump  of  a  tree  near  a  ruined  wall,  is  fuck- 
lins:  a  child.  Towards  the  centre  are  an  afs  and  an  ox,  both  directed 

O 

towards  the  right,  with  a  flieep  partially  feen  between  them,  and  behind 
them  ftands  a  ftiepherd  in  a  hat  fpeaking  to  the  woman,  towards  whom 
he  extends  his  right  arm.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  right,  repofe  two 
flieep  and  a  goat;  beyond  them  a  boy  with  a  dog,  and  a  gateway  under 
which  are  another  dog  and  the  head  of  an  afs.  In  the  background  are 
rocks  reaching  on  the  left  and  centre  to  the  top  of  the  print.  Within 
the  print,  at  bottom  on  the  left,  Berghem  delin.,  and  beneath  C.  de 
Viffcher  f. 

I.  Before  artifts’  names  or  number. 

II.  Has  the  names  as  defcribed,  and  the  number  (2)  in  the  margin. 

III.  Coarfely  retouched  all  over,  fo  as  to  produce  a  very  harfli 

effebt. 

55.  (hi.)  Cattle  crojfmg  a  Brook. 

Near  the  centre,  a  woman,  with  a  bundle  under  her  left  arm,  and 
holding  up  her  clothes  with  her  right  hand,  ftands  in  the  water,  which 
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extends  from  the  left  nearly  quite  acrofs  the  print.  On  the  left  are  an  ox 
and  two  flieep,  and  near  the  woman,  in  the  centre,  a  dog,  alfo  in  the 
water.  On  a  hillock,  in  the  middle  diftance,  is  a  man  on  a  horfe  holding  a 
ftick  with  both  hands,  and  an  ox  is  on  his  right,  coming  towards  the  front. 
On  the  right  is  a  man  on  a  horfe  with  its  head  in  the  water,  drinking, 
and  near  it  an  ox,  full  face,  with  its  feet  in  the  water.  A  ruined  caftle 
is  on  a  hill  in  the  background  near  the  centre,  and  rocks  reaching  up  to 
the  top  of  the  print  are  on  the  right.  In  the  Iky  at  top  on  the  left 
Berghem  Delin.,  and  beneath,  C.  de  Fijfcher  f. 

I.  Before  the  artifts’  names  and  number. 

II.  With  the  names  and  number  (3)  as  defcribed. 

III.  Coarfely  retouched  all  over,  fo  as  to  produce  a  very  harlli 
elfeiSl. 


56.  (iv.)  Man  ftting  on  the  Ground. 

An  old  man  with  a  beard,  his  right  hand  'on  the  ground,  and  his 
left  in  his  bofom,  is  fitting  on  a  flight  elevation  on  the  left;  a  wall 
and  two  trees  are  behind  him.  An  ox  is  in  the  centre,  apparently 
coming  towards  the  right;  behind  it  is  another  ox  lowing ;  four  flieep 
are  lying,  and  one  is  handing  near  thefe  animals.  On  the  right  a  third 
ox  and  two  fheep  are  walking  towards  a  river,  in  which  another  ox  and 
a  flieep  are  handing..  Mountains,  &c.,  are  in  the  dihance  on  the  right. 
In  the  fky  at  top  on  the  right,  Berghem  Delin.,  and  beneath,  C.  de 
Vifcher  f. 

I.  Before  the  artihs’  names  and  number. 

II.  With  the  names  and  number  (4)  as  defcribed. 

III.  Coarfely  retouched  all  over,  fo  as  to  produce  a  very  harfli  effeih. 

57 — f  four  upright  SuhjeBs. 

Thefe  four  prints  are  alfo  very  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  meafuring 
H.  loi  to  I,  W.  8|  to  i ;  Sub.,  H.  loi  to  |,  W.  Sf  to  8|.  They  are 
numbered  I — IV.,  in  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  right. 

57.  (i.)  The  Pafage  of  the  River. 

Water  occupies  the  whole  of  the  foreground,  with  the  exception  of 
fome  hepping-hones  on  the  left,  on  which  ftands  a  young  woman  bare- 
legged  and  bare-headed,  holding  a  flick  in  her  right  hand  and  a  bundle 
under  her  left  arm.  In  the  centre  is  a  man  in  a  fkin  jacket  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  holding  a  flick  with  both  hands,  on  a  horfe  whofe  feet 
are  in  the  water,  both  being  back  figures.  On  the  right,  alfo  in  the 
water,  is  a  goat  coming  towards  the  front,  and  behind,  an  ox,  a  back 
figure.  High  rocks  are  in  the  background  both  on  the  centre  and  the 
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right,  on  which  latter  is  a  ruined  caftle  with  a  large  round  tower,  trees, 
Ihrubs,  &c.  In  the  Iky  at  top  on  the  right,  Berghem  Delineavit,  and 
beneath,  C.  Vijfcher  f. 

I.  Firft  etehing,  little  more  than  an  outline.  This  date  I  have 

not  feen,  but  mention  it  on  the  authority  of  Winter,  who  in 
his  catalogue  of  prints  by  and  after  Berghem,  publlfhed  at 
Amfterdam  in  defer! bes  it  as  then  being  in  the  coHedfion 

of  Heer  van  Vlatdinge,  at  Leyden,  and  that  it  was  to  be  found 
in  no  other. 

II.  Finiflied,  the  names  of  the  artifts  etched  only.  Before  the 
number. 

III.  Names  of  the  artifts  engraved,  has  the  number  (I.)  as  deferibed, 

and  in  the  centre  of  the  margin  beneath,  Clemendt  de  longhe 
excudit,  t’Am/ierdam  inde  Calverjiraat. 

IV.  De  I onghe’s  name  effaced,  and  Nicolaus  Fifcher  excudit. 

V.  With  the  additional  addrefs,  P.  Schenck  Junior  Exc.  (Nagler). 

58.  (ii.)  Woman  on  an  Afs. 

In  the  eentre  a  woman,  feated  on  an  afs,  with  its  back  towards  the 
front,  but  diredfed  towards  the  right,  is  fpeaking  to  a  man,  a  baek  figure 
ftanding  on  the  left,  holding  a  ftiek  with  both  hands  over  his  left 
Ihoulder;  ftie  holds  out  her  left  arm  towards  him.  In  front  is  a  dog, 
and  beyond,  a  river  flowing  acrofs  the  print.  On  the  right  ftands  an  ox 
with  his  feet  in  the  water,  and  in  the  background  on  the  fame  fide 
another  ox  and  two  ftieep  are  ftanding  under  two  trees.  In  the  diftance 
towards  the  left  an  undulated  eountry  with  hills  beyond,  in  front  of 
which  may  be  perceived  a  half-length  figure  of  a  man  in  a  hat,  with  a 
ftiek  over  his  left  Ihoulder.  In  the  Iky,  at  top,  on  the  left,  Berghem 
Delinea.,  and  beneath,  C.  Fijfcher  f. 

I.  The  artifts’  names  are  very  indiftindfly  etched,  the  painter’s 
name  fpelled  Berghm,  and  before  the  number. 

II.  The  names  engraved  and  corredfed,  and  the  number  (II.)  added 

as  deferibed. 

59.  (hi.)  Woman  milking  a  Cow. 

On  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  a  goat  is  browfing  on  fome  large 
leaves.  In  the  middle  diftance,  in  the  centre,  a  woman,  ftanding  with  a 
bafket  on  her  head,  and  another  on  her  right  arm,  converfes  with,  and 
points  with  her  left  hand  to,  another  woman,  who,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  milks  a  cow  ftanding  on  the  right  with  its  head  diredfed  towards 
the  front.  On  the  right,  a  fecond  cow,  whofe  head  is  concealed  by  the 
former,  is  lying  near  fome  trees.  In  the  background,  on  the  left,  a  fliep- 
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herd  is  driving  a  flock  of  flieep;  mountains^  &c.,  are  in  the  diftance.  In 
the  fky,  at  top,  on  the  left,  Berghem  Delinea.,  and  beneath,  C.  V[(J'- 
clier  f. 

I.  The  artifls’  names  are  very  flightly  etched,  and  before  the 
number. 

II.  The  names  engraved,  the  number  (III.)  added  as  defcribed,  and 
Delinea.  altered  to  Delinia. 

60.  (iv.)  Woman,  on  an  Afs,  fiickling  a  Child. 

On  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  an  ox  lies  with  his  head  to  the  front, 
and  near  him,  towards  the  centre,  lies  a  horfe.  In  the  middle  diftance, 
on  the  fame  fide,  is  another  horfe  watering,  and  a  Ihepherd  w'ith  a  ftick 
in  his  left  hand.  In  the  centre,  a  man,  a  back  figure,  in  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  with  a  dog  jumping  up  to  him,  leans  his  right  arm  on  the  back  of 
an  afs,  on  which  is  a  woman,  fuckling  a  child,  held  in  her  right  arm, 
placed  on  the  right.  Several  flieep  beneath,  and  a  mountain,  &c.,  in  the 
background.  In  the  fky,  at  top,  on  the  right,  Berghem  Delinea.,  and 
beneath,  C.  Vijfcher  f. 

I.  The  artifts’  names  are  very  flightly  etched,  and  before  the 
number. 

II.  The  names  engraved,  and  the  number  (IV.)  added,  as  defcribed. 

61.  The  Ox  fanding,  ^c. 

In  the  centre  ftands  an  ox,  with  his  head  direfted  towards  the  right. 
On  the  left,  lying  on  the  ground,  are  a  cow  with  four  flieep,  and  a  fifth 
is  ftanding  near  them.  On  the  right  is  a  rivulet,  and  in  the  background 
a  woman  mounted  on  an  afs,  followed  by  a  dog.  No  name  of  painter 
or  engraver.  In  the  margin,  at  bottom  on  the  right,  the  number  2.  W. 
I2|,  H.  9i;  Sub.,  W.  12,  H.  Sf. 

62.  Wo7nan  holding  a  Di/iaff,  &'c. 

In  the  foreground,  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  right,  are  flumps  of 
trees  on  a  rifing  ground.  On  the  right  is  a  river,  and  one  arch  of  a 
ruined  bridge,  with  a  tower  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the  middle  diftance, 
in  the  centre,  ftands  a  young  woman,  a  back  figure,  holding  a  diftaff  in 
her  right,  and  the  thread  from  it  in  her  left  hand.  At  her  feet  fits  a 
man,  with  his  bare  legs  crofifed,  his  left  hand  placed  on  his  right  leg,  and 
a  fmall  cap  on  his  head.  Behind  them  is  a  cow,  with  her  head  to  the 
right.  Near  thefe  figures,  towards  the  left,  are  four  flieep  lying  down, 
and  one  goat  ftanding.  In  the  diftance,  on  the  left,  are  two  flieep  and 
a  woman  milking  a  cow.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  fame  fide,  are  a 
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goat  browfing  and  a  (beep  lying  down.  Mountains^  with  a  ruined  cable, 
&c.,  in  the  background.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  right,  the  num¬ 
ber  2.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  i6|,  H.  ii| ;  Sub.,  W. 
Ilf. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

II.  The  plate  reduced,  fo  that  no  portion  of  the  bridge,  but  a  part  of 
the  tower  remains.  The  whole  of  the  above  figures,  however,  are 
left.  It  now  meafures  W.  ii|,  H.  8|. 

63.  Man  drinking  Water,  ^c. 

(Companion  to  the  preceding.) 

A  road  extends  acrofs  the  print,  and  turns  towards  the  background 
on  the  right,  on  which  fide  a  man,  a  back  figure,  on  an  afs,  holding  a 
flick  with  both  hands,  drives  two  oxen  before  him,  has  a  third  on  his 
right,  and  a  dog  on  his  left.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  a  man,  a 
back  figure,  is  drinking  water  out  of  his  hat.  Near  him  a  woman  on 
an  afs  leans  her  chin  upon  her  left  hand.  An  ox  bands  before  her,  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  front ;  in  the  centre  an  afs,  with  a  faddle  and  pannier  on 
his  back,  is  watering;  behind  him  is  another  ox,  and  towards  the  right, 
a  goat.  The  background  is  compofed  of  large  rocks,  reaching,  on  the 
left  and  in  the  centre,  to  the  top  of  the  print.  No  name  of  painter  or 
engraver.  In  the  margin,  at  bottom,  on  the  right,  the  number  3.  W. 
16,  H.  ii|;  Sub.,  W.  15^,  H.  II. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

1 1 .  The  plate  reduced,  fo  that  the  group  on  the  left,  the  goats  and  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  oxen  on  the  right,  only  remain.  In  the 
fky,  at  top,  on  the  right,  the  letter  c.  It  now  meafures  VV.  i  if, 
11.  8f. 


II.  AFTER  BROUWER. 

64.  The  Concert. 

Interior  of  a  Cabaret.  In  the  centre  a  man  is  fitting  on  a  tub,  with 
his  head  inclined  towards  the  right,  playing  on  a  violin.  His  right  leg  is 
extended  nearly  to  the  margin  on  the  left,  and  his  left  foot  is  placed  on 
a  brick  ;  between  them  a  tall  pitcher  bands  on  the  ground.  He  wears 
a  fmall  bat  cap,  and  appears  to  be  finging  a  facetious  fong.  Behind 
him,  towards  the  left,  bands  a  man,  a  profile  figure,  with  a  conical  cap 
over  his  eyes  and  upper  part  of  his  face,  alfo  finging,  holding  a  glafs  in 
his  left  hand.  On  the  right,  near  a  projeOing  chimney,  fit  three  peafants 
all  finging ;  the  one  neareb  the  front  is  an  old  woman,  a  back  figure, 
with  her  head  in  profile,  thrown  back,  towards  the  right;  beyond  her  a 
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man,  full  face,  in  a  hairy  cap,  lings  from  a  paper  which  he  holds  in  his 
right  hand  ;  and  a  third,  a  profile  figure,  turned  to  the  right,  immediately 
behind  the  violin  player,  alfo  wears  a  hairy  cap,  on  the  fide  of  which  is 
faftened  a  flute.  Within  the  prmt,  at  bottom,  in  etched  letters,  A. 
Brouwer  pinxit.  Corn.  Vijfcher  fecit  aquaforti.  In  the  margin  be¬ 
neath,  in  one  line,  Trahit  fua  quemque  voluptas.  H.  10^,  W.  7| ;  Sub., 
H.9iW. 

I.  Before  the  infcription,  Trahit  fiiOy  &c.,  and  much  lefs  worked  on. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

III.  lu  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  right,  Clemedt  de  Jonglie  excudit. 

IV.  Retouched  all  over,  fo  as  to  produce  a  dark  and  difagreeable 
effedt.  De  Jonghe’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  a  very  dark  fliadow  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  foreground  on  the  right ;  nearly  perpendicular 
lines  are  added  on  the  chimney  and  on  the  caps  of  the  two  men 
finging  near  it,  the  back  of  the  old  woman  more  worked  upon. 
The  teeth  of  the  man  playing  the  violin  are  diftindfly  marked,  &c. 

V.  At  bottom,  on  the  left,  J.  Covens  et  C.  Mortier  Excudit. 

65.  Six  Peafants  Smoking  and  Drinking. 

On  the  right  a  man  is  fitting,  holding  his  pipe  to  his  mouth  with  his 
left  hand  and  a  pot  in  the  other ;  his  right  leg  is  raifed  and  the  foot  is 
on  a  bench.  On  the  left  a  man  appears  to  be  taking  tobacco  out  of  a 
paper ;  behind  him  is  the  head  of  a  man  afleep,  refting  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  another  near  the  centre  of  the  background,  who  is  puffing  fmoke 
from  his  mouth.  In  the  centre,  alfo  in  the  background,  is  a  man  behind 
a  table  drinking  out  of  a  cup,  and  on  the  right  the  head  of  a  fleeping  man. 
No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  9,  H.  7;  Sub.,  VV.  8f,  H.  6f. 

66.  The  Surgeon. 

He  is  kneeling  on  his  right  knee  on  the  left  of  the  print,  but  diredled 
towards  the  right,  holding  the  left  foot  of  a  peafant  who  is  feated  on  the 
right,  in  his  right  hand,  and  taking  a  plafter  from  it  with  his  left.  Be¬ 
yond  the  furgeon,  towards  the  background,  is  a  table,  and  behind  it  an 
old  woman  leans  her  left  arm  on  it,  and  holds  a  plafter  over  a  fmall 
chafing-diffi  in  her  right  hand.  The  peafant  has  both  hands  under  his 
left  leg,  is  ftooping  forward,  apparently  in  great  pain ;  his  cap  hangs  on 
the  back  of  the  chair,  and  his  flioe  is  in  front  of  it ;  at  bottom,  on  the 
right,  are  two  large  bottles,  and  at  top  a  portion  of  an  open  window, 
through  which  are  feen  the  upper  parts  of  fome  trees.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  on  the  left,  through  an  open  door,  is  the  interior  of  a  laboratory, 
with  bottles,  See,.,  and  a  man  ftooping.  Within  the  print,  at  bottom,  on 
the  left,  Brouwer  pinxit ;  and  towards  the  right.  Corn.  ViJJcher  fecit. 
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Ill  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  Vre,  feca,  purge,  cura  Chirurge, 
dolori,  and  on  the  right,  Sentiat,  id  patiens  eft  medicina  dolor. 
Immediately  under  the  laft  word  is  Solide.  W.  14I,  H.  Sub., 

W.  14^,  H.  io|. 

I.  Before  any  infcription  beneath,  and  before  the  name  of  Brouwer, 

having  only  Corn.  FiD'cher fecit.  The  plate  is  not  quite  finirtied, 

there  being  no  diagonal  lines  on  the  door  on  the  left.  See. 

II.  The  plate  finifhed,  the  diagonal  lines,  &c.,  added,  but  alfo  before 

the  name  of  Brouwer. 

III.  Before  the  infcription  on  the  margin  beneath,  but  has  the  name 

of  Brouwer. 

IV.  As  deferibed,  before  any  addrefs. 

V.  In  the  centre,  at  bottom,  Clement  de  longe  Ecudit. 

VI.  De  longe’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  in  place  of  it,  J.  Covens  et  C. 

Mortier  Excudit. 

III.  AFTER  PETER  DE  LAER. 

67 — 69.  Set  of  three  from  the  Cabinet  de  Reynf. 

67.  (i.)  The  Robbery  of  the  Wagons. 

On  the  left  is  a  wagon  with  large  cloths  over  it,  drawn  by  two  horfes 
towards  the  right ;  a  man  on  the  back  of  the  horfe  neareft  the  front,  is 
falling  backwards  from  it,  being  pierced  under  the  right  arm  with  a  lance 
held  by  a  foldier  handing  in  front.  In  the  centre  is  a  horfe  throwing 
out  its  hind  legs,  with  a  foldier  on  its  back  bareheaded,  who  fires  a  piflol 
with  his  left  hand  at  another  horfeman  behind  him.  A  third  horfe  is 
near  him  on  the  right  with  a  man  in  a  high  cap  on  his  back,  rearing 
back  over  a  horfe  and  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  :  a  man  in  front 
of  it  holds  the  bridle  with  his  right  hand  and  his  fword  in  his  left. 
On  the  right  another  horfe,  without  a  rider,  ruflies  towards  the  front. 
In  the  dilfance  on  the  right  are  two  more  wagons  and  feveral  figures,  one 
of  whom  difeharges  an  arrow  from  a  bow  towards  feveral  foldiers  who 
are  running  out  of  an  ambufeade  down  fome  hills  on  the  left.  In  the 
background  on  that  fide  are  high  rocks,  and  trees  reaching  up  to  the  top 
of  the  print.  See.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  19^,  H.  154; 
Sub.,  W.  19,  H.  145. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

II.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  de  Laer  pinxit ;  in  the 

centre,  C.  Fifcher  fecit ;  and  on  the  right,  G.  Falk  Excudit. 

III.  The  addrefs  of  Valk  effaced. 
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68.  (ii.)  The  Fight  with  Pi/iols. 

Interior  of  a  large  eavern.  On  the  right  is  a  coaeh  drawn  by  four 
horfes  attacked  by  robbers,  one  of  whom,  with  a  fword  in  his  left  hand, 
feizes  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horfes  with  his  right;  and  another  near  the 
margin,  on  horfebaek,  prefents  a  piftol  with  his  left  hand  at  the  driver 
of  the  coaeh,  who  recoils  from  him  with  terror.  In  the  centre  ftands  a 
man  holding  the  bridle  of  a  rearing  horfe  in  his  right  hand.  On  the 
left,  a  man  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  on  a  horfe  which  runs  towards  the 
left,  fires  a  piflol  at  a  foldier  in  a  cuirafs,  alfo  on  horfebaek,  who  rufliing 
towards  him  from  the  right,  alfo  fires  a  piftol  at  him :  thefe  two  figures 
are  fo  clofe  to  each  other  that  the  muzzles  of  their  piflols  touch.  Under 
the  horfe  of  the  latter  is  a  man  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  Behind  them 
is  a  third  horfeman  holding  up  his  fword.  All  thefe  figures  hold  their 
piflols  or  fwords  in  their  left  hands.  On  the  foreground  towards  the 
right  lie  a  hat  and  a  fword.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  155, 
H.  Sub.,  W.  15,  H.  laf. 

I.  As  deferibed. 

II.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  de  Laer  Pinxit ;  in  the 
centre,  C.  dfeher  Fecit ;  and  on  the  right,  G.  F alk  Excudit. 

III.  The  addrefs  of  Valk  effaced. 

69.  (ill.)  The  Kiln. 

In  the  foreground  on  the  right,  a  group  of  ten  gypfies  are  fitting  and 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  fits  on  a  tub.  Be¬ 
hind  them  is  a  large  lime-kiln  extending  nearly  three  parts  acrofs  the 
print ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  under  an  archway,  is  a  man  apparently 
flirring  the  fire.  At  the  top  of  it  are  twelve  figures,  one  of  whom,  (land¬ 
ing  on  the  left,  holds  out  fome  linen  with  both  hands.  Near  the  margin 
towards  the  top  on  the  right,  a  man  is  defeending  from  the  kiln  towards 
a  man  and  a  boy,  both  back  figures,  who  are  proceeding  upwards  towards 
him.  In  the  centre  at  bottom,  in  front  of  the  kiln,  are  two  donkeys, 
one  of  which,  diredled  towards  the  right,  is  feeding  from  a  bafket.  On 
the  left  are  two  oxen,  the  one  nearer  the  front  lying  down,  and  the  other, 
a  back  figure,  Handing  with  its  head  turned  to  the  right.  Near  the 
margin,  on  the  fame  fide,  is  fome  water,  a  broad  boat,  the  head  of  a  fe- 
cond  boat,  and  in  the  diflance  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  buildings,  fmall 
tower  with  a  bell,  &c.  No  name  of  painter  or  engraver.  W.  15I,  H. 
I2| ;  Sub.,  W.  1 5,  H.  i2f . 

I.  As  deferibed. 

II.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  de  Laer  Pinxit ;  in  the 

centre,  C.  Fifcher  Fecit;  and  on  the  right,  G.  Falk  Excudit. 
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III.  The  addrefs  of  Valk  effaced. 

70.  Man  on  the  Bank  of  a  River. 

Water  in  the  foreground  from  the  centre  to  the  right  of  the  print. 
In  the  centre  a  young  woman  hands  bare-legged,  with  her  feet  in  the 
water,  holding  a  cloth,  which  falls  on  a  large  hone,  in  her  left  hand,  and 
pointing  with  the  other  to  a  man  in  a  hat,  who,  fitting  on  the  ground 
bare-legged  towards  the  left,  appears  to  be  examining  his  right  foot,  which 
he  has  lifted  up.  Behind  thefe  two  figures  another  woman  is  hooping. 
On  the  right  are  two  oxen,  both  in  the  water,  and  between  them  and 
the  woman  is  a  dog  drinking.  The  background  is  compofed  of  rocks 
and  hanging  trees,  and  a  road  afcends  from  the  foreground  on  the  left 
towards  the  background  on  the  right,  where  a  woman,  holding  a  bafket 
on  her  head  with  her  left  hand,  appears  to  be  defcending  the  hill.  On 
the  left  are  two  hieep  lying  down,  and  a  third  browfing.  In  the  margin 
beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  F an  Laer  pinx ;  in  the  centre.  Corn.  Fifcher 
fecit  aqua  forti;  and  on  the  right,  Edetvaert  de  Booys  excnd.  W.  17, 
H.  Sub.,  W.  i6|,  H.  i2|. 

I.  Before  any  letters. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

71.  Sportfman  on  Horfehack. 

(Companion  to  the  preceding.) 

On  the  right  a  fportfman  on  horfeback,  apparently  proceeding  to¬ 
wards  that  fide,  looks  downwards  to  the  left  towards  a  dog  which  he  is 
pulling  after  him  by  a  firing  held  in  his  right  hand.  The  dog  Handing 
in  the  centre  appears  unwilling  to  advance,  but  turns  barking  towards 
fix  other  dogs  fitting  and  Handing  near  a  man  in  a  fkin  jacket  and  flap¬ 
ped  hat,  who  fits  on  the  ground  on  the  left.  On  the  fame  fide  is  the 
open  door  of  a  Hable,  through  which  a  boy  is  leading  a  horfe,  the  head 
and  near  fore-leg  only  of  which  are  feen.  In  front  towards  the  left  are 
two  dogs  fmelling  at  the  ground.  In  the  middle  diflance,  alfo  towards 
the  left,  is  a  withered  tree,  the  branches  of  which  reach  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  print,  and  on  a  long  plank  extending  from  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Hable  are  fufpended  two  cloths.  A  hill  with  trees  is  in  the  back¬ 
ground  on  the  left,  and  a  hill  with  a  building  on  it  in  the  centre.  In 
the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  Fan  Laer  pinx  ;  in  the  centre.  Corn. 
Fifcher  fecit  aqua  forti ;  and  on  the  right,  Edewaert  de  Booys  excud. 
W.  17I,  H.  i2f  ;  Sub.,  W.  i6|,  H.  i2\. 

I.  Before  any  letters. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

1 1 1.  The  addrefs  of  De  Booys  effaced,  and  inHcad,  E.  Cooper  ex. 
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IV.  Between  the  names  of  Vifleher  and  Cooper,  E.  Collehiione 

Thomce  TValker  Londini. 

V.  Cooper’s  addrefs  effaced,  and — Printed  and  fold  hij  Tlio:  Glafs 

next  the  Exchange  Stairs  in  Cornhill,  London,  inferted. 

The  preceding  two  prints  appear  to  be  a  portion  of  the  fame  fet  as 
the  two  prints  after  Berghem,  numbered  6%  and  63. 

72.  The  Morning. 

On  the  left  a  fhepherd-boy  Hands  leaning  on  his  right  arm  with  his 
hand  upon  the  fide  of  his  head  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  behind  which  are 
two  other  trees  extending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  print ;  he  extends  his 
left  arm  pointing  with  his  forefinger  towards  the  right.  A  dog  is  near 
him  on  the  left,  and  on  the  ground  in  front  are  a  hat  and  a  fliepherd’s 
crook.  In  the  middle  diftanee  in  the  centre  Hands  a  girl  looking  towards 
the  right,  and  holding  up  her  clothes  with  her  right  hand.  In  front  of 
her  Hands  a  cow  directed  towards  the  right,  and  a  goat  and  a  Hieep  may 
be  perceived  under  her.  In  the  foreground  on  the  right  a  fecond  cow  is 
lying  on  the  ground  with  her  head  towards  the  front,  and  a  goat,  alio 
lying  down,  is  behind  her.  Shrubs  and  trees  form  the  background  on 
that  fide.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  D.  Laer  pinx,  and  in 
the  centre.  Corn.  Vi ff'cher  fecit.  H.  14I,  W.  iif  ;  Sub.,  H.  14I,  W. 

Ilf 

I.  Before  the  names. 

II.  As  deferibed. 

73.  A  Moonlight  Scene. 

(Companion  to  the  preceding.) 

On  the  left  is  a  cottage,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  near  the  centre 
flames  and  I'moke  are  burfling  forth.  In  front  on  the  fame  fide,  a  boy, 
with  a  gun  over  his  right  flioulder,  holds  a  halter  in  his  left  hand,  by 
which  he  leads  two  horfes  from  the  centre  towards  the  left.  Behind 
him,  near  the  centre,  the  dead  body  of  a  man  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  beyond,  towards  the  left.  Hands  a  woman  in  an  attitude  of  lament¬ 
ation,  wringing  her  hands ;  a  man  is  Handing  on  her  left.  A  bank 
with  trees,  behind  which  the  moon  Hiines  brightly,  is  in  the  background 
on  the  right.  In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  left,  P.  D.  Laer  pinx, 
and  in  the  centre.  Corn.  Viff'cher  fecit.  H.  14!,  W.  ii|  ;  Sub.,  H.  I4-|, 
W.  Ilf 

I.  Before  the  names. 

II.  As  deferibed. 

74.  The  Beggars. 

A  kiln  with  figures  on  the  top  of  it  is  in  the  background  on  the  left. 
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In  front  of  it  on  that  fide  are  three  beggars  fitting  converfing,  and  a  fourth 
is  lying  on  the  ground  acrofs  the  centre.  Towards  the  background  on 
the  right  two  other  beggars  are  playing  at  cards.  Within  the  print,  at 
top  on  the  left^  P.  di  Laer  Pinxit  Rome.  In  the  margin  beneath  on  the 
right  is  the  number  4.  This  print  has  no  name  of  engraver.  W.  15I, 
H.  ii2;  Sub.,  W.  I4i  H.  Ilf. 


75.  The  Pigs. 

In  the  centre  a  pig  is  Handing  with  its  head  to  the  left ;  on  the  right 
are  two  others,  one  of  which  is  lying  on  the  ground  with  the  head  of  the 
other  over  its  back;  on  the  left  are  two  goats.  In  the  background,  on 
the  left,  a  woman  fits  fieeping,  with  her  head  refting  on  the  upright  part 
of  fome  palings.  Landfcape,  &c.,  on  the  right.  No  name  of  painter  or 
engraver.  W.  I2|,  H.  9;  Sub.,  W.  iig,  H.  8f. 

76.  Three  Horfes  in  a  Stable. 

Interior  of  a  liable ;  on  the  left  a  horfe  is  fallened  to  a  rack  by  a 
halter ;  beyond  him  is  a  fecond  horfe,  watering ;  and  in  the  background 
on  the  right  is  a  groom  faddling  a  third  horfe.  Beyond  them  is  a  wall 
with  an  open  gate,  above  which  is  a  pidlure  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  on  the  right  are  a  lliovel,  a  broom,  and  a  pitchfork.  No  name  of 
painter  or  engraver.  W.  15^,  H.  11 1  ;  Sub.,  W.  I5f,  H.  iif. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

II.  Above  the  rack  at  top,  P.  di  Laer  Pinxit  Rome. 

III.  In  the  margin  beneath,  T’ Arnferdam,  gedruckt  by  Frederick 
de  Widt,  voor  aan  in  de  Calverfraat  by  der  Dam,  Inde  Witte 
Pas-Caart. 

IV.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  infcriptlon  effaced. 

77.  Farrier  fioeing  a  Horfe. 

On  the  left  a  farrier  is  nailing  a  Ihoe  on  the  near  hind-hoof  of  a 
horfe,  which  is  held  up  to  him  by  a  man.  The  animal  Hands  acrofs 
the  print  with  its  head  diredled  towards  the  right,  and  beyond  it  on  that 
fide  is  a  man  on  horfeback,  with  another  man  Handing  near  him,  hold¬ 
ing  a  whip  in  his  left  hand.  In  the  background,  on  the  right,  at  the 
door  of  a  houfe  is  a  little  boy  and  a  dog ;  and  on  the  left  the  farrier’s 
Ihop,  with  a  man  in  it,  and  a  dog  fleeping  in  front.  Within  the  print, 
at  top  on  the  left,  P.  D.  Laer  P.  Rornce.  W.  H.  8;  Sub.,  W. 
ii,H.7|. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

II.  With  the  number  4  at  bottom  on  the  right. 
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78.  Man  and  Woman  ftting  on  the  Ground. 

The  man  is  fitting  on  the  right  of  the  print,  but  direfted  towards 
the  left,  with  his  arms  round  the  waift  of  a  woman  who  is  fitting  on  the 
ground  behind  him,  and  her  right  hand  is  on  his  left  foot.  A  dog 
is  fieeping  on  the  ground  on  the  right.  Within  the  print,  at  top  on 
the  right,  P.  D.  Laer  p.  Romce.  H.  8:1,  W.  6|;  Sub.,  H.  7g, 
W.  6i. 

IV.  AFTER  ADRIAN  OSTADE. 

79.  Interior,  called  the  Skaters. 

Interior  of  a  room,  with  a  large  projedfing  chimney  towards  the 
right.  In  the  centre  fits  a  man,  a  back  figure,  but  his  face  in  profile, 
holding  a  pipe  in  his  right  hand,  and  looking  upwards  towards  another 
man,  who  ftands  on  the  right  before  the  fire  with  his  hands  behind  him  ; 
a  child  is  near  him  on  the  fame  fide.  Between  the  two  men  a  pair  of 
fkates  lies  on  the  ground,  from  which  the  print  has  obtained  its  name. 
On  the  left  fits  an  old  woman,  a  profile  figure  diredled  towards  the  right, 
holding  a  glafs  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  her  left  the  hand  of  a  young 
child  handing  near  her.  Behind  the  child  fits  a  peafant,  with  his  right 
hand  to  his  breaft,  fpeaking  to  the  old  woman,  and  behind  him  ftands  a 
man  holding  a  pipe  in  his  left  hand.  Nearer  the  fire,  on  the  fame  fide,  fits 
a  man,  who  extends  his  left  arm  towards  the  chimney.  In  front,  on  the 
left,  a  pair  of  large  fcales  lies  on  the  ground,  and  nearer  the  centre  fits  a 
little  white  dog.  On  the  right  is  a  window,  from  which  the  light  falls 
on  the  fubjedl,  and  beneath  it  is  a  table,  on  which  is  a  difh  with  a  ham 
on  it,  loaf  of  bread,  knife,  &c. ;  a  chair  on  which  is  a  jug  and  pipe. 
All  the  figures  have  caps  or  high  hats  on  their  heads.  In  the  margin 
beneath,  on  the  left,  Cornelius  de  Vifcher  Scidpft ;  in  the  centre,  Adr. 
van  Ofade  Pinxit ;  and  on  the  right,  Nicolaus  Fijfcher  Excudit .  H.  17^, 
W.  13^;  Sub.,  H.  i6|,  W.  13I.  The  original  pifture,  the  fame  fize 
as  the  print,  is  in  the  colledfion  of  M.  Six  van  Winter  at  Amfterdam. 

I.  Before  any  letters,  and  before  the  ftiadows  were  heightened. 
The  front  of  the  chimney  towards  the  left  is  (haded  with  per¬ 
pendicular  and  horizontal  lines  only,  to  which  diagonal  lines, 
extending  from  right  to  left,  were  afterwards  added.  An  im- 
preffion  m  this  ftate,  which  I  believe  to  be  unique,  was  formerly 
in  the  colledfion  of  Mr  Anthony  Stewart,  from  whom  I  pur- 
chafed  it  in  1837,  and  placed  it  immediately  in  that  of  Baron 
Verftolk  van  Soelen.  At  the  fale  of  his  colledion  in  1851,  it 
was  purchafed  by  Meflrs  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  and  is  now  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum. 
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II.  Alfo  before  the  letters,  but  has  the  additional  fliadows  and  work. 

III.  As  defcribed. 

IV.  With  the  addrefs  of  Clement  de  Jon^he. 

O 

8o.  The  Strolling  Mvfcians. 

In  the  centre  a  boy  is  playing  on  a  violin;  behind  him,  towards  the 
left,  is  an  old  man  playing  the  hurdygurdy ;  clofe  to  his  right  arm  on 
the  left  are  a  girl  and  a  boy.  On  the  right  is  a  boy  with  his  left  hand 
in  his  coat,  and  immediately  above  the  head  of  the  fiddler  is  a  portion  of 
the  head  of  a  boy  in  a  hairy  cap.  Thefe  figures  are  feen  through  an 
arch-way.  In  the  background  on  the  right  is  a  cottage  with  trees,  &c. 
In  the  margin  beneath,  on  the  right,  A.  V.  Ofade  pinxit,  and  beneath, 
C.  rijfcher  fecit  aqua  forti.  H.  14I,  W.  12^  ;  Sub.,  H.  13I,  W.  12^. 

I.  Before  any  letters. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

III.  With  the  addrefs  of  de  Jonghe.  ' 

IV.  Coarfely  retouched  all  over,  de  .longhe’s  addrefs  effaced,  ftrong 
nearly  perpendicular  lines  introduced  on  the  cap  of  the  boy  on 
the  left,  &c. 


81.  The  Topers. 

A  party  of  two  men  and  a  woman  drinking  together.  They  are 
half-length  figures.  One  of  the  men,  wearing  a  cap  on  his  head,  is 
feated  on  the  left  in  front,  with  his  back  to  the  fpecffator;  beholds  a  jug 
in  his  right  hand  on  a  table  on  the  right,  on  which  are  alfo  a  pipe  and  a 
paper  of  tobacco.  Beyond  the  table,  near  the  centre,  but  towards  the 
right,  fits  an  old  woman  holding  up  a  glafs  in  her  right  hand.  In  the 
centre,  between  them,  hands  another  man  with  a  conical  cap  on  his  bead, 
hooping  down  towards  the  old  woman.  Within  the  print,  near  the 
margin  on  the  left,  behind  the  man’s  chair,  in  four  lines,  A.  F.  Ofade 
pinxit,  Corn.  FiJJcher  fecit.  In  the  margin  beneath,  in  the  centre, 
viviTUR  PARVO  bene;  and  on  each  fide  four  Dutch  lines.  Men  feyt 
■ — en  toehack.  In  the  centre  at  bottom,  Clemendt  de  long  he  excudit. 
H.  10,  W.  8i;  Sub.,  H.  9^,  W.  8. 

I.  As  defcribed. 

II.  Under  the  addrefs  is  added,  P.  Schenck  junior  excudit,  and  the 
number  43. 


82.  Old  Man  and  Woman. 

In  the  centre,  behind  a  table,  fits  an  old  man  with  a  hat  on  his 
head,  holding  a  long  glafs  in  his  left  hand.  He  places  his  right  on  the 
left  hand  of  an  old  woman,  who  is  fitting  on  the  left  with  her  head 
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inclined  downwards.  On  the  table  is  a  pipe,  &c.  Behind  the  woman 
on  the  left  is  a  cupboard  with  a  difli  on  the  top  of  it,  and  on  the  right, 
above  the  man,  is  a  window.  In  the  margn  beneath,  on  the  right,  A. 
V.  Ofade  pinxit  et  excud,  C.  Vijfcher  fecit  aqiLa  forth.  H.  lof,  W.  8g; 
Sub.^  H.  9I,  W.  8|. 

I.  Before  the  et  between  pinxit  and  excud. 

II.  As  defcribed. 

III.  At  bottom  on  the  left,  Clemendt  de  Jonghe  excudit. 

IV.  De  Jonghe’s  addrefs  effaced,  and  inftead,  Nicolaus  Vifcher 

excudit. 

V.  With  the  addrefs  of  Valk  in  place  of  that  of  Viffcher. 

VI.  All  letters  effaced.  This  is  the  modern  ftate  of  the  plate,  and 
the  impreflions  are  extremely  bad, 

83.  Allegory  relating  to  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  the  Arms 

Holland. 

In  the  middle  is  a  fliield  with  the  crowned  Lion,  the  feven  arrows, 
and  the  fword,  above  which  is  a  large  crown ;  on  the  right  hands  Mars,  and 
on  the  left  Minerva.  Above  are  medallions  of  four  Princes  of  Naffau- 
Orange  held  by  eight  hovering  angels ;  below  are  two  angels  holding  a 
hand  on  a  cartouche,  upon  which  is  infcribed  cedant  arma  togae. 
At  bottom,  on  the  right,  in  etched  letters,  A.  V.  Venn  {Venne)  inv.  Corn. 
Vif,  fecit.  H.  yf  (yp.  il.  or  igy  milUm.),  W.  6  (5/?.  8/.  or  151 
milUm.). 

This  lightly  engraved  plate  had  never  been  defcribed  until  a  notice 
of  it  appeared  in  Mr  Rudolph  Weigel’s  Kunftcatalog,  No.  24,  1852. 
The  only  impreflion  known  is  in  that  gentleman’s  pofleflion.  I  have 
never  feen  it,  but  have  no  hefitation  in  inferting  it  among  the  works  of 
Cornelius  Viffcher  upon  his  authority. 

fTo  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  RAPHAEL  COLLECTION  OF  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE 

CONSORT. 

Bv  an  overfight  (which  I  hope  your  readers  will  pardon)  the  ‘’^Twm 
Studies  in  Raphael’s  Sketch  Book,  after  Mantegna’s  engraving”  of 
the  Entombment,  were  plaeed  under  Dlvifion  HI.  §  c.  (p.  36,  fupra). 
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inftead  of  being  made  a  Divifion  II/^  by  themfelves,  as  they  fhould  have 
done^  according  to  the  paragraph  headed  ‘‘ll./’  on  p.  34. 

E.  Becker. 

VAN  DYKE^S  DRAWINGS. 

(Fide  fupra,  p.  183.^ 

The  pidlures  painted  in  grifaille  by  Van  Dyke^  referred  to  in  the 
interefting  advertifement  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette  of  Janu¬ 
ary^  1685,  communicated  by  Mr  Rye^  are  fortunately  ftill  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  noble  family  of  Buccleuch.  They  were  purehafed  by  an  anceftor 
of  the  Duke^s,  Mr  Ralph  Montague^  for  at  the  fale  of  the  eff'edfs 

of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  took  place  in  1681.  In  the  printed  catalogue 
of  Sir  Peter  LeVs  colledtion  of  pidlures  publifhed  by  Bathoe  in  1758, 
at  pages  49,  50,  51,  are  enumerated  twenty-fix  important  pidfures  by 
Van  Dyke,  and  then  follows  a  paragraph  referring  to  the  pidfures  in 
queftion.  “  Befides  the  above  there  are  -thirty-feven  pidlures  in  grifaille 
after  the  life,  of  the  moll  eminent  men  of  this  time  from  which  the 
plates  were  engraved. The  allufion  here  is  to  the  colledlion  of  por¬ 
traits  engraved  by  Bolfwcrt,  Pontius,  and  other  eminent  engravers  of 
the  time,  and  known  as  the  Centum  leones  of  Van  Dyke. 

W.  H.  C. 


HOLLAR  A  MINIATURE  PAINTER. 

On  one  of  Hollar’s  engraved  portraits  of  himfelf  (Parthey,  14J9) 
we  find  the  following  biographical  notice ; — “  Wenceflaus  Hollar  Gen- 
tilhoinme  ne  a  Prage  I’ an  1607  a  eftd  de  nature  fort  inclin  pr  Part  de 
meniature  principal ement  pour  efclairir,  mais  heaiLcoup  retards  par  fon 
pere  &c.”  In  the  Royal  Colledlion  of  Miniatures  at  Windfor  Caftle, 
is  one  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  plainly  eopied  from  fome  portrait  by 
Holbein;  but  from  which,  I  have  not  yet  fatisfadlorily  afeertained.  It 
is  on  vellum,  and  the  firll  glance  Ihows  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced  hand.  Holbein’s  impafto  is  very  crudely  imitated  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  later  period,  by  hippie  and  walhes;  whilll  his  minute  and 
careful  finifh  of  the  hair,  eyelalhes,  and  drefs,  is  not  fo  much  as  attempt¬ 
ed.  On  the  back  is  written  with  common  ink,  in  Hollar’s  hand, 
“Anna  Roper  Thomce  Moriflia.” 

“  JV.  Hollar  pinxit  pqfi  Holbeinium.” 

“  1652 ”  [in  pencil]. 

The  double  miftake  in  the  name  given  to  his  work  is  of  interefi:  to 
thofe  who  may  confider  Hollar  an  authority  in  the  determining  of  por¬ 
traits.  My  objeft  is  to  inquire  if  any  other  Miniatures  by  his  hand  are 
known?  The  Editor. 
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As  this  Record  is  chiefly  intended  for  purpofes  of  future  reference, 
we  beg  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
arranged. 

The  firft  main  divifion  is  into  matters  relating  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  thofe  relating  to  Foreign  Countries.  Within  each  of  thefe 
divifions  there  is  a  fubdivifion  into  the  topics  of  “  Painting,”  Sculp¬ 
ture,”  and  “  Mifcellaneous.”  The  latter  may  include  either  matters 
which  do  not  bear  upon  painting  or  fculpture,  or  elfe  fuch  as  bear  upon 
both  at  once,  in  fo  intimate  a  connexion  that  the  two  cannot  well  be 
feparated  under  their  refpedlive  headings. 

Within  thefe  fubdivifions  again  there  is  another  fet  of  fubdivifions, 
different  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  Foreign  Countries  refpedl- 
ively.  For  the  former,  thefe  minor  fubdivifions  are  into  fubjeSis — fuch 
as  “  Public  Colleftions  and  Inftitutions,”  “  Exhibitions  out  of  London,” 
8cc. ;  which  fubdivifions  apply  equally  to  the  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Mifcellaneous,  and  will  be  kept  the  fame  in  all  our  numbers  as  far  as 
pradlicable.  For  the  Foreign  Countries,  the  fubdivifions  are  merely 
according  to  the  countries  referred  to,  as  “  France,”  ‘‘  Italy,”  See. ;  this 
being,  it  is  apprehended,  the  more  convenient  arrangement  for  refer¬ 
ence. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Painting. — Public  ColleSiions  and  Inftitutions. — Towards  the  middle 
of  June  the  Water-colour  Society  elected  one  of  their  AfTociates,  the  able 
animal-fubje£l  painter,  Mr  H.  Brittan  Willis,  to  full  memberfliip. — The 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  awarded  their  medals 
this  year  to  Mr  Crowe,  for  his  oll-pldlure  of  Defoe  in  the  Pillory ;  Mr 
Burton,  for  his  water-colour  of  The  Wife  of  Haflan  Aga Mr  G.  W. 
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Godwin,  for  his  defign  for  the  Northampton  Town-hall;  Mifs  Ofborne, 
Mr  Francis  Danby,  and  Mr  Mole,  for  genre,  landfcape,  and  water¬ 
colour  pidfures,  refpedtively. — On  4th  June,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr  J.  G.  Nichols,  “  On  Portraits 
of  the  Wives  of  King  Henry  VIII.,”  abundantly  illuftrated  by  prints. 
Sir  J.  Boileau  alfo  produced  a  portrait  marked  “  Anna  Regina,  1530, 
H.  B.,”  and  which  has  been  ufed  for  the  concodfion  of  the  full-length 
Anne  Boleyn  in  the  Tudor  feries  in  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  although 
it  appears  that  the  original  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  fome  wholly 
different  perfon.  Mr  Scharf  contributed  a  very  rare  portrait  of  Katha¬ 
rine  of  Arragon  ;  and,  in  offering  critical  remarks  upon  the  various  por¬ 
traits  of  the  King’s  wives,  he  obferved  that  the  only  Anne  Boleyn  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  placed  is  the  oil-portrait  in  Windfor  Caftle,  with 
a  golden  letter  B  pendent  from  her  necklace.  He  added  that  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Jane  Seymour  are  reducible  to  two  types,  the  original  drawings 
for  both  being  alfo  at  Windfor.  One  of  thefe  types,  with  the  peak  of  the 
black  veil  in  front  of  the  face,  is  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  other,  with  the 
peak  at  the  back  of  the  head,  in  Woburn  Abbey.  The  fubjedf  was 
renewed  at  the  Society’s  meeting  of  iith  June,  when  Mr  Scharf  fliowed 
that  a  circular  miniature,  known  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  colledlion  as 
Jane  Seymour,  and  engraved  by  Harding  as  Katharine  of  Arragon,  is 
really  Anne  Boleyn. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Inftitute  of  Britifh 
Architedfs  on  15th  June,  Mr  Purdie  read  a  paper  on  Mural  Painting, 
wherein  he  expounded  a  method  of  painting  in  which  he  has  experi¬ 
mented,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  fame  as  the  procefs  employed 
at  Pompeii.  It  produces  a  very  hard  ftucco,  with  a  polilhed  furface, 
in  w'hich  the  colour  is  incorporated,”  and  “  may  be  conlidered  inde- 
ftrudtible.”— In  reply  to  a  quedion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  tlie  Firll 
Commiffioner  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  ftated,  in  June,  that  a 
projedt  for  eredfing  a  new  National  Gallery  behind  Burlington  Houfe, 
and  for  handing  over  the  whole  of  the  prefent  gallery  to  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  has  been  under  the  confideration  of  Government  for  fome  time 
pad. 

Exhibitions  out  of  London. — An  art-exhibition  was  opened  by  the 
Colchefter  Literary  Inftitution,  for  a  fortnight  beginning  on  22nd  June. 
It  contained  paintings  afcribed  to  Raphael,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Reynolds, 
Gainfhorough,  and  feveral  other  celebrated  painters  of  the  old  and 
modern  fchools,  along  with  other  works  of  art,  antique  and  foreign. 

Paintings  executed,  &c. — Mr  Armitage  has  painted,  in  a  chapel  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St  John  the  Evangelift,  Iflington,  a 
coloffal  pidlure  of  Chrift  and  the  Apoftles,  arranged  in  pairs.  It  is 
executed  in  frefco,  in  almoft  exadl  conformity  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
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the  giottesque  painter,  Cennino  Cennini.  This  work,  which  is  in  the 
apfe  of  the  church,  occupied  feven  months.  It  was  preceded,  about 
three  years  ago,  by  a  life-fized  frefco  of  St  Francis  of  Affifi  receiving 
from  Pope  Innocent  III,  the  approval  of  his  monaftic  order.  The 
cartoon  of  the  latter  work  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  its  character  is  life-like  and  naturaliftic. — The  frefco  which 
Mr  Leighton  is  executing  behind  the  altar  of  Lyndhurft  Church, 
Hants,  is  the  parable  of  the  Wife  and  Foolifh  Virgins,  in  three 
compartments,  Chrift  is  reprefented  in  the  centre,  under  a  canopy ; 
to  His  left,  an  angel  repels  the  Foolifh  Virgins;  to  His  right  are  the 
Wife  Virgins.  A  flight  of  angels  in  the  form  of  an  arch  is  to 
enclofe  the  whole  compofition.  A  flained-glafs  window  by  Meflfs 
Morris,  Marfhall,  Faulkner,  and  Co.,  from  defigns  by  Mr  E.  Burne 
Jones,  has  been  placed  above  the  altar-piece. — The  fyflem  of  fingle- 
pidfure  exhibitions,”  of  late  prevalent  in  London,  will  probably  foon 
be  applied  to  the  pidlure  of  ‘‘Work,”  recently  completed  by  Mr  F. 
Madox  Brown ;  the  copyright  of  which,  with  the  right  of  exhibition, 
has  been  purchafed  for  a  large  fum  by  Mr  Gambart.  The  main  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  pidfure  is  the  mending  of  a  fuburban  road  by  labourers ; 
this  incident  being  made  fubfidiary  to  a  general  conception  of  labour, 
manual  and  intelledfual,  illuftrated  by  a  great  number  of  figures  and 
minor  incidents,  in  which  the  artift  has  given  types  of  the  clafles  that 
work  with  hand  or  brain,  and  alfo  of  thofe  that  do  not  work,  through 
voluntary  or  compulfory  idlenefs.  The  fcheme  of  the  pidfure  is  efpe- 
cially  complete  and  thoughtful,  and  its  execution  of  a  very  high  order  of 
artifiic  excellence,  mafterly  and  'elaborate.  It  is  one  of  the  mofl;  re¬ 
markable  works  produced  in  England  in  the  prefent  generation. — Mr 
Anfdell’s  large  pidture  of  '‘The  Hunted  Slave,”  valued  at  .i^’iooo,  and 
handfomely  prefented  by  the  painter  to  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Lancafliire  Diftrefs,  has  been  won  in  a  lottery  by  the  Liverpool 
banker,  Mr  G.  W.  Mofs,  who  has  given  it  to  the  corporation  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  is  likely  to  he  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Library 
and  Mufeum, — The  public  was  ftartled  fome  while  ago  by  hearing  that 
the  enormous,  not  to  fay  prepofterous,  price  of  c^876o  had  been  given 
by  Mr  Flatou  for  Mr  Frith’s  pidfure  of  the  Railway  Station,  with  its 
copyright  and  right  of  exhibition ;  and  recently  the  ftill  larger  fum  of 
j^20,ooo  was  mentioned  as  having  been  paid  for  the  fame  work,  along 
with  the  fubfcription-lifl:  for  the  engraving,  which  was  faid  to  be  of 
equal  amount.  According  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Gambart  to  the 
“  Athenaeum  ”  on  the  7th  July,  the  firfl:  payment  fell  confiderably  below 
£^^00  (which  was  the  fum  given  by  Mr  Gambart  himfelf  for  Mr 
Holman  Hunt’s  “  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple,”  and  all 
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rights  therein).  The  pifture  and  the  fubfcription-lift  were  lately  re- fold 
to  Mr  Graves  for.^  16,300;  and  payments  on  account  of  the  engraving 
raifed  the  total  to  .^18,400. 

PiSlure  Sales. — ^This  feafon  has  been  fertile  in  pidfure  fales  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  thofe  of  the  colledlions  of  the  late  Mr  Elhanan  Bicknell  and 
the  late  Rev,  W.  Davenport  Bromley  having  been  quite  exceptionally 
noticeable,  and  various  others  interefling.  Our  lifts  of  the  fales  held  by 
the  feveral  audfioneers  are  given  in  the  order  of  date.  —  By  Meffrs 
Chriftie,  17th  and  i8th  April :  The  water-colour  colleSiion,  of  Mr  L.  B. 
Mozley.  Turner  :  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  three  others.  IV.  Hunt : 
The  Attack,  Plums  and  Green  Grapes,  and  fourteen  others.  Cox : 
eight  works.  Alfred  Hunt :  three  very  fine  landfcapes.  Trout,  De 
Wint,  Gilbert,  &c.  The  more  recent  pidfures  fetched,  as  a  rule,  much 
higher  prices  than  thofe  of  an  earlier  date. — By  the  fame  auctioneers, 
25th,  29th,  and  30th  April,  and  ift  May  ;  The  celebrated  colleStion  of 
the  late  Mr  Elhanan  Bicknell,  confifting  of  Englifh  pictures  and  fculp- 
ture,  and  water-colours.  The  larger  prices  realized  at  this  fale  were 
almoft  unexampled  ;  and  the  run  upon  fuch  comparatively  poor  painters 
as  Callcott  and  Copley  Fielding,  exceeding  the  run  even  upon  fo  great  a 
man  as  Turner,  did  not  fpeak  highly  for  the  degree  of  artiftic  culture 
which  our  art-patronizing  clafTes  have  reached.  A  Vandyck  fetching 
.^53  12.9.,  while  a  Callcott  with  animals  by  Landfeer  fetches  .^3097  lo^., 
is  alfo  a  faCt  to  be  pondered  over.  The  following  are  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items,  beginning  with  the  oil-piCtures.  Where  the  purchafePs 
name  is  not  given,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  Meffrs  Agnew  were  the 
purchafers ;  we  add,  in  fome  inftances,  in  parenthefes,  the  prices  origin¬ 
ally  given  by  Mr  Bicknell,  as  a  curious  item  for  comparifon.  Roberts : 
Tyre,  <5^367  10, v.  (from  <^150)  ;  Sidon,  <-^378  (from  .^156,  Rought)  ; 
Karnac,  <^336  (Gambart)  ;  Interior  of  St  Gomar,  <^1438  10^.  (from 
.^300,  Wells) ;  Ruins  of  Balbec,  .^787  10.9.  (from  <^250,  Vokins). 
Stothard:  Illuftrations  to  Boccaccio,  a  moft  lovely  feries  of  eight,  ,^'^124 
19^.  (Mackay)  and  .^118  13,9.  (from  .^100,  Wallis).  Gainforough : 
A  Landfcape  with  Sheep,  bought  by  George  IV,  for  Mrs  Fitzherbert, 
,^399  (from  .^250,  Wallis)  ;  Repofe,  prefen  ted  to  his  daughter  as  her 
wedding  portion,  .^^819  (from  .^800,  Woods).  Stanfeld:  Shipping 
near  St  Malo,  .^1291  10.9.  (from  <^157  lo^.,  Vokins) ;  Beilfiein  on  the 
Mofelle,  .^1557  (from  £16%  10,9.,  Wells)  ;  Pic  du  Midi  d’Offau, 
.^2677  10^.  (from  .^735,  Vokins).  Dyce :  Joafli  fhooting  the  Arrow 
of  Deliverance,  <^231  (Herbert).  Turner:  Antwerp,  Van  Goyen  look¬ 
ing  for  a  SubjeCf,  .^2635  105.  (from  .^315);  Helvoetfluys,  .^1680 
(from  <^233  109.) ;  Ivybridge,  Devon,  .^924  (from  <^283  109,,  Marti- 
neau) ;  Wreckers,  Coaft  of  Northumberland,  .^1984  109.  (from  <^288 
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15^’,) ;  Calder  Bridge^  Cumberland,  ^525  (from  .^288  15^.,  H.  Bick- 
nell) ;  Venice,  the  Campo  Santo,  j^2ioo  (from  <^262  lo^.) ;  The 
Giudecca,  .^1732  io>y.  (from  <^262);  Ehrenbreitftein,  <^1890  (from 
<^401) ;  Port  Ruyfdael,  <^1995  (from  <^315)  ;  Paleftrina,  <^1995  (from 
<^1050,  H,  Bicknell).  Wehfter :  The  Smile  and  The  Frown,  j^'’i68o 
(from  <1^240,  Flatou).  Landfeer :  Two  Dogs,  <^2415  (from  <^300); 
The  Prize  Calf,  <^1890  (from  <^420);  The  Highland  Shepherd, 
^2341  105.  (from  <^350).  Callcott :  An  Englifh  Landfcape,  with  Ani¬ 
mals  by  Landfeer,  <^3097  105.  (from  £600).  Lejlie :  The  Heirefs, 
.^1260  (from  .^300,  Wallis).  Collins:  Early  Morning  on  the  Suflex 
Coaft,  ^1008  (from  .^336);  Selling  Fifh,  <^1228  105.  (from  .^420). 
Vandyck  :  The  Duchefs  de  Croy,  <^53  ii5.  Lawrence:  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  <^147  (from  <^59  175.,  Lord  Hertford).  Muller :  The  Village  of 
Gillingham,  ^^409  105.  (from  <^63,  Leggatt) ;  Scene  in  Devonfhire, 
^^315  (from  .^120  155.).  Froft :  Euphrofyne,  <^819  (from  .^420). 
Goodall :  Raifing  the  May-pole,  ^6^0  (from  3^295).  Eajilake :  A 
Peafant  Family,  returning  from  a  Fefta,  detained  as  Prifoners  by  Ban¬ 
ditti,  ^634  105.  (from  .^300). — Sculpture.  Gihfon:  Head  of  a  Nymph, 
and  Bull;  of  young  Auguftus,  <^257  55.  Bailij :  Eve  liftening  to  the 
Voice  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  105.  The  145  lots  in  the  firfi;  day’s 

fale,  oil-pi£lures  and  fculpture,  produced  .^58,600. — Water-colours. 
Turner :  Five  Early  Drawings,  .^99  155. ;  The  Himalaya  Mountains, 
two  vignettes,  <^346  105.  (from  <^36,  Vokins) ;  The  Light-houfe  at 
Havre,  <^157  105.  (Moore);  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  Jura, 
.^148  15.  (Grindlay)  ;  The  Light-houfe  of  the  Heve,  a^io8  35.  (from 
<^131  55.  for  the  three  laft-named,  Colnaghi) ;  The  Righi,  <^310  165. 
(from  3^84) ;  The  Caftle  of  Elz,  .^168  ;  Rouen,  .^210;  Chateau  Gail- 
lard,  .^178  105.  (from  <^131  55.  for  the  three  laft-named);  The  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  .^724  (from  .^84,  Colnaghi);  Scarborough  Caftle,  ^262 
105. ;  Mowbray  Lodge,  Ripon,  ^535  105. ;  Groufe  fliooting,  <^451  105. ; 
Woodcock  fliooting,  >^535  105.  (from  .^600  for  the  four  laft-named, 
all  by  Wells).  Count  d’Orfay:  The  Engraved  Portrait  of  Turner, 
.^52  105.  Dadd:  Turks,  ^36  155.  (from  <^8  85.).  Stanfield:  Sun¬ 
derland,  executed  in  two  hours,  ^^141  155.  (Colnaghi).  Prout  : 
Amiens,  and  the  Porch  of  a  Cathedral  (together),  .^'^222  I25. ;  Verona, 
<^63  (G.  Smith);  Interior  of  a  Cathedral,  .^iii  65.  Fielding:  Brid¬ 
lington  Harbour,  with  Shipping,  10s.  (from  <^37  165.  Wells)  ; 

Rivaulx  Abbey, .^661  I05.  (from  .^44  25.  Vokins);  Crowborough  Hill, 
<^798  (from  ^"26  155.,  Wells).  Hunt:  A  Peafant  Girl  feated  in  a 
Chair,  ^106  15.  (from  £26  55.)  ;  A  Peafant  Girl  feated,  with  a  Baflcet, 
.^192  35.  Rohei'ts :  The  Great  Square  of  Tetuan,  ftated  to  have  been 
confidered  by  Turner  the  fineft  of  Mr  BicknelPs  water-colours,  .^430 
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lo^.  (from  .£21,  Wells).  De  IVint :  A  River-fcencj  Canterbury  Mea¬ 
dows,  <^293  10^.  (from  .^60,  Herbert) ;  Gleaners  Difturbed,  .^381  5^.; 
Corn-harveft,  £262  105.  (both  by  Graves).  Blake:  A  feries  of  twelve 
Indian-ink  drawings;  a  water-colour  of  the  Morning  after  a  Battle. 
The  firft  day^s  water-colour  fale  produced  <^7465;  the  fecond  day^s, 
including  moft  of  the  Turners,  .^8315  lo^. — By  the  fame  auctioneers, 
2nd  May,  Mr  Henry  Charlton’s  water-colour  colleSimi,  63  works,  which 
produced  <^2153.  Muller:  Lycia,  .^28  75.  (Vokins).  Tayler :  Chil¬ 
dren  in  a  Fifherman’s  Cottage,  <^23  2s.  (White).  Smallfield :  The 
Return  of  Spring,  <^37  165.  (Ifaacs).  Stanjield:  Galawater  on  the 
Tweed,  .^78  15^.  (Agnew).  Cox:  ^‘The  Curfew  tolls  the  Knell  of 
parting  Day”  (painted  in  1829,  and  fliowing  the  refemblance  of  Cox^s 
ftyle  at  that  time  to  Varley  and  other  fimilar  painters),  ^^^28  'js. 
(Agnew).  Collins:  Edinburgh  Caftle  (oil),  <^39  185.  (Fenton). — By 
the  fame  auctioneers,  9th  May,  Mr  G.  H.  Morland’s  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  chiefly  foreign,  with  fome  by  George  Morland  and  others  of  the 
Britifh  fchool.  De  Hooghe :  An  Interior,  with  a  Singing  and  Dancing 
Group,  ^152  5.?.  (Cox).  David  Teniers:  Portrait  of  Himfelf  in  an 
Oriental  drefs,  and  his  Wife,  ^^2  lo^.  (Burt).  Jan  van  der  Heyden  : 
A  Dutch  Town  on  a  Canal,  with  Figures  under  Trees,  .^241  10^. 
(Rippe).  Nicholas  Bergheni :  The  Mountain  Pafs,  from  the  Solly 
collection,  <^430  lo^.  (Cox).  Boucher :  Queen  Maria  Leczinfka  of 
France  efcorted  by  the  Domeftic  Virtues,  1740,  .^241  (Vaughan). 
Vandyck:  Maria  Ruthven  as  Flora,  with  Cupids,  alfo  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  105.  (Flatou).  Morland:  A  Gipfy  Encampment,  .^152 

55.;  The  celebrated  Stable-fcene,  ^126;  The  Carrier  preparing  for 
his  Journey,  1793,  <^267  55.;  A  View  at  Enderby,  with  a  Pedlar- 
group,  .^'’288  155.  (all  by  Cox).  Total  of  the  fale,  £660^  los. — By  the 
fame  auctioneers,  i6th  May,  a  fale  including  Morlands  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr  Edward  Bocquet.  Morland  :  A  Sportfman  converfing  with  a 
Cottage-woman,  <^151  45.  (Cox);  A  Woody  Landfcape,  with  Peafants 
in  a  Storm,  <^147  (Wilfon).  Landfeer :  A  Bull-terrier  watching  a  Cat, 
j^86  25.  (Palmer).  Turner :  Plymouth  Sound,  .^128  25. ;  The  Thames, 
with  Sion  Houfe,  <^55  135.  (both  by  Vokins).  Rofa  Bonheur :  A  Land¬ 
fcape  with  a  Cow  and  Calf  in  the  foreground,  <^152  ^s.  (E.  F.  White). 
Reynolds:  Portrait  of  Sir  J.  Efdaile,  Lord  Mayor,  1789,  .^iio  55. 
(Wallis) ;  The  Trial  of  Chaftity,  125.  (Cox).  Gainfhorough  :  The 
Skirts  of  a  Wood,  with  a  woman  and  child  in  a  cart,  <^374 
(Thomas).  Confiahle :  The  Glebe-farm,  ^859  195.  (Martin).  Lewis: 
The  Rialto,  <^43  I5.  (Vokins).  Total  of  the  fale,  <^7176. — By  the 
fame  auctioneers,  i8th  May,  the  remaining  pictures  and  fudies  by  the  late 
Mr  Egg,  and  his  collection.  Heads  of  a  Negro,  an  Algerine,  and  a 
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Negro  Barber,  ^6%  10^.  (Crefwick) ;  Travelling  Companions  in  a  Rail¬ 
way  Carriage,  1862,  the  lateft  of  the  painter’s  finifhed  pictures,  and  one 
of  his  heft,  with  much  quaint  charm,  <^346  lo^.  (Cox)  ;  The  Triptych 
of  the  Faithlefs  Wife,  <^346  lOiX  (Agnew) ;  Raifmg  the  Standard  of 
Charles  L,  a  fine  fketch,  and  the  Bed-room  at  Knowle,  <^55  135. 
(White).  IVallis :  The  Death  of  Chatterton,  .^813  15.9.  Holman 
Hunt:  Claudio  and  Ifabella,  ^640  105.  (both  by  Agnew).  Total  of 
the  fale,  upwards  of  <^4000. — By  the  fame  audfioneers,  30th  May,  the 
collection  of  Dutch  and  Flemijh  piBures  formed,  hy  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Craig,  of  Glafgow,fome  Italian  pictures  from  the  late  Mr  Solly’s  col¬ 
lection,  and  other  foreign  works,  about  150  altogether.  Rembrandt : 
Portrait  of  a  Man  with  a  Black  Cap  and  Gold  Chain,  1646,  .^231 
(White).  Tintoret :  Works  painted  about  1 570  for  the  Da  Mula  family, 
in  which  family  they  remained  till  October,  1861;  The  Raifing  of  La¬ 
zarus,  .^115  10^.;  The  Worfhip  of  the  Golden  Calf,  <^105  (both  by 
Burnet).  Da  Find  :  St  Jerome  at  his  Devotions,  in  an  extenfive  land- 
fcape,  formerly  in  the  Dominican  Convent  del  Bofco,  near  Bologna, 
.^iio  5^. ;  The  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Cavern,  a  Bifliop  kneeling 
upon  a  Pagan,  and  Sts  Jerome  and  Jofeph,  formerly  in  the  Crevelli  Col- 
ledfion,  Milan,  a  member  of  that  family  appearing  in  the  pifture  (con- 
fidered  to  be  in  the  mailer’s  early  manner),  ^^219  <^s.  Rubens :  Anne 
of  Aullria,  .^219  9^.  (all  by  Seguier).  Hobbema  :  A  Wooded  Land- 
fcape,  with  Peafants  on  a  Road,  <^315  (Cox).  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara: 
The  Pafiage  of  the  Red  Sea,  engraved  by  d’Agincourt,  believed  to  be  his 
largell  pidlure,  fave  one  of  fimilar  fize,  gs.  (Seguier).  Karel  du 

Jardin:  A  Cavern,  with  Men  playing  at  Mora,  <^^199  10^.  J.  Linge- 
back:  The  Hay-cart,  £'X%o  109.  Total  of  the  fale,  .^7410  I29.  bd. 
Thefe  prices  found  rather  mean  after  what  we  have  been  noting  from  the 
Bicknell  fale:  and  the  prices  at  the  Davenport  Bromley  fale  of  old 
Italian  piftures,  famous  as  was  the  colledlion,  and  confiderable  as  were 
fome  of  the  biddings,  ftill  tell  the  fame  tale. — By  the  fame  audlioneers, 
6th  June,  Mr  John  Guef’s  collection  of  Fnglifh  pictures  and  drawings, 
including  Ftty,  an  Amazon ;  Lmr?e//,ye/n’or,  Woodcutters. — By  the  fame 
audlioneers,  12th  and  13th  June,  the  celebrated  collection  of  pictures, 
almq/i  wholly  Italian,  and  chiefly  of  the  earlier  fchools,  formed  by  the  late 
Rev.  IF.  Davenport  Bromley,  174  works.  It  has  been  long  fince  any 
fale  of  comparable  importance  was  held,  and  it  may  probably  be  long  ere 
the  like  will  recur.  At  lead  two-thirds  of  the  lots  might  with  propriety 
be  fpecified  in  detail.  Giunta  da  Pifa :  The  Crucifixion.  Filippino 
Lippi:  David  crowned  by  Samuel;  La  Bella  Simonetti  (alfo  afcribed  to 
Pollajuolo),  ,^483  (Barker).  Janet:  Portrait  of  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots. 
Luca  Signorelli :  The  Patriarch  Jofeph,  with  fubje6ls  from  his  life  in  the 
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background,  j^3 1  105.  (Lord  Afhburton).  Duccio  di  Buoninfegna :  The 
Crucifixion,  105.  (Anthony).  Giovanni  Bellini :  St  Jerome  and 

the  Lion,  ^6  6s. ;  Chrift  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  famous  picture 
fent  to  Manchefler  in  1857,  ^6^0  (National  Gallery).  Filippo  Lippi: 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  two  piftures,  ,^114  9^.  (Roe) ;  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  a  background  of  flowers,  .^39  14^.;  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
the  Baptift,  <^57  Piero  di  Cojimo :  A  Triumphal  Proceflion,  or 

mafque,  for  the  Return  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  to  Florence,  in  two  pic¬ 
tures  (containing  no  doubt  fome  contemporary  portraits,  which  ignor¬ 
ance  or  impofition  affirms  to  include  Lorenzo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Piero 
and  Andrea  di  Cofimo,  Ariofto,  and  Galileo!),  5^330  15^.  (Colnaghi). 
Botticelli :  Venus  holding  a  Garland  of  Rofes,  <^157  lo^.  (Lord  Somers); 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  five  youthful  Saints,  .^787  lo^. ;  another 
full-length  Venus,  3^136  lo^.  (both  by  Lord  Affiburton) ;  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  four  Angels,  .^241  105.  (Martin,  for  Woburn  Abbey). 
Da  Find :  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the 
Alps  in  the  background,  <^514  10^.  (Goldfmith)  ;  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  from  the  Northwick  colleOfion,  previoufly  afcribed  to  Ghirlandajo, 
but  affirmed  by  Waagen  to  be  done  by  da  Vinci  before  he  went  to  Mi¬ 
lan,  ^147  (Hebeler).  Taddeo  Gaddi:  The  Virgin  and  Child  En¬ 
throned,  <^17  6s.  6d.  Giotto:  An  Angel  leaning  over  a  Tomb,  with 
Saints  above,  <^11  115. ;  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  fent  to  Man- 
chefter  in  1837  (of  queftionable  authenticity?),  3^199  155.  (Gambler 
Parry) ;  The  Soul  of  the  Dying  Madonna  received  by  Chrift,  the  Apo- 
ftles  furrounding  the  Deathbed,  the  famous  work  from  the  Fefch  collec¬ 
tion,  not  free  from  reftorations,  <^997  I05.  (Martin,  for  Woburn  Ab¬ 
bey).  Squar Clone  :  St  Jerome  in  a  Rocky  Landfcape,  j^3  5^.  Andrea 
di  Cajiagno :  God  the  Father  fuftaining  the  Son,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  ^^28  7^.  Antonio  More :  La  Belle  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  of  Spain  (heretofore  called  Bloody  Mary),  .^‘'147  (Farrer)  ;  Mary  of 
Auftria,  Wife  of  Philip  IL,  .^40  8^.  6d.  Andrea  Orcagna:  St  George 
and  the  Dragon,  £21.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (formerly  afcribed  to  Gi¬ 
otto)  :  Chrift  and  four  Saints,  five  gable-fhaped  pictures,  .^29  Ss.  Delia 
Delli :  Brennus  before  Rome,  .^18  185.  (Clayton) ;  A  Proceflion  before 
a  Town,  3F16  ^s.  6d.  (Bodley).  Gaudenzio  Ferrari:  The  Aflumption 
of  the  Virgin,  .^54  ^2^.  Andrea  del  Sarto  :  Portrait  of  Sannazaro  con¬ 
templating  a  fkull,  infcribed  “Tengo  la  morte  in  mano,  perch6  il  morire 
con  carita  e  Pamore  e  il  mio,”*  ^^^288  15^.  (Holloway).  Beltraffio : 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  <9^462.  Pefello  Pefelli :  The  Holy  Trinity, 
<^2200.  Bramantino  :  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  £12^  i^.  (all 


So  in  the  fale-catalogue,  but  there  feems  to  be  fome  blunder  in  it. 
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three  for  the  National  Gallery).  Marco  Palmezano  :  The  Virgin  and  Child 
Enthroned,  with  Saints,  1508,  <^336  (Dublin  National  Gallery).  Pol- 
Icijuolo  :  A  Chief  furprifed  by  Treachery  at  a  Feaft,  175.  6d.  (An¬ 
thony).  Gentile  da  Fabriano :  The  Wife  Men  guided  by  the  Star  to 
Bethlehem,  from  the  Rogers  colledfion,  <36^24  ^s.  (Lord  Houghton). 
Vincenzo  Pagani :  The  Annunciation,  from  the  Fefch  colledfion,  .^iio 
55.  (Lord  Afhburton).  Francesco  Penni :  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St  Elizabeth  (or  rather  Anna?),  under  rich  architedfure,  .^196  ^s.  (Hol¬ 
loway).  Velafquez  :  The  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  ^225 
10^.  (Lord  Afhburton).  Giulio  di  Amendula  :  The  Virgin  with  the 
Infant,  feated  on  a  Throne,  two  Angels,  and  Sts  Peter  and  Paul,  from 
the  Fefch  colleHion,  reputed  unique  (Watfon).  Palma  Vecchio  :  Divine 
and  Human  Love,  from  Louis  Philippe’s  colledfion,  <^441  (Seymour). 
Wilfon :  A  Landfcape,  with  a  Lake,  Ruins,  and  Figures,  *^309  155. 
(Holloway).  Total  of  the  fale,  .^13,958  5^. — By  the  fame  audlioneers, 
1 8th,  19th,  and  20th  June,  the  ancient  and  modern  pictures,  and  water¬ 
colours,  colleSied  by  the  late  Mr  John  Allnutt.  Water-colours.  Cox  : 
Windfor  Caftle  from  Virginia  Water,.  .^173  5^. ;  Malvern  Hills  from 
near  Hereford,  effeH  of  paffing  fhowers,  <^152  ^s.  (both  by  Agnew) ; 
Fifh-market  on  the  Beach  at  Haftings,  1 1  6s.  (Vokins) ;  Windfor 
Caftle  from  the  Thames,  Cattle  on  the  Bank  of  the  River,  <^257  ^s. 
(Agnew)  ;  The  Building  of  Carthage,  <^273  (Moore) ;  A  Valley,  with 
Sheep  feeding  near  the  bank  of  a  River,  and  a  hilly  diftance,  <^430  Jos'. 
(Agnew).  Turner  :  A  River  crofted  by  a  Bridge  (fuppofed  to  be  the 
“Abergavenny  Bridge”  exhibited  in  1799),  .^404  y,s.  (Lord  Aftibur- 
ton) ;  Leeds,  <#^336  (Vokins);  Diftant  View  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  <^273 
(Webb) ;  another  Fonthill  Abbey,  .^105  (Cox);  Tivoli,  .^^890  (Lord 
Afhburton).  Prout :  An  Eaft-India-man  under  repair  on  the  Sands, 
'^35  ^5^'  (Pocock) ;  A  Canal  under  an  Archway,  with  fteps  from  a 
ftreet  above.  Robfon  ;  Durham  Caftle,  Cathedral,  and  City,  evening, 
^ 283  (Farrer).  De  PVint :  A  River-fcene  with  a  Rainbow,  a  moft  covet- 
able  fpecimen,  .^341  (Cox).  Reinagle  :  Neapolitan  Fiftiermen  landing 
a  net.  Bay  of  Salerno,  £446  ^s.  (Atkins).  Barrett :  Claflical  Landfcape, 
with  Temples,  afternoon  eflfedt,  <3^115  10.?.  (Crofts);  Solitude,  1823, 
‘^441 ;  A  River-fcene,  Embarkation  of  George  IV.  at  Greenwich,  .^220 
105.;  Claflical  Landfcape,  funfet,  £2,62  los.  (all  by  Cox).  Girtin : 
A  Bridge  over  the  Oufe ;  Buildings  on  the  Bank  of  the  Thames.  Gandy: 
Interior  of  a  Grecian  Temple.  Oil-pictures,  MM/Ar ;  Copy  of  Turn¬ 
ers  Tivoli,  .^493  (Cox).  Gahijhorough :  A  W^oody  Landfcape,  painted 
in  emulation  of  Teniers,  .^236  55.  (J.  Atkins).  Wilfon:  Celadon  and 
Amelia,  the  figures  by  Mortimer,  the  work  engraved  by  Woollett,  .^''210 
(Cox);  The  Temple  of  Clitumnus.  Wilkie:  Sheep-wafhing,  £126 
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(Rought).  Turnn :  The  Pafs  of  the  Simplon,  <^103  (Webb).  Rey¬ 
nolds:  Contemplation,  a  portrait  of  Mrs  Stanhope,  .^1050  (Lord  Nor- 
manton,  who  was  the  folitary  bidder) ;  Ino  fqueezing  grape-juice  into 
the  mouth  of  Bacchus,  .^378  ^s.  (Mainwaring).  Hofland :  Richmond 
Hill,  <^215  5'^-  (J-  Allnutt).  Murillo :  The  Virgin  feated,  with  the 
Infant  Chrift  on  her  knees,  holding  a  rofary,  £^66  io,y.  Rembrandt : 
An  Old  Lady  in  a  black  drefs  and  white  ruff,  holding  a  book,  a  moft 
precious  example  of  the  maftePs  central  period,  £6']%  (both  by  F. 
Nieuwenhuys,  of  Paris) ;  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  paying  the  Labour¬ 
ers.  Giorgione:  A  Venetian  Knight  in  a  ftriped  drefs,  {landing  before 
a  Beautiful  Woman  reclined  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  two  children 
near  her,  ranking  with  his  finefl  things  in  poetic  power,  .^488  55.  (Col- 
naghi).  Vandyck  :  The  Virgin  in  Glory,  with  the  Infant  Saviour  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  Globe,  and  Angels  playing  violins,  .^168  (Cockburn).  Ho¬ 
garth  :  An  Artift  in  his  Studio  drawing  on  a  canvas,  a  Lady  hanging  on 
his  neck;  A  View  of  Charing  Crofs,  with  marketing,  donkeys,  pigs,  See. 
(fold  low,  though  the  former,  efpecially,  is  a  capital  fmall  example). 
Stothard :  The  Choice  of  Hercules;  The  Spectator  Club.  Caracci : 
A  Night-fcene,  with  a  wounded  king  in  a  chariot.  Titian  :  A  fmall  re¬ 
plica  of  the  Peter  Martyr;  Portrait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman.  Rubens : 
The  Triumph  of  the  Church.  Total  of  the  fale,  <^19,395. — By  the 
fame  auctioneers,  22nd  June:  Callcott’s  Sketches  (117)  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  France ;  40  drawings  by  Cox  from  a  IVarwickJhire  colleSiion  ; 
and  fame  other  water-colours  and  piStures.  Cox :  The  Eagle’s  Craig ; 
Looking  Out,  Penmaen  Mawr;  A  Pyrennean  Pafs.  Hunt :  Study  of  a 
Deal  Boatman.  Girtin :  Carnarvon  Caflle.  Landfeer :  Sketch  of 
Lady  Bleffington.  Turner :  View  of  Inverary ;  Rivaulx  Abbey  (engraved). 
Boucher  :  Madame  de  Pompadour,  3^27  (Hanfon). —  By  the  fame 
auctioneers,  26th  June :  about  70  piBures  and  fietches  by  Mr  E.  JV. 
Cooke,  compriling  views  of  the  Mediterranean  coaft  of  Italy,  the  city  and 
coaft  of  Venice,  and  a  few  from  the  interior  of  Italy. — By  the  fame  auc¬ 
tioneers,  27th  June,  the  piStures  of  the  late  Mr  E.  R.  Tunno,  fame  Rey- 
noldfes,  ^c.,  137  works  altogether.  Crefwick  :  Afternoon  (International 
Exhibition),  <3^483  (Bodiehon).  Mulready :  The  Firft  Voyage,  .^1522 
105.  (Agnew).  Wilkie:  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots  leaving  Lochleven,  1837, 
.^798.  Landfeer :  Head  of  a  Dog,  <^341  55.  (T.  Earl) ;  Attachment, 
a  Terrier  and  her  Dead  Matter,  £1060  105.  (Haines).  Newton  :  Pour- 
ceaugnac  and  the  DoCtors,  .^955  105.;  Leighton:  The  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  j^2io  (both  by  Agnew)  ;  The  Feigned  Death  of  Juliet,  <^284; 
Paolo  and  Francefca,  .^'^241  (both  by  Hamilton).  Gainjhorough  :  “  The 
Pink  Boy,”  a  replica,  ^246  155.  (W.  Smith).  Maclife :  The  Choice  of 
Hercules,  .^^179  115. ;  Holman  Hunt :  Rienzi  fwearing  Revenge  over 
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his  Brother’s  Corpfe,  .£168  (both  by  G.  Earl) ;  A  Scene  from  Scott’s 
Woodftock/’ an  early  picSture.  Hook:  The  Brambles  in  the  Way,  <^105 
(Hamilton).  Linn  ell :  A  Cornfield,  .^351  15.?.  (Leggatt).  E.  FrHe  : 
The  Artifan’s  Family,  <^115  io>y.  (Earl).  De  Groux  :  Les  Regrets,  <^131 
5^.  (Hamilton).  Reynolds:  Portrait  of  Mrs  Hartley  and  Child,  as  a 
Bacchante  and  infant  Bacchanal,  I773?  <^^1942  lo^. ;  Mrs  Lyne,  ^472 
lo^.  (both  by  Armftrong) ;  Garrick  as  Kiteley ;  Mrs  Meyrick.  Callcott : 
Claffical  River-fcene,  £^35  (Agnew).  Total  of  the  fale,  .^15,588. 
— By  the  fame  auctioneers,  4th  and  6th  July,  a  fale  of  works  by  the 
old  majiers,  which  did  not  fetch  high  prices,  the  average  being  about 
.^43  a-piece,  though  there  were  many  famous  names — Snyders,  Rubens, 
Murillo,  Nicholas  Pouffin,  Jan  Steen,  Titian,  &c.  Hobbema :  A  Land- 
fcape  from  the  Dawfon  Turner  collection,  £420.  Nicholas  Berghem  : 
A  Cattle-fcene  from  Lord  Orford’s  collection,  £^46.  Fayidyck:  A 
whole-length  Portrait  of  Charles  I.,  which  has  remained  in  the  fame 
family  ever  fince  the  Reftoration,  £\io  y^s.  Total  of  the  fale,  .^4225. — 
By  the  fame  auctioneers,  8th  July :  150  Jketches  by  Mr  Rowbotham, 
flight  in  execution,  with  a  few  other  water-colours  and  oil-piSiures. — By 
the  fame  auctioneers,  iith,  13th,  and  14th  July,  a  large  number  of  oil- 
pibhires  and  water-colours,  chiefly  EngUJh,  amounting  to  398.  Oil- 
pictures.  Patrick  Naf myth :  Loch  Katrine,  ^299  5^. ;  Morland :  An 
oval  out-of-doors  portrait-group,  apparently  of  a  Family  anxioufly  await¬ 
ing  the  refult  of  a  florin ;  Interior  of  a  Stable,  with  a  Peafant  and  White 
Horfe  ;  A  Landfcape  with  a  Cottage,  and  Figures  with  a  Cart,  refembling 
Gainfborough  in  general  tone.  Corflable :  A  Pair  of  Small  Interiors, 
with  a  figure  in  each,  curious.  Etty :  A  Woman  Seated;  A  Woman 
carrying  a  Tazza  with  Fruit;  A  Nymph  flanding  at  a  Table.  Couture : 
A  fine  fmall  replica  of  the  Decadence  of  Rome.  David :  Tintoretto 
painting  his  dead  Daughter,  10  55.  Martin:  The  Creation.  E. 
Frbre :  The  Little  Cook,  .^65  2s.  Gainfborough:  A  Woody  fcene, 
with  Peafants  and  Carts  on  a  Road.  Angelica  Kauffmann  :  Her  own 
Portrait,  with  a  Palette.  Muller  :  An  Eaflern  Seaport,  with  a  Turkifh 
Merchant,  &c.,  an  able  Iketch;  Bacharach,  waiting  for  the  Ferry,  more 
precife  than  ufual  in  execution,  and  far  from  fatisfaCfory,  £162  15^. 
Henri  Scheffer  :  Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens.  Crefwick :  The  Strid, 
in  Wharfedale,  1842,  £6'^.  T.  S.  Cooper :  A  Highland  Scene  with 
Sheep,  .^120  15.9.  Ary  Scheffer  :  An  Illuflration  to  Walter  Scott, 
flight.  Daniell  :  The  Bear  of  Ceylon,  and  other  fmall  piClures  of 
animals.  Tonge  :  Marflies  on  the  Ribble,  .^39  18^.  Oakes  :  A  Land¬ 
fcape  with  a  Waterfall.  Leflie  :  Refl,  a  fweet  figure  of  a  feated  woman, 
with  a  Welfh  hat.  Wilkie :  An  Eaflern  Interior  with  figures,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Iketch  ;  The  Difcovery  of  Califlo  at  the  Bath  of  Diana,  a  very 
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curious  fpecimen,  ^84.  Cox:  The  Night-train.  Water-colours^  &c. 
Hogarth  :  A  Clownifli  Servant  holding  a  Bowl,  in  chalks.  Yvon  :  The 
Taking  of  the  Malakoff,  a  fmaller  replica  of  the  well-known  picture. 
PVehnert :  The  Death  of  Wiclif.  IVm.  Hunt :  Apple,  Grapes,  and 
Berries;  Plums,  Peach,  and  Strawberries,  12s.;  Melons,  Plums, 

&c.,  <5^35  14^^.;  A  Trooper.  Turner:  Sidon,  <^197  85.;  Suez, 
.^300  ii^.  (thefe  two,  with  five  Fieldings,  were  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Mr  James  Wadmore);  The  Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  a  good 
early  fpecimen.  Fielding:  Arundel  Caltle,  <^267  15^.  Cox:  Dor¬ 
drecht  from  the  Sea ;  A  French  Chateau,  with  figures,  donkeys,  &c. ; 
On  the  Wye,  Chepffow  Caftle  in  the  difi:ance,  an  elaborate  work  in  the 
compofition”  ftyle,  <^59  17^.;  Old  Mill,  Shower  clearing  off.  Front: 
A  Scene  in  Switzerland,  with  figures  ;  Dover  Jetty  ;  A  Coalt-fcene, 
llorm.  S.  Cook  :  Countefsbury  Crags,  North  Devon,  .^69  6s.  Lewis  : 
A  Turkfeated,  fketch;  A  Fifhwife.  Barrett:  A  Donkey-race. — Total 
of  the  fale,  .^8250. — By  Meffrs  Fofter,  29th  April :  ahout  130  works 
of  the  American  la ndf cape-painter,  Mr  Cropfey,  including  various 
American  views,  and  the  large  picffure  of  Richmond  Hill,  fold  on 
the  occafion  of  the  artift’s  return  to  his  native  country.  —  By  the 
fame  audlioneers,  13th  May :  the  collection  of  Mr  Jofeph  Penlington, 
of  Much  Woolton,  Lancafhire,  and  fome  other  pictures.  Nafmyth : 
A  Winding  Road  over  a  Heath,  with  an  Old  Oak  and  a  Shed, 
.^220  10^.  (Graves).  IVm.  Linnell :  Cattle-driving,  .^297  15^. 

(Wallis).  Hook:  The  Valley  on  the  Moor,  j^20i  12.9.  (Moore). 
Muller:  Pont  Hoogan,  North  Wales,  j^492  (Flatou).  Total  of  the 
fale,  nearly  .^5000. — By  the  fame  auHioneers,  17th  June  :  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Charles  Pemherton,  of  Liverpool.  Confahle :  View  near 
Dedham,  .^171  59.  (Cox);  The  Leaping  Horfe,  <^383  59.  (White). 
Pyne :  Amalfi,  <^135  99.  (Jones).  Linnell,  fenior :  Landfcape,  Even¬ 
ing,  5^441  (Agnew) ;  David  with  SauPs  Spear,  one  of  the  malfePs  am¬ 
bitious  failures,  <^336  (Pennell).  T.  S.  Cooper:  Cattle,  a  SummeFs 
Day,  <^399  (Wallis).  F.  R.  Pickerfgill :  Una  and  the  Wood-nymphs, 
<^194  59.  (Hooper).  Egg:  The  Opera-Box.  Etty  :  A  Reclining  Venus; 
Venus  and  Cupid,  <^78  159.  (Cox).  Total  of  the  fale,  .^5107. — By 
Mefl'rs  Southgate  and  Barrett,  24th  April :  52  water-colours  hy  Mr  Jofeph 
Nafh,  painted  in  a  home-tour  in  1861-62.  The  following  were  choice 
fpecimens  of  the  artift^s  ftyle.  Monuments  of  the  Family  of  the  Earls 
of  Effex  in  the  Mortuary  Chapel,  Watford  Church;  The  Baptiftery, 
Canterbury  Cathedral  ;  St  George’s  Chapel  and  the  Lower  Ward^ 
Windfor  Caftle ;  Oueen  Elizabeth  going  to  St  Paul’s  to  return  thanks 
for  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada. 

Painted  Glafs. — An  Albert  memorial-window  has  been  erecSled  in 
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Chichefter  Cathedral ;  and  another,  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
north  tranfept  of  St  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  executed  byMelTrs  Ward  and 
Hughes,  the  fubjedls  being  from  the  lives  of  Solomon,  Jofiah,  and  other 
princes. — Three  new  windows  were  fet  up  in  Glafgow  Cathedral  in  June, 
completing  the  triplets  of  the  north  fide.  They  thow  forth  refpedively 
the  hiftories  of  Adam,  the  Patriarch  Jofeph,  and  Mofes.  The  firft  is 
executed  by  Herr  Frees,  of  Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Kaulbach;  the  fecond, 
by  Profeflbr  Liebertz;  the  third,  by  Herr  Ainmiller. — Meflfs  Clayton 
and  Bell  have  produced  a  ftained-glafs  window,  in  the  early  fourteenth- 
century  ftyle,  reprefenting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Chrift,  from  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden  to  His  appearance  to  the  Magdalene  after  the  refurredfion, 
fet  up  in  the  north  aide  of  the  predDytery  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Yarborough;  a  memorial-window  in  the 
fame  Cathedral  to  the  late  Chapter-clerk,  Mr  Swan;  and  a  window 
reprefenting  events  from  the  childhood  and  the  clofe  of  the  earthly  life  of 
the  Saviour,  erefted  towards  the  end  of  June  in  the  wed:  end  of 
Limerick  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Barrington. 
This  is  the  third  of  Medfs  Clayton  and  Bell’s  windows  in  the  laft-named 
Cathedral,  and  a  fourth  will  be  added. — MedTrs  Lavers  and  Barraud 
have  been  feledfed  in  the  competition  for  a  memoral-window  in  Armagh 
Cathedral,  to  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland.  The  Dedication  and  Reftora- 
tion  of  the  Jewifli  Temple,  and  adls  of  Sts  Columba  and  Patrick,  will 
be  the  principal  fubjefts. — Mr  A.  Gibbs  is  cominiffioned  for  a  window,  in 
the  fouth  tranfept  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr  Edmunds,  a  Reftor  in  Lincolnfhire.  The  fubjedls  are  to 
be  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Chrift  bleffing  the  Children. — The 
painted  windows  for  Sydney  Cathedral  have  all  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Meftfs  Hardman. — A  painted  window,  executed  by  Mr  Hughes,  of  the 
firm  of  Ward  and  Hughes,  from  drawings  by  a  lady  who  had  previoufly 
done  fome  other  work  of  the  fame  kind,  Mifs  H.  Clarke,  has  lately  been 
fet  up  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  oppofite  the  fuppofed  fite  of  the  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  principal  defigns,  all  relating  to  the  hiftory 
of  a  Becket,  are  eight  in  number,  with  fome  acceflbry  compolitions. — ■ 
The  heraldic  glafs  in  the  corridors  of  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  which 
greatly  marred  the  eflTedl  of  the  feries  of  pidfures  by  MelTrs  Cope  and 
Ward,  has  been  re- placed  by  grifaille  glafs. 

Sculpture. — Public  Infiitutmis. — The  number  of  fpecimens  of 
wood-carving  fent  in  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Societies  of 
Arts  and  of  Wood-carvers  amounted  to  76;  the  largeft  difplay  coming 
from  Warwick.  The  works  were  on  view  at  the  Society  of  Arts  from 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  offered  firft  prize  for  figure-carving 
was  not  awarded.  The  fecond  was  given  to  Mr  J.  Meiklejohn  for 
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“  Apollo  playing  to  the  Shepherds  :  ”  the  firrt  for  animals  and  ftill-life, 
to  Mr  Mark  Rogers,  for  a  panel,  in  walnut-wood,  of  Dead  Game,  &c. : 
the  firft  for  natural  foliage,  conventional  ornament,  &c.,  to  Mr  T.  H. 
Baylis,  for  a  calket  in  box-wood.  The  third  prize  in  this  fedfion 
was  awarded  to  a  work  of  remarkable  merit  by  Mr  Flippings,  Fifh  and 
Shell  panels  for  a  fideboard.  Another  exhibition  of  wood-carvings,  with 
premiums,  will  be  held  next  year. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Inftitute  on  ift  May,  Mr  L.  L.  Dillwyn  exhibited  an  oval  medallion  of 
Cromwell  in  bronze  gilt,  of  very  fine  execution. 

Statues  executed,  CommiJJions,  ^c. — The  three  coloflal  Ifatues  of  the 
Prince  Confort,  executed  by  Mr  Noble  for  Leeds,  Salford,  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  reprefent  the  Prince,  the  firft  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  other  two  in  an  Academic  gown. — Baron  Marochetti’s  ftatue  of  the 
Prince,  for  the  Union  Bridge,  Aberdeen,  is  completed,  in  readinefs  for 
cafting  in  bronze.  His  figure  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  alfo  in 
bronze,  was  unveiled  in  the  market-place  of  Shrewfbury,  on  the  29th  of 
June.  The  ftatue  is  about  nine  feet  in  height,  upon  a  pedeftal  of  10  feet; 
and  reprefents  Lord  Herbert,  in  ordinary  coftume,  as  if  delivering  a  fpeech, 
having  in  his  hand  a  plan  for  the  Herbert  Hofpital  for  foldiers.  The 
coft  of  the  ftatue  was  .^2000;  it  is  reported  to  be  an  excellent  likenefs. 
Another  monument  to  the  fame  nobleman — a  recumbent  effigy  as  in 
youth,  with  two  angels  at  the  head,  executed  in  marble  by  Mr  Phillip, 
of  London— was  placed  towards  the  end  of  May  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Wilton. — The  Wellington  monument  in  Lime-ftreet,  Liverpool, 
defigned  by  a  Glafgow  architedf,  Mr  A.  Lawfon,  was  uncovered  on 
1 6th  May.  It  confifts  of  a  Roman-Doric  eolumn,  81  feet  high,  fup- 
porting  the  ftatue  of  Wellington,  14  feet  high,  in  the  undrefs  uniform 
of  a  general,  holding  fword  and  baton.  This  figure,  and  the  reft  of  the 
fculpture,  are  in  bronze;  eagles  at  the  angles  of  the  monument,  and  a 
bas-relief  of  the  grand  charge  at  Waterloo,  which  Mr  G.  Lawfon, 
of  Liverpool,  is  executing. — Mr  Durham^s  ’monumental  Memorial  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  placed  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  was 
uncovered  on  the  loth  of  June.  It  is  42  feet  in  height  and  18  acrofs 
the  bafe  at  the  angles.  The  general  mafs  is  of  grey  granite  ;  the  panels 
in  the  plinth,  of  red  Aberdeen  granite.  The  furmounting  figure  of 
the  Prince  Confort  is  robed  as  a  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  ;  the  four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  feated  round  the  monument,  are 
in  bronze  eledfrotyped.  Mr  Sidney  Smirke  affifted  in  the  architeftural 
portion  of  the  monument. — It  has  been  ftated  that  fome  ferious  modifi¬ 
cations  of  defign  are  propofed  in  Mr  ScotPs  Albert  Crofs  monument, 
tending  to  affimilate  it  more  nearly  to  the  Eleanor  Crofs  at  North¬ 
ampton:  the  monument  is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  This  gentleman 
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has  furnifhed  the  clefign  for  a  carved  oak  pulpit  for  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
It  is  hexagonal^  about  25  feet  high^  and  with  a  canopy  of  the  fame 
height.  The  carving  will  include  bas-relief  panels  of  Bible  incidents, 
and  perhaps  figures  of  the  Evangelifts.  The  coft  will  be  about  <^500. — 
The  Albert  Monument  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  London,  is  likely  to 
take  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  Mr  Noel  Baton’s  defign  of  a  gothic  crofs, 
furmounted  by  a  moulded  cope  and  plinth,  bearing  a  ftatue  of  the  Prince 
in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  having  been  approved  by  the 
Queen.  On  each  fide  of  the  crofs,  under  a  trefoiled  arch,  is  a  figure  of 
a  Science  or  Art :  the  pedeftal,  and  the  flight  of  fteps  leading  to  it,  are 
cruciform  in  plan.  Under  each  figure  is  to  be  a  bas-relief.  The  monu¬ 
ment  would  be  about  50  feet  high;  its  fite  being  the  terrace  in  Weft 
Princes-ftreet  Gardens,  oppofite  Frederick-ftreet. — In  Ely  Cathedral, 
the  canopied  panels  of  the  choir-flails  are  being  filled  with  alto-reliefs ; 
fubjedfs  from  the  Old  Teflament  being  placed  on  the  fouth  fide,  and 
from  the  New  Teflament  on  the  north. — Twelve  competitive  defigns 
were  fent  in  for  the  propofed  monument  to  Richard  Oafller.  That  of 
Mr  Phillip  has  been  feledfed.  The  figure  will  be  10  feet  high,  upon  a 
pedeflal  of  ii  feet,  and  will  cofl  .^1000.  Oafller  is  reprefented  pleading 
the  caufe  of  a  fadfory  boy  and  girl  who  are  befide  him. 

Old  Sculptures  difcovered,  reftored,  ^c. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ec- 
clefiological  Society  on  19th  May,  Mr  Kett,  of  Cambridge,  produced 
fome  beautiful  figures,  and  fragments  of  figures,  in  alabafler  parcel- 
coloured  and  gilt,  lately  difcovered  built  up  in  the  walls  of  Toft  church, 
near  Cambridge :  they  had  belonged  to  the  reredos.  Among  the  works 
were  a  Bifhop  and  a  King,  nearly  perfedl,  and  heads  of  Chrifl  and  St 
Chriflopher.  The  Perpendicular-gothic  City  Crofs  in  Winchefler  is  to 
be  reftored  under  the  diredlion  of  Mr  Seott,  at  an  eftimated  eoft  of  about 
<^240. 

Obituary. — Mr  Alfred  Gattey,  the  fculptor  of  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Pharaoh’s  Hofl  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  fong  of  Miriam, 
which  were  in  the  International  Exhibition,  died  on  28  June  in  Rome,  of 
dyfentery,  aged  about  forty.  His  works  were  little  known  in  England ; 
but  there  was  an  independence  of  intention  about  the  Pharaoh  which 
made  it  ftand  out  from  the  mafs  of  our  fculptural  produdlions.  Mr 
Gattey  was  reputed  a  man  of  high  honefly  of  purpofe,  and  fincere  love 
of  his  art,  averfe  from  intrigue  and  popularity-hunting. 

Miscellaneous. — Public  Irifiitutions,  &'c. — The  Government  hav¬ 
ing  propofed  to  buy  the  International  Exhibition  Building,  and  the 
land  connedled  with  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  houfing  various  public  col- 
ledfions,  a  vote  of  £6^,000,  towards  the  total  of  ^120,000  required 
for  the  land,  was  pafifed  by  Parliament  on  15th  June;  but  the  purchafe 
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of  the  building  itfelf  was  negatived  by  a  vaft  majority  on  2nd  July; 
287  votes  againft  121.  Meafures  are  in  progrefs  for  the  removal  of  the 
building  by  the  contradfors. — In  the  Royal  Aeademy,  candidates  for  the 
Affociatelhip  may  henceforth  notify  their  candidature  by  letter  to  the 
fecretary,  inftead  of  being  bound  to  infcribe  their  names  in  a  book, 
which  has  been  a  fubjedl  of  complaint  among  fome  artifts;  and  not 
more  than  four  works  of  any  one  painter.  Academician  or  otherwife, 
are  to  be  hung  in  future  below  the  line.  No  more  female  (Indents  will 
be  admitted  till  a  feparate  fchool  for  them  can  be  built,  whereat  the  ladies 
proteft.  The  Profefl'orfhip  of  Painting,  lately  held  by  Mr  Hart,  is 
now  vacant;  Mr  Partridge  was  re-eledfed  on  the  4th  June,  ProfelTor  of 
Anatomy  for  five  years ;  and  Mr  Witherington  joined  the  lift  of  Honor- 
Bxy  Retired  Academicians.  On  the  30th,  Mr  Frederick  Goodall  was 
eledfed  a  full  Academician.  Towards  the  beginning  of  June,  a  memo¬ 
rial  figned  by  nearly  a  hundred  artifts  was  prefented  to  the  Roval  Com- 
miftion  upon  the  Academy.  The  prayer  of  the  memorial  is  that  the 
Academy  may  be  made  tndy  national  (rather  than  “  Royal  ’’)  in  cha- 
rafter;  that  the  prefent  AlTociates  may  be  merged  in  the  Academician 
lift ;  that  a  great  immediate  increafe  may  be  made  to  the  foundation  by 
eftablifhing  an  unlimited  clafs  of  certificated  artifts,  fome  of  whom 
fhould  adf  on  the  Council ;  that  all  eledlions  of  Academicians  fhould 
be  confirmed  by  the  members  and  the  new  clafs  of  Aftbciates ;  and  that 
greater  fpace  may  be  provided  for  exhibition.  It  is  fuggefted  that  100 
certificated  artifts  fliould  be  felefted  in  the  firft  place  by  the  prefent 
Academicians  ;  the  future  feledlions  being  made  by  the  eombined  body. 
Mr  Armltage  is  prominent  in  this  movement. — The  current  fubfcription 
to  the  London  Art  Union  amounts  to  .^12,858  6s.,  being  a  confider- 
able  increafe  upon  the  laft;  the  referve  fund  ftands  at  .^11,077.  Each 
fubfcriber  for  the  enfuing  year  will  receive  twenty  illuftrations  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner  by  Mr  Noel  Paton.  At  the  diftribution  of  prizes  on 
28th  April,  the  chief  prize,  Mr  Calder  Marfhall’s  ftatue  of  the  Dancing 
Girl  Repofing,  was  won  by  Mr  C.  L.  Kenning  of  Little  Brington, 
Northamptonfhire.  The  two  principal  prize-holders  for  pictures  have 
feledfed,  from  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr  BarwelPs  "  Reconciliation  ”  for 
.^210,  and  Mr  Heaphy’s  “  Kepler  in  Venice”  for  .^200.  The  latter, 
though  garifh  in  painting,  is  a  work  of  very  confiderable  merit. — In  the 
May  examinations  held  this  year  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  the  number  of  pupils  had  rifen  to  2672,  from  1943  laft  year. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Arundel  Society  was  held  on  2nd  June, 
and  a  new  code  of  regulations  adopted.  The  principal  alterations  are 
that  the  clafs  of  fubfcribers  is  now  limited  to  1500,  fo  as  to  obviate  an 
over-iflue  of  chromo-lithographic  prints,  detrimental  to  the  quality  of 
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the  impreffions;  and  that  a  new  and  fubordinate  clafs  of  Affociates  ” 
is  ereated,  eligible  to  fubfcriberfliip  as  vaeancies  occur.  This  policy  of 
reftri£lion  is  queftionable  on  various  grounds;  and  efpecially  on  the 
ground  that^  although  it  may  be  needful  to  limit  the  number  of  im- 
preffions  from  any  chromo-lithographs  which  may  be  publiflied,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  needful  that  the  fociety  fhould  continue  fo  wedded  as  it 
has  lately  been  to  chromo-lithographs  in  preference  to  other  forms  of  en¬ 
graving.  The  receipts  of  the  fociety  have  increafed  from  .^2913  6s.  lod. 
in  i86t^  to  ,^3479  6s.  gd.  in  1862. — The  amount  dilfributed  in  the  pall 
year  by  the  Artills^  Benevolent  Fund  was  .^765;  fince  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  fund^  .F‘24.,y2i. — On  May  iff  a  ledlure  was  delivered  at 
the  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Inftitution^  by  Mr  J.  Leighton^  on 
^^Japanele  Art,  illullrated  by  native  examples.-’^  Mr  Leighton  advo¬ 
cated  the  formation  of  a  Japanefe  Mufeum  in  this  country. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Archaeological  Inllitute  on  3rd  July,  Profeflbr  Weftwood  de- 
fcribed  various  treafures  of  medieval  art  which  he  had  recently  infpefted 
at  Leyden,  Xanten,  1  reves,  Munich,  and  Milan.  He  produced  many 
fac-limiles,  made  by  himfelf,  of  early  illuminations;  as  from  a  MS.  of 
Aratus  at  Leyden,  and  a  pfalter  there,  out  of  which  St  Louis  of  France 
learned  his  letters,  and  containing  the  King’s  portrait ;  from  a  book  of  the 
Gofpels  at  Treves  in  the  flyle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  tranfcriber  and  defigner,  Thomas.  At  St  Gall,  befides  pre¬ 
cious  Irifli  MSS.  and  illuminations,  ProfelTor  Wellwood  found  a  number 
of  ivory  carvings,  of  which  he  exhibited  calls  made  by  Mr  Franchi.  A 
choice  colledlion  of  antique  lamps  in  terra-cotta  and  bronze  was  contribut¬ 
ed  by  Mell'rs  Fortnum  and  Henderfon,  Sir  Sibbald  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Greville  Chefter;  by  Mr  Waterton,  fome  Roman  rings  of  great  rarity, 
formed  of  amber  and  of  glafs,  and  Italian,  German,  and  other  mediaeval 
rings,  enriched  with  enamel  and  niello,  and  fet  with  gems ;  by  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  feveral  fine  miniatures  upon  watch-cafes  of  laft  century, 
including  portraits  of  Caroline,  filler  of  George  III.,  and  Queen  of 
Denmark,  Struenfee,  Frederick  V.  and  his  Queen;  by  Mr  Octavius 
Morgan,  a  fine  miniature  of  Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  and  his 
wife,  with  a  minutely  detailed  view  of  Heidelberg  Callle  in  the  diflance. 
—At  the  converfazione  of  the  Fine  Arts  Club  held  at  the  houfe  of  John 
Pender,  Efq.,  M.P.,  Park  Street,  Weflminfler,  in  addition  to  the  tine 
colleHion  of  water-colour  drawings  belonging  to  Mr  Pender,  there  were 
exhibited  fome  fplendid  drawings  by  the  great  Mailers,  by  H.R.  H.  the 
Duke  D’Aumale,  Dr  Wellefley,  and  J.  C.  Robinfon,  Efq.;  four  fuperb 
drawings  by  Michael  Angelo,  from  the  Royal  Colleftion;  and  feveral 
choice  water-colours  from  the  colledlions  of  J.  Henderfon,  J.  W.  Smith, 
Efqs.,  with  early  engravings  by  F.  Slade,  Efq. ;  an  ivory  carving  of 
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Cleopatra^  by  the  Baron  de  Triqneti ;  and  an  intercfting  feledllon  of 
Majolica  ware,  and  various  kinds  of  porcelain. 

Exhibitions  out  of  London. — A  colledtion  was  opened  at  Reigate, 
from  the  8th  to  the  i8th  April,  of  piftures,  carvings,  enamels,  rings, 
pottery,  &c.,  from  local  colledlions.  The  number  of  objedfs  was  1350, 
including  351  pidlures  and  drawings. 

Sales. — An  important  fale  of  engravings  of  great  rarity,  colleBed  by 
the  late  Mr  John  Corrie,  was  held  by  Mellfs  Sotheby  and  Wilkinfon  on 
24th  April.  The  two  higheft-priced  lots  were  the  Countefs  of  Caftle- 
maine  by  Faiihorne,  <^36,  and  The  Second  Charles,  Heir  of  the 
Royal  Martyr,”  by  the  fame,  .^18  5.9. — By  the  fame  audfioneers,  2 id 
May,  A  choice  collection  of  engravings,  including  fome  very  rare  im- 
preffions  of  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Durer,  Rembrandt,  with  a  brilliant  im- 
preffion  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  and  many  other  fpecimens  of  firft-clafs 
engravers. — By  Meflrs  Chriftie,  ift  June,  Prince  Anatole  de  Demidoff’s 
collection  of  Englijh  and  French  engravings. — By  the  fame  audlioneers, 
24th  June,  the  collection  of  engravings  of  the  late  Mr  F.  T.  Roc  hard, 
including  a  large  fet  of  early  engravings  from  Reynolds,  in  rare  and  fine 
dates,  and  a  fine  fet  of  Watteau’s. — By  the  fame  auHioneers,  iith  June, 
a  collection  of  fplendid  Chinefe  enamels,  and  the  celebrated  Greek  vafe 
named  “  II  gran  vafo  di  Capo  di  Montej”  with  other  porcelain.  A 
magnificent  incenfe-burner  from  the  Chinefe  fummer  palace,  one  of 
the  larged  enamels  ever  brought  to  England,  <5^225  5'^*  (Bourne).  The 
Capo  di  Monte  vafe,  difcovered  near  Tarentum  in  1786,  3  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  its  chief  fubjedf  being  the  Battle  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyta, 
(Jones).— By  Mr  Phillips  of  New  Bond-drect,  2id  May,  fome 
beautiful  Chinefe  enamel  ware  from  a  private  collection  in  Pekin.  A 
vafe  and  cover,  with  the  top  and  bandies  metal-gilt  defigned  as  dolphins, 
the  body  blue,  dowered  with  various  rich  colours,  .^126  (Nixon). — By 
MedVs  Puttick  and  Simpfon,  3rd  and  4th  July,  a  dne  colledfion  of  choice 
books  profufely  illudrated.  Bibliotheca  Anglo-poetica;  a  defcriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  early  Englifh  poetry,  compiled  by  A.  F.  Griffith,  only  50  copies 
printed,  illudrated  with  more  than  600  engravings,  portraits,  views,  fac- 
dmiles  of  autographs,  &c.,  i^s.  Beriah  Botfeld :  Notes  on  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Libraries  of  England,  with  upwards  of  900  plates,  portraits,  cathe¬ 
drals,  title-pages,  tracings,  &c.,  privately  printed,  I'js.  6d.  JV .  Clarke: 
Repertorium  Bibliographicum,  with  above  1500  plates,  title-pages,  old 
woodcuts,  portraits  of  colleftors  and  patrons  of  literature,  &c.,  io.y. 
T.  F.  Dibdin ;  Bibliomania,  2nd  edition,  only  50  copies  printed,  with 
about  1700  plates,  title-pages,  book-binding,  portraits  of  colledfors, 
bookfellers,  &c.,  Blakiana,  The  Life  of  Wdliam  Blake  in  MS., 

extradfed  from  Allan  Cunningham,  with  curious  plates,  drawings,  and 
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fcraps,  .^15  15,9.  Newcaftle  Reprints  and  other  Trads  with  woodcuts, 
by  Beivick,  <^13.  Pepys^  Memoirs,  including  the  Diary,  with  numer¬ 
ous  rare  portraits,  autographs,  and  many  interefting  prints  and  memo¬ 
randa,  5^.  T.  J.  Mathias;  The  Purluits  of  Literature,  &c.,  with 
more  than  300  portraits,  many  from  private  plates,  &c.,  £2%.  Robins's 
Strawberry  Hill  fale  catalogue,  with  nearly  400  illuftrations,  ^9  9^.  Total 
of  the  fale,  ^c)6i  gs. — A  noticeable  fetof  volumes  paffed  lately  through 
the  hands  of  Meffrs  Sotheby  and  Wilkinfon;  twelve  folios  got  to¬ 
gether  by  the  late  Mr  Leith,  containing  more  than  1700  engravings, 
from  the  beft  mafters  and  in  the  fineft  ftate,  illuftrative  of  the  New 
Teftament.  It  included  Raphaels  by  Marcantonio,  Defnoyers,  Ri- 
chomme,  and  Pradier ;  works  of  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo,  Vandyck, 
Pouffin,  Viflcher,  Bolfwert,  Rembrandt,  and  others,  and  engravings  by 
Callot,  Diirer,  Goltzius,  Hollar,  Le  Bas,  Longhi,  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
Morghen,  Schon,  Strange,  &c.  &c. 

Legal  Decijion. — ^The  cafe  of  Gambart  v.  Ball  was  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  2nd  May.  The  queftion  was,  whether  an 
unauthorized  photographic  copy  of  an  engraving  is  an  infringement 
of  copyright,  photography  being  a  procefs  invented  rubfequent  to  the 
date  of  the  Engraving  Copyright  Law.  The  Court  held  that  the  law 
had  been  infringed  j  a  decifion  without  which  the  whole  queftion  would 
have  been  left  in  a  very  deranged  and  unfafe  condition. 

Photography . — Mr  John  Pouncy,  of  Dorchefter,  claims  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  printing  photographs  diredf  from  negatives  with 
printer's  ink  on  paper,  by  the  agency  of  the  fun ;  the  ink  taking  the 
place  of  nitrate  of  filver,  and  of  all  other  agents  hitherto  ufed  for  the 
purpofe  of  fenfitizing.  The  impreftions  are  very  clear,  with  good  half- 
tint,  and  permanent.  This  difcovery  is  baled  upon  that  formerly  made 
by  Mr  Pouncy  of  the  carbon-procefs. 

FOREIGN. 

Painting. — France. — The  biennial  exhibition  in  Paris,  which 
opened  on  2nd  May,  is  treated  of  in  a  feparate  article.  Twenty-one 
medals  were  awarded  for  painting,  twelve  for  fculpture,  feven  for  engrav¬ 
ings,  fix  for  architeHure;  and  a  large  medal,  of  the  value  of  .^160, 
as  an  imperial  prize  for  the  beft  work  exhibited,  of  whatev^er  kind. 
The  following  artifts  were  created  Knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honour : 
French  painters,  Brion,  Cibot,  de  Rudder,  Benouville,  Defjobert ;  French 
fculptors,  Brion,  Ifelin,  Leval;  French  lithographer,  Defmaifons;  Foreign 
painters,  Achenbach,  Alfred  Stevens,  Schwertzfchkow,  Vela,  Willmann. 
The  queftion  lately  railed  on  the  fubjcdl  has  been  decided  by  a 
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decree  making  the  exhibitions  annual  for  the  future. — The  paintings  of 
the  Campana  Mufeum  have  been  divided  thus :  3®.3  Louvre, 

17  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and  31 1  among  fixty-feven  provincial  mu- 
feums. — To  the  details  given  in  our  laft  number  regarding  M.  Davin’s 
colleStioJi  oj  modern  piSiures,  fold  in  Pans  in  March,  we  may  add  the 
following  items.  Decamps :  Chriff  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  ^^83 
(it  had  fetched  ^140  at  the  Decamps  fale).  Delacroix :  The  Combat 
between  the  Giaour  and  the  Pacha,  .^294;  The  Crucifixion,  <^160. 
E.  Frh-e:  A  Ruftic  Repaft,  a  compofition  of  nine  figures,  £%oo. 
NLe'iJfomner  :  The  Engraver,  ^^360  ;  A  Soldier  Smoking,  <^278.  The 
prices  realized  were  not  confidered  large  for  fo  fine  a  collection.  The 
colleSlion  of  M.  Durand-Ruel,  a  dealer,  was  fold  in  Paris  on  30th  March, 
confiding  of  37  pictures.  Rofa  Bonheur  :  Sheep  Grazing  on  a  Heath, 
.^553.  Decamps:  An  Eaftern  Landfcape,  .^152  ;  Interior  of  a  Court, 
^g6.  Delacroix:  A  Lion-hunt,  .^^188.  Meijfonnier :  The  Connoif- 
fenr,  .^376.  Troy  on  :  A  Normandy  Paflure,  .^240.  Ziem :  Ihe 
Golden  Horn,  Conftantinople,  .^320.— Three  very  fine  large  old  painted 
windows  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Cathedral  of  Carcaflbnne,  and, 
although  perfectly  ferviceable,  will  be  re-placed  by  copies.  Magnificent 
frefcoes  are  faid  to  have  been  found  along  with  mofaic  floors,  in  the 
rooms  of  a  fplendid  Roman  villa  of  the  Auguftan  age,  difeovered  in  the 
Department  of  Allier,  near  the  railway-ftation  of  St  Geraud  le  Pays, 
The  excavations  are  dill  proceeding. 

Germany. — The  cartoon  for  Kaulbach’s  vad  piCture,  ^^the  Era  of  the 
Reformation,’^  has  arriv'^ed  at  the  Hall  of  the  New  Mufeum  of  Beihn  ; 
where  the  work  is  to  be  painted,  with  the  help  of  fome  local  artids. 
Adolf  Menzel,  the  painter  of  the  fplendid  piaure  of  Frederick  the  Great 
furprifed  by  night  at  Hochkirch,  which  was  in  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  illudrator  of  that  fovereign’s  life  by  a  number  of  admirable 
wood-cut  defigns,  is  at  work  upon  a  large  piaure  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  reigning  King  of  Pruflia.— The  ancient  Fuggerhaus,  in  the  Maxi¬ 
milian  Strade,  Augfburg,  is  being  decorated  by  Herr  Ferdinand  Wagner 
with  frefcoes  which  reprefent  the  Foundation  of  the  Town  by  Rudolph 
of  Hapfburg ;  the  Emperor,  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  taking  refuge  there ; 
and  the  Building  of  the  Fuggerei.  There  are  alfo  arabefque  borders, 
heraldic  diields,  and  a  frieze  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  perfonified  by  chil- 
— why  by  children  common  fenfe  would  be  puzzled  to  fay,  though 

precedent  might  reply  glibly  enough. 

Belgium.— M.  Gallait  is  to  undertake  the  decoration  of  the  Senate- 
houfe  hi  Brudels,  with  figures  of  illudrious  Belgic  heroes,  fuch  as 
Charlemagne,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  &c.  The  works  will  be  executed 
by  Belgian  artids  exclufively,  M.  Gallait  fuperintending.  He  is  now 
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engaged  upon  a  pidlure  of  the  Plague  at  Tournay^  for  which  he  declined 
an  offer  of  .^5000  made  by  the  Government. — An  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  painting  and  fculpture  has  been  organized  in  Brullels;  it 
opened  on  2nd  Auguft,  and  is  to  clofe  on  13th  September. 

Sculpture. — France. — The  group  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
central  niche  of  the  Fontaine  de  Medicis^  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden, 
Paris,  reprefents  Acis  and  Galatea  furprifed  by  Polyphemus. — The  old 
fculptural  work  on  the  Church  of  St  Front,  Perigueux,  a  building  of  the 
eleventh  century,  has  been  doomed  in  the  reftoration  of  the  edifice.  In 
the  tranfept  not  a  capital  has  been  fpared. 

Italy. — The  hill  which  furmounts  the  inn  at  Prima  Porta,  near 
Rome,  was  excavated  this  fpring,  and  the  ruins  of  a  building  found, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Livia^s  Villa.  In  this  was  a  flatue  of 
Auguftus,  executed  fliortly  after  his  death,  clad  in  triumphal  armour 
and  robes.  On  the  armour  are  bas-reliefs  of  Rome  with  a  cornucopia, 
and  the  regal  twins  at  her  fide ;  above  this,  Apollo  riding  a  hippogriff, 
and  Diana  on  a  hind ;  above  thefe.  Mars  holding  out  his  fiieathed  fword, 
and  a  figure  with  a  torch  and  dog;  above  thefe,  a  foldier  with  a  banner 
and  eagle,  and  a  trophy;  and  again  above  thefe  a  figure  in  a  four-horfed 
triumphal  car,  preceded  by  foaring  vibfories,  and  received  into  heaven  by 
Jupiter.  The  interpretation  of  fome  of  the  figures  is  open  to  queftion. 
The  ftatue  is  eleven  Roman  palms  (about  eight  Englifh  feet)  high ;  it 
is  perfedl  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  left  hand,  which  has  not 
been  recovered  ;  the  feet  and  fome  other  portions  were  found  detached. 
At  the  right  foot  was  a  Cupid  with  a  dolphin.  The  beauty  of  the  reliefs 
and  the  elevated  charadler  of  the  portrait-ftatue  are  confidered  to  fur- 
pafs  all  other  works  with  which  it  competes.  The  head  being  feparate 
from  the  trunk,  fitting  into  the  neck,  and  being  (according  to  fome 
^accounts)  not  quite  equal  to  other  parts  of  the  ftatue,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  trunk  was  probably  at  firft  proper  to  fome  other  perfonage. 
The  robe  and  emblems  bear  traces  of  colouring.  Bufts  of  Septimius 
Severus,  his  Emprefs,  and  Geta,  have  alfo  been  found  in  the  villa;  and 
further  difeoveries  are  confidently  expedfed.  The  firft  floor  of  the  villa, 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  foil,  has  been  laid  open ;  the  walls  of  one 
room,  the  only  one  as  yet  reported  as  thoroughly  explored,  are  decorated 
with  landfcape- paintings  of  great  beauty,  a  grove  of  palm  and  orange 
trees,  with  birds  on  the  branches;  the  colours  perfedfly  frefh.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  fallen  ceiling  ftiow  traces  of  floating  figures,  as  in  Pompeii. 
There  were  fquares  of  pink  and  blue,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  each  way, 
with  Ample  borders  furrounding  fpirited  reliefs  of  men,  fatyrs,  and 
animals.  —  Among  various  remarkable  objedfs  lately  difeovered  in 
Pompeii,  and  placed  in  the  Mufeum  of  Naples,  is  a  filver  head  of  Juno, 
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the  only  part  remaining  entire  of  a  ftatuette  of  which  other  fragments 
have  been  found.  The  houfe  where  the  difcoveries  were  made  is  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  L.  Cornelius  Diadumenus,  from  his  name 
engraved  on  a  bronze  feal-ring.  Still  more  noticeable  and  curious  is  a 
wood-carving  reprefenting  gladiatorial  combats_,  popular  games,  battles, 
&e.,  moveable  through  a  fimple  but  ingenious  mechanifm.  —  Emilio 
Demi,  a  fculptor  of  Leghorn,  died  towards  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
work  which  firft  brought  him  reputation  was  a  ftatue  of  Galileo.  He 
afterwards  executed  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold  IT, 
which  flood  oppofite  the  Leopold  1.  in  the  great  Piazza  of  Leghorn,  and 
which  was  deflroyed  in  1849  by  fome  infurgents,  headed,  flrange  to 
relate,  by  Demi  himfelf. — The  fculpture  upon  the  new  facade  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence  is  as  follows.  Over  the  central  door 
is  the  chief  bas-relief  by  Giovanni  Dupre,  reprefenting  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Crofs;  which  is  furrounded  by  clouds,  and  adored  by  angels,  along 
with  Sts  Paul,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Mary  Magdalene,  Francis,  and 
Augufline,  the  Emperors  Conflantine,  Heraclius,  and  Charlemagne,  the 
Countefs  Matilda,  Dante,  a  Converted  Savage,  a  Chriflian  Martyr,  and 
a  Slave.  Above  this  bas-relief  is  a  flatue  of  the  Virgin,  mourning. 
The  doors  will  be  of  bronze,  from  defigns  by  Profeflbr  Santarelli. — 
About  130  defigns,  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  from  other  countries,  have 
been  fent  in  for  the  Cavour  Monument  to  be  eredfed  in  Turin,  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  The  defign  which  is  underflood  to  have 
been  feledled  aims  to  fliow  forth  Cavour  in  connexion  with  his  political 
achievements.  At  the  four  angles  of  the  bafe,  led  up  to  by  fleps,  are 
placed  figures  of  foldiers,  of  the  four  corps  which  contributed  mofl  to 
the  liberation  of  Italy.  There  will  be  four  bas-reliefs  of  great  events 
bearing  on  the  fame  theme:  the  Italian  army  in  the  Crimea,  the  Con- 
grefs  of  Paris,  the  Alliance  with  France,  and  Vidlor  Emmanuel  ac¬ 
claimed  King  of  Italy,  in  Parliament.  Above,  around  the  circular  main 
body  of  the  monument,  will  fland  fome  dozen  female  figures,  reprefent¬ 
ing  the  flates  or  provinces  annexed  to  Sardinia  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
holding  hands.  Cavour,  upon  pyramidally  arranged  fleps,  flands  at  the 
fummit,  as  Prefident  of  the  Council  of  Miniflers,  holding  a  map  of 
Italy.  The  total  height  would  be  16  metres,  of  which  four  are  given  to 
the  figure  of  Cavour.  The  bafe  is  to  be  of  rofe-tinted  marble,  the 
circular  mafs,  white ;  the  flatue  of  the  Minifler  and  the  reliefs  of  green 
bronze.  About  £10,000  is  eflimated  as  the  cofl. 

Germany. — For  the  Luther  monument  at  Worms,  the  gigantic 
flatues  of  Luther  and  Wiclif,  by  Rietfchel,  have  been  announced  as 
nearlv  finifhed  ;  thofe  of  Hufs  and  Savonarola,  as  preparing  for  cafling ; 
and  the  mould  of  the  Melanchthon,  as  fent  in.  The  fum  colledfed  for 
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the  monument,  174,894  florins,  will  not  be  nearly  enough. — On  May 
9th,  the  anniverfary  of  the  poet^s  death,  a  ftatue  of  Schiller  by  Widn- 
mann,  commiffioned  by  the  ex-King  Ludwig,  was  uncovered  in  Munich, 
on  a  fite  not  far  from  the  donor^s  palace.  Schiller  is  reprefented  with 
his  head  flightly  afide,  the  left  hand  on  the  breaft,  the  right  holding 
a  wreath.  A  flatue  of  Jacob  Fugger  has  alfo  been  eredfed  by  the 
fame  famous  patron  of  art  in  Augfburg. — A  Rauch  Mufeum,  contain¬ 
ing  relics  and  reminifcences  of  the  mafler,  has  been  opened  in  Berlin. 
— The  great  equeftrian  ftatue  by  Profeflbr  Elafer  of  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Pruffta,  for  the  bridge  at  Cologne,  has  been  caft.  It  is 
upwards  of  29  feet  high,  and  will  ftand  at  an  elevation  of  30  feet.  The 
king  is  reprefented  helmeted,  holding  the  charter  of  the  bridge. — On 
24th  June,  the  firft  ftone  of  a  monument  to  Friedrich  Lifzt  was  laid  in 
his  paternal  town,  Reutlingen. 

Spain. — The  eminent  fculptor  Senhor  Medina  has  lately  finifhed  a 
ftatue  of  Murillo,  to  be  placed  in  the  faqade  of  the  Mufeum  of 
Paintings. 

Afia. — M.  Delaporte,  the  French  Conful  in  Baghdad,  made  towards 
the  end  of  the  fpring  a  valuable  difcovery  clofe  to  the  village  of  Kiffel, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  ancient  Babylon.  He  has  explored  an  ex¬ 
cavation  ferving  for  feveral  tombs,  popularly  termed  “  Ezekiel’s  Tomb,” 
and  containing  ftatuettes  and  other  objedfs  of  excellent  workmanftiip. 
The  fepulchre  explored  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  an  officer  of  about  the 
date  of  Alexander  the  Great :  others  remain  to  be  examined. 

America. — Mr  Story,  the  American  fculptor  refident  in  Rome,  has 
completed  coloflal  ftatues  of  Judith  invoking  the  fandfion  of  God  as 
flie  is  about  to  flay  Holofernes;  of  Saul  under  the  influence  of  the 
Evil  Spirit;  and  of  Sappho  abandoned,  a  feated  figure.  The  European 
fame  which  this  potent  and  unconventional  fculptor  won  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  by  his  Cleopatra  and  Libyan  Sibyl  will  make  lovers 
of  art  both  cordial  and  critical  at  his  future  public  appearances.  Our 
own  opinion  of  the  Judith  (which  we  faw  in  the  fummer  of  1862)  is 
that  it  does  not  equal  the  two  very  fine  works  juft  referred  to.  Of  the 
Saul  and  Sappho  we  cannot  exprefs  any  decided  opinion. 

Miscellaneous. — France. — An  Imperial  Commiffion  has  been 
empowered  to  open  the  Parifian  Palais  de  PInduftrie  for  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Induftrial  Art  between  13th  Auguft  and  15th  October:  Baron 
Taylor  is  the  Prefident.  The  Exhibition  will  admit  all  kinds  of  work 
relating  to  external  and  internal  decorations,  or  induftrial  works  in 
diredf  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.  The  chief  points  for  the  Jury  to  take 
into  confideration  will  be  form,  colour,  and  artiftic  qualities.  It  is  laid 
that  the  French  Jury  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  lafl  year  opined 
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that  France  has  receded  in  decorative  art  during  the  laft  ten  years  : 
certainly  the  “Style  Napoleon  Trois/^  if  it  can  be  called  a  ftyle^  is  a 
very  bad  one^  and  even  executive  (kill  may  be  dragged  down  along 
with  it. — A  Report  prefented  by  Count  von  Nieuwerkerke,  the  General 
Diredlor  of  the  Imperial  Mufeums^  fliows  that  the  colledlions^  exclufive 
of  the  Mufee  Napoleon  Trois,  have  been  augmented  fince  1850  by  20,000 
objedls  of  art;  and  four  new  mufeums  founded,  the  American  and  Eth¬ 
nographical  Mufeums,  and  thofe  of  Sovereigns  and  of  St  Germain. 
The  pictures  and  drawings  in  the  Loin^e  have  been  arranged  methodi¬ 
cally ;  the  engravings  and  calls  re-organized.  The  Apollo  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre  has  been  finiflied.  The  Mufee  Napoleon  Trois  (late  Cam- 
pana  Mufeum),  and  the  colledlion  of  French  paintings,  are  being  placed 
to  right  and  left  of  the  Pavilion  Denon,  the  firft  floor  of  the  new 
Louvre. — A  new  Mufeum  of  Palaeography  is  to  be  eftablilhed  at  the 
Hotel  Soubife,  comprifing  rare  objedfs  feledfed  from  that  inftitution, 
and  of  importance  to  mediaeval  Undents.  A  catalogue  will  be  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  Government. — The  Rouen  Mufeum  has  been  removed  to 
the  end  of  the  new  Rue  Imperiale  in  the  northern  Boulevard. — M.  Bel- 
lon,  confidered  to  have  been  the  reftorer  of  the  mofaic  art  in  France, 
died  recently.  He  exeeuted  the  mofaic  at  the  foot  of  the  Melpomene 
ftatue  in  the  Louvre. — The  Art-Academy  of  the  French  Inllitute  has 
eledfed,  as  Foreign  Correfponding  Members,  Herr  von  Olfers,  Diredfor 
of  the  Royal  Mufeum  in  Berlin;  Herr  de  Keyfer,  Prelident  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp;  and  Count  Folftoy,  Vlce-prefident  of  the  Art 
Academy  of  St  Peterfburg. 

Italy. — Signor  di  Roffi,  a  great  authority  in  fuch  matters,  began  in 
January  laft  a  “Bulletin  of  Chriftian  Archaeology,”  in  the  pamphlet 
form ;  illuftrating,  wholly  or  chiefly,  the  works  undertaken  and  dis¬ 
coveries  made  during  the  current  pontificate.  Fac-fimiles  and  outlines 
are  given. — An  AfTociation  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  was  formed  in  Naples  about  two  years  ago,  opened  its  fecond 
exhibition  in  June,  at  the  Fofle  del  Grano,  including  oil-pidfures,  fculp- 
ture,  and  engravings,  moftly  by  the  younger  painters  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  fubjedfs  relate  to  the  various  Neapolitan  revolutions  under 
Mafaniello  and  others,  on  to  Garibaldi.  The  King  has  made  purchafes 
to  the  amount  of  jC8oo.  Art  had  funk  very  low  under  the  laft  Bour- 
jjons. — The  ivory  throne  of  Ravenna  has  been  cleaned  by  order  of  two 
canons :  its  recovered  whitenefs  deftroys  its  appearance  of  antiquity. 

Germany. — Herr  J.  Albert,  the  photographer  to  the  Court  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  is  faid  to  have  difeovered  a  new  method  of  taking  life-fized  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  on  canvas.  Another  photographic  invention  at  Berlin 
was  lately  announced,  by  which  photographs  can  be  burned  into  glafs 
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with  flriking  eifeft.  This  has^  however,  been  done  in  England,  feveral 
years  ago,  by  Mr  Joubert,  the  photographer.  Tranfparent  pictures  for 
windows  will  probably  be  the  firft  application  of  this  difcovery, — An 
^^Univerfal  Economic  Exhibitions^  was  held  in  Hamburg  from  14th  to 
3ift  July.  Englilh  exhibitors  obtained  eight  out  of  the  ten  gold 
medals  awarded,  moftly  for  mechanical  contributions. — In  the  National 
Mufeum  of  Berlin  will  be  placed  LeflingSs  piHure  of  Hufs  at  the  Stake, 
purchafed  by  the  King,  and,  in  the  hall,  ftatues  of  men  eminent  in  art 
and  fcience,  beginning  with  Winckelmann. 

Holland. — The  Fodor  Mufeum  in  Amfterdam  opened  in  or  about 
May.  It  is  a  colledlion  of  paintings,  fculpture,  drawings,  etchings,  and 
engravings,  which  were  left  to  the  city  in  i860,  by  Carel  Jofeph  Fodor, 
a  merchant,  on  condition  that  a  fuitable  building  fliould  be  provided 
on  the  fite  of  the  donor^s  houfe  and  warehoufes :  this  has  now  been 
done.  Herr  Fodor  left  an  endowment  for  the  Mufeum,  and  direfted 
that  an  admiffion-fee  fhould  be  charged,  and  diftributed  among  the 
poor  of  Amfterdam.  The  Mufeum  contains  121  paintings  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Dutch  and  Flemifli  fchools,  30  French,  and  four  German  :  Scheffer’s 
Chriftus  Confolator  is  among  them.  Alfo  788  Dutch  and  Flemifti, 
161  French,  15  German  and  Englifti,  and  14  Italian  drawings;  362 
engravings,  and  two  works  of  fcidpture. — In  the  Exhibition  lately  held 
at  the  Hague,  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  the  Dutch  artifts  Cool,  van 
Deventer,  van  Trigt,  and  Madame  van  de  Sande  Bakhuijzen,  and  the 
foreign  artifts  Kindermans  and  von  Thoren,  of  Berlin,  and  Whiftler, 
the  American  etcher  fettled  in  London. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 


WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS 


Recently  puhliJJied  in  this  country. 


The  IVorld’s  Debt  to  Art :  a  LeSlure  delivered  at  Hanley,  Feb.  24.th, 
1863,  in  aid  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Fund.  By  A.  J.  B.  Hope.  Ridg- 
way. 

A  lucid  and  eloquent  expolition  of  the  univerfal  benefits  of  asfthetic 
culture ;  and  invefted  with  efpecial  interefl  from  the  place  where^  and  the 
occafion  on  which,  it  was  deliv^ered. 

Notes  on  the  Thirty-feventh  Exhibition  oj  the  Royal  Scottijh  Academy. 
By  Justus  Clemens,  M.A.  London ;  Simpkin.  Edinburgh :  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Stewart. 

A  LeSiure  on  Sculpture,  delivered  in  the  Toum-hall,  Cambri d ge , 
before  the  Cambridge  School  of  Art,  on  Tuefday  evening,  March  i^h, 
1863.  By  R.  Westmacott.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  Mofes  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  Study  of  Art,  Hiftory,  and  Le¬ 
gend.  By  W.  Watkins  Lloyd.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  portions  of  this  learned  tra£t  relating  to  Art,  and  to  its  hiftory, 
will  be  as  highly  appreciated  by  Art  Students,  as  all  that  Mr  Lloyd 
writes  on  thefe  fubjeHs  deferves  to  be;  but  we  do  not  think  him  fo  fafe 
a  guide  in  Theology,  and  we  regret  its  introduftion  here. 

Specimens  of  Early  Wood  Engravings  :  being  impreffons  of  Wood- 
cuts  in  the  pqff'ejjion  of  the  publijher.  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne  :  Dodd. 

Facfimile  of  the  “  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth f  adapted  to  the 
prefent  reign,  ivith  wood  engravings,  ^c.,  &c.  Hotten. 


fVorks  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
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The  Condition  and  ProfpeSis  of  ArcliiteSiitral  Art.  By  A.  J. 
Beresford  Hope,  Murray. 

This  pamphlet  contains  another  of  Mr  Beresford  Hope’s  eloquent 
addrefles ;  and  thofe  paflages  which  fpeak  of  the  purely  Fine- Art  afpedf 
of  Architedfure  ought  to  be  ferioufly  pondered  by  all  pradfical  architedfs 
of  the  prefent  day,  who  afpire  to  be  fomething  more  than  mere  “  build¬ 
ers.” 


Gleanings  from  Ornamental  Art  of  every  fyle,  in  a  feries  of  loo 
plates.  By  Robert  Newbery. 

Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  ;  ivith  Jhort  hiftori- 
cal  notices  of  each  mamfa&ory ,  and  an  IntroduFiory  Efay  on  the  Vafa 
P'iSiilia  of  England.  By  W.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.  llluftrated  with 
JVoodcuts.  Davy  and  Sons. 

A  work  of  the  greatelf  value  to  colledlors  and  {Indents  of  ceramic 
art. 

Caffell’s  llluftrated  Exhibitor ;  containing  about  300  illuftrations, 
with  letter-prefs  defci'iptions  of  all  the  principal  objeSis  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  186*.  Cafl'ell. 

Year-Book  of  Fahts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1863.  Edited  by  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.  Lockwood. 

On  Piracy  of  Artiftic  Copyright.  By  Ernest  Gambart.  Tegg. 

The  Firft  Grade  Freehand  Drawing-Book,  comprifing  forty-eight 
eafy  Drawing  Copies  for  Pencil  Outline.  Drawn  by  D.  Thetton  and 
R.  CowiE,  Art  Pupil  Teachers,  and  engraved  by  J.  R.  Mullen,  Prize 
Student,  under  the  direhtion  John  Kennedy.  Intended  chiefl/y  for 
the  ufe  of  Elementary  Drawing  Clajfes  taught  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  London :  Sirnpkin.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  and  Boyd. 

The  Principles  and  PraCtice  of  Harmonious  Colouring  in  Oil,  IVater, 
and  Photographic  Colours ;  fpecially  as  applied  to  Photographs  on  Paper, 
Glafs,  and  Silver-plate,  By  an  Artih  Photographer.  4th  edition. 
Jas.  Newman. 
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WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS 
Recently  piihlijhed  in  France. 


Hifioire  des  Arts  dn  dejjin,  depuis  I’Epoque  Romaine  jusqu’d  la  fin 
diL  XVF  fibcle^  avec  un  Atlas  de  58  pi.  Tome  premier.  Dumoulin. 

Hiftoire  de  la  Peintare  aii  moyen  age,  fuivie  de  I’hiftoire  de  la 
Gravure,  du  difcours  fur  Vinfluence  des  arts  du  deJJin,  ASc.  Par  T.  B. 
Emeric-David^  avec  une  notice  fur  I’auteur  par  P.  Lacroix. 

Etudes  fur  les  Beaux-Arts  en  F'rance  et  d  PEtranger.  Par  Charles 
Perrier.  Hachette  et  Ce. 

La  Peinture  d  I’ExpoJition  Univerfelle ,  etude  fur  I’Art  contemporain. 
Par  F.  DE  Lasteyrie.  Caftel. 

Les  Peintres  de  Genre  au  Salon  de  1863.  Par  Ch.  Gueulette. 
J.  Gay.  PaJ/im,  Notes,  Souvenirs,  et  Documents  d’Art  contemporain . 
Par  J.  Canonge. 

Le  Poujfin,  fa  Vie,fon  (Euvre.  Bouchitte.  Nouvelle  edition. 
Didier  et  Ce. 

L’Art  au  XVIIF  fi'ecle.  Greuze^  dtude  contenant  quatre  difjins 
graves  d  I’eau-forte.  Par  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Dcntu. 

Horace  Vemet  d  Verfailles,  au  Luxemhourg  et  au  Louvre.  Biogra- 
phique  et  critique.  Par  J.  Bertholon  et  C.  Lhote.  Cournol. 

Les  Peintres  Efpagnols.  Etudes  hiographiques  et  critiques  fur  les 
principavx  maitres  et  lews  ecoles.  Par  Charles  Gueulette.  J. 
Gay. 
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Les  Maimfcrits  de  la  Bihlioth^qve  de  Lacn,  studies  au  point  de  vue  dc 
leur  illuftration.  Par  Ed.  Fleury.  i”  partie,  VII. — XIPfecles.  Laon. 

H'lftoire  de  la  Statuaire,  fon  origine,  fes  deueloppements  et  fa  ddca- 
dence  cliez  les  diffdreiits  peaples  de  I’antiquite.  Par  L.  Vaffier. 
Defloges. 

Pecherches  far  VArt  da  Statuaire,  confiderd  chez  les  anciens  et  chez 
les  modernes,  ou  Memoires  far  cette  quejiion  propofde  par  I’InJiitat  Na¬ 
tional  de  France :  Qaelles  ont  dte  les  caafes  de  la  perfeSiion  de  la  fcalp- 
ture  antique  et  quels  feraient  les  moyens  d’y  atteindre?  Par  T.  B. 
Emi^ric-David.  Nouvelle  edition,  revue  et  corrigee  fur  les  manufcrits 
de  Pauteur,  publiee  por  M.  Paul  Lacroix.  J.  Renouard. 

La  Renaiffance  Monumentale  en  France.  Par  Adolphe  Berty. 
42^'"®  et  43^“’®  livraifoiis.  Paris,  Leipzig;  T.  O.  Weigel. 

Iconographie  de  la  Vierge,  type  principal  de  Vart  Clirdtien,  depuis 
le  IV‘jufqa’au  XVIIPJiNle.  Par  Ed.  Laforge.  Lyon. 

Raffet,fon  oeuvre  lithographique  et  fes  eaux-fortes ;  fuivi  de  la  hihlio- 
graphie  complete  des  ouvrages  ilhftrds  de  vignettes  d’apr^s  fes  dejjins. 
Orne  d’ eaux-fortes  inedites  par  Raffet,  et  de  fon  Portrait  par  M.  J. 
Bracqaemond.  Par  H.  Giacomelli.  J.  Renouard. 

Effai  typographique  et  Uhliographique  fur  I’hiftoire  de  la  gravure  fur 
hois  pour  fair  e  fuiteaux  Coftumes  Anciens  et  Modernes  de  Cdfar  V ecellio.. 
Par  Ambroise-Firmin  Didot.  F.  Didot  freres. 

Catalogue  general  des  ventes  puhliques  de  taldeaux  et  d’eftampes  depuis 
1737  nos  jours.  et  2^”®  livraifons.  Par  P.  Defer.  Rapilly. 

La  Ldgende  du  Juif  errant,  compofitions  et  deJJins  par  Guftave  Dord, 
poenie  avec  prologue  et  epilogue  par  Pierre  Dupont.  Prdface  et 
notice  par  Paul  Lacroix,  avec  la  lallade  de  Beranger  mife  en  mu/ique 
par  Ernest  Dore.  Au  bureau  du  Magafin  pittorefque. 

Longus.  Daphnis  et  Chlod,  traduBion  d’Amyot,  completee  par  P. 
L.  Courier.  42  compofitions  au  trait,  en  couleur  dans  le  texte,  par 
Burthe.  Pr^oce  par  Amaury  Duval.  (Hetzel)  Claye. 


Le  Parthenon  de  I’Hiftoire,  piddid  fous  la  direBion  de  M.  J.  G.  D. 
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Armengaud,  con  ten  ant ; . le  tome  II  des  GaUries  de  I’ Europe,  par 

J.  G.  D.  Armengaud.  Livraifons  i  et  2.  Hachette  et  Ce. 

Souvenir  de  la  BibUotheque  imperiale  publique  de  Saint  Pelerjhourg 
contenant  des  gravures  et  autres  feiiilles  volantes  du  XV‘ Jibcle.  Par 
G.  R.  Minzloff.  F.  Klinchfieck. 

Des  portraits  d^auteurs  dans  les  livres  du  XF"  Jihcle.  Par  Jules 
Renouvier.  Avec  un  avant-propos,  par  Georges  Duplessis.  Aubrv. 

Archeologie  cdraniique  et  fepulcrale,  on  I’art  de  clajfer  les  fdpultures 
anciennes  d  I’aide  de  la  ceramique.  In-g,  avec  Jig.  Par  l^Abbe  Eschel. 
Durand. 

La  Faience,  les  fa'ienciers  et  les  emailleurs  de  Nevers.  In-4., 

21  planches.  Par  Du  Broc  de  Segange.  Aubry. 

Notices  fur  les  majoliques  de  I’anciemie  collection  Pampana.  In-4, 
avec  planches.  Por  Albert  Jacguemart.  Techener. 

Les  Terres  emailldes  de  Bernard  Paliffy,  inventeur  des  ruftiques  jigu- 
lines. — Etude  fur  les  travaux  du  maitre  et  de  fes  continuateurs,  fuivie  du 
catalogue  de  leur  oeuvre.  In-8,  avec  planches.  Par  A.  Tainturier. 
Jules  Reno  Liard. 

Guide  du  peintre-colorifte,  comprenant  Venluminage  des  gravures  et 
lithographies ,  le  coloris  des  daguerreotypes,  des  vues  fur  verre  pour  ftereo- 
fcope  et  la  retouche  de  la  photographie  d  I’ aquarelle,  le  gouache  et  d 
riiuile.  Par  Casimir-Lefebvre.  Dedoges. 


Pecently  publijhed  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

Les  anciens  Peintres  Flamands,  leur  vie  et  lews  oeuvres.  Par  J.  A. 
Crowe^  et  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  Traduit  de  F Anglais,  par  O.  De- 
LEPiERRE.  Annote  et  augmente  de  documents  inddits,  par  A.  Pinchart 
et  C.  Ruelens.  Tome  2.  Bruxelles. 

De  r application  de  I’ Art  d  I’lndu/irie.  Par  Alfred  Kindt.  Bru¬ 
xelles. 
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Projet  de  conJiruSiion  d’un  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Jitue  far  la  terri- 
toire  de  la  ville  de  Bruxelles,  et  completant  le  Quar tier -Leopold. 
Bruxelles. 

Le  Bejjroi:  Arts,  Heraldique,  Arclieologie.  Tome  Premier^  3^"'®  et 
livraifons.  Bruges. 


De  Levens  en  IVerken  der  Hollandfche  en  Vlaamfche  Kunftfchilders, 
leeldhouwers ,  graveurs,  en  houwmeefters ,  van  den  vroegften,  tot  op  onzen 
tijd.  Ch.  Kramm.  6  deel.  3  afl.  Amfterdam  :  Diederlchs. 


Recently  publijlied  in  Germany. 

Goethe’s  Italianifche  Reife;  Auffatze  und  Ausfpriiche  iiber  bildende 
Kunft.  Von  Christian  Schuchardt.  3.  (Schlufs)  Band.  Stuttgart : 
Cotta. 

Der  Stil  in  den  technifehen  und  tektonifchen  Kiinften,  oder  Prak- 
tifche  ^fthetik.  Von  Prof.  Gottfried  Semper.  2.  Band,  8.  und  9. 
Lieferung.  Stuttgart :  Bruckmann. 

Der  Entwicklungsgang  der  religiofen  Malerei.  Von  Dr  Chr. 
Ernst  Luthardt.  Leipzig  :  Ddrffling  und  Franke. 

Kunft  und  Leben  der  Vorzeit  von  Beginn  des  Mittelalters  bis  zu 
Anfang  des  19.  Jahrhunderts ;  in  Skizzen  nach  Original-Denkmalern. 
Zweite  Ausgabe.  Niirnberg  :  Bauer  und  Raspe. 

Denkmale  deutfeher  Baukunft,  Bildnerei  und  Malerei,  von  Einfiih- 
rung  des  Chriftenthums  bis  auf  die  neuefte  Zeit.  Von  Prof.  Ernst 
Forster.  192 — 195.  Liefbrung.  Leipzig:  T.  O.  Weigel. 

Sammlung  mittelalterlicher  Kunftwerke  aus  Oefterreich.  i.  Band, 
6  Hite.  Wien  :  Jobft  und  Leimar. 
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Gefchichte  der  Bildenden  Kiinfte  im  Konigreich  Bayern,  von  den 
Anfangen  bis  znr  Gegenwart.  Von  J.  Sigh  art.  Mit  vielen  Illuftr. 
I.  Abtheil.  Miinchen  :  Cotta. 

Die  Baukunft  des  5.  bis  16.  Jahrhunderts  und  die  davon  abhang- 
igen  Kiinfte.  Von  Jul.  Gailhabaud.  123 — 125.  Lfg.  Leipzig,  1862: 
T.  O.  Weigel. 

Die  Kunft  und  die  Kiinftler  des  16.,  17.  und  18.  Jahrhunderts.  Von 
A.  WolfgangBecker.  Mit  (eingedr.)  Holzfchnitten.  10 — 13.  Liefer- 
ung.  Leipzig :  Seeinann. 

Parthey.  Deutfcher  Bilderfaal.  Verzeichnifs  der  in  Deutfchland 
vorhandenen  Oelbilder  verftorbener  Maler  after  Schulen.  6.  und  7. 
Lieferung.  Berlin,  1862  :  Nicolafts  Verlag. 

Beitrage  aus  Wiirttemberg  zur  neueren  deutfchen  Kunftgefchicbte. 
Von  Prof.  Dr  Ad.  Haakh.  Mit  i  Portrat  Glieb.'  Schick^s  (in  Holz- 
fchnitt)  und  5  Radirungen  nach  Ph.  Fr.  von  Hetsch,  Eb.  von  Wach- 
TER,  G.  Schick,  &c.  Stuttgart :  Bruckmann. 

Gefchichte  der  neuen  deutfchen  Kunft.  Von  Prof.  Dr  Ernst 
Forster.  Leipzig:  T.  O.  Weigel. 

Leben  Michel  Angelo’s.  Von  Hermann  Grimm.  2.  Theft.  Han¬ 
nover  :  Riinipler. 

Correggio  in  feinen  Beziehungen  zum  Humanismus.  Nehft  dem 
Facfimile  einer  Handzeichnung,  in  Original- Photogr.  Von  Dr  Frdr. 
WiLH.  Unger.  Leipzig;  R.  Weigel. 

Die  Darftellungen  der  Bihlia  pauperum  in  einer  Handfchrift  des  14. 
Jahrhunderts,  aufbewahrt  im  Stifte  St  Florian  im  Erzherzogthum  Oefter- 
reich  oh  der  Enns.  Herausgegeben  von  A.  Camesina.  Erlautert  von 
G.  Heider.  Wien  :  Prandel  und  Ewald  in  Comm. 

Albrecht  Diirer.  Das  Leben  der  Maria  in  20  Bildern.  Photolith. 
Berlin :  B orchard. 

Leben  und  Wirken  Johann  Elias  Ridinger.  Von  G.  A.  W.  Thiene- 
MANN.  2.  Nachtrag.  Leipzig:  R.  Weigel. 

Albrecht-Gallerie.  Auswahl  der  vorziigllchften  Handzeichnungen 
aus  der  Privat-Sammlung  Sr.  k.  k.  Hoheit  des  Durchlauchtigften 
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Herrn  Erzherzog  Albrecht.  Photographirt  von  Guftav  Jagennayer. 
1 — 6.  Lieferung.  Wien  :  Jagermayer  &  Co. 

Sammlung  alt-,  ober-  und  niederdeutfcher  Gemalde.  Eine  Auswahl 
photograph.  Nachbildungen  aus  der  ehemal.  Boiireree’l'chen  Gallerie, 
jetzt  in  der  konighchen  Pinacothek  zu  Munchen.  Mit  einer  gelchicht- 
lichen  Ueberficht  der  altdeutfchen  Malerei.  Von  J.  M.  Messmer. 
I.,  3.  und  3.  Lieferung.  Munchen:  Liter.-Artift.  Anftalt. 

Meifterwerke  der  Dresdener  Gallerie.  Eine  Auswahl  der  vorziig- 
hchften  Gemalde  derfelben  in  Stahlftich.  Mit  erlaut.  Text  von  Adolph 
Gorling.  Neue  (3.)  Ausgabe.  Leipzig:  Payne. 

Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach’s  kunftgefchichtliche  Wandgemalde  an  der 
neuen  Pmakothek  Sr.  Maj.  des  Komgs  Ludwig  I.  von  Bayern  m  Mun¬ 
chen.  Nach  den  Kaulbach’fchen  Original-Oelfkizzen  unmittelbar  pho¬ 
tographirt  von  Jos.  Albert.  Mit  erlaut.  Texte  von  Ed.  Ille.  Mun¬ 
chen  :  Piloty  &  Lbhle. 

W^ilhelm  von  KaulbaclPs  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.  Erlautert  von 
Franz  Loher.  Stuttgart:  Bruckmann. 

Goethe-Gallerie.  Von  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach.  i.  Abtheilung.  Goe¬ 
the’s  Frauengeftalten.  Mit  erlaut.  Texte  von  Adolf  Stahr.  4.  Lie¬ 
ferung.  Stuttgart :  Bruckmann. 

Goethe-Galerie,  Charaktere  aus  Goethe’s  Werken.  Gezeichnet 
von  Frdr.  Pecht  und  Arth.  von  Ramberg.  50  Blatter  in  Stahlftich  mit 
erlaut.  Texte  von  Frdr.  Pech.  6.  Lfg.  Leipzig:  Broekhaus. 

Photographien  nach  Pr.  Preller’s  Handzeichnungen.  23  Blatt. 
Berlin  :  Bette. 

Friedrich  Preller’s  Odyflee-Landfchaften.  Von  Dr  Richard 
ScHONE.  Nebst  I  (lith.)  Tafel.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel’s  Wandgemalde  in  der  Treppenhalle  des 
koniglichen  Mufeums  zu  Berlin.  Text  von  Hugo  PVeiherrn  von 
Blomberg.  .Berlin  :  Bette. 

Der  Dorn  zu  Freiberg,  in  gefchichtlicher  und  kunfthiftorifcher 
Beziehung  befchrieben.  Von  Ed.  Heuchler.  Freiberg:  Engelhardt. 
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Freskomalereieii  am  Heinrichshofe  zu  Wien,  in  12  allegorifchen 
Figuren.  Nach  den  Original-Cartons  photographirt  von  Gustav 
Jaegermayer.  Wien  :  Jagermayer  &  Co. 

Sammlung  von  24  Lithographien  nach  Genrebildern  Dufleldorfer 
Kiinftler,  mit  illnftr.  belletrift.  und  mufikal  Beilagen.  Duffeldorf: 
Elkau  &  Co, 

6  Compofitionen  zu  d,  ^Efchylos  Prometheia.  Von  H.  Stein- 
FURTH,  Leipzig:  R,  Weigel  in  Comm, 

60  Bilder  aus  dem  alten  und  neuen  Teftament.  Lith,  Diifleldorf : 
Elkau  &  Co. 

Die  Bilder-Welt.  In  fyftematifch-geordneten  Illuftrationen,  i.  Ab- 
theilung :  Portrait-Galerie.  A.  u.  d.  T. :  Galerie  denkwiirdiger  Per- 
fonlichkeiten  der  Gegenwart.  Nach  Originalzeichnungen,  Gemalden, 
Statuen  und  Medallen.  3.  Band.  3.  und  4.  Lieferung.  Leipzig; 
Weber. 

Frclken.  13.  Blatt.  Photogr.  Von  C.  Blaas.  Wien:  Jagermayer 
&  Co. 

Alterthiimer  und  Kunftdcnkmalc  des  Erlauchten  Haufes  Hohcn- 
zollern.  Von  Rud.  Graf  Stillfried-Alcantara.  Nene  Folge. 
9.  Lieferung.  Berlin  :  Ernft  &  Korn. 

Gefchichte  der  Plaftik  von  den  i'dteften  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 
Mit  Illustrationen  (in  eingedr.  Holzfchn.).  i.  Ilalfte.  Von  Prof.  Dk 
Wilhelm  Lubke.  Leipzig:  Seemann. 

Gefchichte  der  Griechifchen  Plaftik  fiir  Kiinftler  und  Kunftfreunde. 
Von  J.  Overbeck,  Prof,  an  der  Univerfitat  Leipzig.  Mit  Illuftrationen 
von  H,  Streller,  gcfchnitten  von  J.  G.  Flegel.  Zweite  Ausgabe. 
Leipzig ;  J.  C.  Hinrich. 

Niobe  und  die  Niobiden.  Von  Dr  K.  B.  Stark.  Leipzig; 
Engel  maun. 

Die  Chorftiihle  im  Kapitelfaale  des  Domes  zu  Mainz,  von  M.  Nohl 
und  R.  Bogler.  22  Blatter.  Mit  einer  kunftgcfchichtlichen  Einleitnngn 
vonW.  Rubke.  Glogau  :  Flemming, 
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Die  Niobiclengruppe.  14  Blatter  Photographien.  Berlin  :  Bette. 

Aus  der  Sculpturen-Gallerie.  30  Blatter  Photographien.  Berlin  : 
Bette. 

Sammhmg  mittelalterlicher  Ornamentik  in  gefchichtlieher  und 
fyftematilcher  Anordnung.  Nebft  erklar.  Text.  2.  Lieferung.  Leipzig: 
T.  O.  Weigel. 

Allgemeine  Zeichnenfehule.  Ornainenten-Zeichnungen  naeh  Gyps- 
modellen  in  Umriflen  und  Schattirungen.  Von  Chr.  Loeffler. 
Carlsruhe:  Veith. 

Statiftik  der  deutfehen  Kunft  des  Mittelalters  und  des  16.  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Mit  fpecieller  Angabe  der  Literatur.  9.  Lieferung.  Von  Dr 
Wilhelm  Latz.  CafTel :  Fifcher. 

Die  Monogrammiften  und  diejenigen  bekannten  und  unbekannten 
Kiinftler  aller  Schulen,  welche  fich  zur  Bezeichnung  ihrer  Werke  eines 
figiirlichen  Zeiehens,  der  Initialen  des  Nainens,  der  Abbreviatur  derfel- 
ben,  &c.^  bedient  haben.  Von  Dr  G.  K.  Nagler.  3.  Band.  7.  und 
8.  Heft.  Miinehen  :  Franz. 

Archiv  fiir  die  zeichnenden  Kiinfte,  mit  befonderer  Beziehung  auf 
Kupferlfecher-  und  Holzfehneidekunft  und  ihrer  Gefehiehte.  Von  Dr 
Rob.  Naumann,  unter  Mitwirkung  von  Rud.  Weigel.  7,  8.  und  9. 
Jahrgang  1861  1862.  und  1863.  Leipzig:  R.  Weigel. 

Rud.  Weigel’s  Kunftlager- Catalog.  32.  Abtheilung.  Leipzig  :  R. 
Weigel. 

Verzeichnifs  neuer  Kunftfachen  welche  iin  Jahre  1862  erfehienen, 
und  mit  Angabe  der  Preife  und  der  Verlegcr.  3.  Jahrg.  2.  Halfte. 
Leipzig:  R.  Weigel. 


ENGRAVINGS 


Recently  piLhliJhed  in  this  country. 


The  Lady  Marian  Alford,  R.  Buckner.  Mezz.  Zobel.  Colnaghi  &  Co. 


Sir  William  Dennifon. 
Charles  Diekens,  Efq. 
Gen.  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
Sir  William  Mills,  Bt. 
- Palmer,  M.P. 

Twee  die. 

Frith. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Eddis. 

Mezz.  Chant,  Graves  ^  Co. 
Mezz.  T.  0.  Barlow.  T.  M‘Lean. 
Mezz.  J.  Scott,  Graves  d#  Co. 
Mezz.  H.  Coufins.  ,, 

Mezz.  Chant.  ,, 

Bethlehem. 

On  the  Thames. 

The  Straits  of  Dover. 

Dohfoji. 

Solomon. 

Turner. 

Mezz.  Atkinfon,  ,, 

Mezz.  Simmonds.  „ 

Line.  Chapman,  „ 

d'he  Good  Shepherd. 
Truft. 

Dido  Building  Carthage, 
Milton  at  Home. 

Murillo.  Line.  R.  Graves.  ,, 

Mifs  Gillies.  Mezz.  Mote.  „ 

,  Turner.  Line.  Prior.  „ 

Elorjley.  Mezz,  S.  Beilin.  ,, 

“  Bon  Jour,  Meffieurs.” 

F.  Stone. 

Mezz,  H.  Robinfon.  T.  M‘Lean. 
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Les  Numeros  de  la  colonne  se  rapportent  au  “  Peintre  G-raveur”  de  Bartsch  ;  la 
colonne  indique  ou  I’estarape  est  decrite  dans  I’ouvrage  de  AI.  Passavant ;  “  Bafael 
d’TJrbin,”  Edition  E'ran^aise,  Paris,  1860.  Les  Numeros  simples  (p.  e.  185  c)  se  rapport¬ 
ent  a  la  liste  des  tableaux  (Pass.  II.  pp.  1 — 372) ;  la  lettre  A  indique  les  Ouvrages 
d’ Architecture  (Pass.  II.  pp.  380 — 397)  ;  S,  ceux  de  Sculpture  (Pass.  II.  pp.  373 — 
379) ;  E,  les  estampes  anciennes  (Pass.  II.  pp.  561 — 599)  ;  D,  le  catalogue  des  dessins 
(Pass.  II.  pp.  407 — 555)  ;  et  P,  les  Portraits  du  maitre  (Pass.  II.  pp.  556 — 559). 
Des  Numeros  precedes  de  la  lettre  L,  qui  se  trouvent  plusieurs  Ibis  dans  la  4^“®  colonne, 
se  rapportent  aux  gravures  de  I’ouvrage  de  Landon  :  “  Vie  et  CEuvre  complete  de  Eafael.” 


No. 

Graveur. 

Bartsch. 

Passavant. 

1 

Alberti  (Cher.) 

185  c 

ESTAMPES  ANONYMES. 

2 

XIII.  p.  103.3 

3 

p.  11.  6 

180 

4 

p.  19.  10 

E.  22 

Ecole  de 

5 

Marc  Antonio 

p.  22.  13 

E.  30 

6 

Bartsch.  Vol.  - 

p.  24.  3 

E.  34 

7 

XV. 

p.  27.  5 

240 

8 

p.  56.  1 

E.  116 

9 

p.  509.  1 

185  d 

. 

10 

Opns  Patavini 

E.  117 

11 

(A.  Casali  ?) 

276 

12 

(Paneels  ?) 

277  y 

Description. 

L’ornementation  du  pilastre  a  I’oise- 
leur.  2  pi.  fol. 


Tete  d’une  Aluse.  12"  9"' x  9"  S'". 

Joseph  reconnu  par  ses  freres. 

La  Vierge  avec  1’ Enfant  Jesus 
benissant. 

La  Vierge  et  Trois  Saints. 

Saint  George. 

Saint  Jean  dans  le  desert. 

Un  temple  tenu  par  deux  enfants. 

Ornements  separes  des  loges ;  5 
pi.,  gr.  par  A.  P.  1555.  (Bartsch 
n’en  connait  que  trois.) 

Ornements  de  pilastres.  7  gr. 
feuilles.  1544. 

La  ALerge  dounant  des  fieurs  a 
I’Enfant  Jesus.  Petite  Eau  forte. 

La  Vierge  assise  tient  I’Enfant 
Jesus  qui  embrasse  St  Jean.  “  li. 
AL”  petit  in  4°. 
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ESTAMPES  ANONYMES. 


No. 

Graveur. 

Bartsch. 

Pass. 

13 

(Jacopo  Francia  ?) 

239.  12 

14 

Chez  Lafrerij 

201 

15 

Chez  Edelinck 

133 

16 

Chez  Cars  fils 

135 

17 

Chez  Vallet 

133 

18 

!  1 

227 

19 

De  Poilly  ea;c. 

227 

20 

Chez  De  Poilly 

82 

21 

J.  Audran  exc. 

E.  14  h 

22 

Chez  Herissaut, 

a 

E.  14  h 

Parin 

23 

(a  Paris) 

E.  104 

24 

(J.  Bonasone,  Ma- 

L.  376 

niere  de) 

25 

(Caraglio,  Ma- 

229 

niere  de) 

26 

(P.  Farinati,  Ma- 

E.  26  b 

niere  de) 

27 

(G.  Ghisi,  Maniere 

239.  11 

dc) 

28 

(W.  Hollar,  Ma 

- 

P.  136 

niere  de) 

29 

' 

E.  26  c 

30 

227 

31 

239.  12 

32 

277  ee 

33 

(Ancienne 

245 

Eeole  Ital- 

ienne) 

34 

Desci-iption. 

L’ Amour  et  Psyche.  7"  X  10"  V". 
(L’ Amour  assis  a  cote  de  Psyche 
s’appuie  du  bras  droit  sur  un 
coussin.  D’autres  connoisseurs 
attribuent  cette  estampe  a  G. 
A.  da  Brescia.) 

La  Besurrection  du  Christ.  1576. 
13"  6"'  X  10"  4'". 

Abraham  et  Melchisedek.  (fol.  en 
largeur.) 

Trois  Anges  apparaissent  a  Abra¬ 
ham.  (grand  in  fol.) 

Abraham  et  Melchisedek.  (grand 
in  fol.) 

“  La  Perla.”  (Une  chambre  pour 
fond,  grand  in  fol.) 

“La  Perla.”  (En  contrepartie ; 
petit  in  fol.) 

La  Vierge  au  Diademe  dans  un 
rond,  avec  une  figure  de  ‘St. 
Joseph  a  gauche. 

Le  Christ  dans  la  barque,  (grande 
feuille  en  largeur.) 

do.  do.  Raf.  pxt. 

21"  X  27". 

30  planches  numerotees  de  grandes 
tetes. 

Triomphe  de  Bacchus  et  de  Silene. 
(Ovale.) 

La  Grande  Ste.  Eamille.  “  Ave 
Maria, ,  etc.,  E.  V.”  (ou  sans 
aucuiie  Tnarque.)  15"  9"'  X  10" 

fjm 

La  Vierge  assise  sous  un  arbre.  7" 
9'"  X  10"  3"'. 

Mercure,  Psyche,  le  petit  Amour. 
11"  6'"  X  ii". 

Raphael  d’Urbin.  Titianus  pinxit. 
“  Pictorem  hunc  tantum,  &c.” 
liJau  forte. 

La  Vierge  accroupie.  6"  2'"  X  5". 

La  Vierge  et  I’Enfant ;  le  petit  St. 
Jean  qui  lui  presente  des  fruits, 
St.  Joseph.  7"  7'"  X  10"  4'". 

L’Amour  et  les  Graces.  (petit 
in  8°.) 

La  Madonna  del  Cappucino.  {JEcm 
forte.) 

Trois  femmes  agenouillees  avec  un 
enfant,  un  jeune  homme  adosse 
a  une  colonne,  et  deux  autres 
figures.  8"  6'"  X  6"  7"'. 

Le  Jugement  de  Salomon  (avec 
des  figures  empruntees  a  I’Ely- 
mas,  &c.)  ca.  1528.  5"  9"'  X  8"  2'". 


ESTAMPES  ANONYMES— BLOEMART. 
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No. 

Graveur. 

Eartseh. 

Pass. 

35 

(Ancienne  ( 

Ecole  Ital-  -j 
ienne) 

{^Dans  le  gout  Ital- 

36 

E.  63  p 

ien) 

37 

(Ancien  maitre 
Neerlandais) 

38 

E.  54 

39 

E.  31 

40 

277  rr 

41 

148 

42 

271 

43 

277  yy 

44 

45 

Aquila,  Fr. 

A.  2 

46 

Audran,  Ger. 

L.  403 

47 

Baillie,  W. 

E.  35  f 

48 

Bailliu,  P.  de. 

98 

49 

Baudet,  Et. 

73 

50 

Beatrizetto,  N. 

30 

228 

51 

Bella  (Stef,  della) 

E.  105 

52 

Bertaux  (Duples- 
sis) 

E.  7  a 

53 

Bertrand,  N. 

277  q 

54 

Bloemart,  C. 

Description. 

Quatre  elephants,  un  lion,  un 
sanglier.  14"  8"'  X  18"  8'".  {Eau 
forte.') 

L’ Amour,  assis  sur  un  dauphin, 
tient  une  coquille  dans  la  main 
droite.  4"  3"'  X  6". 

Pyramus  et  Thisbe.  (Les  figures 
empruntees  de  Marc  Antonio, 
B.  35;  un  chateau  au  fond. 
Thisbe  nue  se  poignarde.)  9"  6'" 
X  7"  2'". 

Alinerve  et  I’Amour.  6"  10'"  X  3'' 

Le  Mariage  de  Ste.  Catherine. 
9"  9"'  X  7".  (sur  bois.) 

Ste.  Eamille  de  3  figures.  “  Ra¬ 
phael  Vrb.”  (Dans  un  ornement 
du  bas  les  armes  autrichiennes. 
Petit  in  fob  XVII®.  Sec.) 

Joseph  devant  Pharaeon.  “  Som- 
nium  Regis  unum  est.  Raph.” 
2"  9'"  X  4"  4'". 

Madonna  del  Passegio.  “  Raphael 
d’Urbin  pinx.  Romse.”  (grand 
in  fob  en  largeur.) 

“  La  Vierge  aux  Balances.  Rafael 
Vr.”  {Eau  forte,  petit  in  4°.) 

Venus  nue,  assise,  se  peignant  les 
cheveux,  vue  de  dos  ;  L’ Amour 
lui  tient  un  miroir.  “  R.  d’ Vrbin 
invt.”  (petit  in  8°.) 

Deux  planches  in  folio,  ‘a  Veaii 
forte,  contenant  des  coupes  de 
la  Capelle  Chigi. 

Homme  tourmente  par  des  songes. 
“R.  iuv.”  (in  4°.) 

Un  ange  volant,  (im prime  en 
rouge.) 

Heliodore  (dessine  par  P.  v.  Lint. 
2  feuilles). 

Divers  ornements  de  Rafael,  points 
aux  embrasures  des  fenetres  du 
Vatican,  a  Paris,  chez  Drevet. 
6  planches. 

Saint  Michel. 

Differentes  tetes  d’apres  les  fres- 
ques.  1751. 

La  Creation  d’Adam.  Eau  forte, 
3"  9"'  X  5"  6"'.  a  Paris,  chez 
Bonneville. 

La  Vierge  a  la  Pensee. 

Le  Mariage  de  Ste.  Catherine.  P. 
V.  Schuppen  exc. 
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BLOOTELIN  GH— CLAIBS-OBSCUES. 


No. 

Graven  r. 

Bartsch. 

Pass. 

55 

Blootelingh,  A. 

190.  E.  98 

56 

1 1 

253 

57 

Bocquet,  N. 

L.  397 

58 

Bonasone,  J. 

65 

45 

59 

1 1 

82 

L.  466 

60 

1 1 

145 

E.  47 

61 

Bornaceini,  A. 

255 

62 

Boulanger 

E.  108  a 

63 

Brescia,  G.  A.  da 

133 

64 

1 1 

E.  39 

65 

1 1 

E.  39 

66 

Bruhl,  J.  B. 

E.  58 

67 

Biirde,  J.  C. 

E.  100 

68 

Calamatta,  L. 

286 

69 

Caracci,  Ag. 

36 

84 

70 

Cavallerijs,  J.  B. 

172 

71 

Caylus,  Comte  de. 

54 

72 

1 1 

73 

73 

1 1 

E.  356 

74 

75 

1 1 

Cheron,  Elise. 

E.  113 

76 

Ciamberlano,  L. 

XX.  20 

E.  35  f 

Description. 

Tete  d’homme  barbu,  coifFee  d’un 
turban. 

Judith.  7"  11'"  X  5"  10'". 

Le  premier  Peche. 

Ste.Famille;  5  anges  dans  lea  nuages. 

Achille  traine  Hector  autour  de 
Troje. 

Venus  et  1’ Amour  debout  sur  des 
nuages. 

La  Naissance  du  Christ,  (dans  un 
rond.) 

Buste  du  Sauveur.  J.  Poilly  e.xc. 
(ovale.) 

“  Tesoro  presentato  al  Ee  Salomon 
dali  Machabei.”  E.  Y.  4>.  A.  B. 
(Ottley,  p.  560.) 

Neptune  maitrise  la  tempete.  8" 
7'"  X  5"  8'".  10.  AN.B.  (Ottley 
p.  564.) 

Jupiter  dans  le  Zodiaque.  10.  AN. 
BX.  3"  9'"  X  12"  8'". 

Psyche  recommit  1’ Amour.  (Ma- 
niere  noire.) 

8  Tetes  (Petites  Eau  fortes, 
ovales  sur  une  feuille). 

La  Paix  ;  nue.  (in  Ibl.) 

La  Yierge  et  I’Enfant  de  la  Mad. 
di  Eoligno. 

La  Sainte  Cene.  1572. 

Deux  Saints  et  une  Jambe.'| 

Incredulite  de  St.  Thomas.  |.S 

St.  Pierre  et  St.  Paul.  (L  -  .§  I 
290.) 

3  Enfants  assis  ensemble. 

Elore.  (in  fol.) 

Tin  petit  Ange,  portant  la  croix, 
sur  des  nuages. 


CLAIRS-OBSCURS  DECRITS  DANS  LE  XIL"'®  VOL.  DE  BARTSCH. 


77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 


84 

85 

86 


Hugo  da  Carpi 

p.  25.  3 

141 

1 1 

p.  49.  1 

277  g 

1 1 

p.  117.  15 

E.  53  ' 

1 1 

p.  140.  2 

E.  94 

1 1 

p.  144.  6 

E.  94  f 

1 1 

192 

1 1 

254 

N.  D.  B. 

p.  33.  7 

197 

1 1 

p.  107.  4 

E.  72 

1 1 

p.  109.  5 

E.  73 

Le  Songe  de  Jacob. 

La  Naissance  de  la  Vierge.  (dp. 
Christ  ?) 

Hercule  etoufFe  le  Lion  de  Nemee. 
EaFael  et  sa  Maitresse. 

Le  Cardinal  et  le  Docteur. 

Elymas  frappe  de  cecite.  in  fol.  en 
largeur. 

L’Annonciation ;  (entouree  d’ara- 
besques.  “VGO.”  4''  5"'  X  2" 
10'".  V.  Brulliot  HI.  No.  1211. 
Le  Massacre  des  Innocents  1544. 
18  Amours  et  Enfants  jouant. 
Amours  jouant  dans  un  paysage. 


CLAIES-OBSCUES— GREGORJ. 


5 


No. 

Gra-veur. 

Bartsch. 

Pass. 

Description. 

87 

Y.  H.  S. 

p.  82.  32 

E.  33 

St.  Jerome.  (Le  Diogene  de  I’Ecole 
d’Athenes.) 

88 

Zanetti 

p.  190.  3 

Eemme  assise  en  reverie. 

89 

Anonyme. 

p.  73.  19 

240 

St.  Jean  Baptiste  dans  le  desert. 

90 

1 1 

p.  118.  16 

E.  53 

Hercule  etoufte  le  Lion  de  Xeuiee. 

91 

Glam  Gallas 
(Prince  de) 

285 

L’Esperance.  “  J.  B.  del.  C.  G. 
1801.”  {Eau  forte.) 

92 

Cock,  Hier. 

95 

Le  Sacrifice  d’ Abraham.  1552. 
(petit  in  fol.) 

93 

94 

1 1 

Coypel 

199 

Adoration  des  Mages.  “  Hie  pre- 
ciosa  Magi,  &c.” 

Tete  d’Homme,  tournee  vers  la 
droite.  (petit  in  4°.) 

95 

Dala,  Gins. 

82 

L’Enfant  Jesus  endormi.  Venice, 
1834. 

96 

Decazes 

246 

L’Innocence.  {LitJi.  pour  le  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Artistes,  1841.) 

97 

Deluise 

25 

Tableau  d’Autel  de  St.  Antoine 
et  Tympan.  (Lith.) 

98 

Demarteau 

239.- 11 

Neptune ;  dessine  par  Lemoine, 
1779.  20"  X  15"  6"'. 

99 

Derlamynck,  P. 

77 

Portrait  de  Rafael,  (gr.  in  fol.) 

100 

Drda,  J. 

E.  101 

23  feuilles  de  tetes  et  de  figures. 
J.  Bergler  del. 

101 

Edelinck,  G. 

229 

La  Grande  Sainte  Eamille.  (premier 
etat.) 

102 

Facchetti,  P. 

XVII.  16.  1. 

277  zz 

La  Ste.  Eamille  au  bassin. 

103 

Faithorne,  sen. 

E.  108  c 

Le  Sauveur  tenant  le  globe,  (in 
fol.  ovale.) 

104 

Fantuzzi,  A. 

E.  14  i 

La  Descente  de  la  Croix.  1543. 
18  figures. 

105 

Fauci,  Carlo 

276 

La  Vierge  donnant  des  fleurs  a 
I’Enfant  Jesus.  “  apud  0.  Gre- 
gori.” 

106 

Festa,  F. 

277  m 

La  Vierge  tient  sur  ses  genoux 
I’Eufant  Jesus,  qui  a  un  livre  a 
la  main. 

107 

Franco,  J.  B. 

XVI.  144.  77. 

Une  compagnie  de  Cavaliers. 

108 

1 1 

154.  2 

L.  386 

L’Adoration  des  3  Rois  Mages. 

109 

Freithof 

82 

La  Vierge  montre  a  St.  Jean  I’En- 
fant  Jesus  endormi  ;  St.  Joseph 
a  gauche.  (Maniere  noire.) 

110 

Frezza,  J.  Hier. 

102 

11  Peintures  de  Socles  dans  la 
chambre  d’Heliodore.  1704.  (in 
fol.  en  largeur.) 

111 

Gigoux. 

50 

Etude  de  Cherubin  d’apres  un 
dessin  inedit  de  Raphael,  (in 
fol.  lith.) 

112 

Gozzini 

9 

La  Vierge  et  I’Enfant. 

113 

Gregorj,  F. 

i 

221 

La  Vierge  a  la  Chaise ;  dediee  a 
rimperatrice  Marie  Therese. 
1768. 

6 


CLAIES-OBSCUES— MAESTEI. 


No. 

114 

Graveur. 

N.  H(aussart) 

Bartsch. 

Pass. 

E.  94  j 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

De  la  Haye, 
(Mdlle.) 
Heideloff 

E.  103 

277  vv 

120 

121 

Hirschvogel,  A. 
Houston,  R. 

IX.  171.  2 

197 

E.  26  e 

122 

Humboldt,  A.  v. 

241 

123 

Kirkall,  E. 

277  tt 

124 

1 1 

125 

126 
127 

Kriiger,  A. 

Danger 
Lasne,  M. 

12 

D.  290 

E.  35  c 

128 

129 

Lenfant,  J. 
Lens,  B. 

E.  108  b 
147 

130 

1 1 

E.  14  c 

131 

132 

Leondini  da  San 
Geminiano 
Lepoer,  G. 

E.  14  e 

E.  7  b 

133 

Lips,  J.  H. 

121 

134 

135 

136 

f  t 

1 1 

Long,  A. 

161 

P. 

E.  63  q 

137 

Lucchese,  M. 

185  e 

138 

Lueien,  J.  B. 

S.  7  d 

139 

Maestri, 'M.  A. 

209,  &c. 

Description. 

Un  jeune  Homme  a  longue  I 
draperie.  ~  3 

4  Femmes  a  demi  vetoes.  •  g 

Un  jeune  Homme  assis. 

Deux  Laveuses.  J 

40  feuilles  de  Tetes  et  de  Figures. 
1706.  (gr.  in  fol.) 

Ste.  Famille  et  Saints  ;  5  figures  ; 
(petit  in  4°.) 

Le  Massacre  des  Innocents.  1545. 

The  Virgin  and  Child.  {Manicre 
noire,  in  fol.) 

Tete  d’un  Apotre.  1788.  {JEaufo7'te, 
imprimee  en  rouge.) 

Ste.  Famille  de  5  figures.  {ISIaniere 
noire.)  London,  1724.  Ex  coll. 
Duels  Devoniae. 

Ste.  Famille.  (St.  Joseph  s’appuie 
sur  un  petit  chariot.  Clair-ohscur 
d’apres  un  dessin.) 

La  Vierge  et  TEnfant.  (in  4°.) 

Le  premier  Peche. 

St.  Louis  arme.  “  E.  Urb.  pinx. 
M.  Lasne  fe.  cum  priv.  E.  C.” 
&c.  (in  fol.) 

Tete  du  Sauveur.  (in  fol.  ovale.) 

Joseph  et  la  Putiphar.  {3Ianiere 
noire.  9"  10'"  X  7",  avec  4  vers 
francais  en  bas.) 

The  Birth  of  our  Saviour.  Sold 
by  T.  Bowles.  {Maniere  noire  ; 
petit  in  fol.  en  largeur.) 

La  fuite  en  Egypte.  (3  Enfants 
couches  au  premier  plan.) 

Moise  recevant  les  Tables  de  la  Loi. 
{Eau  forte  in  folio,  d’apres  une 
tapisserie.) 

Dieu  separe  la  Lumiere  des  Tene- 
bres. 

David  oint  Eoi  d’Israel. 

Portrait  de  Eafael.  (petite  ovale.) 

L’ Amour  assis  tenant  une  fieche. 
1829.  {Maniere  noire.) 

2  feuilles  de  grotesques,  au  trait, 
(in  fol.) 

Deux  candelabres.  4  planches  in 
fol.  dessinees  par  Prietir,  gravees 
a  Veau  forte  par  G.  Normand  et 
terminees  par  Lueien.  Chez 
Joul  ert,  a  Paris,  1803. 

La  Salle  du  Bain  du  Cardinal  Bi- 
biena.  Gravures  d’apres  des 
dessins  de  M.  A.  Maestri,  et 
imprimees  en  couleurs  par  Co- 
queret.  Paris,  1802. 


MAITEES  A  MONOGEAMMES— MAEC  ANTONIO. 


7 


No.  1 

Graveur.  | 

Bartsch.  j 

140 

i 

Maffei,  N.  F. 

maItees  a  MONOGEAMMES. 

141 

D.  G. 

i 

142 

G.  D.  W. 

143 

G.  D.  W. 

144 

G.  D.  W. 

145 

G  M.  V. 

146 

S.K. 

147 

Maitre  au  De. 

10 

148 

( t 

75 

149 

1 1 

80—85 

150 

40 

151 

122 

152 

192 

153 

251 

154 

257 

155 

269 

156 

278 

157 

283 

158 

293 

159 

353 

160 

Marc  Antonio, 

362 

161 

Marco  da  Ea- 

363 

162 

venna,  Agos- 
tinoVeneziano. 

364 

163 

Bartsch.  XIV. 

365 

164 

366 

165 

375 

166 

410 

167 

428 

168 

429 

169 

443 

170 

459 

171 

478 

172 

484 

173 

491 

174 

559 

175 

564—583 

Description. 

La  Elagellation  de  Psyche.  E.  V.  I. 
Eau  forte. 


Venus,  Cupidon  et  des  Bacchantes 
(ded.  a  Zanetti). 

20  feuilles,  avec  des  sujets  tires  de 
I’Histoire  des  Apotres.  x 

^  ^^cms 

La  Delivrance  de  St.  Pierre.  4"  X 
5"  ].0"'. 

St.  Pierre  et  St.  Jean  guerissant  un 
paralytique.  “  wideus  ayt  pete- 
BYS,”  &c.  360’""’^  X  275™’"^ 

Ste.  Eamille.  St.  Jean  donne  des 
fleursal’Enfant  Jesus.  Eaf.  Sanct. 
pxt.  Eomse,  1642.  Eau  forte. 

4  Eemtnes  debout  dans  des  niches. 

Le  Couronnement  de  la  Vierge. 
Une  femme  qui  se  regarde  dans  un 
miroir. 

6  Planches  de  grotesques. 

Le  Christ  mort  porte  par  3  Auges. 
1516. 

Sainte  Veronica. 

Lucrece. 

Venus  tenant  un  flambeau,  et  2 
Amours. 

La  Naiade. 

Une  Muse. 

Une  Muse. 

Leda. 

Le  Eeveil  de  I’Aurore. 

“  Laochoon.”  (Edit.  AlP®,  II.  K. 
117.) 

La  Fortune. 

L’Horame  embrassant  un  laurier. 
L’Homme  et  la  Femme  tenant  un 
voile. 

Le  Temps. 

Le  Yieux  et  le  jcune  Berger. 

La  Constance. 

Une  Femme  couchee. 
JeuneHommecouronnant  un  Aigle. 
Le  Berger  et  la  Nympbe  endormie. 
La  Meditation. 

Le  Cardinal. 

La  Femme  debout  pres  d’un  beau 
Vase. 

Angelique  et  Medor. 

Un  Homme  pres  de  2  Muses. 
Gri’otesque  : — 2  Satyrs  et  2  Sphinx. 
20  feuilles  de  grotesques. 


Pass. 

E.  63  n 

185  g 

E.  14  n 

101 

E.  14  o 

E.  57 

248 

E.  93 

E. 117  e 

L.  341 

L.  433 

E.  83 

E.  63  a 

E.  54 

E.  56 

E.  56 

E.  63  i 

S.  2 

E.  94  c 

E.  78  c 

E.  94  a 

E.  75 

E.  90 

214 

E.  117  b 

E.  117  d 


8 


MAUZAISSE— PEESTEL. 


No. 

176 

Graveur. 

Mauzaisse 

Bartsch. 

Pass. 

P. 

177 

Meldolla,  A. 

XVI.  65.  67 

98 

178 

Metz,  C. 

179 

Meulemestre,  J. 
de 

246 

180 

181 

Mogalli,  C. 
Morace,  E. 

E.  26  d 

E.  46 

182 

Morghen,  Al. 

305 

183 

184 

185 

Morghen,  Guill. 
More  (Battista 
Torbido  del.) 
More  (Marco 
del.) 

XVI.  183.  12 

314 

227 

227 

186 

Mulinari,  S. 

291 

187 

188 

\  1 

Noel  (Leon.) 

291 

277  mm 

189 

Paccini,  S. 

D. 189  c 

190 

1 1 

E.  14 

191 

Pazzi,  P.  A. 

P. 

192 

Persichini,  E. 

48 

193 

Picart 

194 

1 1 

195 

Piroli 

217 

196 

Poilly,  E. 

E.  14  d 

197 

Pool,  M. 

185  h 

198 

Prestel 

E.  86  f 

Description. 

Portrait  de  Eafael.  {Lith.  d’apres 
294.) 

Heliodore  chasse  du  temple.  EA. 
VE.  JEau  forte. 

Eacsimile  d’un  dessin  de  2  Ma- 
donnes. 

Peintures  inedites  des  Salles  de 
Eafael  au  Vatican.  Paris,  chez 
Martin.  1830. 

Sainte  Eamille.  (in  fol.) 

Venus  et  Vulcain  (pour  le  Musee 
Napoleon). 

Portrait  de  Jac.  Sanazzaro  (pour 
I’Histoire  de  J.  S.,  par  Msgre 
Colangelo). 

Portrait  du  Cav®  Tebaldeo.  (in  fol.) 

La  Per  la. 

Ste.  Eamille.  (Le  groupe  principal 
de  la  Perla.  St.  Joseph  assis  a 
droite.  Beuetto  Stefani  excude- 
bat.  Cum  privilegio.  47®“®  X 
34®“®.) 

Diane  et  Calisto.  (grave  en  clair- 
ohscur.') 

Saturne  et  Venus.  (  "  "  ) 

La  Vierge  aux  lauriers.  (Lith. 
1838.  petit  in  fol.) 

Etude  de  Draperie;  un  jeune  bomme 
et  un  enfant,  (grave  en  fac¬ 
simile.) 

Le  Christ  au  tombeau.  Eac¬ 
simile  d’un  dessin  ;  dedie  a  E. 
Mengs.  1770.  13"  X  9"  1"'. 

Portrait  de  Eafael.  (Gr.  Mena- 
buoni  del.) 

L’Esperance  (Medaillon  rond  de 
12".) 

2  Etudes  de  Draperie.  Eacsimile 
d’un  dessin. 

Un  jeune  bomme  et  2  femmes. 
Eacsimile  d’un  dessin  du  Cabinet 
V uilenbroek.  (in  fol.  en  largeur.) 

Cupidon  luttant  avec  Pan.  (gra¬ 
vure  au  trait?) 

L’ Adoration  des  Bergers ;  chez  H. 
Bonnart.  (in  fol.  en  largeur.) 

Cleopatre  couchee  et  I’Amour  pleu- 
rant.  (petite  planche  ovale,  en 
largeur.  Amsterdam.) 

Le  Debarquement  des  Sarrasins. 
(E acsimile  d’un  dessin  du  Cabinet 
Schmidt  a  Hamburg.) 


KAMBOUX— THOMASSIN. 


No. 

199 

Graveur. 

Ramboux 

Bartsch. 

200 

Randon,  Cl. 

201 

202 

203 

204 

a  Regibus, 
Sebast. 

Reverdinus,  G. 

f  f 

Richardson,  J. 

XV.  466.  1 
XV.  466.  2 

205 

206 

Ridinger  et 
Saiter 

Ritter,  L. 

207 

Rottini,  G. 

208 

Ruchmann 

209 

Ruschweyh 

210 

I  f 

211 

Saal,  J. 

212 

Salvoni,  S. 

213 

Schroder,  C. 

214 

Sciaminossi 

XVII.  218.  30 

215 

Sommer 

216 

Sommereau  L. 

217 

Staal,  G. 

218 

Stella,  A.  B. 

219 

Suntach 

220 

I  f 

221 

222 

Tardieu,  A.  G. 

1 1 

223 

224 

1 1 

Thomassin,  Ph. 

> 

'J 

Description. 

LitJiographie  d’une  esquisse  de  la 
Transfiguration,  appartenant  a 
Mr.  de  Binder. 

La  Vierge  au  Diademe.  Jo.  Poiret 
del.  (dans  une  ovale  in  folio.) 

Ste.  Pamille ;  3  demies  figures, 
(petit  in  fol.) 

Moise  trouve  dans  les  eaux. 

Moise  frappe  le  rocher.  1531. 

Tete  d’un  homme  barbu.  “  Ea- 
phael  Vrbn.  I.  E.  F.”  {Eau 
forte ;  petit  in  8°. 

Tetes  tirees  de  diiferentes  fres- 
ques. 

Tableau  d’Autel  de  St.  Antoine  et 
Tympan  du  meme.  (Lith.  in  fol.) 

Portrait  d’un  Chanoine.  Lith. 
publiee  par  P.  Filippini  a  Bres¬ 
cia. 

St.  Greorge  tuant  le  dragon  ;  fac¬ 
simile  d’un  dessin. 

Tin  homme  a  barbe,  marchant  vers 
la  droite.  1806  ;  facsimile  d’un 
dessin. 

Deux  figures  en  deuil,  couchees  a 
terre  ;  facsimile  d’un  dessin. 

Junon  sur  son  char,  (in  fol.  en 
largeur.) 

Des  Xonnes  autour  d’une  table. 
14"  2'"  X  8"  1'".  “  Eaf.  Inv.  e 

deli,  d’apres  un  dessin  chez  le 
Comte  Ferretti  de  Presles.” 

Portrait  de  Eafael.  1821.  (a 
Brunsvic.) 

La  Vierge  apprenant  a  lire  a  1’ en¬ 
fant  Jesus. 

Ste.  Famille.  Eaph.  pxt.  {Maniere 
noire.  8"  11'"  in  4°.) 

St.  Paul  en  prison.  1780.  [Eau 
forte,  in  fol.) 

Le  Portrait  de  Eaphael  peint  pour 
le  Francia.  “  Griacomo.”  1842. 
{Lith.  fol.  Bordure  ornementee.) 

La  Vierge,  I’Enfant  et  St.  Joseph, 
de  la  Mad.  di  Foligno. 

Les  premiers  Homines  hors  du 
paradis. 

11  feuilles  rondes  et  ovales,  in  8°, 
avec  des  groupes  ou  des  figures 
d’apres  les  stucs  de  G.  da  Udine. 

Le  premier  peche.  (in  8°.) 

Victoire  de  Josue  sur  les  Ammon¬ 
ites. 

Erection  du  Temple,  (in  8°.) 

Une  feuille  de  grostesques 


Pass. 

241 

83 

E.  26  d 

149 

152 

197 

E.  102 

25 

322 

E.  34 

D.  239  j 

289 

P. 

E.  26  f 

195 

P. 

84 

128 

185  f 

126 

159 

168 

185  e 


10  •  THOUVENJN— BEOCHUllES,  ETC. 


No. 

225 ' 
226 

227 

228 

Graveur. 

Thouvenin,  J. 

1 1 

Vico  (Enea) 
Vitta,  G. 

Bartscli. 

2 

Pass. 

277  im 
277  00 

73  ou  103 
44 

229 

Vorstermann,  L. 

227 

230 

Vuibert  (Eemy) 

246 

231 

Watt,  W.  N. 

232 

Weiss,  D. 

277  V 

Description. 

La  Vierge  au  Bandeau.  \  Chez  p. 

La  Vierge  au  Eaisin.  J  Par™°  ^ 

L’Annonciation. 

Ignota.  Anonimo  dip.  Pescatori 
dis.  (in  8°.) 

La  Grande  Ste.  Eamille.  {JEau 
forte  vigoureuse.) 

Les  14  figures  allegoriques  placees 
a  cote  des  Papes  dans  la  Salle 
de  Constantin.  1635.  {Eaux 
fortes,  in  8°.) 

La  Madona  delle  Torre.  Eafael 
pxt.  (in  fol.) 

L’Enfant  Jesus,  tenu  par  la  Vierge 
et  courant  sur  une  table,  (tres- 
petite  planclie.) 


BllOClIUllES,  ETC. 


No. 

Pass. 

233 

283 

234 

277  z 

235 

277  ss 

236 

324 

237 

E.  107 

Jj’Ape  Italiana.  Eoma,  anuee  1834, 

Gallo  (Agostino).  Osservazione  storiehe-critiche  sopra  un 
quadro  di  Eaffaello  Sanzio,  posseduto  dai  P.  P.  Eilippini, 
Oratorio  in  Palermo.  1835. 

Notice  imprimee  a  Eome  sur  “  la  Madonne  de  la  Maison  Tad- 
dei,”  appartenant  a  Msgr.  Manni. 

Notice  imprimee  a  Eome  sur  le  Portrait  de  Taddeo  Taddei,  ap¬ 
partenant  a  Msgr.  Manni. 

Raccolta  delle  teste  dei  filosofi  e  dei  poeti  colie  nove  Muse  ed 
Apollo,  etc.  al  Vaticauo.  Dis.  da  L.  Agricola.  (50  Nos.) 
Koma,  presso  Ag.  Franzetti. 


On  est  prie  d’adresser  tous  les  communicatious  a 

M“.  B.  B.  AVOODWAED, 
Eoyal  Library, 


WiNDSOK  Castle. 
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